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PREFACE 


This volume is addressed to field workers teachers, pnnc> 
pals, supervisors, .ind superintendents, graduate students who 
are preparing to be field wwkers , and those who supervise 
' fie training of such workers The point of view of the authors 
! that competent educational workers should participate in 
tlie solution of professional problems, either as consumers or 
nroducers of research In the role of consumers, emphasis is 
'aced on the application of investigational results to practical 
;ld situations and problems Although some field workers 
ill make significant contributions to the store of educational 
I iiowledge as active participants in the production of research, 
the primary outcomes for the majority of field participants 
in educational research will be found in the training value of 
Mie problem-solving approach, with an increased understanding 
■ I the educative process 

To argue that most research should be conducted in grad- 
uate schools, laboratories, and research bureaus is to under- 
timate the importance of field situations in terms of the 
■(iplication of the results of educational investigation and the 
j itellectual and professional giowth of approximately one mil- 
' on teachers in this country, through the discovery and solu- 
tion of important educational problems under normal field 
conditions From this point of view, competent field workers 
lidve an important dual obligation; one relating to the prac-^ 
tice of teaching, supervision, or administration, and the other 
I elating to problem solving in their respective areas of respon- 
sibility. Then, too, if children are to learn through problem- 
solving methods and activities, the teachers themselves should 
have at least a working knowledge of the scientific method, 
such as is presented in this volume. Both intelligent consump- 
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tion of investigational literature and effective participation in 
the solution of practical problems of teaching, administration, 
and supervision require an understanding of at least the ele- 
mentary principles of problem solving and research 

It has not been possible to supply within a one-volume treat- 
ment of the methodology of educational research all of the 
information necessary for the solution of many of the more 
technical problems of education. For these, the producer of 
research may need additional advanced training in keeping 
with the nature of the study undertaken, for example, the sta- 
tistical analysis of data, construction and use of measuring 
instruments for the collection of data, and the invention and 
manipulation of laboratory equipment. 

The preceding paragraphs should not be interpreted to mean 
that all field workers are to do research, without regard to theii 
training and qualifications. In making these statements it i 
conceded that scientific experimentation is difficult and con 
plicated, much more so than the average lay or even profes 
sional worker realizes It is recognized that not all teachers 
will rise to the level of making scientific contributions to the 
study of education. This statement, of course, is also true of 
many so-called research workers There is really a tendency on 
the part of the educational practitioner to put entirely too 
much faith in the training researches of both teachers and re- 
search workers Unfortunately, supervisors and professors to- 
day seem to assume too frequently that they alone are to see 
problems, solve problems, and do the educational thinking pre- 
requisite to the successful management of school systems. 
They hand down their solutions in the form of methods to be 
applied, textbooks to be used, courses of study to be followed, 
and policies for teachers and students to put into operation. 
The teachers, then, only teach, acting neither as producers nor 
consumers of research. If one were to visit a classroom and 
find the teacher doing all of the thinking, entertaining all of 
the points of view, and solving all the problems, he would char- 
acterize such a worker as inefficient. Judged from this point of 
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view, much of the supervision, administration, and instruction 
of to-day is ineffective ’ 

The authors have sought to avoid such a paternalistic atti- 
tude in the preparation ol this book An attempt has been 
made to present the major principles of investigational proce- 
dure, together with numerous illustrations and bibliographical 
references, rather than to formulate lesearch recipes to be fol- 
lowed in routine fashion Only in this type of treatment, which 
leaves much to the interest and initiative of the reader, could 
the authors be consistent with the true spirit of scientific 
method 

Convinced of the feasibility of improving educational pro- 
cedure through jirolilem solving, man> teachers supervisors, 
administrators, and other field workers have lacked the neces- 
sary technical knowledge It is the purpose of the present 
volume to supply this information so far as possible within 
the scope of an elementary treatise. It is recognized that a 
number of helpful discussions of the methodology of educa- 
tional research have appeared within the past eight or ten 
years. However, the more general books on investigational 
procedures have been rather brief and incomplete, while the 
’ specialized volumes devoted entirely to a single area, such as 
tests, statistical methods, the school survey, the questionnaire, 
historical research, experimental research, the interview, or 
case work, have covered only a limited portion of the field of 
research methodology. Also, a large amount of significant 
literature on research procedures has appeared within recent 
years, scattered through periodicals, bulletins, monographs, 
^ear-books, and theses, which the authors have attempted to 
assemble and interpret for the benefit of field workers, most 
^f whom do not have access to such materials in the original 
s|[)urces of publication. 

I This book presents a reasonably complete analysis of the 
literature dealing with the methodology of educational re- 

lA S Barr, "Research for Teachers,” Journal of Educational Restart h, XX 
(June, I9a9), 41-3. 
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search , moreover, the authors have sought to inculcate in the 
research student a type of intellectual independence which 
comes in large part through the development of desirable 
bibliographical procedures and habits, as keys to the vast 
stores of educational literature Therefore, constant reference 
has been made to library guides such as the Education Index, 
the Review of Educational Rescan h, and the annual bibliog- 
raphies of research published by the United States Office of 
Education, in order that months or years after this book has 
appeared in print, the reader may bring its contents up to date 
by a canvass of current educational literature 
The sequence of chapters here represented may be defended 
in terms of logical organization, as well as m terms of an 
analysis of the various possible ways of attacking educational 
problems, and of the steps m scientific method or problem 
solvinjl The introductory chapter presents a characterization 
of scientific method and its contribution to education The 
next three chapters deal with the early stages of rcseaich, 
namely, the selection and definition of the problem, the survey 
of related information and invest i gat ion c, and formulation and 
testing of hypotheses ('hapter V attempts a systematic clas- 
sification of available investigational procedures, as \iell as 
lists many of the classifications adopted by other writers in 
this field Chapters VI, VII, VIII, IX, and X discuss in detail 
the major approaches to problem solving in education , namely, 
through historical, survey, experimental, and related methods 
of research Chapters VTT and VIII include descriptions of the 
various instruments for the collection of data, used quite ex- 
tensively in normative-survey investigations, and in varying 
degrees in the other types of research. Chapters XI, XII, XIII, 
.and XIV deal with later steps in the research process , namely, 
the analysis and interpretation of data, formulation of conclu- 
sions and generalizations, writing of the research report, and' 
evaluation of educational writing and investigation. Chapter XV 
is of concern to apprentices in educational research and to 
those who supervise their training, whether in the field or in 
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the graduate school It is suggested that some readers may 
wish to begin with the last chapter (XVI) as an overview of 
the entire volume. 

The authors have deliberately avoided use of the term scien- 
tific on the title page and at many other points where it might 
have been employed, maintaining that there is no essential 
conflict between the methods of science and the processes of 
logic and philosophy In clarifying the complementary func- 
tions of science and philosophy, it has seemed more effective 
to discuss the contribution of philosophy and logic in connec- 
tion with the various steps in problem solving (formulation of 
hypotheses, analysis and interpretation of data, formulation of 
conclusions and generalizations, and evaluation) rather than 
to devote a separate chapter to philosophical procedures The 
plan of organization followed, therefore, presents philosophy in 
its functional relationship to a number of steps in ^ roblem 
solving rather than as a separate or self-sufficient method of 
research. 

In order to show more clearly that the various chapters rep- 
resent, in the main, different aspects of the research pattern or 
different steps in problem solving, certain related problems and 
exercises have been carried through a number of chapters 
For example, the problem of how the school may adapt its 
program of instruction to varying needs is treated in terms of 
the formulation of a problem, the survey of related literature, 
the application of survey, experimental, and historical tech- 
nic(ues, and of other procedures. 

It is hoped that this volume may be of service in one or 
more of a variety of educational situations (i) possibly in 
the last year of the undergraduate teacher-training institution, 
as a preview of graduate work in education or in courses deal- 
ing with scientific method, (2) in the first year of graduate 
study, with an orientation function at an advanced level, 
somewhat like that of certain introductory courses and texts 
at the undergraduate level (for example, C. H. Judd’s Intro- 
duction to the Scientific Study oj Education ) , (3) in classes or 
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seminars which deal with principles of thesis writing and 
methods of educational research; (4) in institutional or field 
groups made up of so-called “consumers ’ of research, since the 
fundamental principles of investigational procedure should be 
understood by both producers and consumers of research, al- 
though, of course, the former will need a more technical and 
intensive type of training in the methodology of problem 
solving, and (s) as a handbook and reference manual for 
educational workers in whatever problem-solving capacity they 
may serve. The patterns of research methodology discussed 
have been drawn from the fields of education, psychology, so- 
ciology, philosophy, logic, history, statistics, and other sciences, 
and organized as an integrated series of functional approaches 
to problem solving in education. 

Acknowledgment is made in footnotes and bibliographies to 
the large number of authors and publishers who have made 
possible at least a foundation for the ultimate establishment 
of education on a sound basis, and who have generously per- 
mitted the use of certain of their materials in the present 
volume. 

The authors are much indebted to the large number of edu- 
cational workers who have either criticized or tested out in 
their classes the experimental edition of this book ■ R I. 
Johns, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, J R Gerberich, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, G M Wilson, Boston University; T. E. 
Newland, Bucknell University; O. E. Hertzberg, State Teach- 
ers College at Buffalo, W A. Smith, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Noel Keys and L A. Williams, University 
of California; T. G. Foran, Catholic University of America; 
C. H. Judd, G T. Buswell, Newton Edwards, and W. C. 
Reavis, University of Chicago; L. A Pechstein, Gordon Hen- 
drickson, James Vaughn, G. A. Hedger, and S. L. Eby, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati , H. P, Allen, Claremont College ; R. A. 
Davis, University of Colorado; Maude Williamson, Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts ; Carter Alex- 
ander and P. M. Symonds, Teachers College, Columbia Uni* 
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versity ; W. A. Brownell, Duke 
George Washington University, P 
sity , Florence Bamberger, Johns 
H Thompson, Howard University, E ±- 
Teachers College , P V Sangren, WestFTION 
College, Michigan , R A Schwegler, University 
S 'I'aylor, University of Kentucky, I P FoC^t increase in 
Stale University , W S Small, University of 
R Good and H. C. Koch, University of Michigan”, ^^singly 
Austin, Michigan State College. A. C Eurich and P O 
.son. University of Minnesota, P V' West, New York Univt 
sity, H H Abelson, College of the City of New York; P. A. 
Witty, Northwestern University , L F Kuntz, University of 
Notre Dame , H. G Good, Ohio Slate University , C O. 
Mathews, Ohio Wesleyan University , C W Knudsen, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, R D IMatthews and E D 
Gnzzell, University of Pennsylvania, G W Hartmann and 
R P Wray, Pennsylvania State College, O K. Buros, Rut- 
gers University , F M Crowley, St Louis University , W. H. 
Burton, University of Southern California, J. B Sear-,, Stan- 
ford University , H. P Smith, Syracuse University , G. E. 
Walk, Temple University, J E. Avent, University of Ten- 
nessee, B F, Pittenger, University of d’exas E A Jacobsen, 
Utah State Agricultural College, E K Hillbrand, University 
of Wichita, M J Neuberg, Wittenberg College, and O C. 
Schwiering, University of Wyoming M. D Munn, graduate 
assi.stant at the University of Cincinnati, was of material as- 
sistance in certain of the bibliographical work. 

C. V G. 

A. S B. 

D. E. S. 




EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

The past quarter century has seen a very great increase in 
the use of scientific methods in the attack upon educational 
problems The results of scientific research have increasingly 
tfected educational procedure m all phases— administration, 
s ijlervision, and teaching 

The realization has grown that all school workers must know 
something of the nature and technique of scientific research. 
This IS necessary, first, in order that such workers may utilize 
sound methods in attacking their own practical problems All 
too often these problems have been solved by reference to 
“expel ience,” which is perforce limited and in many cases 
misleading Critically analyzed experience is, of course, valu- 
able Second, this knowledge is necessary in order that school 
workers may be better able to distinguish the fundamental 
from the superficial, the basic from the momentary fad. Pos- 
se'-sed of relatively limited and superficial training, too many 
.school workers in the United States are prone to follow the 
“latest idea,’’ whether it be sound or hopelessly superficial 
- More recently there has emerged the idea that classroom 
teachers must not only make use of .scientific methods and 
know the technical background of teaching, but should also 
be encouraged to participate in the derivation of this very 
scientific background itself. This idea is sound psychologically 
and fully in accord with our democratic school philosophy. 
Hence, knowledge of scientific methods is necessary not only 
for the field worker on any level, but also for all prospective 
school workers in training 

A number of books and manuals have appeared in answer 
to the need just indicated. Most of tj«m have be«i commend- 
able, pioneer efforts. The authors of the present volume have 

xiii 
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built upon and acknowledged their indebtedness to the earlier 
works, but have gone far beyond previous efforts. The material 
has been in formulation for several years and was tested in 
many institutions in mimeographed form Each of the three 
authors has done noteworthy work in his particular aspect of 
the total field so that the volume here presented is a sound, 
systematic, coherently organized treatment of the techniques 
of scientific research A number of troublesome items are 
treated here for the first time. The language is such that any 
school worker or graduate student can understand it Graduate 
students in particular will be greatly aided through the sugges- 
tions for finding problems and starling research. 

The authors have confined their treatment to methods of 
scientific research even though they have deliberately avoided 
the use of the word snenttfic in the title The philosophic 
method is mentioned as both supplementary and complemen- 
tary to the scientific Xo discussion is given of the separate or 
complementary use of the philosophic method though the 
supplementary use is discussed at various points. The authors 
prefer to treat the two methods as parts of a complete act of 
thought and sincerely believe that nothing is gained by sepa- 
rate discussion Although this treatment is in accord with t.’^e 
definition and practice of many scientists in education, there 
will be readers from both the scientific and the philosophic 
schools who will regret omission of separate discussion of the 
two methods. 

The volume is, as indicated above, a masterful treatment 
and should have marked effect upon those phases of school 
work susceptible to scientific attack. 


W. H. Burton 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NATT'RE OF SCIENTIFIC THINKING 

Man in his search for truth has appealed, in general, to five 
sources of evidence (i) custom and tradition, (2) authority, 
(3) personal experience, (4) syllogistic reasoning from appar- 
ently self-evident propositions, and (5) scientific inquiry^ 
These five sources of evidence represent a rough and over- 
lapping chronological sequence in the history of human think- 
ing, man’s earliest search for truth being characterized by an 
appeal to custom, tradition, authority, and personal experience, 
and later by an appeal to syllogistic reasoning and scientific 
inquiry. Although it is evident that man has not yet devised 
any perfect methods of searching for what he calls truth, it 
appears that, with the passage of time, improvements have 
been made in this respect In the appeal to custom, tradition, 
authority, and personal experience man found a source of 
truth not without value. As time passed, however, he dis- 
covered other sources which seemed to offer new knowledge, 
understanding, and insight. Thus arose the appeal to syllogis- 
tic reasoning and scientific inquiry. These methods of seeking 
truth have continued to the present time and constitute man’s 
current intellectual equipment for solving the mysteries of 
life and nature. 

The appeal to custom and tradition. Of the totality of 
man’s activities, comparatively few will be brought con- 
sciously to his attention in such a manner that he will need 
to choose between them, to determine their efficacy, or to seek 

1 John C Almack, Rtstarch and TAes$s Wnting, pp 57-63 Boston Houghton Miffim 
Co , 1930 

Wiiliam A. McCail, Bow io Experiment in Education, pp 1-3 hfew York The Mac 
miDan Co , 1923 

William Clark Trow, Scientific Method tn Education, pp. 9-27. Boston Houghton 
Mifflm Co.f 192 s 
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their ultimate logical justification. The majority of his opin- 
ions, attitudes, and actions will be as they are because he 
knows, desires, or has time to discover nothing better. The 
customs of his times and the traditions of his people will 
decide such things for him. His clothes, speech, food, and 
mode of living are largely determined in the same manner.^ 
This acceptance of custom and tradition is to some extent a 
necessary human economy, but when the fact that a thing is, or 
has always been so, is employed as its justification, the result 
may be an appalling intellectual stagnation When man recog- 
nized his own mental inadequacies in this respect, a great step 
forward was taken in the development of human thinking 
The appeal to authority. In times of storm, pestilence, and 
conflict man often finds the dictates of custom and tradition 
inadequate , he is driven from his complacency to newer and 
better modes of behavior Savage man with his belief in magic, 
charms, and the supernatural appealed to the tribal wise men 
and to his gods in times of crises These practices have been 
succeeded in civilized nations by secular and religious au- 
thority. In early limes in nearly all countries the aim, content, 
and methodology of education, for example, were determined 
by the authority of the church In China the formal educa- 
tion of children began and often ended with a study of the 
writings of Confucius , in India, with a study of the Koran , in 
Palestine, with a study of the Old Testament ; and in western 
Europe and America, with the study of the Bible.® For cen- 
turies the church which had civilized and christianized the 
western world was looked upon as arbiter in all matters whether 
religious or secular. It is natural that her pupils would turn to 
their teacher when doubts arose and accept her authority as 
final, not to be questioned by the layman.* With the growth of 
strong secular states in western Europe, however, the balance 
of power passed from church to state, and the appeal was 

2 W C Trow, op » p 9 

8 Ibid , pp 9>3 7 

4 Samuel Chester Parker, A Textbook tn the Hatory oj Modem Elementary Ednca- 
tion, pp 109-54 Boston Ginn and Co , 1911 
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addressed to kings, parliaments, and legislatures. In recent 
years, for example, at least three state legislatures in the United 
States have enacted laws on the validity of the principles of 
evolution Other sources of authority are found in the nations’ 
scholars, philosophers, and scientists, the worth-whileness of 
their counsel depending of course upon their judgment, in- 
telligence, and scholarship. From the dawn of civilization man 
has appiealed (and in the absence of more reliable informa- 
tion, rightfully) to his oracles, his intellectual superiors, his 
church, his state, his king, and to his God or gods for guidance 
The appeal to personal experience. Although man does ap- 
peal to custom, tradition, and authority in his attempts to 
derive satisfactory solutions to perplexing problems, no single 
source of evidence is, however, more universally employed in 
the search for truth than is personal experience. This source 
of evidence provides knowledge of most ordinary affairs in 
everyday life When confronted with a difficult situation, one 
naturally turns first to his own experiences in similar situa- 
tions for an idea of what to do. If one’s own experiences are 
inadequate, he may turn to those of friends and acquaintances 
If the problem is of sufficient importance and of long standing, 
and if there are records of the experiences of others with it, 
one may profit by an appeal to history History offers, thus, the 
means by which the experiences of people are extended from 
the present into remote times and places 
Valuable as the appeal to personal experience is, it is sub- 
ject, however, to gross inaccuracies Important sources of error 
are. (r) argument from a single or limited number of in- 
stances , ( 2 ) argument from positive instances, and the neglect 
of negative instances, (3) the omission of evidence contrary 
to one’s opinion , (4) failure to observe important circum- 
stances attending different phenomena; (5) erroneous conclu- 
sions due to prepossessions, preconceived ideas, and prejudices , 
(6) attributing to a single antecedent consequences arising 
from two or more antecedents, (7) inaccurate instruments of 
measurement, dependence upon subjective judgment, estimates, 
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and guesses, (8) argument from analogy, (9) failure to dis- 
criminate between material and immaterial circumstances; 
(10) mistaken inferences of various sorts and (ii) hasty 
generalizations from insufficient evidence For a further discus- 
sion of these ordinary fallacies of thinking, the reader is re- 
ferred to almost any elementary textbook m logic."' 

The aim of the preceding statement is not to minimize the 
importance of personal experience as a source of evidence in 
everyday affairs. Science itself, as is generally known, is an 
appeal to experience James Harvey Robinson has already 
referred to the fact that most people do not rea.son, but ration- 
alize " That is, they employ their own individual experiences 
to support previously acquired likes and dislikes This is true, 
but it is also true that a keen mind, with some knowledge of 
the fallacies of ordinary thinking, may offer many valuable 
observations out of the richness of its own experiences and 
those of others These observations constitute not only a source 
of practical guidance, but a valuable source of hypotheses for 
scientific inquiry This intimate connection between personal 
experience and science is frequently overlooked In many of 
its undertakings, science merely begins with the distinctions, 
tentative generalizations, and the suppositions found in ordi- 
nary experience and extends these by making them more defi- 
nite and consistent. There is already in the language of 
ordinary life an organization of experience, and it is from this 
pattern that scientific thinking takes its departure. From this 
point of view, science consists merely of correcting, extending, 
and verifying familiar concepts of life. 

The appeal to syllogistic reasoning from apparently self- 
evident propositions.’ A great advance was made when man 
began to tbiuk about his own thinking. The product of these 
early intellectual efforts was deductive logic, founded by Aris- 

B Thomat Fowler. TAc hlements of Inductive Loitc (Third edition, corrected anj 
revised) Oxford Clarendon Press, 1876 Pp xxvli -f 560 

e James Harvey Robmson, The Afttid in the Making The Relation of Intelligence to 
Social Reform New York, Harper and Bros, 19x2 

7 J WeltoD, The Lopcal Bases of Education, pp io5>6. London Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd , 19x9. 
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totle and perfected by the medieval scholastics. The chief 
instrument of deduction was the syllogism, composed of a 
major premise, a minor premise, and a conclusion, as, for ex- 
ample, ( I ) all sinners deserve punishment , ( 2 ) A B is a sinner ; 
(3) therefore, A B deserves punishment The essence of such 
syllogistic reasoning consists of showing that a given particular 
case falls under a general rule. As applied by the medieval 
schola.stics, it consisted chiefly of proving or disproving, by 
the use of appropriate logical techniques, selected statements 
from Aristotle and the Church Fathers “ Although the scholastic 
method purported to furnish good mental training, it tended to 
degenerate into mere argumentation for its own sake, and con- 
sidering the amount of attention devoted to it, contributed 
relatively little as a means of discovering truth Defended and 
opposed by long strings of syllogisms, such hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions as whether a pig driven to market is held by the man 
or the rope, or whether a shield white on one side and black 
on the other may be called black or white, brought this system 
of logic into disrepute The pnmary weakness of the syll o gism. 
however, is in its premises These were accepted by medieval 
scholastics as authoritative or as apparently self-evident from 
experience. Granting the premises, mistakes were not usually 
made in the actual chain of reasoning. A secondary weakness 
of syllogistic reasoning arises from the indefinite, ambiguous, 
and elusive verbal symbolism of logical terms and propositions. 
Words have many interpretations, meaning different things to 
different people at different times. These and other factors 
have caused the syllogistic method to lose favor. 

Although this approach to problem solving is not generally 
in good repute to-day, the fact remains that it has done 
splendid service in the past and contains much of value for 
present and future problem solving The chief difficulties with 
it, already noted, are its acceptance of premises as self-evident 

8 Roscoe Lewis Ashley, Early European Ctvihzation, pp 516-9 New York The Mac- 
millan Co, 1917. 

9 Daniel S Robinaon. The Principles of Reasoning: Ao Introduction to Logic and 
Scientific Method, p 336 (Second edition ) New York D, Appleton and Co., 1930. 
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and the elusiveness of verbal symbols Aside from these diffi- 
culties, it should be said that the conventions of deductive logic 
are just as true to-day as ever, and if one accepts the fact 
that scientific inquiry is an inductive-deductive process, prin- 
' ciples of logic are tremendously important. The student of the 
methodology of educational research may find much that is 
archaic in deductive logic, he will also find much that is in- 
dispensable to good thinking 

The appeal to scientific inquiry. Difficult as it is to fix an 
exact date for the beginning of the scientific method (because 
ideas do not come into being full grown), this event is assigned 
customarily to the seventeenth century Galileo (1564-1642) 
made his famous experiment on the rate of acceleration of fall- 
ing bodies from the leaning tower of Pisa in 1589, he invented 
the telescope in 1611 , Napier (1550-1617) published his work 
on logarithms in 1614, Briggs (1561-1631) used decimal nota- 
tion in 1617; Bacon (1561-1626) published his Novum 
Organum in 1620, Kepler (1571-1630) offered proof in 1609 
of the Copernican hypothesis that the earth and other planets 
move around the sun, Harvey (1578-1657) presented his trea- 
tise on the circulation of the blood in 1628 , and Newton (1642- 
1727) furnished the mathematical proof of the hypothesis of 
universal gravitation in 1679” From these modest but ex- 
ceedingly important contributions has arisen the magnificent 
structure of modern science 

Viewed historically, man’s first explanations of the natural 
phenomena about him were expressed in terms of the super- 
natural This sort of explanation is well represented in the 
savage’s belief in magic, charms, witches, and other super- 
natural forces Unable to understand the complexity of the 
natural environment in which he found himself, savage man 

AlthouRli Arjstotle, whn was intfnl upon serkinK scipntific explanations, emphasized 
the importance of proceetims from systematically collected fads (induction) to general- 
izations, these being the indispensable! premises for deductive reasoning, in practice he 
failed because he did not see the real nature of induclum and hypothetical thinking, 
ond the ne<.essit\ for «iifiin(!: and probing faciv 

r A Westaway, Scientific Method Its Philosophical Basis and Its Modes of Appli- 
cation, p 76 (Third edition 1 London Blackie and Son, Ltd , 1914 
li Samuel Chester Parker, op at , pp 113-9 
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appealed to the supernatural. These explanations were recorded 
in the traditions of the tribe and interpreted by the tribal 
wise men Gradually, as man emerged from savagery into civil- 
ization, he began to note many real and imagined relationships 
in nature, such as wet feet cause colds, a circle around the 
moon portends bad weather , one fish dropped into each hill of 
corn makes better corn , certain farm crops planted in a lightj 
moon grow better than when planted in a dark moon fat men 
are more jovial than lean , individuals who learn rapidly forget 
rapidly , and physiognomical features are indicative of intelli- 
gence and criminal tendencies. All such unexplained uniformi- 
ties, imagined or real, growing out of the trial-and-error 
experiences of the race, are called empirical knowledge , thus, 
as a result, there are empirical agriculture, empirical medicine, 
and empirical education Much that claims the name of educa- 
tion to-day belongs to the empirical category,’-' based upon the 
trial-and-error efforts of the profession Many of the so-called 
laws of the physical sciences are also empirical, that is, ob- 
served uniformitie.s in nature for which no adequate reason or 
explanation can be assigned ' ’ One may know, for example, 
that certain drugs wall produce certain effects, without know- 
ing the physiological processes involved , or that certain chem- 
icals react in a given manner, without understanding why they 
do so, etc Although man must frequently content himself with 
these empirical findings, the ultimate goal of science is com- 
plete explanation The tremendous significance of the theory of 
evolution isTo'Le found in the explanatory principle that it 
offers for so great a range of facts Newton’s law of gravity, 
the nebular theory in astronomy, and the theory of relativity 
are other examples. We cannot, however, fully explain an ob- 
served uniformity in nature until we comprehend its numerous 
relations, until we discover the deeper nature of the underlying 
system, and until we understand why it acts as it does When 
one is able to understand the uniformities of nature and to 


12\V C Trnt\ op at, pp io-2i 
11 J Weilon, op at , p 204 

Daniel S Robinson, op ai pp 3R9-97 
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offer satisfactory principles of explanation, one’s knowledge 
is complete, comprehensive, and sctentific. This is the ultimate 
goal of all science 

The nature of scientific thinking. The scientific method of 
research is an inductive-deductive mode of thinking through 
which one seeks to discover, establish, and explain the uni- 
formities of nature by appealing to experience It involves a 
double movement of thought first, a movement forward from 
the partially known and sometimes confused data of experi- 
ence, secured from all available sources (controlled systematic 
observation, uncontrolled incidental observation, previous in- 
vestigation, reading, conversation, and reflective thinking) 
toward universal relationships expressed as hypotheses, laws, 
principles, or propositions, that is, from the particular to the 
general , and second, a backward movement from these general 
propositions to the particular facts or data of experience, that 
is, from the general to the particular Induction moves for- 
ward from the particular to the general The mind begins with 
facts and moves in the direction of some interpretative prin- 
ciple, hypothesis, or explanatory concept.'^ Deduction is a 
backward movement from the general to the particular It aims 
at the verijLcatkui-and proof of hypotheses by bringing their 
logical implications into line with the facts of the case. Thus 
scientific thinking starts with facts and continually returns 
to facts to test and verify its hypotheses. 


1 s There ib a considerable division of opinion amon^ lofpcians about the inductive- 
deductive character of the scientific method Deductive logic is usually associated with 
syllogistic reasoning and inductive Iomc with scientific reasoning Even the more formal 
logicians, however, appear to recogniae a deductive element in the inductive methods of 
science Thomas Fowler, The Elements of Inductive Lof^tc (Third Edition Oxford The 
riarendon Press, 1876), James Creighton, An Introductory Logic (Fourth Edition, re- 
vised New York The Macmillan Co, 1920), W Stanley Jevons, The Principles of 
Suence A Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method (Second Edition London Macmillan 
and Co, Ltd, 1924) Daniel S Robtnson, The Principles of Reasoning An Introduction 
to Logic and the Scientific Method (Second Edition New York D Appleton and Co , 
1930), J Welton, The Logical Bases 0} Education (London Macmillan and Co, Ltd, 
1919), and Its Modes of Appheatton (Third Edition London Blackie and Son, Ltd , 
1924) 

10 John Dewey, How We Think, pp 6S-78. Boston D C Heath and Co., 1910 
Matthew Thompson McClure, An Introduction to the Logic of Reflection, pp. 349-86 
New York Henry Holt and Co, 1925 
17 Ibid , p 362 
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Dewey supplies the following example of the inductive- 
deductive character of thinking ; A man who has left his rooms 
in order finds them upon his return in a state of confusion, 
articles being scattered at random The notion comes to his 
mind that burglary would account for the disorder He has not 
'seen the burglars, but this hypothesis offers a plausible expla- 
nation of the facts It also occurs to him that his children are 
mischievous , they may have throwm the things about Thus a 
competing hypothesis arises, but judgment is suspended until 
positive’ proof is had. At this point the deductive movement 
begins Further observations, recollections, and reasonings are 
conducted on the basis of the suggested hypotheses If bur- 
glars were responsible, certain things would have happened , 
articles of value would be missing. In this thinking process the 
man goes from the general to the particular, not merely, how- 
ever, to the original particulars (which would be fruitless or 
would take him in a circle), but to new facts, the actual dis- 
covery or non-discovery of which will test the validity of the 
supposed explanation. He searches for new evidence He thus 
moves back and forth from facts to principles, and from prin- 
ciples to facts until a satisfactory explanation is derived, or 
the solution of his problem given up as a bad job.^® The 
scientific mode of thought involves operations similar to those 
described above, but more systematically performed. 

A second example may be taken from the field of education; 
from the partial data now available, it appears that the sub- 
ject-matter of the formally taught, logically organized school 
subjects may be less well retained than knowledge learned 
incidentally or functionally in natural life situations. One has 
observed that the rules of grammar, the facts of history, and 
the formulae of mathematics are almost always soon forgotten ; 
but when one learns to skate, swim, or drive an automobile, 
one seldom if ever forgets. Thus, there is first a movement 
from the ccmcrete facts of experience toward a working 
hypothesis. It appears that there is an observed difference in 


18 John Dowry, op ctt pp S3-3 
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the products from these two methods of learning, and thi^ 
difference is temporarily attributed to the mode of learning. 
At this point the process is reversed, and the movement from 
the general to the particular begins The general proposition 
may now be compared with new facts systematically collected 
for the occasion The general proposition may now take the 
form of a series of specific questions, such as (a) Is it true 
that facts functionally learned are longest retained^ (d) 
Does this difference obtain for all sorts of materials'' (r) Is it 
true for individuals of all levels of training, maturity, and in- 
telligence? (d) If It is true that functionally learned subject- 
matter is longest retained, is the difference attributable to 
functional learning > (e) Can the difference be accounted for on 
the basis of repetition ^ (/) Can the difference be accounted for 
on the basis of dnvc or interest ^ (g) Can the difference be ac- 
counted for on the basis of meaning^ etc. Each of these special 
suppositions will need to lie carefully and systematically tested 
in the light of the already available facts and newly collected 
facts As the thinking progresses, certain suppositions will need 
to be discarded, and new ones will take their places, until a 
defensible explanation is derived The scientific worker starts 
with facts and continually returns to facts until his tentatively 
announced suppositions are fully tested and verified 

Some distinguishing characteristics of the scientific 
method. Of the many distinguishing features of scientific 
thinking, reference may be made to six: (i) science is based 
on facts, (2) science employs the principles of analysis as a 
fundamental procedure in the comprehension of complex phe- 
nomena, (3) science employs hypotheses in the thinking in- 
volved, (4) scientific thinking is characterized by freedom 
from emotional bias; (5) science utilizes accurate measure- 
ment; and (6) science employs quantitative methods in the 
treatment of its data. To secure a better conception of the 
scientific method of investigation, each of these six distinguish- 
ing features will be discussed briefly. 

Science is based on facts. The greatest discovery ever made 
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in human thinking was that the way to determine whether a 
thjng is present is to look and see.’® Galileo’s experiments with 
falling bodies at the leaning tower of Pisa represented not 
merely progress in his chosen science but a revolution in think- 
ing It occurred to Galileo, following many centuries of theo- 
rizing about the problem, that the easiest way in which to settle 
the argument about the rate of acceleration of falling bodies 
was to look and see A similar procedure occurred in the field 
of education when J M Rice -® suggested, not many years ago, 
that teachers find out whether pupils could spell by giving 
them achievement tests of spelling. There are innumerable op- 
portunities to-day in the field of education for the application 
of this principle of evidence. Too much argumentation centers 
about things that might be settled upon the application of the 
simple principle of “look and see.” As has been said, one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the scientific method is its 
appeal to facts 

Science employs the method of analysis in the comprehen- 
ston of complex phenomena The natural phenomena with 
which man comes into contact are exceedingly complex This 
is particularly true of the subject-matter of education Man’s 
abilities to perceive and comprehend are, moreover, exceed- 
ingly limited. If he desires to succeed in his thought processes, 
he must not attempt wholes beyond his comprehension The 
most difficult problems of life can be better comprehended by 
breaking them up into parts and by attending to each part 
separately Instead of attempting to comprehend, for example, 
the whole of mental discipline at one bold stroke, it would 
seem better to think first of one of its parts; (i) Do habits 
of neatness acquired in handwriting transfer to other simple 
forms of behavior? (2) Does the ability to think logically in 
geometry transfer to the logical arrangement of the facts in a 
case of law? (3) Does transfer take place more readily with 

10 R D Carmichael, Tkt Lagtc of Dtscovery, pp 30-1 London Open Court 
Publishing Co , 1930 

zt' G M Ruch, The Objective or New-tyPe Examination An Introduction to ^duca« 
tional Measurement, p, ta Chicago Scott, Foresman and Co , '939 
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some forms of instruction than with others, or is it a constant 
and independent of methods of instruction ? Analysis is, there- 
fore, an important step in problem solving It proceeds by 
resolving gross total situations into elements in order that the 
investigator may give each part his separate and undivided 
attention By applying the method of analysis and the con- 
trol of factors according to the law of the single variable, each 
detail of a complex situation is brought within the focus of at- 
tention. It is then possible to encompass situations otherwise 
incomprehensible “ 

Science employs hypotheses in guiding the thmktng process. 
When our experience tells us that a given phenomenon follows 
regularly upon the appearance of certain other phenomena, we 
conclude that the former iS connected with the latter by some 
sort of relationship and we form an hypothesis concerning this 
relationship It is this hypothetical anticipation of nature’s 
laws that constitutes one of the most distinguishing features 
of the scientific method of inquiry. The mind does not wait for 
a complete enumeration of all of the facts, but jumps sooner 
or later to some sort of tentative supposition or provisional 
guess which seems to explain the situation under observation, 
that is, in terms of such evidence as is at hand Once enter- 
tained, such a hypothesis becomes the starting point for further 
investigation. It serves as a sort of guiding light in a world of 
darkness It gives point to the search, making it an intelligent 
one, directing it toward likely sources of truth.'*'’ It appears 
that unless we go to nature with something in mind, we are not 
likely to learn much. We see, as a rule, only what we look for. 
As the research progresses, we frequently find it necessary to 
discard one hypothesis in favor of another. It is as if one were 

21 M T McClure, op cu , pp tfS-22 

22 Analysis offers an economical mrHie of thought, but it presents a possible limitation 
The parts of a total situation need to be studied not merely in relation to each other 
but to the complex phenomena of which they ate a part Precaution needs to be exer- 
cised lest the parts themselves be changed in the process of analysis 

28 K D Carmichael, op cf/ , p 84 

24 James E Creighton, An Introductory Loik, pp. 378-97. (Fourth edition, revised.) 
New York The Macmillan , 1930 

26 W, htaolcy Jevoaa, The PrtnetpUs 0/ Sc%ence. A Treatise on Logic and Scientific 
Method, p. 576 (Secemd edition.) L^dmi Macmillao and Co, Ltd, 1934 
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swimming from shore to shore across a wide river. One may 
swim first to a small island and then use this island as a base 
for the recuperation of one’s energies for the continued swim. 
Hypotheses are islands in the stream of thought 
Science is characterized by freedom from emotional bias, 
One of the distinguishing characteristics of scientific thinking, 
and the first prerequisite for success in scientific investigation, 
is an alert, flexible, and open mind, a mind free from emotional 
bias. No one word sums up this attitude One must be alert 
and continually on the watch for new ideas , he must be flexible 
and ready to modify old ideas in the light of new evidence, 
and he must never allow his own personal likes and dislikes to 
color the facts Scientific knowledge, at least ideally, is de- 
personalized and de-emotionahzed, and free from the emotional 
“halo” which characterizes so many of the burning convictions 
of lay workers untrained in scientific thinking. Nothing is more 
irritating to a true scientist than obscure and opinionated 
thinking. The real motive which spurs the true scientist is a 
consuming curiosity to find the truth.^’ 

Science employs objective measurement. A further dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the scientific method is its use of 
objective measurement. The lay and untrained worker is prone 
to rely upon guesses, estimates, and subjective evaluations, 
the scientist measures, weighs, tests, and accurately determines 
amounts of phenomena under investigation. The progress of 
the sciences has always been closely related to the development 
and refinement of instruments of measurement As the sciences 
advance, they become more and more accurately quantitative. 
As Jevons says . “Forces hardly suspected to exist by one 
generation, are clearly recognized by the next, and precisely 
measured by the third generation.” Nothing tends to promote 
the advancement of knowledge in a given field of research a& 

20 M T McClure, op at , pp 368 75 
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readily as the application of a new instrument of measurement. 
The science of heat may be said to have begun with the con- 
struction of the thermometer, chemistry has been created 
chiefly by the careful use of the balance, and astronomy by 
the invention of the telescope. Progress in the scientific study 
of education has been closely associated with the development 
of accurate instruments of measurement 

The use of quantitative methods m the treatment of data A 
final distinguishing characteristic of the scientific method is 
its application of quantitative methods to the treatment of 
data. It has alreafiy been said that instead of relying upon 
estimates, guesses, and general impressions, the scientist meas- 
ures the phenomena under consideration as accurately as 
possible The results of his measurements are, therefore, re- 
corded m comparable units that may be counted, added, sub- 
tracted, multiplied, and divided Instead of relying upon the 
treacherous verbalism of ordinary language, the scientist em- 
ploys the new and more exact language of mathematics to 
make the analysis, classification, and summarization of data 
more reliable. Beginning with the careful study of one aspect 
of phenomena at a time, he assembles the pertinent data into 
meaningful categories and summarizes the facts into mathe- 
matical values, such as, means, medians, modes, probable 
errors, quartile deviations, standard deviations, and coefficients 
of correlation, which are less ambiguous than the terms of 
ordinary language The careful measurement of phenomena 
and the mathematical treatment of the data thus collected are 
indispensable features of the scientific method. 

J Steps in the process of scientific thinking. A further char- 
acterization of the general methodology of scientific research 
can best result from a discussion of the logical steps involved 
in scientific thinking. Briefly they may be stated as follows : 

1 A preliminary observation of facts 

2 The formulation of a hypothesis 

29 J Welton, The Logical Bases of Education, p 13;; Londoo* Macmillan and Co, 

Ltd, 1919 
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3 The testing of the hypothesis by companson of its consequences 
with the results of a careful analysis of the phenomena under con- 
sideration 

A more detailed enumeration of the steps involved in scientific 
thinking may be stated as follows; 

1 The location and definition of a problem 

2 Survey of past experiences with the problem, previous investiga- 
tions and the already available data to get ideas about past and pos- 
sible future solutions and methods of investigation 

3 The formulation of a hypothesis (or hypotheses) representing 
a tentative solution of the problem under investigation, to be em- 
ployed as a guide in the collection of additional data (by step 2 oi 
step 5 ) which may lead to an accepted solution of the problem or to 
the formulation of a new hypothesis (or hypotheses) that may be 
employed in the collection of more data, etc 

4 The mental elaboration of the hypothesis (or hypotheses), 
checking for agreement with fact, veriliabihty, and logical consistency 
(The mental elaborations here refeired to may end in a belief that 
the solution is correct or m the formulation of new hypotheses to 
guide in the collection of new data, etc ) 

5 The collection of additional data (it necessary) through a new 
appeal to experience by means of measurement, observation, and ex- 
perimentation (The already available data may be incomplete, or 
collected under conditions that throw doubt upon their trustworthi- 
ness, or recorded in terms that are ambiguous and subject to many 
interpretations or mis-interpretations, thus making it necessary to col- 
lect new data ) 

6 The analysis, classification, and summarisation of the data col- 
lected 

7 The formulation of new generalizations representing observed 
uniformities, explanatory principles, or scientific law 

The last step, that is, the formulation of explanatory prin- 
ciples or scientific laws, usually follows only upon the projec- 
tion and systematic testing of many hypotheses. A single in- 
vestigation is seldom sufficient. If one is desirous of undei- 
standing the underlying system of complex phenomena such as 
are observed in professional education, he should expect to 
spend many hours in the investigation of these phenomena ; in 
collecting, analyzing, and systematizing data , and in reflecting 
upon the results. It is only by the persistent, continuous, and 
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systematic investigation of a limited field of research that one 
may expect to attain scientific insight into the more complex 
problems of education. 

It may appear fiom the list of steps given above that scien- 
tific thinking follows some invariable sequence Such, however, 
IS not the case For example, many problems, new and un- 
foreseen, will arise m the process of investigation ft has some- 
times been said that the best way to develop a problem 
consciousness is to experiment New hypotheses or altered 
hypotheses may arise at almost any point in the process ot 
investigation These lead to the collection of new data, new 
reasoning, and new research Reference has already been made 
in this chapter to the backward and forward movement of 
scientific thinking One may go from step two to step three 
and the reverse many times before going to step four, and if 
the data are reasonably complete and accurate, one may never 
proceed beyond step four, feeling that the solution has with- 
out doubt been reached or that it is reasonably satisfactory 
Such is the case in many of the simpler instances of thinking 
about everyday problems of life and in philosophical research, 
as will be discussed later One proceeds to step five only when 
new and more accurate data are needed ““ 

The succeeding sections of this chapter will be devoted to a 
brief discussion of the seven rather detailed steps in scientific 
thinking enumerated above 

The location and definition of a problem. The first step in 
problem solving is the location of a problem, a felt need, or 
a recognized difficulty. Dewey cites three sorts of situations 
leading to difficulties.-** The first arises out of the lack of 
adaptation of means to end. One desires to keep an engagement 
at a certain time, and the existing hour taken in connection 


80 Tbe terms “already available data” and “new data,” because of the different inter- 
pretation*! placed upon them, have led to much confusion The data may be new to 
the iDVestigator, but if they have been experienced and recorded by others, whatever 
their form or source, they arc “already available data ” If the data involve new ob- 
servations, measurements, and records, even though similar observations may have been 
iqiade by previous invcbtigators, we refer to them as “new data ” 

31 "Oewey M>, pd 
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with the location, which may be some distance away, is in- 
congruous The given conditions cannot themselves be altered , 
the problem is “the discovery of intervening terms which when 
inserted between the remoter end and the given means will 
harmonize them with each other "In this case the difficulty 
resides in the conflict between conditions at hand and a de- 
sired result IMuch of die search for better means to an end, 
in education, falls within this category The second situation 
leading to difliculties arises in identifying the character of an 
object In this case some temporarily entertained belief is 
incompatible with certain observed facts. Dewey uses the ex- 
ample of the identification of what appeared to be a flagpole 
on a ferry boat He says, suppose we symbolize the qualities 
that suggest flagpole by the letters a, b, c, and those that 
oppose this suggestion by the letters p, q, r Let us further as- 
sume that the qualities themselves are really not inconsistent, 
but in the absence of other data they appear to conflict and 
Thus lead the mind to different and incongruous conclusions — 
hence the problem. Just as in our first case, the object here is 
to discover some intervening term or terms, symbolized by d, 
g, I, and o, which, when combined with the existing terms, will 
form a single whole. The method again is that of discovering 
the necessary intervening term or terms. The third situation 
leading to difficulties arises in explaining an unexpected evenL 
In this case, an observer trained to observe natural laws or 
uniformities finds something odd or exceptional in the behavior 
of some natural phenomenon The problem is to reduce an 
apparent irregularity to rule, law, or type. Here the method of 
solution is also to seek for an intermediary term or terms which 
will connect, by regular linkage, the seemingly odd or excep- 
tional behavior with conditions known to follow from 
processes supposed to be operative This feeling of need, dis- 
crepancy, or difficulty is defined as a problem 

Having experienced a difficulty, the next step in scientific 
thinking is to define the difficulty. In complex situations the 
exact nature of a difficulty is not always immediately under- 
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stood The situation demands careful observation, deliberation, 
and analysis To accept the first suggestion that presents itsell 
is to be unscientific in one’s thinking It is into just this error 
that untrained workers are likely to fall In the case of a physi- 
cian this careful analysis of a complicated situation before 
passing judgment is called diagnosis. The essence of this process 
is that one attempts to determine the nature of a problem 
before proceeding into its solution It is this, more than any- 
thing else, that distinguishes uncritical and uncontrolled think- 
ing from verified knowledge The selection and definition of 
a pioblem are discussed at grealei length in Chaptei II. 

The swvcy oj ah cad y available data One seldom begins re- 
search upon an ab^-olutely new problem .\s a rule, one has had 
i prior contact with the problem and a certain amount of cxpeii- 
ence with it This earlier experience furnishes a certain back 
ground of information useful in defining the problem and in 
formulating hypotheses Not only has the individual probably 
had prior contact with the problem hiniaelf, but other persons 
have probably come upon the same difficulty , they may have 
studied the problem systematically , and they may have re- 
ported the results of their thinking in published articles, mono- 
graphs, or books As a matter of fact, the student of educa- 
tional problems finds the whole of man’s past published ex- 
periences (and such unpublished experiences as he can learn) 
with such phenomena available for use in defining his prob- 
lems, in the formulation of hypotheses, and in deciding 
whether additional data are necessary. 

It has been said that the original mind is the well-informed 
mind One secures ideas about what is worthy of investigation, 
of methods of investigation, and of the probable solutions to 
problems by being well informed about such things. There is 
a large amount of useless rejietition of investigations in the 
field of education as a result of ignorance on the part of re- 
search workers concerning previous studies Although fre- 
quently the results of previous investigations need to be 


3 2 ]ohn Dewey, op at , pp 73-A 
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verified by further research, this should be intelligent research 
in which the worker is thoroughly informed about what has 
preceded him. The collection of new data according to the 
conventions of science is a time-consuming activity and should 
be undertaken only after the research worker has assured him- 
self that the problem is worthy of the special effort to be 
expended upon it and has not already been solved This prob- 
lem IS discussed in considerable detail in Chapter III. 

Before leaving this subject of the available data, emphasis 
should be placed on two facts Jn the first place, the use of 
past experiences with phenomena is an appeal to history, and 
historians have developed a system of working with documen- 
tary evidence with which research workers should be familiar. 
It is true that one can “muddle through’’ a survey of past 
thinking upon some subject without knowing much about the 
methods of historical research, but training in this field is 
essential to productive scholarship. So important is the use of 
the historical method in educational research that a separate 
chapter of this book has been devoted to it (Chapter VI). In 
the second place, the writers wish to emphasize the imjxirtance 
of historical analyses of past experiences with educational 
phenomena by stating that one may devote a lifetime of re- 
search to this field alone. One may concern himself, for ex- 
ample, with the history of selected aspects of the school’s 
program of instruction, such as school support, the nature of 
the curriculum, or changing concepts of method , with selected 
problems and issues, such as the school-subject organization 
versus the activity organization of subject-matter, the whole 
versus the part methods of instruction, or formal discipline; 
or with general surveys of elementary education, secondary 
education, or higher education The same point might be made 
with reference to concentration on or specialization in other 
steps in a complete act of thinking When a worker chooses 
to make the careful collection and systematization of past ex- 
periences with educational phenomena his special province of 
research, he becomes an educational historian. 
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The formulation of hypotheses. Earlier in this chapter the 
usF of hypotheses in thinkms was discussed as a distinguishing 
feature of the scientific method Having come upon some diffi- 
culty or some problem, one normally begins to cast about for 
a solution If the difficulty is one frequently experienced be- 
fore, one may recall the solution or probable solutions, and the 
proce.'.s may be greatly shortened This is the case with a 
fountain pen At certain fairly definite intervals the pen ceases 
to write. It is a real economy in thinking to remember that 
the pen is out of ink again and to eliminate the necessity of 
rediscovering each time the reason for the pen’s failure to write 
In educational research, however, we are generally not so much 
interested in this sort of hypothetical thinking as we are in the 
discovery of new relationships With this thought in mind, the 
question naturally arises “How does one get ideas about the 
probable solution to difficulties?” It has already been said that 
the original mind is the well-informed mind One purpose of 
the survey of one’s own experiences and of those of others 
with given problems is to secure ideas concerning probable solu- 
tions One might ask further. “Are there not methods for 
facilitating the formulation of hypotheses r” “Are there not 
some habits of thinking which are more conducive than others 
to the discovery of hypotheses?” etc These and similar ques- 
tions will be discussed in Chapter IV on the formulation and 
logical development of hypotheses. 

The logical development of hypotheses. One of the character- 
istics of a good hypothesis is its amenability to deductive 
reasoning. In this connection there are two very significant 
applications of the deductive technique. In the first place, 
hypotheses may be checked for logical consistency as infor- 
mally or as formally as one chooses. If the checking is done for- 
mally and systematically, one will doubtless employ a large 
share of what has been learned in the study of syllogistic rea- 
soning and deductive logic , A seco nd proces^hat pjje mav u.se, 
and ordinarily does, at this point in the jtesting.of hypotheses is 
to study the agreement of their deduced consequences with the 
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already known or readily discoverable facts in the case One 
might say, for example, “If this tentative supposition is true 
then such and such things should follow,” or “If this hy- 
pothesis is not true, then such and such other things should 
follow,” etc Thus, when the piofessor mentioned by Dewey 
returned to his room to find it in utter confusion, he formed 
some kind of a tentative conjecture as to the probable cause. 
The idea of burglary may have suggested itself From previous 
experience he has already formed some concept of burglary. 
With this concept in mind, he tests the burglary hypothesis by 
applying his knowledge of burglary to the facts in this par- 
ticular situation It is a process of checking back and forth 
from the facts in a case to a hypothesis and from the hypothesis 
to the facts in the case'' Dewey"* refers to this step as the 
rational elaboration of an idea, as the process of developing its 
bearing and implications. Creighton emphasizes the fact that 
a hypothesis from which nothing can be deduced is of no 
value Conjectures that seem plausible at first sight are often 
found unjustified or even absurd when their full consequences 
are traced Even when reasoning the bearings of a false suppo- 
sition does not lead to its rej'ection, such a procedure develops 
the main idea and makes it more amenable to actual verifica- 
tion 

The collection oj new data. Let us repeat that science pro- 
ceeds from particular facts to hypotheses, and from hypotheses 
to facts. If the data already available in the documents and 
the memories of man are adequate for the solution of a prob- 
lem, no new appeal to experience will be necessary. In such 
cases the completion of the first four of the seven steps in the 
complete act of thinking furnish, at least temporarily, the 
terminal point of the search for truth In many instances, how- 
ever, the record of past experiences may be incomplete or 
may have been made under conditions that cast doubt upon 

88 M T McClure, An Introduction to the Kosic of Reflection, pp. 349-54. New Yorks 
Henry Holt and Co, 1925 
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their trustworthiness For example, when the data have been 
collected by biased or unseeing observers, when the means of 
collecting the data have not been satisfactorily validated, when 
the observations have not been systematic and controlled, and 
when the records are made in the ambiguous terms which 
characterize the ordinary verbal record, it may be necessary 
to make a new appeal to experience 

The new appeal to experience may involve a simple noting 
of the presence or absence of simple units of a phenomenon, 
such as, the number of births, deaths, marriages, divorces, etc , 
or it maj involve the application of more refined instruments 
of measurement such as standardized tests, rating scales, and 
mechanical instruments of measurement, according to the con- 
ventions of science Further, the collection of data may be 
carried on by either controlled or uncontrolled observation 
It is sometimes advantageous to study phenomena under the 
artificially controlled conditions of experimentation To ex- 
pertment is to place phenomena, by means of artificial controls, 
m a favorable location foi obsercation Thus, the collection of 
data may involve simple counting, or simple counting plus 
measurement, under controlled oi uncontrolled conditions of 
observation A series of subse<tuent chapters will deal with this 
topic 

The analysis, classification, and summarization. The fact 
that analysis is one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the scientific method has already been emphasized From one 
point of view the topic of analysis belongs more appropriately 
under the heading of collection of data than with classification 
or summarization of data Some analysis of a phenomenon, and 
t e circumstances surrounding it, into elements, constituents, 
or factors must precede any attempt to control the given fac- 
tors for experimental purposes. Though this is true, analysis is 
also an important phase of the classification and summariza- 
tion of data. In the classification of data one assembles data 

se Thomas Fowler, op at, pp 38.50 
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of like characteristics A chair, a table, a couch, and a rug 
may all be thought of as household furniture and assigned to 
this category They are also manufactured articles and may 
be classified as such. The types of categories constructed in the 
classification of data will depend, of course, upon the phe- 
nomena under investigation, and the purposes of the research in 
progress The contribution made by the summarization of data 
to scientific thinking is the economy of thinking brought about 
by the assemblage of a multitude of facts into a single whole 
If one collects a large number of data about some phenomenon, 
it becomes correspondingly difficult to retain them in mind 
as the number of facts increases For example, instead of at- 
tempting to retain the individual 1 Q ’s of 300 elementary- 
school children, it ordinarily serves one's purpose better to 
calculate the mean 1 Q Likewise, one might calculate through 
the use of appropriate statistical methods the spread of talent, 
the relationship of one trait to another, etc. The special 
economies arising out of such treatments of the data have 
given rise to the subject of educational statistics Before one 
progresses very far in the scientific study of the problems of 
education, one must have mastered at least the rudiments of 
statistics It IS a maj'or function of statistics to furnish re- 
search workers with economical and effective means of analyz- 
ing, classifying, and summarizing data. This problem is 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter XI 

Generalization. The ultimate goal of science is the formula- 
tion of valid generalizations in the form of verified supposi- 
tions, explanatory principles, or scientific laws If the data 
are complete, convincing, and important, the generalization 
may take the form of a complete scientific explanation Most 
investigations will fall short, however, of this ultimate goal 
of science, contributing merely to the formulation of new hy- 
potheses to be employed in the search for new insight. We 
have already shown that the problems of education are com- 

87 Thomah Fowler, op c\t , pp 50-87 
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plex , il is only through the careful, painstaking, and systematic 
investigation of such problems that one ma> hope to obtain 
valid solutions possible of statement* iti the form of generali- 
zations Chaplei XII discusses at grcalei length the problem 
of formulating conclusions and generalizations 

Science, history, and philosophy in research. Before bring- 
ing this discussion of the nature of scientific thinking to a 
(lose it is essential to comment briefly on the supplementary 
character of history, stience, and philosophy in educational 
research One may if he chooses, follow through, with refer- 
ence to some particular problem, the entire secjuence of steps 
of a lomplete act of thinking, as set forth in the foregoing 
discussion, or may specialize m a single phase of the research 
process If one specializes, for example, m sxstematizing the 
records of past experiences with educational phenomena, we 
call him an educational historian If one specializes in the 
critical examination of educational theories, h>potheses, and 
generalizations in the light of data which are already avail- 
able, we call him an educational philosopher 1 f one specializes 
in the solving of educational problems by making new appeals 
to experience through systematic, controlled and uncontrolled 
observation, in field or laboratory, we call him an educational 
scientist in the classical sense of the term These several ap- 
proaches to research are merely phases of the complete act of 

thinking, and there can be no fundamental conflict between 
them. 

Concluding statement. The authors have presented in this 
chapter a discussion of the nature of scientific thinking; first, 
the sources of evident, namely, personal experience, custom’ 
and tradition, authority, syllogistic rea.soning, and scientific 
inquiry, and second, the three levels of knowledge, super- 
natural beliefs, empirical findings, and scientific explana- 
tions The scientific method was defined as an inductive- 
deductive mode of thinking in which one seeks to explain 
the uniformities of nature by appealing to experience. It 
possesses six distinguishing features; (i) its appeal to facts 
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(2) its application of the method of analysis, (3) its use of 
hypotheses, (4) its freedom from emotional bias, fs) its use 
of objective measurement, and (6) its use of quantitative 
methods in the treatment of data Seven steps were recognized 
and defined as constituting scientific procedure (i) the loca- 
tion and definition of a problem, (2) a survey of the already 
available data, (3) the formulation of a hypothesis, (4) the 
development of the hypothesis, (5) the collection of new or 
additional data, (6) the analysis, classification, and summari- 
zation of data, and (7) generalization Finally, a brief com- 
ment was offered concerning the supplementary character of 
science, philosophy, and history The lemaining chapters of 
this volume are organized roughly about these seven steps 
in scientific thinking 


Problems and Em.rci.ses ♦ 

1 What are the source'- of cxidencc (pcrson.il experience, custom 
and tradition, authority, syllogistic reasoning, or scientific inquiry) 
commonly used to-day by the majority of people m dealing with 
problems touching such fields as agriculture, politics, government, 
economics, .sociology, psychology, and education 

2 Select a research study of recent date in the field of education, 
and analyze it m terms of the six distinguishing features of scientific 
method and the seven steps in scientitic procedure discussed in this 
chapter 

* The problems at the end of the chapters are optional, and may be 
assigned at the discretion of the instructor No attempt is made to prescribe 
instructional methods in dealing with the materials of this book, although 
teaching and learning procedures in applying principles of research are 
suggested or at least implied by the nature of the problems themselves 
Of course, the student who is working on a thesis or some other type of 
investigation, from a functional point of view, has a very desirable type 
of problem to which the principles of researrh may be applied There are 
various possible ways of using these exercises, as suggested below 

1 A single problem selected (a) for the entire class, (i>) for each small 
group of three or four students, or (c) for each individual, carried through 
all or most of the chapters and exercises with appropriate applications in 
connection with each chapter, procedure, or step in research 

2 A different problem selected in connection with each chapter, pro- 
cedure, or step in research (a) for the entire class, (b) for each smaL* 
group of three or four students, or (r) for each individual 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SELECTION OF A PROBLEM: NEEDED RESEARCH 
l\ EDUC ATION 

Introduction. The purpose of this chapter is to aid educa- 
tional workers in identifying problems through an analysis of 
both their own areas of service and the various types of litera- 
ture concerned with completed research, trends, critiques, 
prophecies, investigations in progress, and needed research. 
Criteria for use in selecting a problem and suggestions for 
formulating, stating, defining, and delimiting the problem will 
be presented. 

THE DISCOVERY OF PROBLEMS 

Many unsolved problems m education. .A too common be- 
lief of educational workers, whether in field service or the 
graduate school, is that most of the problems of education have 
been solved. They express amazement at the relatively large 
number (in excess of 3200 at this writing) of Masters’ and 
Doctors’ theses in education completed each year ; from seven 
to eight hundred books, monographs, and bulletins published 
annually; and thousands of studies published in research 
periodicals as evidence that education must have few additional 
difficulties with which to cope. That this conception is utterly 
fallacious will be demonstrated in the present chapter 

As long as the major task of the school is to educate youth, 
with a host of variable factors in terms of pupil, teacher, cur- 
riculum, administrative organization, community, etc , there 
always will be problems to solve Human nature reduces itself 
to quantitative terms and to generalizations with much greater 
difficulty than do inanimate objects in such fields as physics 
and astronomy. As a matter of fact, it has been pointed out 
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that of oui two |)drenls, one has. let us sa> . 17,000 germ cells 
aiifi the other 300,000,000,000 germ cells ' The probability of 
the unique combination that produces a given child is one in 
5,000 million million .Although some biologists are more con- 
servative m then estimates, it is perfectly clear that every 
child is uniciue and has no duplicale in the past, present, or 
future Keen a 000 “standard white rats" which grew along a 
normal giowth curve of ueisht and si/e in Wistai Institute at 
Philadelphia were considered to possess individuality, although 
not so vaiiable as human beings 

Granted that the research worker in education is confronted 
by difficulties in the variables mentioned, lie may well be 
stimulated to tind more nearK exact an-'Wei'- to his problems 
by noting the accomplishments of measurement in certain other 
fields Hubbard states these achievements in a sinking way = 


Through measurements wc kcirn of (he proton snullcst component 
of the auim of which 10.000 million million m a line would measure 
one inch Through mc.isurenients we studj island universes a hundred 
million light years away, a niillioii light vears across, receding from 
us with sjieeds as high as 10,000 miles a second 
Men now measure the ch.-iiigc in the rotation rate of the earth, a 
rhyihmic incruise and decrease over a range of 40 seconds in 80 
ye.ars The> cm measure changes m the orbit ol the moon caused bv 
the shift of nnisscs within the earth Thev measure the movement 
of the north pole of the earth, 40 feet a vear Then, too they can 
measure the brightness of the planet Saturn as affected by the change 
in sunlight They even measure the change m the size of the sun 
as Its pent-up energ> increases in advance of the new cycle of sunspots 
I have often held in my hand the extraordinary device by which 

?uTheu shining would 

tivitv of T The sensi- 

10 the Het 1 " T, represented by comparing 

It to the detection measurably of two drops of water m the annual 

overflow of Niagara Another delicate device perfected in Wisconsin 
records the footsteps of a man or those of a child walking on the 
ground a quarter of a mile away ^ 


1 H D Hubbard, "Unmeasured Gcals,” Baitmore Bullet, » 
April, 1932) i6i'7 
/bid 
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Although the appendix will list in some detail unsolved prob- 
lems in the various subdivisions of education, this introductory 
statement may well enumerate pressing issues which confiont 
the school after several years of economic depression,-^ 

It should not be assumed from a review of such advances 
m science that most of the problems have been solved As a 
matter of fact, with increased knowledge in a given field come 
many new problems pressing for solution. If a ball of light 
is likened to truth, and darkness to ignorance or unsolved 
problems, to increase the size of the sphere of light or to ex- 
pand the limits of knowledge really serves to increase the 
area of darkness or unsolved problems on the fringe of illumi- 
nation or truth. This statement may be substantiated by com- 
paring analyses of needed lesearch in education, prepared a 
quarter of a century ago when the field was very limited, with 
the extensive current lists of needed investigations referred to 
in this chapter. In one of the early discussions ■* of needed re- 
search, Cubberley mentions finance, county reorganization, 
and units of cost , Dearborn and Thorndike stress experimenta- 
tion and quantitative measurement, while IMonroe urges co- 
operation in research and shows the opportunity and need for 
research in educational history ■' 

When so much is said and written about "fads and frills” 
and a return to the “fundamentals” of the "good old days,” 
school people must know educational history in order to evalu- 
ate accurately the new and the old For adequate analysis the 
problems of class size, individualized instruction, and progres- 
sive education require the contribution of the educational his- 
torian. When legislatures are passing drastic school laws, which 
inevitably must be changed when the members are saner, 
wiser, and less panicky, the efforts of the relatively small 

8 Carter V Good, “rducational Rcvarch and the Times,*’ Journal of Edutattonal 
Research, XXVIl (October, 19 >5). i 39 - 4 > 

4E P Cubberley, W F Dearborn, Paul Monroe, and E L Thorndike, “Research 
wilhm the Field o( Education, Its OreaniasUon and Encouragement,” pi> 1-54 The 
School Revtrw Monograph. Vol I Chicago Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 19 1 1 

a Paul Monroe, “Opportunity and Need fw Research Work in the Hbtoi^y of Educa- 
tion,” Pedagogical Semtnary, XVTI (Maicb, ipro). 54 - 6 ^ 
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group of research workers in the field of school legislation 
should be extended more than ever before Suggestions or com- 
mands for changes in curriculum, organization, or method, dic- 
tated by the voice of legislative or executive authority, born 
of necessity or panic, must be tested experimentally in actual 
scliool situations for any worth-while evaluation There is 
more urgent need for surveying current school conditions in a 
time of economic depression than during a period of prosperity 
In fact, the past few \ears have been remarkable in the 
number of gieat national surveys conducted (modern foreign 
languages, land-grant colleges, seconrlarv education, teacher 
education, school finance, social studies, and the White House 
Conference on Child Health and 1‘rolection) , although it is 
true that appropriations were made for some of these studies 
prior to iij 2 g Tests are needed that will measure the jiroducts 
of the “new education,’ which are said to involve values other 
than factual information Jt is desirable to know what effect 
present economic, social, and home conditions have on the ac- 
tomphshment of the child, as well as on his attitudes, per- 
sonality, character, and emotional life. This type of investiga- 
tion involves detailed case study of the children represented, 
as w'ell as adequate instruments for measurement 

Inability to recognize oroblems. The difficulty of many 
educational workers, especially beginners in the field and in 
the graduate school, is in recognizing the numerous problems 
which are obvious to those with the insight to sense such 
issues. The experienced research worker may be compared 
with the Indian or woodsman who grasps the significance of a 
faint haze on the distant horizon and of a broken twig or dis- 
turbed fallen leaf. The eye of the novice or city dweller may 
be physically just as keen as that of the trapper, but he fails 
because of limited experience to recognize the meanings in- 
volved. This characteristic inability of immature workers to 
see problems has been aptly described by Trow. « 

C W. Sc.en,,u Method £ducatH,n, p 40 Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Oftentimes students finish college and go on to graduate school 
before they discover that they need to do some original research 
before they will be awarded a graduate degree So they confer with 
.‘some member of the graduate faculty and ask him for a problem to 
work on, they can't seem to think of any Can't think of any, and 
^he world fairly bursting with them' 

A more detailed account of the “problem blindness” of the 
graduate student was given by Buckingham when he was 
serving in the dual capacity of college professor and editorial >- 
.writer \ student has entered the professor’s office, and after 
(ia preliminary remark or two, the following conversation en- 
sues • ^ 

' "I've got to write a Master's thesis," says he, “and I’d like to talk 
;4o you about a topic '' The statement ends with a slight upward in- 
fflection as if, in spite of its grammatical form, a sort of question were 
^implied After an awkward pause Mr Blank (the student) repeats that 
he would like to talk about a thesis topic Whereupon the editor (and 
professor) suggests that he go ahead and do so 

It transpires, however, that the editor-professor has misconceived 
Mr Blank's meaning He has no topic to talk about In fact, instead 
,of coming with a topic, he has come to get one He looks so expect- 
,ant, too, purely, as one might say, in a receptive mood 

No, he has no problems to suggest He gives one the impression 
Kof having 3 ust learned about this thesis business, and of being entirely 
.open-minded on the subject At least, one gathers that he has no bias 
'toward any particular topic and certainly no preconceived notions, 
‘[Graduate professors will recognize this as a familiar situation ] 

J A conversation ensues The editor — playing for the nonce his pro- 
)ifessorial role — asks in what department Mr Blank is majoring, what 
(^courses he has taken, what positions he has held, and for what type 
[of educational service he is fitting himself At one stage of the result- 
fing exchange of ideas Mr Blank brightens With some modesty, yet 
with the undeniable air of a discoverer, he suggests that he might 
correlate intelligence and achievement in the high school He coukl 
give some tests in the school with which he is connected , and his 
friend, the principal of the X school would probably let him give 
some tests there, and maybe he could get one or two more schools 
if he stopped to think about the matter And, O yes' how many 
schools does the professor think would be needed to get results that 
you could depend on? On being told that intelligence and achievement 

7 “The Editor Turns ^•‘ofeagor/’ Educattonal Research Bulletin. VI (September 14 * 
»va;). 252-3 
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— so far as either is now measurable — have already been correlated by 
hundreds of people, Mr Blank helplessly withdraws within himself, a 
discouraged seeker after truth in a world where all the problems 
hare been solved 

However, such statements are in no sense to be interpreted 
to mean that all field workers and graduate students are “prob- 
lem blind ” It is true that almost daily many educational 
workers in service encounter practical and immediate problems 
which must be attacked and solved, at least empirically There- 
fore, the limitations of a considerable number of such teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators may be not so much a lack 
of problem consciousness as a failure to deal with their prob- 
lems scientifically. For that matter, even though the problem 
IS recognized and the solution is being actively sought, the 
trained worker may fail to see the answer. After reading the 
first description of Bell’s telephone, Moses G Farmer said 
that the thing had flaunted itself in his face a dozen limes 
within the past ten years, but he had been too blind to see it * 
Too many workers fail to see possible improvement in an exist- 
ing situation It was said in 1900 by one in authority that the 
incandescent lamp was so perfect a device that it could never 
be much improved. At that time it was only about one per 
cent efficient in terms of an ideal light, and since then has been 
rendered five times as efficient, with much improvement still 
possible " 

Discovering problems. Suggestions have been made for 
identifying experimental problems, which may also be applied 
in locating issues susceptible of attack by other research tech- 
niques (1) by becoming a scholar in one or more specialties 
as early as possible, (2) by readi^, listening, and working 
critically and reflectively, (3) by considering every obstacle 
an opportunity for the exercise of ingen^ty instead of an in- 
superable barrier; (4) by starting an investigation and watch- 
ing problems bud from it; and {5) by remembering those 

oTi. Boyd, Research, p 274 New York D Appleton-Century Co, 1935* 

9 /OIP , DD JJ/'O 
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problems already found, that is, by keeping a systematic record 
of original ideas and problems 

Each of the five overlapping methods of identifying prob- 
lems mentioned by McCall Jiae possibilities, as applied to the 
work of the field or university investigator The first two sug- 
gestions are concerned primarily with the professional or 
specialized training of the worker and with his knowledge of 
the literature dealing with progress made and anticipated. 
The first of these problems is discussed in Chapter XV, while 
the second is treated in Chapter HI and in the present chapter. 
The last three items are of concern in this chapter, and deal 
with the recognition of problems which present themselves 
(already discussed), systematic recording of such difficulties, 
and with related issues w’hich frequently appear during the 
process of experimentation or investigation. 

Probably the most concrete suggestions for discovering and 
recognizing problems which can be offered in this chapter are 
to analyze the available educational literature on the given 
area or subject in terms of (i)'Mistribution of research com- 
pleted in the various fields of education, (2) authoritative 
statements of accomplishment and completed research, (3) 
analyses of trends, (4) ‘illustrative critiques of given fields, 
(5) 'educational prophecies, (6) research under way, and (7) 
needed investigation 'Familiarity with this type of literature 
should be of equal value in locating the problems of education 
in general and in analyzing one’s individual difficulties. Al- 
though these analyses are concerned primarily with the prob- 
lems of teachers and supervisory officers, for the sake of com- 
pleteness and for the benefit of the large group of principals 
and superintendents who must investigate administrative 
problems by way of promoting more effective instructional 
adjustments, selected discussions of the status of research in 
school organization and administration are included. The state- 
ments of research completed or needed have been analyzed, 

low. A. McCall, Haw to ExpenmeiU in ^ucatton^ pp. 7-8 New York- The Mac 
millan Co., 1923 
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following the given author’s own organization, whether in 
terms of school subjects, levels of instruction, or more spe- 
cific and limited educational problems 

problems emphasized in educational literature 

I. Frequency of investigation of various problems of 
education. Some indication of problems investigated fre- 
quently in the past is provided by analyses of the studies 
which have been published over a given period of years In 
Tables I and II are the results of Franke and Davis’ study of 
the amount of research produced in the various fields and at 
the several levels of education respectively, as reported in 
magazines Only data for 1920-1929 are reproduced 

TABLE I 

DibriuinjiioN of thi Amount of Resfahc u Pkodiild in thf Various 


Fields of Edi cation During 1020-1 9 jq 


Field 

Artii ks 

Pages 

Number 

I’er Cent j 

Numbi r 

Per ( ent 

Administration 

233 

11 65 

1991 

10 32 

Curnculuin and course of study 

l(n 

8 05 

1642 

8 so 

Mttliods 

189 

9 43 

1728 

8 9 S 

Child psychology 

102 

5 10 

1321 

f) 84 

Educational psjiliulogy 

I durational measurement and sta- 

140 

7 00 

1572 

8 14 

tlStlls 

8+4 

42 20 

81 20 

42 03 

(juidance 

119 

5 93 

907 

4 70 

Charac ter 

72 

3 do 

735 

3 81 

Physical education 

15 

75 

83 

43 

Teacher training 

>25 

0 2<; 

1212 

0 28 

'1 otdls 

2000 

j roo 

19311 

100 


In commenting on the fields of investigation represented in 
Table I the authors show that since 1 890 . ( i ) a relatively 

11 'Paul R Franke and Robert A Davis ‘ ChanRini! Tendmciei in Educational Re- 
search, Journal oj Educational Kcstarch, XXIII {Icbruary, 1931). 133-4J 
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large amount of emphasis has been given to administration, 
child psychology, and educational measurements and statis- 
tics, (2) child psychology has held ils most prominent position 
from 1890 to 1899, educational administration from 1900 to 
1909, and educational measurements and statistics from 1910 
to the present time, showing an increase from 1920 to 1929. 


TAHLK II 

DiSIRIliCTION 01 THF AmOCK'T or Rt SI \rCII Rrodi CIl) AT THE V\R10US 
I.nris or T'.ditation Di'risg 1020-1020 


Level 

\rticles 

Pages 

Xumher j 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Eltmtn'.iiv 

597 

29 

1 

6294 

32 59 

Elemintiirj -secondary 

124 

() 2 

817 

\ 23 

SLConddT> 

S-’o 

26 0 

4935 

25 56 

SecondAiv — higher 

44 

2 2 

41S 

2 15 

Higher 

715 

35 75 

6850 

35 47 

'( utalb 

2000 

1 

1 100 

19311 

100 


With respect to levels investigated they state that (i) re- 
search in elementary education has held a conspicuous posi- 
tion from 1890 to the present time, (2) there is a compara- 
tively small amount of research on the elementary-secondary 
level irrespective of year-periods, the greater amount of em- 
phasis having been placed on the secondary level rather than 
on the combination, elementary and secondary; (3) there is a 
negligible amount of research on the secondarj'-higher level, 
and (4) there is a relatively great amount of research devoted 
to higher education throughout the four periods. 

A classification of fields represented in the entire group of 
Doctors’ theses in education from 1918-1931 is reported in 
Table HI.’" 

The data of Table HI may be interpreted briefly. In view 
of the fact that many graduate students have been, and are, 

12 Carter V Good, “Fields and Types of Research in Education 1918*^1/ /ourtuii 
of Educatuinal Rescarrh, XXJV (Tune 19^1), 
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school administrators and supervisors, it is not surprising that 
a large number of theses completed, and under way in 1930-31, 
were in the field of administration and supervision A com- 
parison of the total number of completed theses in psychology 
and measurement with those under way in 1930-31 indicates 
a relative decrease in this field , this may be a natural reac- 
tion to the overemphasis on tests and measurements during 
the decade following the war period 

It IS to be expected that an investigator in the field of 
method will conduct his study in a given school subject, which 
explains the large number of theses under the heading, “School 
subjects,” as compaied with the smaller number under “Gen- 
eral method and thcoty.” Although Table HI does not present 
such information in detail, the investigator was impressed by 
the total absence of Doctors’ theses under way in art educa- 
tion in 1930-31 and by the small numbers in certain other 
school subjects, commercial education, three, foreign lan- 
guages, three , home economics, seven , manual, industrial, and 
agricultural arts, eleven , and music, four The number of 
theses under way in other school-subject fields in 1930-31 was 
as follows English, reading, and language, thirty-nine, mathe- 
matics and arithmetic, thirty-four ; moral, religious, and char- 
acter education, forty-eight, physical and health education, 
twenty-one, science, thirty; and social studies, twenty-two. 
The recent interest in problems of moral, religious, and char- 
acter education is evidenced by the comparatively large num- 
ber of studies under way m this field. The number is large, 
however, partly because certain schools of education classify 
theses in religious education under the heading of education. 

There is a decrease in the number of theses dealing with 
philosophical or subjective aspects of educational theory, prob- 
ably caused by wider use of the objective methods and tools 
of research discussed in later chapters. In the history of edu- 
cation and foreign education, during the earlier years, a large 
proportion of the theses dealt with educational history in the 
United States ; during the past few years, with the influx of 
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an increasing number of foreign students, systems of educa- 
tion in other countries are being studied The International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
especially active in this field 

As a field for research preschool and elementary education 
has not received adequate attention in Doctors dissertations, 
although a marked increase in the number of theses in this 
field IS noted in 1927, 1928, and 1929 Possilily the fact that 
many elementary-school workers have not felt the urge to 
secure a Doctoi s degree explains the relatively small number 
of studies in this field Secondary educ.ition receives a fair 
proportion of attention Since 1924, a decided increase in the 
number of dissertations in higher education is noted Nearly 
one third of the theses under way in 1930-31 dealt with prob- 
lems of higher or adult education 

The annual bibliography of research, issued by the United 
States Office of Education, includes an interesting tabulation 
of the number of studies in the various subdivisions of edu- 
cation made during the school year covered The results for 
1929-1934 are found in Table TV ' ' 

Thiee hundred and sixty-eight institutions and organisa- 
tions are represented in the 1929-30 data of Table IV Of 
4,651 studies listed, about 55 per cent represent Masters’ and 
Doctors’ theses over 15 per cent periodical references, and 
the remaining entries are for studies of city, state, and various 
independent organizations For purposes of comparison, the 
122 subjects included in the bibliography were combined and 
reduced in the table to twenty-five main topics in order that 
some idea may be had of the fields which were receiving most 
attention. In later years the number of major headings has 
been reduced to fewer than twenty-five Table IV shows in 
percentages the relationship between each subdivision and the 
total for the year. Although these percentages indicate to a 
certain extent the subjects in which there is most interest, 

13 Edith A Wright, PMiotraphy of Research Studies in Education, 19W-30, p xl 
Office of Education Bulletin No loii Washington Oflic- cf rdi'-ntion Also ’«» 
*uter anaual bibrogniphies 



TABLE IV 

Percentage of Research Studies for 1929-34 in Various Fields of 
Educahon 


Subject 

1 Approximate Per Cent 

lO^Q-SO 

103 O-.JI 

1931-32 

1932 33 

1933-34 

iiducilional tocioloRy 





I 58 

Educational history and bi- 






ograjiby 

1 50 

2 38 

2 78 

3 44 

j 2 SI 

Current educational condi- 






tions — United State?: 

i I 50 

J 98 

I 68 

I 14 

I 2 V 

Current educational condi- 






tions — foreign rountricb, in- 






ternatuinal aspects 

1 2- 

2 18 

J 60 

I 33 

I 89 

Educational theory and prac- 






ticc, spinal methods, indi- 






vidual differences 

3 30 

2 i(> 

2 27 

4 50 

4 >i 

Educational psychology, child 



1 



study, etc 

3 so 

261 

I 68 

2 00 

I 52 

Testing and research 

4 50 

5 Ui 

4 57 

4 00 

3 01 

Special subjects of curriculum 

23 00 

24 20 

25 33 

38 70 * 

38 00* 

Ekmenlary tduialion, in- 






eluding iircsehool, kinder- 




1 


garlen, and primary 

i I 2Z, 

I 22 

2 26 

1 86 

I 3h 

Secondary education 

4 00 

4 06 

5 03 

5 oS 

4 TO 

Teacht r l raining and states 

8 50 

,S OQ 

5 K3 

1 

5 84 

Higher edueatioii 

- 73 

- 91 

4 75 

4 00 

3 31 

School administration 

6 

8 09 

7 3h 



School management j 

8 25 

0 4b 

3 Jfg 



School buildings j 

J 73 

> 47 

1 21 

T 06 

1 42 

School health and physical 






education 

4 

4 S4 

3 31 

» 

* 

Play, social aspects, and child 






welfare 

2 00 

1 86 ’ 

2 5f> 

89* 

* 

Kural education 

I 75 

** 


«* 

** 

Moral and religious education 

3 30 

2 70 

2 O2 

* 

* 

Guidance 

2 00 

2 73 

I 44 

** 

** 

Vocational, agriiultural. 






home economies, eomraer- 






cial, professional education 

7 00 

7 40 

8 57 

* 

>k 

Civic and military education 

50 





Education of women 

75 


43 



Education of racial groups 

1 50 

I 51 

T Oo 

I 94 

' 83 

Exceptional children 

2 50 

2 54 

^ 3b 

2 78 

3 06 

Educational extension and li- 






branes, adult education 

2 75 

3 oj 

2 62 

2 86 

2 60 

Total 

|fOO 

100 

100 

too 

too 


* The percentage for the curriculum heading i& larger than for earlier yean because 
of the apparent inclusion of certain former hubdivt&iop!) under this heading, for example, 
health and physical education, play, moral and religious education, agricultural educa- 
tion, home economics, and commercial education 

** Administration and management mclude the former headings of rural education 
and guidance 
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they do not show the real situation in every instance. For 
example, the number of studies listed under elementary edu- 
cation is very small However, there are many studies classi- 
fied elsewhere which deal with education at the elementary 
level Such sections as rural education, special subjects of the 
curriculum, school management, and testing will be found to 
contain many references to studies at the different levels This 
fact should be kept in mind when examining the table With 
due consideration to the overlapping which occurs in a list 
of this kind, an examination of the percentages reveals that 
the greatest emphasis during the period covered has been on 
the special subjects of the cuniculuni Twenty-three per cent 
of the total number of studies in i(j2{j-3o are credited to 
that topic, and this does not include a number of investiga- 
tions in curriculum making which are listed under school man- 
agement Of the various subjects of the curriculum, English 
leads in interest, with leading and arithmetic following Of 
special note is the amount of educational research which has 
been done in the field of training and status of teachers It 
IS second in interest to the topic, ‘‘Special Subjects of the Cur- 
riculum,” and It also ranks second in the number of Doctors’ 
theses completed in the field Although Table IV has its lim- 
itations, it will show not only the special phases of education 
which recently have commanded attention, but also the sub- 
jects w^hich graduate students have been investigating 
The distributions of re.search for 1929-34 are quite similar,’'' 
as noted in the last five columns of Table IV, especially when 
account is taken of the fact that only graduate theses and 


faculty research are included for 1931-32 and only theses for 
1932-1934 In 1931-32 the most popular fields were those of: (i) 


i4Ed.th A Wriglil, op at. pp x-xi 

16 Ruth A bibUopraphy of Resrarch Studies w Education, jpji.js Office of 

Education Bulletin No 6 .933 Washington Office ol Education, mi. Pp 
T, „ , Bibhoeraphy of Rescanh Studies in Education. 193^-33 Office of Education 

Bulletin No 7. .9,4 Washington Office of KducaUon, *934 l>p x,vT „o 
» II a , Bibliography of Research Studies tn Education, 2933-34 Office of Education 
*’15 Washington Office of Education, .935 Pp xiv + ““““““ 

Edith A Wnght and Ruth A Gray, BibhorraPhy of Researrh a 

’0" ^“uS. 
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special subjects of the curriculum; (2) vocational training 
including such related subjects as agricultural education and 
home economics , (3) school administration , (4) teacher train- 
ing, (5) school management, (6) school health and physical 
education, (7) secondary education and junior colleges, (8) 
higher education; (9) testing and research. Of the special 
subjects of the curriculum, those receiving the most attention 
were English grammar and composition, with a total of eighty- 
two entries , music, seventy-seven ; psychology, forty-seven , 
art, forty-six , modern languages, forty-four , social studies, 
forty-four; history, forty-one, and English literature, thirty- 
eight In 1932-34 the fields of greatest interest were the cur- 
riculum and school administration and management 

Other workers in such special fields as the psychology of 
learning, abnormal psychology, psychology in general, sociol- 
ogy, personnel research, and higher education have provided 
helpful guidance with respect to the extent various subdi 
visions of these areas have been investigated. 

On the basis of an analysis of material on learning found 
in sixty-five periodicals over a period of forty years, Davis 
and Ballard have ranked the topics according to the percentage 
of the studies devoted to each problem. The ranking for 
1920-1929 is as follows; 


Permanence of learning .... . 1 

Attitudes, incentives, and motivation . . . . 2 

Relation of physical and mental ability . . 3 

Mental and ideational learning . . . 4 

Continuous work, fatigue, narcotics, and drugs , . 5 

Nature and principles of learning .... 6 

Transference and interference in learning . .... 7 

Drives and confidence .... .8 

Motor learning ... ... . g 

Attention, interest, and effort ... 10 

Reception of stimuli and method of presentation . . . . ii 

Reasoning, problem solving, reflective thinking . .... 12 

Observation, perception, and report 13 

Guidance in learning . . -14 


10 R A Davk and C R Ballard, “The Development of Research in Learning,'* 
Journal of EducaUonal Psyrhology, XXIII (March, 1932), 226-35 
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Goodenough’s analysis of trends in modern psychology is 
based on the Psychological Index since 1894 and on Psycho- 
logical Abstracts from 1927 to 1932. She reports in detail the 
relative emphasis given the topics of '' sensation and per- 
ception, educational psychology, industrial and personnel 
problems, the nervous system, plant and animal behavior, 
childhood and adolescence, mental tests, statistical methods, 
attention, memory and thought, work and fatigue, sleep and 
dreams, feeling and emotion, maldevelopment and mental de- 
ficiencies, social psychology, and abnormal psychology Other 
analyses of psychological trends are listed in footnote 17 

Becker’s tabulation of the space apportioned forty-eight 
topics in sociology covers a thirty-five year period and in- 
volves the large divisions of.’® personality, family, peoples 
and cultural groups, conflict and accommodation groups, com- 
munities and territorial groups, social institutions, social sci- 
ence and the social process, social pathology (personal and 

i7 Florence L Goodenoush “licnds in Modern ISycholo^y Psycholontial Bulletin, 
XXXI (February. I9,r,4). 8i 97 

M&o see R \ Davis and s { (tould rhanjrinc Icndrncios in Oneral Psyf-holoRy,” 
Psyrholostcal Revtiw, XXXVI Only. 1939), 320S1 An analysis of no lexibooks in 
\'ent*ral psytholoR> published over a thirt>-mne year period 

W A llunt and Carney Landis “The Present Status of Abnormal Psychology,’' Psy- 
chological Revicu’, XLII (January, 1935). 78-90 An analysis of fifteen textbooks in the 
field, seven psychiatric of ihi number of itachers and research workers in abnormal 

and experimenul psychology, and of ex|ierimental literature from 19*9 to 1933 inclusive 

V A Jones, “Fields of Instruction and Research in Psy'chology as Represented by 
Members of the American P-^ychological Association ’* Journal 0} General Psychology, X 
(January 1934). 211-4 

( M Loullil “Psychological Journals A Minor Contnbulion to the History 
of Psychology," Psychological Pcvieu, XXXVUI (September, 1931), 45S-6o An 
analysis of the subject-, country-, and limc-distnbuUon represented m psycbological 
journals 

J B Mailer, “lortv Years of Psychology," Psyrhologscal Bulletin, XXXI (October, 
1934). 53 3-39 An analysis of American and European publications in psychology, 1894* 
1933 

K L Smoke, “The Present Status of Social Psychology in America,” Psychological Re- 
vieiv, XLII (November, 1935), 537-43 An analysis of topics treated in the literature 
of this field • 

Helen 1* Weeks and Others, “A Comparative Study of Recent Texts in Psychology, 
Educational Psychology, and Principles uf Teaching.” Journal 0} Educattonal Psychol- 
ogy, XXI (May. 1930). 327-40 

jBHowaid Becker, “Space Apportioned Forty-eight Topics in the American Journal 
of Sociology, 1895-1930” Amertcan Journal oj Sociology, XXXVIII (July, 1932). 71-8 

H (j Duncan and Winnie L Duncan, “Research Interests in Sociology,” Sociology and 
Social Research, XIX (May-Jiine, 1935). 4426 h-xplores the interests of sociologists as 
recorded in the census of research projects published annually in the American Journal 
oj Sociology The data consist of 1,973 projects between the years 1928-1934, and 
afford an opportunity for determining the general trends in sociological research 
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social disorganization), methods of investigation, and general 
sociology and methodology of the social sciences 

An analysis of 571 articles on educational personnel, over the 
period 1920-30, indicates the following topical emphasis in 
terms of percentages • educational guidance, 26 , counseling, 
13, selective admissions, 12, personality traits, ii, social 
life and extracurricular activities, 9, vocational guidance, 7; 
student government, discipline, and good citizenship, 3 ; and 
rating scales, 3. 

As reported in Strang’s study, the relative emphases on 
methods of collecting data, in percentages, are: intelligence 
tests, 48 , teachers’ marks, 42 , questionnaires, 24 ; question- 
naires to students, 14, questionnaires to others, to, rating 
scales, 14; office records, 12, achievement tests, 10, special 
records, 8, tabulation of printed material, 6. character and 
interest tests, 4; tests of emotion, 4 , daily schedules, 4 , inter- 
views, 4 ; physical and physiological measures, 4 , observation, 
4 ; and tests of motor ability, 2 

Although Martin’s canvass of periodical literature on higher 
education involves only 132 articles, it is suggestive of cen- 
ters of interest in this area The number of articles devoted 
to each topic is as follov^s : student personnel, 30 ; curricula, 
18; instruction, 17, training of college teachers, 14, adminis- 
trative and supervisory policies, 13 ; standards and standardiz- 
ing agencies, 13 , measurement and recognition of good teach- 
ing, 10, and general and miscellaneous, 17. 

2. Authoritative statements of accomplishment and 
knowledge of completed research. Valuable orientation with 
respect to the status of research in many fields of education 
is provided by stimulating discussions in current periodicals. 
Such evaluative treatments reveal to the worker the foundation 
on which he builds in carrying forward his own activities in 
the same field. Illustrative analyses may be mentioned briefly. 

10 Ruth Strang, “Trends in Educational Personnel Research,'’ Personnel Journal, X 
{October, 179-88 

20 C W Martia, '^Problems of Higher Education as Found in Periodical Literature," 
Peabody Journal 0} EducalMnt IX (May, 1952), 372-6. 
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The biennial survey of education, issued by the United 
States Office of Education, provides the best available in- 
formation concerning the present status of education of the 
various types and at the several levels of instruction admin- 
istration and finance , elementary, secondary, industrial, com- 
mercial, home-making, agricultural, art, music, hygiene, and 
physical education, exceptional children, adult, college, and 
university problems, indigenous peoples, radio, research, li- 
braries, boards and foundations, museums, and legislation 

In 1931 the Ameman School Board Journal devoted an en- 
tire issue to a summary of forty years of progress in the vari- 
ous phases of educational and business administration city 
school administration, state education departments, state su- 
perintendency, state policies of financing public schools. 
Department of Superintendence, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, public-school business administration, school adminis- 
tration, textbooks and textbook making, school architecture, 
school-room ventilation, public recreation, and school seating. 

Strayer reports twenty-five years of progress in city school 
administration in terms of application of scientific method, 
professional training of school executives, organization of the 
administrative and supervisory staff, organization of the school 
system, recognition of individual differences, curriculum, per- 
sonnel, technique of supervision, visiting teacher, business 
administration, building program techniques, and record sys- 
tems -■= However, he maintains that further study is needed on ; 
local-Federal relationships, local finance, public relations, indi- 
vidual adjustment, elimination of propaganda, failure and re- 
tardation, and more scientific training of the staff 

Updegraff’s statement of a decade of progress in public 

21 For example, 0 F Womrath “Public-School Business Administration in the Past 
Forty Years," Amcnran School Hoard Journal, LXXXII (March. 1931), 434. 118 

Also see F R Noff-jinger, “A Century o( Progress in Schoolhouse Construction,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXIX (December, 1934), 39-40, XC (January, 
i93S)r 2r-2, XC (March, 1935), 37-8, XC (April. 193S), 36, XCII (January. 1936). 

52 

F R Noffsinger, “A Century’s Progress in School Heating and Ventilation," American 
School Board Journal. XCI (July, September^ November, 1935), 38-9, 37-8, 36 

22 G D Strayer, “Progress in City School Administration During the TwciUy-five 
Years," School and Society, XXXII (September 20, 1930), 375*8 
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schools includes improvement in enrolment, attendance, school 
term, consolidation, transportation, rural hiRh schools, reor- 
ganized high schools, special schools and classes, night schools, 
buildings, salaries, instructional procedures, curriculum, and 
Federal relations to education-’ 

Workers in educational psychology have provided overviews 
of accomplishments in several subdivisions Gates discusses 
advances under the following captions educational objectives, 
teaching and learning, results of present educational systems, 
educational diagnosis and measurement, educational guidance 
and prognosis, educational diagnosis and remedial work, trends 
in methods of research, trends in systematic accounts of edu- 
cational psychology, and use of the school as a laboratory 
He also shows the contribution of psychology to education in 
the introduction of scientific method, in providing a view of 
human nature fundamental to modern philosophy in the de- 
velopment and application of a body of scientific principles 
to educational theory and practice, and in providing useful 
professional techniques and instruments 

In naming the contributions of science to education. Free- 
man includes increased knowledge of learning procedures with 
special reference to the school subjects, nature and develop- 
ment of the child, mental tests and individual differences, 
determination of curriculum content, measurement by ob- 
jective achievement tests, and the school personnel. However, 
he suggests that too many studies have been trivial, negative 
in their conclusions, and intended for appraisal rather than 
discovery 


Harlan Updegraff, “Progress in American Public Schools. 1520-30,” f^atton’s 
Schools, XIV (August, 19U). 17-20 

-4 A I Gates., "Recent Advances in Educational Psychology," School and Society, 
XXTX (January 5, 1929), *-8 

2 ' A I Gates. "Contributions of Psychological Research to Education,” School und 
Soctftv, XXXI (April 12 1930), 485-91 

26 F N Freeman, “The Contribution of Science to Education,” School and Society, 
XXX (July 27 1929). 107-12 

Also see F N Freeman, "The Contribution of Science to the Principles and Methods 
of Teaching,” Childhood hdutalion, \1 (April, 1930), 348-54 

Harold Rugg, "After Three Decades of Scientific Method in Education,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXVl (November, 1934). 11122 
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A statement of the contribution of research to curriculum 
construction in the secondary school recognizes the value of 
the reports of committees and survey commissions, but specifies 
difficulties or problems yet to be solved the ultimate good 
by which to measure all procedures, the gap between cur- 
riculum and conduct, specific causal factors affecting results 
in a given field of instruction, and restraining influences of 
college-entrance and other formal requirements 

Rescaich in mental hygiene has contributed to techniques 
for measuring individual adjustment, adjustment of the school 
organization and program to the individual, organized guid- 
ance programs, clinical methods of studying and aiding the 
problem child, and home contacts through the visiting 
teacher 

Probably the foregoing selected statements of the achieve- 
ments of research in given areas will show the type of orien- 
tation provided in the selection of a problem for investigation 
However, for the sake of completeness and to provide a vari- 
ety of such statements of progress, other simiiar references 
may be found in the supplementary bibliography at the end 
of this chapter These analyses include 


A century of teacher training 
A century of progress in education 
A lentury of progress in psychology 
A century of progress in social science 
Junior college 

Organization of secondary schools 
Secondary curriculum 
Method in secondary schools 
Education for girls 
Study 

Principles of teaching . . | 

Educational sociology 

Science teaching 

English . . 


French 

Judd 

Fiugcl 

Bernard 

Eells Noffsinger 

Wiley 

Loomis 

Douglass 

Wilson 

Woodring and Fleming 

Freeman 

Smith 

Caldwell, Curtis 
Jewett 


cif LI'S 

lor Schoct”%T:f H.giene 
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Student personnel 
Measurement of character 
Mental hygiene 
Parent education . 


Strang 
Shuttleworth 
Ruggles, White 
Bridgman 


Additional assistance in canvassing completed research may 
be found in Chapter III which is a detailed treatment of the 
sources of information available in making an exhaustive bib- 
liographical survey of investigational activity in a given field. 
Obviously, the educational worker does not wish to attack a 
problem which has been satisfactorily solved. On more than 
one occasion a research worker has spent much time in the 
investigation of a problem only to find that some other person 
has previously arrived at the same conclusion. In some cases 
the results were even available in print, but the investigator 
in question had failed to make a thorough bibliographical 
survey. Probably graduate students are more likely to dupli- 
cate the work of some student in another institution, due to 
the difficulty involved in ascertaining the problems being in- 
vestigated by students in graduate schools Examples of such 
duplication are given in Chapter III Familiarity with com- 
pleted research reveals gaps in the available knowledge of a 
given field, and suggests studies which need further investiga- 
tion or repetition for purposes of verification 

3. Analyses of educational trends. Critical insight with 
respect to current problems and familial ity with changes in 
education are promoted through examination of articles deal- 
ing with trends in given fields For the benefit of their readers, 
who are classroom teachers in many instances, most educa- 
tional journals feel obligated to prepare occasional analyses 
of such changes in the areas represented A method employed 
rather frequently in discovering shifts of emphasis is to 
analyze journals over a period of years, as described earlier 
in this chapter.-” Twenty-three addresses delivered at the 

29 Howard Becker, "Diitribulion of Spaie in the imertcan Journal of Sociology, 1895^ 
1927,” Amertcan Journal of Sociology XXXV^I (November, 1930), 461-6 

Mark Fawcett, Comparison of the Fducalmnai Problems of 1910 and 1926, as Re- 
vealed by Educational Magazines Unpublished Master’s thesis. University of Chicago, 
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twenty-fifth anniversary of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, picture changes occurring during the 
twentieth century •*" Other illustrative analyses of educational 
trends may be found in the chapter bibliography and deal 
with 


Teaching of mathematics . Year-book 

Character education . . Wiley 

Personnel research . . Strang 

Education in the United States Judd 

Recent social changes m relation to educational research Willey 

Educational sociology Payne 

Junior-college curriculum . Barton 

Curriculum ... . . Zirbes 

Measurement . . . Segel 

Physical education . . . Cassidy 

Business English . . Aurner 

Modern foreign languages . . Henmon 

Guidance Proctor 

Mental hygiene ... . Ruggles 

Secondary schools . . Hotz 


4. Illustrative critiques of given fields. Occasional discus- 
sions of investigational results secured, techniques employed, 
or shortcomings in certain areas of activity reveal gaps in the 
available information which should be closed up by the results 
of further study Such critiques are represented by a diversified 
group of references in the chapter bibliography on 


Educational research . 

Examinations 

Effects of measurement of instruction 
Measurement in the secondary school 
Personality measurement . 

Secondary education 

Research in higher education . 
Teacher preparation 
Progressive education or the activity 
movement 


Barr, Coxe, Davis, Lyon, Rugg 

McC onn 

Woody 

Odell, Stephens 
Hendrickson 

Douglass, Edmonson, Everett, 
Reavis 
Henmon 

Barr and Douglass, Myers 

Dickson, Freeman, Hissong, 
Tyler 


so Tie Ciatismt Educational Warl, 
Mmn Univcrbily of Minnesota Press 


, igos -30 Edited by Alvin Eutich 
>030 Pp jtj 


Minneapolis, 
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Guidance . . . . 

Philosophy of education 
Ability grouping 
Science teaching 
Curriculum 
Courses of study . 
Supervision 

Methods of teaching 
Arithmetic and reading 
Objectives 

Educational reconstruction 


Boynton, Kefauver 

Hullfish 

Otis 

Curtis, Riedel 
Judd, Everett 
Harap 

Gambrill, Goodykoontz, Ran- 
kin 

Thom dike 
Brownell 
Wheeler 
Wheeler 


5. Educational prophecies. Current literature contains in- 
teresting predictions of future developments in education Ex- 
amination of such prophecies offers suggestions concerning 
research which must he accomplished before the predictions 
made can be realized 

In 1931 members of the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, placed in the corner stone of their new 
building prophecies of the status of education in 2031 A sum- 
mary statement of the prediction follows ” 

Careful comparative reading of the prophecies discloses considerable 
recurrence of similar elements One of the predictions most frequently 
emerging pertains to the status of the science of education One 
writer goes so far as to anticipate that in a hundred years scientific 
knowledge regarding education will supplant entirely appeal to per- 
sonal authority This type of prediction is often associated with one 
relating to concurrent development of a science of society or of human 
nature Other elements of frequent recurrence refer to the extension 
of opportunities of universal education, adult education, the curric- 
ulum, individualization, and school organization Populanzation of 
education will be carried to higher age levels, and the recent move- 
ment for continuous education through adulthood will have mo%ed 
toward universalization The curriculum will have been modified in 
a number of ways, including more attention to cultural and non-voca- 
tional phases on levels below the professions The organization of 
schools promises to include three levels an elementary period (certain 
prophecies also mentioning nursery-school developments), a secondary 
period that will extend to the end of general education and displace 

81 Members of the Department of Education, “Education in the Year loji," School 
Keview, XXXIX (May, 1031). 311-40 
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the four-year college, and the uni\ersity proper Among elements re- 
currently but less frequently mentioned than those listed are improved 
procedures in teaching (refined through experimentation), programs of 
guidance, and improved articulation of the system of schools A num- 
ber of predictions are mentioned once or twice only, among them 
several of a non -educational character, such as progress toward a 
universal language, the disappearance of common labor, and the dis- 
placement of the state as a governmental unit 

Bnggs first enumerates facts, both favorable and unfavor- 
able, out of which prophecy might grow and vision blossom, 
and later makes predictions concerning the secondary school 
of the future The facts of the present are - 

r Lack of fundamental thinking that has materially affected sec- 
ondary education 

2 A stifling satisfaction with tradition 

3 The transcendent faith of the American people m education 
which can be used to support a sound educational program 

4 A machinery of education unparalleled elsewhere in the world, 
which should be put to liettcr use 

5 A too thoroughly standardized system of secondary schools 

6 Need for further improvement in some respects in materials of 
instruction 

7 The challenge to, and opportunity of, democracy by reason of 
the vast numbers of pupils in secondary schools 

8 Individual differences not adequately provided for by a suffi- 
ciently diversified program 

0 New psychology and new philosophy not yet consistently a 
part of educational practice 

10 Lack of sufficient confidence on the part of teachers in the 
subjects taught 

11 The small accomplishment of the majority of pupils 

12 Need to recruit and tram a more competent body of teachers 

His vision of secondary education in the future includes 
the following concepts: general recognition by the public that 
secondary schools are vitally important, realization that ef- 
fective education cannot be divorced from large social aims ; 
a much more comprehensive school, no contest between the 
materially utilitarian and the cultural education , an extensive 

82 T H Bnggs, “A Vision ol Secondary Education," Teacker, CoUege Record. XXXlV 
<UctoDer, 1933), i-i 7 e ' 
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program of comprehensive planning; education for intelligent 
participation in a democracy, equal opportunity for each to 
advance his talents for the good of society, teachers guaran- 
teed permanent tenure , and a more consistent demand by 
society for the product of the schools 

Long predicts that the major emphases of secondary edu- 
cation during the next decade will be' (i) attack on the prob- 
lem of economic life, (2) increased capacity for consumption 
of the real values of life, (3) suitable instruction for all pupils 
of secondary-school age, (4) training to meet the needs of a 
rapidly shifting vocational world, and (s) a better under, 
standing of peace and of the futility of war. Other adjust- 
ments of the future predicted by Long are- breakdown of the 
time-to-be-served theory, independent study, realignment of 
departmental barriers, removal of the tyranny of college domi- 
nation, better use of radio and films for educational purposes, 
apprenticeship training of teachers selected on the basis of per- 
sonality and creative ability, extension of the high-school li- 
brary service especially during vacation periods, gradual reduc- 
tion of the social distance between teacher and pupil, and 
incorporation of the junior college as a part of the public 
school system 

Another forecast of changes in the secondary school fol- 
lows : 


1 The college preparatory-academic domination of the curnculum 
will be discontinued, and the curriculum will be determined on the 
basis of life values 

2 The conventional departmentalization of the curnculum and 
the organization of courses according to academic patterns will be 
displaced by a departmentalization based on broad fields of experience 

3 Curricular experiences of students will be sequential, specialized 
semester and yearly courses will be displaced by a continuous program 

4 Students will participate in the planning of the school program 

s Individual differences will be given increasing attention not 

an F E Long, “S«condary Education During the Next Decade," lumor-Sentor High 
School Clearing House, \'TI (September, 1932), 11-7 

W L Wrinkle, "American Secondary Education and the Future," Juntor^Stsstao 
High School Clearing House, X CDeceraber. 1935), 239-46. 
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by the multiplication of specialized courses but by the recognition ot 
differences in interests, needs, and abilities within general fields of 
experience 

6 The conventional grade classification and annual promotion of 
students will be discarded 

7 The use of the Carnegie unit and similar quantitative measures 
will be abandoned 

5 Competitive marking systems and school marks will be elimi- 
nated, failure will become impossible 

Frederick discerns thirty-six trends in the secondary school 
of the future 

1 In the high school of the future will be found qo per cent 
of children of high-school age unless the C C C idea or the militarists 
beat us to the youth of the land 

2 The six->ear secondary school will beiome more frequent m 
smaller communities 

3 The senior high school will become more like the present-day 
junior high school, at least in form (Guidance and extracurricular 
activities are now listed as constants for the senior as well as the 
junior high school by the Stale ot Ntw York authorities t 

4 The period of secondary edmation will be extended by some 
form of post-graduate organization or junior college 

t The high school of the future will tend more and more to 
become a community high school in the sense that it will take a more 
definitive part in, and draw more extensively on, the life of the com- 
munity by which it is supported 

6 Support for the system of secondary education will more and 
more be drawn from the state treasury 

7 Small high schools of fewer than one hundred pupils will dis- 
appear as transportation facilities improve and the population moves 
from marginal lands 

8 Cities will continue to build rosmopolitan high schools with 
only occasional abortive attempts to segregate pupils into particular 
trade schools 

9 In cities the typical secondary-school organization will show a 
three-year junior high school, a three-year high school, and a two-year 
junior college In some instances, of course, a 3-5 or an 8 or a 6-2 
plan will be set up, but the 3-3-2 plan will prevail 

10 Pupils of the secondary school of the future will have a larger 
say in the conduct of the school They will help select their books for 

3r,R w Trcdcnck, "Future Trends of the High School,” Curriculum Journal VI 
(May 1935), 16-9 
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general reading, topics for social studies, and of course their social and 
extraclass activities 

11 The high-school principalship will follow the present trend and 
become eventually an office of high professional status requiring 
thorough and specific training I look for the principal to become one 
of the four most important persons in all communities e?cept the very 
largest cities 

12 The training of the high-school teacher of the future will be 
dominantly social and psychological rather than academic Professional 
training will take precedence over conventional majors and minors 
[This IS a sharp break from past practice ] 

13 The teacher for the high school of the future will be trained 
for and hired because of ability to carry on general child guidance or 
advisory functions, rather than for academic mastery of major and 
minor subjects High-school teachers will eventually become teachers 
of boys and girls rather than of subjects 

14 Extracurricular or “related activities” will continue to grow in 
respectability This does not mean that definite credit will be given, 
for our notion of credits will be very much modified 

15 Individualization will be broadened to insure attention to chf- 
ferences in social-economic status, emotional stability, and nervous 
differences Ability grouping on the basis of intelligence will be aban- 
doned as an unnecessary and monstrous violation of the dignity of 
vout h 

t6 Marks, report cards, failure and retardation will be elimi- 
nated in the future high school Every child who wants one, will be 
able to get a diploma in the same number of years 

17 High-school diplomas of the future will be more specific in 
their presentation of the accomplishment of pupils All pupils will get 
the same size diploma with the same size bow of ribbon The account 
on the inside will tell the story to all who may be interested 

18 The business in educational tests for science, history, Latin, 
etc , will collapse, for secondary-school teachers of the future will see 
their lack of validity for the social objeciives of education 

ig Vocational guidance will become only a minor phase of guid- 
ance activities The field of guidance will in the future concentrate on 
the more important factors of personality, character, happiness 

20 Vocational education as a terminal program will be gradually 
shifted to the years beyond the twelfth grade The free public high 
school will stop preparing stenographers, printers, and milliners 

21 There is a trend toward the elimination of textbooks to be 
learned Instructional materials of the future will be more flexible, 
more in the form of guides to clas.sroom activity, and they will be 
more and more often prepared by the local staff 

22 The high school of the future will capitalize all learning situa- 
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tions in the hfe of the school including corridors, cafeteria, playground, 
and discipline 

23 More and more of the secondary-school curnculum will move 
into the required, constant variety There will be less time for free 
elections The program will be of the constants-variable type, with few 
variables 

24 The content of the curriculum of the future high school should 
be drawn from the general areas of human interest and need as health, 
leisure, religion, philosophy, rather than from the traditional hierarchy 
of subject disciplines as mathematics, sciences, history 

23 Secondary education ot the future will set the gradual elimina- 
tion of dividing lines between subjects Science and mathematics will 
come together, and history, economics, geography, and civics will com- 
bine into a general course in citizenship In fart the day may come 
when pupils will study for a whole year one topic, in which all fields 
are combined 

26 The high school of the future will let us hope, give much more 
lime for all students to the fine arts and music 

27 The history sequence will disappear In its place will be offered 
a study of contemporary civilization in which students will incidentally 
dip into the past experiences of the race 

28 Group prescriptions as for college entrance or commerce groups 
will be very much less frequent and distinctive in the future Common 
integrating knowledges ancl skills will be the point of emphasis 

20 The forward reference will be minimized in the secondary' 
school of the future Each year s work will be planned and conducted 
for its own sake Pupils do not go through the ninth year so they can 
do the tenth year’s work 

30 The secondary school of the future will attempt to arouse in 
each child an interest in the welfare of mankind on a planetary scale 

31 The secondary school of the future will avoid deliberate indoc- 
trination and strive to eliminate unconscious imposition of patterns of 
thinking 

32 The high school will continue to prepare for college, but the 
present trend will continue until finally detailed specifications of 
particular subjects will give way to general character and personality 
development and mastery of study-learning skill 

33 Secondary education will eventually cease to be an institution 
devoted primarily to the imparting of academic information The 
school will gradually come to emphasize the immediately practical 
habits and skills necessary for the daily job of living 

34 The secondary school of the future will give far more attention 
than at present to the subtler phases of child development including 
interests, special talents, and personality 

35 Primary attention in the future will be directed to the task of 
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making pupils adjustable to a changmg society rather than to the 
problem of adjustment to any one social and economic system In this 
direction lies the hope of preserving democracy 

36 Secondary education of the future will be bolder in that teach- 
ers and pupils will be trusted to consider all sides of controversial 
issues without the imposition of any viewpoint by the teacher except 
that facts must be respected 

Snedclen speaks in the tense of i960 and describes Ameri- 
can high schools and vocational schools as existing then in a 
society no less complex than that of 1931 but with larger social 
controls to utilize scientific techniques, govern production, 
diffuse prosperity, and to attain the elements of human welfare 
for all. With home and community life made richer and there- 
fore more soundly educative for the young, very few Americans 
will send their children under nine years of age to school. 
Attendance on full-time schools of general (interpreted as 
strictly non-vocational) education will be compulsory through- 
out the United States from the tenth to the eighteenth birth- 
day for all From eighteen to twenty-five full-time attendance 
on some type of vocational school will be required of all during 
a specified number of weeks, and a comprehensive scheme of 
such schools is outlined by Snedden There is complete 
elimination of the vocational aim and the college-preparatory 
function from high-school education. To the realization of 
"really functional cultural and crvistic attainments” the pro- 
gram of the high school is directed 

Certain anticipations of the development of American col- 
leges and universities by 1980, expressed by the same author, 
include the following concepts- a greatly increased number 
of distinctively professional colleges within the larger uni- 
versities, evolution of graduate studies into distinctly pro- 
fessionalized curricula, culmination of interdependency of lib- 
eral and professional colleges, and the freeing of the liberal 
college to offer courses only of proved functional significance 


SO David Snedden, American High Sihools and Vocational Schools in ig6o New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931 Pp vi 122. 
See review bv P. W Hutson, School Review, XXXIX (Novem^r, 1931), 707-8 
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for civic competence, personal culture, and other non-voca- 

tional achievement.” 

Hughes believes that research in public education by 1950 
may be characterized by the following statements 

1 Shift from minor to major problems from the narrow field of 
tests and measurements to every important phase of educational 
activity 

2 Having determined coopcrativeK eduiational objectives, pro- 
cedures, and facilities, research with the continuous purpose of evaluat- 
ing them in terms of consistency and effectiveness 

3 Revelation of the incompatibility of older school standards and 
of life standards in general 

4 Facts and principles of efficient per.sonnel administration deter- 
mined, finding much in common with personnel management in busi- 
ness and industry 

5 Evaluation of many new departures m education 

6 Revelation of discrepancies between real and supposed educa- 
tional practice 

7 Evaluation of actual school procedures 

8 Determination of causes of inarticulation between the school 
and the home 

9 Discovery and analysis of the qualities of personality essential 
for success in the various occupations and professions 

10 Evaluation of the 6 — 4 — ^4 plan, of secondary school organiza- 
tion 

A prediction of the status of education in 1940 ends with 
the following conclusion 

It IS predicted above that the enrolments in all levels of Education 
in 1940 will be as follows Kindergarten and Elementary, 26,000,000, 
Secondary, 7,000,000, Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges, 175,- 
000; Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools, 1,250,000; and 
Special Schools, 700,000 It is estimated that the leaching of the 36,- 
000,000 students of 1940 will be carried on by 1,200,000 teachers 
Soon after 1040, all elementary teachers will have four years of col- 
lege training, while secondary teachers will have five years, and junior 
college teachers will have six years of college training Moreover pro- 

37 David Snedden, “Some Anticipations American Colleges and Universities in 1980,” 
Journal oj Higher Education, IV (October, 1913), 347-52 

saw H Hughes, “Research and Public Kducation in 1950,“ Nation’s Schools, VI 
(July, 1930 ), 21-4 

38 F. C Touton. “Education m 1940,” Education, LIII (March, 1933), 428-35. 
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gressive college teachers will have had training in educational methods. 
Teaching in 1Q40 will consist in directing student experiences toward 
clearly defined objectives with appropriate content Classrooms will 
be built and equipped with special reference to subjects taught within 
their walls Methods of learning will consist of a conscious well- 
directed attempt to develop abilities of individual students, films will 
be used to present scenes in literature and history, and processes in 
physical and biological science"; Students will be trained in organizing 
materials and making judgments in classroom activities A clearer 
vision of the need for education in our democracy will lead in the 
direction of state-supported education and equalized educational oppor- 
tunities through the secondary-school period 


In the chapter bibliography are represented other interest 
ing attempts to look into the future of a variety of educa- 
tional areas 


A survey of a century of British education and 
a forecast 

Tvtenty-hve years of prophetic achievement 
Development of public education 
The outlook in secondary education . 

The outlook for school research 
The future of school administration 
Next steps in curriculum making 

Future progress in supervision 
Prospects in home-economics education 
The program of studies 
Mental hygiene . 

Mathematics training 
Teacher education 


Robertson 

Morgan 

Norton 

Sadler 

Osburn, Theisen 
Chambers, Osburn 
Bode, Brisco!, Da- 
vidson. Harap 
Burton 

Harap, Hopkins 

Loomis 

Hinrks 

Jablonower, Marsh 
Cooper 


6. Research under way. The type of information found in 
Chapter III provides assistance in determining studies in 
progress Reference also should be made to another helpful 
guide for accomplishing the same purpose Of course, it is 
undesirable in most cases to duplicate an investigation eithei 
completed satisfactorily or well under way. The material of 
Chapter III may be anticipated at this time by certain rather 
specific suggestions for canvassing research in progress 


40 Carter Alexander, Hoit' to Locate Educattonal Information and Data, pp 223 9 
New York Bureau of Pubhcationb, Teachers College, Columbia University, 193s 
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Through their administrative offices, certain graduate schools 
make available a list of current investigations on which stu- 
dents and staff arc engaged Certain journals are attempting 
to make information available concerning graduate or staff 
studies in progress m the fields of education and sociology 
for example News items in periodicals provide valuable in- 
formation concerning future year-book topics, school surveys, 
projects of research agencies, and other important investi- 
gations under way The Journal oj Eduratwnal Research 
through its Department of Research News and the School Re- 
view and Elementary School Journal through their editorial 
columns have been active in providing such information Ad- 
vance notices of publications issued by teacher-training in- 
stitutions, research bureaus, and educational publishers are 
worth reading to maintain contact w'llh studies well under way 
or near completion From time to time news-letters of chap- 
ters of Phi Delta Kappa (national educational fraternity) have 
printed lists of the projects on which members were engaged. 
Usually the year-books of professional organizations and 
learned societies include a list of the topics for projected year- 
books on which work is going forward. The Office of Educa- 
tion at Washington has also provided assistance. .As early as 
February, 1926, and in Alarch, 1927, the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education published through the 
United States Office of Education a Bibliography oj Current 
Reseanh Undertakings in Secondary Education In March, 
1928, the Office published a Bibliography oj Current Research 
Studies in Education. This series of reports has been con- 
tinued in one form or another The annual report of the 


41 Carter V Good, 

Fducatwnd Research, 

1931. 

•, “Doctors’ Theses Under Way m P/ducation, 

Research, XXTX (January 1936), 384406 

42 “Students Dissertations in Sociology AmerKan Journal of Soctoloty, Xh 
1934)* 74*103. XLl (July, 1935), 67-ioc 

o.v VT <Soc.ology),'’ Ameruan Journdt ol 

ogy, XT. (September, 1934), m-iQ, XLl (September, 1935), 218-35 

Research Studies of Slate Departments ol 
^ ^ frfBrebee Avocations, rgjs-j^ Office of Education Circular N*. 

63* Octobfr, 1932 Washington Ofhee of Education Pp 44 


“Doctors’ Thesps Under Way in Education 1934-35," Journal of 
XWIII (January, 1935), 376-99 Thib annual service began in 

1935*361” Journal of Educational 

(July. 
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Commissioner includes a list of the projects under way at the 
Office of Education. The annual reports of foundations and 
research organizations usually enumerate lists of studies in 
progress. 

In this connection, a discussion of sources of information 
covering research in progress in the humanistic and social 
sciences is of interest " Certain other specific instances may 
be cited to illustrate the way in which state, city, and uni- 
veisity organizations make known to the public the studies 
which are being earned forward by the agency or its members' 
a university research bureau (Ohio State), California studies 
in secondary schools,'"' Sacramento projects,'*' public-school 
research in Michigan,'"' collegiate research at Minnesota,*® 
research in New York,’"' North Carolina studies in progress,®^ 
and a description of investigations promoted by research or- 
ganizations in Ohio 

It is recognized that when these paragraphs reach the reader, 
the projects listed as under way at this writing will no longer 
be of contemporary interest. However, many of the sources 
of information mentioned are more or less continuous, and the 
interested worker has only to secure later numbers of a given 
bulletin, report, or periodical to become acquainted with cur- 

44 Lawrence He>l. “Source^; of Information Covering Rp‘tearch in ProRress and Uni- 
versity Dissertations,” i>chool and Souety, XXIX (June 22, 1929). 808-10 

415 “The Bureau of Educational Re''**arch m 1912 h (Ohio State University),” Edu- 
cational Researth Bulletin, XII (November is. *933) 227-^8 

46 F C Teuton, “Research Projects of the Secondary School Le\el Carried on in 
California Cities During 1932-33,” Caltjomta Quarterly of Stcondary Educatton, IX 
(January, 1954). 167-94 

47 J F. Bursch, ‘ Rcbtarch Projects in the Sacramento City Schools,” CaUjornto 

Quarterly of Serondary hduitilton, V (January. 1H6-S 

48 Clifford Woody, Sunmartrs of Inve%timtfon Reported Mithtaan Directors of 
Educational Research Bureau of Educational Reference and Research Bulletin, No 130 
Ann Arbor, Mich University of Michigan 1930 Pp 48 

49 M E Haggerty, ‘‘Institutional Resources Available for Collegiate Educational Re- 
search,” School and Society, XXIX (May 23, 1929), 653-64 

00 ' The Study of Secondary-School Problems 111 New York State,” School Review, 
XXXVin (June, 1930), 40-4 

“Research Projects of the Bureau of Reference and Research 0/ the New York City 
School System,” Elementary School Journal, XXX (October, 1929), 94-S 

51 M C S Noble, Current Reports on Activity Programs, Projects, Research Studies, 
etc,, in North Carolina Educational l^iibllcation. No 149 Raleigh, N C State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1929 Pp 48 

“Rc*H?arch in Progress July, 19*9, to July, 1930,” Umverstty of North Carolina 
Record, (October, J930), 1-107 

52 “Mapping Research Areas,” Ohio Schools, VIII (June, 1930), 348. 
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rent investigations of succeeding years At least, the references 
cited illustrate the type of information concerning research in 
progress now being made available Other illustrations of 
available infoimation on current research deal with student 
teaching,"' contemplated year-books on supervision to be pre- 
pared by the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction,"' kindergarten research,"" work and projects of 
the National Council on Education,"''' personnel sfudies,'^^' and 
investigations in Great Britain. "''' 

7. Needed research m education, 'khe educational literature 
of the past ten years contains numerous analyses of problem 
areas in need of investigation .'Mthough many field workers 
are conscious of their ov^n problems, there is a tendency to 
overlook needed research because of too dose contact with 
loutine duties and specific details of the given situation , that 
IS, “the woods can’t be seen because of the trees’’ It is said 
of those who live near the .Alps that they rarely cast up their 
eyes to appreciate the grandeur which thousands journey 
around the world to see Therefore, a list of needed studies, 
compiled by an educational worker with vision and insight, 
and possibly detachment, frequently proves stimulating to the 
individual in close contact with the field represented, as well 
as to the more remote student of the same problems. The 
foregoing statement is made with full recognition of the fact 


54‘Jhc Ten jwr Program," Educational Method. IX (Apnl, ,g,o) ,8s-5 

l^^;r7xv‘au’i^“’1“,’4^"’’3g^6^ P' '"'""■itteeO.” Bducat.anM 

IX (Oaolr^'toT’^irr ■" 

0 E Peine, “Personnel Uesearch m the Y M r A Vrntirm.^^ r,.. « f . xr^ n 
gram,” Personnel Reseaich. VTTI (April, ipjo). 375-81 ' FvveAeat Pro- 

o. P.a-ed, De- 

(.sfgT Lf? oi Educaltonal 'psychology. II 
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that such field workers as administrators and supervisors have 
provided penetrating analyses of needed research in their areas 
of responsibility It is also recognized that the graduate stu- 
dent with little or no field experience frequently has difficulty 
in isolating problems because he is too far removed from 
concrete school situations 

In some instances graduate schools and departments of 
education, individual professors and directors of research, and 
occasionally field supervisors have compiled lists of problems 
for investigation, to he placed in the hands of the graduate 
student or field worker. This service may possess certain 
values for the beginner in research, but too frequently such 
lists of problems are considered as “assignments,” with de- 
mands made on the person who compiled the list to suggest a 
plan and technique for the solution Ordinarily the worker 
who chooses his own problems for study, of course using, to 
the extent desired, types of assistance enumerated in this 
chapter, thereby indicates a degree of intellectual inde- 
pendence and promise not possessed by the individual who 
asks for a research “assignment ” The alert worker should 
find many stimulating suggestions for problem solving in con- 
nection with the pursuit of university courses of instruction 
and other types of reading and study In fact, many careful 
reports of completed research end with a statement of leads 
for further investigation 

In the appendix are suggested lists of problems requiring 
investigation in a number of the subdivisions of education. 
Two factors of significance are the recent publication date of 
many of the analyses and the wide range of interests repre- 
sented. The critical, inquiring attitude represented should prove 
stimulating to teacher, graduate student, and other educational 
workers It is recognized that some of the problems enumer- 
ated will have been at least partially solved by the time this 
chapter is in the hands of the reader. However, the biblio- 
graphical survey described in the next chapter will reveal to 
the investigator those issues which are still current. A number 
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of the digests of research and bibliographies cited in Chapter 
III suggest problems for investigation Owing to limitations of 
space and the varied interests of the readers it does not seem 
desirable to reproduce m the appendix complete lists of the 
issues recommended for investigation In some instances, only 
major divisions into which the problems fall are given Having 
made the selection in terms of his own area of specialization 
or interest, the educational worker may read profitably the 
discussion of needed research in its original setting However, 
sufficient description will be provided to identify the type of 
problem discussed by the various authorities cited 

In no sense should the brief analyses in the appendix be 
considered as specific statements of definitely delimited prob- 
lems for investigation, but as guides for future study and as 
raw materials for formulating problems No attempt has been 
made by the present authors to determine critically the most 
urgent research needs, except through selection of the writings 
summarized Welcome as a single comprehensive list of needed 
investigations in the entire field of education, with relative 
values indicated, might be, it is doubtful whether any one or 
even any three workers have sufficient insight and expertness 
to perform such a service Possibly identification of needed 
research in any important subdivision of education is a suf- 
ficiently large task for a single educational worker. The com- 
bined analyses of many such experts in different areas should 
present a reasonably complete picture of needed investigations 
in the entire field of education This, in effect, is what is pre- 
sented in the appendix, although undoubtedly some areas are 
analyzed more fully than others, and certain smaller subdi- 
visions have been treated briefly or even omitted. 

The plan of classification employed involves a limited num- 
ber of major subdivisions of education, with an alphabetical 
arrangement by authors under each large heading. Such a 
scheme seems more usable for present purposes, particularly 
m seeking to determine quickly whether or how a given leader 
has analyzed the needed research in his area of specialization 
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and compeftence, than to attempt an elaborate system of sub- 
topics under the major headings used As a matter of fact, 
the number of references under a given heading is hardly large 
enough to make further sub-classification by topics necessary 
01 even desirable. 

The fields represented are (a) higher education, (6) sec- 
ondary education, (c) elementary education, (d) curriculum, 
(e) school subjects, (/) educational psychology and measure- 
ment, (g) supervision, (k) administration, (/) rural education, 
and (j) general problems Certain of the analyses could be 
classified under more than one heading, for example, a dis- 
cussion of needed research in secondary-school measurement 
or in college French Therefore, it will be necessary in the 
case of certain areas of interest to canvass more than one sub- 
division The fact that in some instances the same problem is 
emphasized by more than one author should not be viewed as 
useless repetition in these analyses, but as a partial indication 
of the urgency with which a given area demands study. 

In the appendix a few of the statements of needed research 
are in the form of a connected discussion or exposition rather 
than a numbered list of problems The reader who prefers this 
type of presentation may usually find It in the original source 
from which a given list of problems was taken. 

In addition to the authoritative statements of needed inves- 
tigations, reported at some length in the appendix, a number 
of other analyses can be mentioned only by the topic repre- 
sented and, in most cases, by the name of the author, as listed 
in the chapter bibliography: 


Miscellaneous educational problems 
Educational reconstruction . 

The summer camp 
Prevention of delinquency 
Comparative education . 

Supervision 

Administration 

College entrance . . . . 

Teacher training 


Judd, McCall 

Wheeler 

McClusky 

Olson 

Eckelberry 

Kyte 

Ashbaugh, Ackerly, Wiley 

Toops 

Hughes 
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Secondary education . . 

Curriculum 
Progressive education 
Experimental possibilities in 
schools . 

Visual aids 
Religious education 
Art education 
Industrial education 
Home economics 
Foreign languages 
Geography 
Physical education 
Child study 
Elementary education 
Measurement 

Mental and physical grove th 
Youth 


Douglass, OBrien, Sadler 
. . Judd 

Freeman 

public 

Me>ers 

Weber 

Watson 

Whit ford 

Smith 

Kyrk 

Cole, Hutchinson 
Atwood 

Browne Gnfiith 
. Goodenough and Anderson 
Cole, Goody koont^ Klapper 
Melby 

Brooks, Meredith and Stod- 
dard 
Hubbard 


SELECTING, STAIING, AND DEFINING THE PKOBLE.M 

> Selecting a problem for investigation. If more than one 
problem m a given i'leltl of mleresl has been located as an 
outcome of the type of reading and thinking suggested in 
preceding sections of the present chapter and in Chapter III, 
or as a result of diiect held contact, obviously the university 
investigator, field lesearch worker, or teacher must decide 
v.'hich problem is to be attacked first In most instances the 
controlling point of view in selecting a problem should be that 
of overcoming obstacles which prevent education or the school 
from performing its functions or attaining sound objectives, 
rather than grasping at any problem which turns up, in which 
there may be only artificial or transient interest. Unfortu- 
nately, many graduate theses fall in the latter category Mere 
collection of data should not be an end in itself. However, in 
isolating and identifying any type of problem, pure or applied, 
a thorough knowledge of the related literature is essential. 

If responsibility for choosing the problem rests primarily 
on the student or field worker rather than on a member of the 
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ftiniversity faculty or supervisor of field research, greater in- 
aerest ana intellectual growth should result. As a matter of 
in most graduate fields, the_ability of the student to 
^’fect, plan, and complete a study is considered the best single 
Measure of competence in the area represented It is true that 
;^rofessors are usually willing to weigh with students the merits 
.'of suggested problems This type of insight into educational 
; problems is welcomed by progressive administrators, super- 
visors, and directors of school research, and such officers fre- 
• quently play a role in encouraging field research similar to 
the service rendered by university professors in stimulating 
graduate students to work out their theses 

The subsequent discussion of the selection of a problem for 
investigation may be based on seven criteria suggested by 
Reeder. (i) novelty of the problem, (2) the investigator’s 
interest in the problem, (3) practical value of research on 
the problem to the student or investigator and others, (4) 
the worker’s special qualifications to attack the problem, (5) 
availability of data on the problem, (6) cost of investigating 
the problem, and (7) time probably required for the investi- 
gation of the problem 

The novelty of the problem may be determined through a 
bibliographical canvass of available related studies, as out- 
lined in Chapter III. If this survey is neglected in the selec- 
tion and definition of the problem, the investigator may be 
attacking a problem on which evidence is already available. 
Certainly the investigational attitude and library technique of 
the student who submitted a manuscript to Thorndike with 
the hope that it would be accepted as a Doctor’s thesis are 
not to be recommended. This candidate for a graduate degree 
said, in effect, “1 know this thesis is original because I have 
read nothing on the subject.”*® 

The survey of related studies not only aids in preventing 

59 Ward G Reeder, How to Wnte a Thests, pp 23-6 Bloomington, III Public 
School Publishing Co . 1930 (revised) 

00 W A McCall, How to Experiment in Education, p 8 New York The Macmillan 
to, Z923‘ 
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duplication of investigations previously conducted by other 
workers, but may uncover additional problems for solution, 
assist in the choice of research procedures, and provide a sum- 
mary of related investigations, which is usually considered an 
essential part of a research report A more detailed discussion 
of the problem of duplication may be found in Chapter III, 
but it seems desirable to give instances of mistaken concepts 
of the meaning of duplication here. Community and environ- 
mental differences vaiy to such an extent that the solution of 
a problem for one area will not hold for another School build- 
ings in Florida or California differ in some respects from those 
in Maine, Minnesota, or Canada The problem of the all-year 
school in a mountainous coal-mining region is not the same as 
in the select residential section of a large city. The secondary- 
school curriculum of agricultural Iowa vanes in some respects 
from that of industrial Detroit. Sometimes earlier studies need 
to be repeated for verification or to survey current conditions 
at stated intervals. 

The question of novelty or newness has an angle other than 
that of duplication of earlier work The study should employ 
as nearly as possible the most recent data Too frequently 
students who pursue then graduate training during summer 
sessions collect data for a thesis, then allow the material to 
he fallow for two, three, or even more j-ears Fallacious con- 
clusions result from such data when they are applied to the 
present This is especially true when the material has been 
collected for several years prior to the present writing, in 
the early stages of an economic depression which had not then 
touched the schools directly. For example, data collected in 
1930 and presented in 1934 or 1935, concerning summer ses- 
sions in public schools, high-school annuals, salaries of athletic 
directors and teachers of physical education, and an occupa- 
tional analysis of young high-school graduates, are far from 
accurate in the light of the great social and economic changes 
of the intervening years 

In terms of the criterion of interest, it should not be difficult 
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in education, an applied science, for student or teacher, for 
university or field investigator, to find in his own area of work 
a number of practical problems of real concern. In fact, the 
story of “The Great Stone Face” has a direct application in 
the case of field workers or students who look everywhere 
except in their own “back yards” for pressing problems of im- 
mediate interest A majoi reason for encouraging workers to 
select their own research problems is that the results should 
prove better in terms of the growth of the investigator and 
the quality of work done. 

Of course, in terms of the criterion of practical value, the 
solution of the difficulties suggested in the preceding para- 
graph IS of greater present worth to the worker and to educa- 
tion than to attack “pure” research, which may have little or 
no immediate application to school procedure However, the 
foregoing statement should not be interpreted to mean that 
so-called “pure” research is to be neglected, since in many 
cases the pure research of to-day provides the basis for the 
applied research of to-morrow For example, Franklin’s work 
with electricity was not applied extensively until more than a 
century later when Edison did his great work , nevertheless it 
•was essential to progress in this field. Possibly the adoption of 
this point of view would promote more widespread tolerance 
toward investigations of animal learning, ball-tossing, target 
shooting, maze learning, memorization of nonsense syllables, 
etc. 

To obtain the special training needed by the investigator to 
attack a given problem, ordinarily he may become better ac- 
quainted with his area of interest through courses pursued, 
actual field experiences, or careful study of the available lit- 
erature, preferably through the three avenues combined Many 
problems involve the use of special techniques — historical, ex- 
perimental, statistical, or testing procedures — which require 
special training on the part of the investigator These tech- 
niques of investigation are discussed in subsequent chapters 
Though it is preferable to secure the appropriate training 
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before selecting a problem for investigation, field workers 
and students often find it necessary to pursue correlated read- 
ing, study, or even courses after the exact nature of the prob- 
lem and its difficulties have been determined Examples of 
the fadure to secure needed training and the results of such 
lapses may be given With no previous contact in the field of 
testing, a young candidate for the blaster’s degree adminis- 
tered and scored mental tests in such a manner as to report 
children with I Q s below 20 in the fifth gracie Examination 
of test scores secured by experienced workers revealed the 
extent of the error, although even an elementary knowledge 
of mental tests is sufficient to show the fallacy of the original 
results In studying the educational development of a higher 
institution, another worker with inadequate training in history 
and the historical method had great difficulty in making his 
report anything more than an encyclopedia of events chrono- 
logically arranged and neglected problems of interpretation, 
cause and effect, and the influence of a variety of external 
forces on the development of the institution in question 
Probably one of the most important abstract personal quali- 
fications IS the ability to suspend judgment and to maintain a 
detached, impersonal, unbiased point of view Frequently, on 
the basis of a subjective or emotional reaction, the immature 
worker makes extreme statements concerning the relationships 
between nature and nurture, or education and good govern- 
ment, not recognizing the reciprocal play of forces in such 
situations When strongly religious teacher in a denomina- 
tionally controlled secondary school learned that the maj'ority 
of such teachers were required by their boards to be church 
members, and that this was not the case in public high schools, 
he hastily concluded that the character of the former teachers 
was correspondingly better, failing to recognize that church 
affiliation and good character are not necessarily synonymous. 
Preparing an analysis of a county-seat school population in 
Ohio, an enthusiastic native son described the integrity of the 
people, the local industries, and the beauty of the landscape 
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in terms that would have put all the adjectives of the real 
estate promoters to shame Members of certain races, in dis- 
cussing the educational problems of their people, frequently 
experience great difficulty in maintaining a detached, scientific 
point of view, and in many cases frankly admit this limitation 
when it is pointed out An ardent advocate of the activity 
movement, only after strenuous self-discipline, was able to re- 
port the transition of his school system to the activity plan 
in the dispassionate terms of science rather than those custo- 
marily used before the local Boosteis’ Club A sniall-town 
superintendent, with a janitorial force of three in whom he 
took great pride, sought to generalize concerning janitorial 
loads on the basis of their performance, failing to keep in 
mind the fact that the heights of a giant of eight feet, a dwarf 
of four feet, and a midget of three feet do not mean that the 
average height of man is five feet 
There are happily many other instances of investigators who 
maintain a detached point of view, in spite of strong condi- 
tioning factors Of two doctoral candidates with ministerial 
training, one had studied the learning behavior of a gorilla 
and of children, but could not be persuaded into making com- 
parisons unwarranted by the data at hand The other had 
investigated the effect of nicotine on white rats and had rather 
strong convictions concerning the use of tobacco, but was 
totally unwilling, without experimental evidence, to generalize 
his findings to apply them to human beings, 

Other violations of valid procedure, caused partly by gaps 
in the training of the worker, will be cited in the several chap- 
ters dealing with investigational techniques 
Beginners in research, especially graduate students, fre- 
quently fail to consider carefully the criteria of availability of 
data, cost, and time required in working out a proposed study. 
A doctoral candidate undertook a study of teacher training 
which he realized later could not be solved without visits to 
the teachers’ colleges of the country He could not afford the 
expenditure of money and time required, so it was necessary 
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to take up another problem, a detailed cost study of a group 
of near-by high schools, where the factors of availability of 
data, cost, and time required were m keeping with his re- 
sources Another woiker proposed a detailed analysis of the 
Negro secondarv-school population in a large city He utilized 
a case-study procedure, without giving ilue consideration to 
the fact that a few months later he would be employed hun- 
dreds of miles away where the sources of the data w'ould be 
relatively inaccessible Over many months two doctoral candi- 
dates collected curriculum materials, presumably as the basis 
for courses or units of work in the social studies, dealing with 
the traits of a good citizen and the topics treated in the 
Literary Digest respectively, without foreseeing the probable 
need for testing out such materials in a learning situation and 
without arranging for either the facilities, time, or funds for 
such testing 

Too frequently the Master’s candidate has a “questionnaire 
complex” which closes his eyes to other available sources of 
data Desirable exceptions are found in the case of workers 
who go to the records in the appropriate files or use the inter- 
view, where feasible For example, an investigator studying 
teacher tenure m a limited area of Indiana went to the offices 
of the school superintendents involved instead of circulating 
questionnaires among teachers Another Master’s candidate 
interviewed newspaper editors in a group of states with respect 
to their policies concerning space devoted to school items, 
since a questionnaire probably would have accomplished little. 
Another student proposed a questionnaire canvass of the atti- 
tudes and interests of school-board members, when he had im- 
mediately available data on the way in which a foundation 
educational program would work out in his own and adjoining 
counties 

To comment specifically on the time required for the comple- 
tion of a graduate thesis, it will be recognized that the variable 
factors are the student, the problem, and the institution. Few 
good Doctors’ dissertations are completed within less than a 
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year, and most such studies are in progress over a longer 
period of time. Sometimes the Master’s thesis has been worked 
out within a period of three or four months, when full time 
could be devoted to the project, although this is the exception 
rather than the rule Such facts suggest the desirability of early 
selection of the thesis problem by the graduate student and of 
deliberate, careful procedure on the part of both university 
and field workers. 

Numerous studies of large scope, recently investigated, 
which stand the test of the foregoing criteria exceptionally 
well, are described in the Department of Research News of 
the Journal of Educational Research For example, certain of 
the newer types of research reviewed there within the two 
years preceding this writing deal with the relation between the 
secondary school and the college, development of qualitative 
standards for secondary schools and colleges, the effect of 
motion pictures on youth and the development of appropriate 
standards of appreciation, the effect of the radio on children, 
relations between the emotions and the educative process, ex- 
perimentation in character education, child development, edu- 
cational diagnosis, and the social studies in the schools. In 
acquiring a better understanding of the criteria previously dis- 
cussed, it may be of some value to the reader to apply them 
to such investigations as are outlined briefly in numbers of 
the Journal of Educational Research and of certain other 
periodicals current at the time this paragraph is read 

The foregoing discussion of criteria for selection of a 
problem may be supplemented by examination of a similar 
set of standards originally intended for workers in the social 
sciences : 

1 Does the field appeal to my interest? 

(а) Is the interest purely intellectual? 

(б) Is the interest present because of reward — pecuniary returns, 
possibility of advancement in position, increased authonty, and so 
forth? 

61 W C Schluter» Sow to Do Research Work, pp. xi-j New York* Prentice-Hall 
1926 
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2. Are the results that may be obtained of practical or utilitarian 
significance’ 

(a) May they be of use in business’ 

(b) May they be of use to souety to government, or to others? 

3 Does the field present gaps in verified knowledge which need to 
be filled’ 

4 Does the field require reworking’ 

5 Does the field permit extension of inquiry beyond the present 
limits of verified knowledge’ 

6 Is the field pivotal or strategical from the standpoint of the 
immediate purposes which the possible results of inv'estigation are to 
serve’ 

Another writer emphasizes thrfe major procedures as aids in 
choosing administrative problems (i) acquire the attitude of 
questioning every administrative procedure in education, and 
inquire what evidence there is to support one procedure in 
preference to another (2) really know the most important 
fifty studies in educational administration, and (3) chart the 
issues which superintendents of schools must meet, list the 
kinds and amounts of knowledge, and estimate the reliability 
of the knowledge available In more specific terms he presents 
a list of standards to which the thesis problem in educational 
administration at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
should conform''- Such standards (which follow) are equally 
applicable in other sulidivisions of education, whether the given 
problem is in the university or field. 

1 Must be within the field of educational administration 

2 Must be unsolved, so that its solution will he a “contribuUon to 
education ” 

3 Must be real in the senses that its solution is a felt need and 
that it IS capable of fairly definite solution based on adequate actual 
data 

4 Must make a worth-while or significant contribution to education 

(а) Discover additional facts or new practices 

(б) Substantiate questioned facts, theories, or practices 

(c) Perfect a previously discovered technique 

5 Must be definite m that its conclusions have real value 

62 Carter Alexander and Others EducatiOTUii Research, pp 2-6 New York Bureau o( 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia XJniversify, 1927 Also see later revisions of 
this guide. 
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6 Must be sufficiently limited to permit of exhaustive treatment 

7 Must be of sufficient value to justify the effort and time em- 
ployed in the research 

An interesting chart®' has been evolved for making a com- 
parative study of two or more research problems and covers 
many of the items discussed above Parallel columns contain 
the analysis of the two pioblems compared. A second part of 
the chart, not here reproduced and not fully worked out, deals 
with evaluation and considers unusualness, scientific signifi- 
cance, practical significance, and timeliness. Such an outline 
should be of considerable assistance in determining which of 
two or more problems is most feasible, although it cannot be 
applied in a mechanical manner or with a high degree of ob- 
jectivity At least it serves the purpose of directing the atten- 
tion of the student and critic to items of importance in the 
selection, planning, and evaluation of research studies 

Formulating and stating the problem. After the problem 
has been selected, it must be definitely formulated and stated. 
McCall describes three types of investigators in terms of the 
way 111 which they formulate their problem ' ‘ The first type of 
worker suggests problems so broad in scope anu with so many 
possible variables involved that it is virtually impossible to 
plan the details of the investigation For example, a would-be 
experimenter proposed the problem, or rather, field of investi- 
gation “What is the effect of various factors upon learning?” 
Apparently, no recognition was taken of the fact that psy- 
chology reveals many factors affecting learning, and that there 
are various types of learning Later the statement of the prob- 
lem became. “What are the effects of distribution of time 
upon learning?” Obviously, there are hundreds of ways in 
which to distribute time. Finally the problem became “Will 
a typical fourth-grade class in silent reading, spending three 
thirty-minute periods per week, accomplish more or less than 
an equivalent class spending five periods of eighteen minutes 

03 C W Hall, “Comparing Research Problems,** EdtuationtU Research BuUetin, DC 
(September lo. 19^0), :s39M3 

04 W A McCa!I, op ett pp 9*11 
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Chart tor Comtarative Sttidy or Two os More Research Problems 


1 

Tille or Field j 

Problem No i — Social 
Inti'Hisenie 

Problem No 2 — Extra- 
curricular Activities 


Part I Availability ! 


Statement of Problem ' 

Ilu lon'itrurtion and 
trial of a test to 
measure social intel- 
ligence 

V< hat 1'- the correlation 
betueen extracurricu- 
lar actKity m high 
‘•chool and extracur- 
ricular activity in 
college ? 

Delimitation 

\ By social intelligence 
IS meant the ability 
to get along with 
other people 

B Tt"-t will he designed 
for Freshmen enter 
mg college 

A Would study only 
that group which 
reach the senior year 
in college 

B Would consider only 
those activities which 
arc recorded 

Pnncipal Assumptions to 



Be Made 

A That thcie is a gen- 
eral ability which 
conditions the ability 
to get along with 
people 

B That participation in 
extra-curricular ac- 
tivities IS a criterion 
of this ability 

A That extracurricular 
activities arc essen- 
tially the same in 
high school and col- 
lege 

B That conditions 
which determine the 
extent of this activity 
are similar in high 
school and college 

'Survey of Literature 

1 


I Extent 

A It IS necessary to be j 
at least slightly 1 
familiar with the en- 
tire literature of per- 
sonality Roback's 

Bibliography (1927) 
lists about 1,500 
titles Many articles 
have appeared since 

A The general literature 
IS fairly voluminous 
and quite recent It 
is mostly on a sec- 
ondary-school level 

2. Possible Delimita- 



tioti . 

B For intensive reading 
only the experimen- 

B If attention is limited 
to the experimental 
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Title or Field 


Problem No r— Social Problem No 2— Extra- 
IntelliRence curricular AcUvities 


Job Analysis 


y<(nalysis of Techniques 
to Be Used . . 

1 Philosophical 

2 Historical 

3 Descriptive 
4. Analytic . 

5 Deductive . 

6 Experimental . . 


J. Statistical . . , . 


tal studies need be 
included This re- 
duces the numbei of 
titles to about 300 

A AnaKsis of literature 
B Collection of test 
items 

1 By samplint; the 
literature 

2 By interviewing 
individuals 

(af College fac- 
ulty 

(b) High-scbool 
teachers 

(c) Student bod> 
C Construction of test 

with large number 
of items 

D Setting up criterion 
and giving test 
E Selection of items by 
partiahng out intel- 
ligence and scholar- 
ship 

F Final trial and 
standardization 


work on the college 
level, the number of 
titles does not exceed 
twenty-five 

A Analysis of the Utera- 
ture and correspo.id- 
ence with others 
working in this field 
B, Preparation of a 
questionnaire to be 
given to all college 
Seniors which will se- 
cure record of both 
high-school and col- 
lege participation 
C Devising a weighting 
scheme for scoring 
activities 

D Correlation of high- 
school and college 
scores 


Analytic — in determin- 
ing the factors that! 
should enter into the 
test . 1 

Experimental — in for- ■' 
mutating test items 
and in trying them 
out on criteria 

Statistical — in evaluat- Statistical techniques 


mg items and com- 
plete test Use partial 
correlation technique 


would be used in 
weighting, in sconng, 
and m running cor- 
relations 


8o 
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Titli- ov Field 


K Oue‘'tionnairc‘ 


\\dilabilit> of Data 


Dearc'i' of OhsecUvity 
Po'^sihle 


Risk 


Time 


Cost 


Special Financing . 


Summary Estimate of 
Availability 


Problem No i — Social j 
Intelligence i 


A Data for test items 
present no great dif- 
ficulty 

B Securing of adequate 
crjieru will be most 
diffii nil 


A Can be (lb|(■ltl\c 
iiithm as-umptions i 
H ( 'on^iderable dilfi 
uiKs a^ t> interinn > 
Mas In a b 1 s to 
qu.intifs 

\ Thire ma; bi no! 

such 'i.iara'e ability ■ 
B All t e ^ I materia! I 
mn rorrelati highU | 
with intelligence i 

A Three months to| 
read literature I 

B Three months to si ' 
(lire test items 1 

(' Si\ months to es’alu- 
ite Items 

D Si\ months for trial 
and write-up 

$200 to .pioo (More will 
be required if Hol- 
lerith cards are 
used ) 


Probably unnecessary 


Problem No J — Estra- 
Cumctilar Activities 

The questionnaire would 
be used to galhei 
data 

Some difficultv might be 
met in obtaining to- 
tal populations unless 
administrative inter- 
est IS obtained 


Questionnaire data tan 
lit tested as to rclia 
lvUt\ and luiiidled 
stalisliuIK Mut'i 

niuie iigidly ob'ei- 
tiM than No i 

Slinuld get some kind' 
of Usable ri suits 


A Three months to read 
literature and jircpare 
(|uestionnairc 
B Three months to give 
and (oL'cet question- 
naire 

C Three months to 
handle data 

Aioo for questionnaire 
$joo for traveling ex- 
penses if other col- 
leges are included 
(More will be re- 
quired if Hollerith 
cards are used ) 

Probably unnecessary 
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each per week>” It hardly requires further comment to show 
that the factors which affect learning, the various types of 
learning, the available educational levels, and possible varia- 
tions in length of practice periods are numerous, making it 
necessary to formulate the problem in more specific terms. 

To use the illustration w'hich is employed in a variety of 
ways in other chapters, students sometimes say they wish to 
investigate “individual differences” as a thesis problem It re- 
quires no comment to demonstrate that this is a field or area 
of almost countless problems, many large enough for a Master's 
or Doctor's study However, to survey the ways in which a 
selected group of junior high schools adapts its program of in- 
struction to the individual differences and varying needs of the 
pupils involved can be delimited within reasonable bounds. 
Likewuse graduate students sometimes state thai they wish to 
attack the problem of “school administration’’ or of “science 
teaching” in wmrking out a thesis, when in reality a field of 
many problems has been named.* Their difficulty is the same as 
that of the student described by McCall. 

The discussion in the preceding paragraph may be amplified 
somewhat by presenting a list of problems which are formu- 
lated and stated within reasonable limits, some of these have 
been worked out as graduate theses 

In a second list are examples of actual instances in which 
rather broad titles of Doctors’ dissertations have been narrowed 
with the passage of time, and with a realization of the com- 
plexity of the large original topic selected The original title is 
given in parentheses 

On the other hand, rather narrow or localized problems are 
sometimes broadened as the result of experience with, and in- 
creased insight into, the given area of investigation The third 
list provides illustrations of actual changes of this type in 
Doctors’ dissertations The original title is given in parentheses. 

In a fourth list are topics which, as stated, hardly lend them- 
selves to scientific attack In some cases, only a large area is 
named ; in others, a subjective, emotional, or oratorical reac- 
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tion IS implied , and m still other instances, only a mass of raw 
data or of personal experiences is suggested. 


I Illustrative Problems Capabif or Formtoatjon am^ Statemint 
Within Reason abie Limits 


1 Inductive versus deductive methods of te.irhing fifth-grade 
arithmetic 

2 Effectiveness of the “dualistu" versus the ‘‘coordinate” form of 
superAision m cities of 100,000 and ov'er 

3 laabilitv of school hoards for injuries to children while on 
school property 

4 The grammar-translation versus the direct conversational 
method of teaching first-year French 

5 Relation between mental and physical maturation between the 


ages 12-15 

6 The development of the Latin Grammar School in Massachu- 
setts from 1635-1750 

7 Practices of the forty-eight states with respect to statewide 
adoptions of textbooks 

8 Determination of the mental ability, ns measured by intelligence 
tests, necessary for successful work in a teacher-training institution 

4) Relation between school marks and character ratings of pupils, 
made by teachers 

TO A survey of population trends and selection of future building 
sites m a city of 400,000 

11 Historical development of the Arizona public-school system 

12 The reliability of reaction time tests 

13 Punctuation usages in the written work of certain rural school 
children 

14 A study of errors m beginning Latin 
History of Catholic education in Kansas, 1836-IQ32 
Personality traits as measured by the Association reaction-time 


.^5 

16 
test 

17 

18 


Secondary education in Georgia, 1732-1858 
Changes in Thorndike intelligence-test scores at the end of the 
college course 

19 Objective determination of the content of sixth-grade arithmetic 

20 An analysis of the vocabulary load of twelve general-science 
texts 


II Illustrations or the Manner in Which Broad Problems oh Fields 
Have Been More Narrowly Delimited 

I. “Visual Defects as Factors Influencing Achievement in Reading” 
fThe F.ffect of Poor Vision on School Adjustment) 
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2 “The Scholastic Achievement of Sixth-Grade Children m Relation 

to Behavior Problems" (Achievement of Elementary-School 
Children in Relation to Behavior Problems) 

3 “A Decade of Controversy in American Institutions of Higher 

Learning" (A Decade of Controversy) 

4 “The Functions of Prairie View State College in the Development 

of Public Education for Negroes in Texas” (A Study of Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges) 

3 “An Experimental Investigation to Determine Whether Homo- 
geneous Grouping or Heterogeneous Grouping Insures Greater 
Growth in Academic Achievement" (A Study of the Relative 
Effectiveness of a Specified Plan of Homogeneous Grouping 
Compared with Heterogeneous Grouping) 

6 “The Effect of Marginal Headings on Comprehension” (The Ef- 

fect of Captions, Marginal Headings, etc , on Comprehension 
in Reading) 

7 “The Measurement of Achievement in Music Education in Grades 

4 to 6 and 7 to q Inclusive” (Diagnostic Tests in the Field of 
Music Based Upon an Analysis of the Content of the Subject) 

8 “School Adjustment as Revealed by Teachers’ Marks and Objec- 

tive Tests” (Factors Other Than Intelligence Which Influence 
School Achievement) 

9 “An Evaluation of the New York City Junior High School Phys- 

ical Fitness Tests” (Physical Accomplishment of Negro Junior 
High School Boys in Harlem ) 

III II LUSTRATIONS OF THE MaNNER IN WujCII RaTHER NaRROW OR 
Localized Prodiems Have Been Expanded 

“A History of Higher Educational Work of the Church of God” (A 
History of Findlay College) 

“Colonial Schoolmasters, 1635-1775" (The Colonial Schoolmasters of 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina) 

“Standards Reflected in Fifty Sets of Primary Readers Published m 
the United States Since 1850” (Content and Methods in Primary 
Readers Used m Texas Since the Civil War) 

IV. Illustrative Topics Involving too Large an Area, an Unscientific 
Procedure, or Merelv an Unassimelated Mass of Data 
OR Experience 

1 School boards 

2 Teaching of Latin 

3. Adolescent and child psychology 

4 The learning of school children 

5 The supervision of schools 
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6 Historical and comparative education in Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modem times 

7 School textbooks, a plea for free books in a time of depression 

8 Election of the county superintendent, an argument that in a 
democracy the voice of the people should rule 

0 Exfieriences of teachers in rural schools, a running stenographic 
account of personal difficulties encountered by loo teachers 

10 Teachers are born and not made, reasons and arguments for 
and against 

11 “Back bone,” or the development of character, a series ot 
inspirational assembly talks to junior high-school boys 

12 The need for more school buildings in Cincinnati, an ardent 
plea for a building program over the next fifteen >ears, as advocated 
by the local school survey 

13 The school of the future, the hopes ambitions, and aspirations 
of the teachers of to-morrow 

14. Creative youth, as described and recorded verbatim by running 
stenographic account and dictaphones 

15 Teaching, the great adventure, an inspirational, stimulating 
essay on the great service to mankind of the teaching profession 

16 Equalization of opportunity in education, let the wealth of the 
state educate the children and future citizens of the state 

17 Preparation of effective assembly talks to be given by a dean 
of girls to adolescent girls in a junior high school 

18 School buildings, apparatus, equipment, and supplies 

IQ School textbooks, the curriculum, and course of study 

20 Code of ethics for the teaching profc.ssion, written as the result 
of, and based on, thirty years’ personal experience as a teacher 

21 How to discipline pupils, a handbook of the methods used by 
the three most successful teachers in a large school system 

~ A second investigator is described by McCall as the “pot- 
hole” type who selects such narrowly delimited problems as to 
appear an experimental drudge and as failing to see any rela- 
tion between his isolated studies and the general pattern or 
major problems of education. Certain of the ball-tossing, 
target-shooting, and maze-learning experiments may seem, in 
the judgment of some educational workers, to belong to this 
class. 

The third type is represented by the investigator who formu- 
lates the major issue or general problem, then subdivides it 
into smaller problems or specific working units. According to 
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McCall, the solutions of these smaller or more specific prob- 
lems, when assembled in an integrated pattern, aie contribu- 
tions to the solution of the major issue, which alone may have 
real meaning and value. 

Monroe and Engelhart emphasize that the problem should 
be stated as a questiori-^r in such form that the question to be 
answered is clearly indicated It has been stressed that a t opic , 
such as the title of a thesis, merely names the particular field 
in which the problem lies and does not provide a ’satisfactory 
statement of the problem itself According to Monroe and 
Engelhart, the various forms available for use m the general 
statement of the problem are as given below Occasionally 
students mistakenly assume that they must use each of these 
forms in the statement of a single problem, which of course 
is ridiculous The type of statement to be employed depends 
on the preference of the worker and the nature of the problem. 

1 A que^^n or questions 

{a} A S?igle question 

(b) Several questions 

(r) A single question followed by .sever.i! sulvquestions 

2 Declarative statement 

(aj A single statement 

(ii) A single statement containing several phases 

(c) A senes of complete statements 

(d) A general statement followed by subordinate statements 

3 Statement followed by restatement in the form of a question 

4 A statement followed by a scries of theses 

i Defining and delimiting the problem. Obviously, it is not 
enough to formulate the problem briefly in the form of a ques- 
tion or declarative statement such as those listed above More 
detailed definition and delimitation are necessary Of course, 
the worker is at liberty to use as many procedures in defining 
and delimiting his study as make for clarification. The formu- 
lation and testing of hypotheses, as related to problem solving 
in education, are discussed in Chapter IV. Monroe and Engel- 

CB Walter S Monroe and Max D FngcJhart The Techniques oj Educational Research. 
p. 14 University of UUnois Bulletin, Vol XW, No 19 Bureau of Educational Re^ewei 
Bulhftm, No. 38 Urbana, 111 University of llliaoui, 1938 
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hart have provided an excellent discussion of the considerations 
which enter into the definition of the problem.®" 

To define a problem means to specif y it in detail and with pre- 
cision Each question and subordinate question to be answered is to 
be specified The limits of the investigation must be determined Fre- 
quently, It IS necessary' to re'acwjyevious studies in order to determine 
just what IS to be done Sometimes it is necessary to formulate the 
point of view or educational theory on which the in\ estigation is to be 
based If certain assumpfions are made, they must be explicitly noted 

The definition of the problem affords a basis for the subsequent 
phases of educational research It is the guide for the collecting of 
data The data are to be analyzed, organized, and summarized .so as 
to be most useful for answering the questions specified in the defim- 
tion of the problem, and the conclusion is merely a statement of the 
answers resulting from the investigation 

The basic importance of the problem and its definition indicates that 
they should appear early m a report of educational research However, 
it is not unusual to find reports in which a large amount of introduc- 
tory material precedes the statement of the problem Occasionally this 
may be desirable, but frequently a critical reader wonders if the 
formulation of this introductory material did not precede the formula- 
tion of the problem 

Various ways of defining the problem are given by the same 
authors as follows . 

I Analysis of the major problem or problems m terms of subordi- 
nate problems 

2. Statement of the limits or scope of study 

3. Orientation of the problem 

(a) A histoncal account, remote or recent 
(h) A survey of previous studies or related studies 

(c) An analysis of previous studies or related subj’ects 

(d) Preliminary survey 

4. Description of the general nature of the problem 
(o) Type 

(fr) Source 
(c) Procedure 

5. Statement of limitations of technique employed 

6. Recognition of assumptions and implications 

7. Importance, value, or significance of study to education 

8 Definition of terms 


M Ibid , Chapter 11 
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Concluding statement. The content of this chapter, along 
with the information presented in Chapters III and IV, should 
provide the student or field worker with a reasonably adequate 
background in the selection, statement, and delimitation of a 
problem. Acquaintance with current educational literature and 
field contacts with teaching, supervisory, or administrative 
problems reveal many issues which require additional investi- 
gation The types of available analyses considered most help- 
ful in locating problems or in determining whether the 
solution of a given difficulty is already in print include: (r) 
frequency distributions and topical analyses of the research 
completed in various fields, (2) authoritative statements of 
accomplishment and research completed, (3) analyses of edu- 
cational trends, (4) critiques, (5) educational prophecies, (6) 
surveys of research under way, and (7) statements of needed 
research In addition, something may be said for McCall’s sug- 
gestion that one start an investigation and watch problems 
“bud” out of it.*’’’ This is, however, a practice somewhat more 
appropriate for the laboratory than the classroom where the 
regular work of the school day or year must be done, without 
too much distraction for teacher and pupils'Tn other words, it 
seems more practical and economical in the classroom to start 
with a definitely planned study, intended to solve a specific 
problem, than to experiment at random because of an intel- 
lectual curiosity to see what related issues will become ap- 
parent in the course of the investigation 

It has been stressed that in choosing a problem the investi- 
gator should consider the factors of novelty, interest, practical 
value, personal qualifications and expertness, availability of 
data, cost, and time. Without question, the problem must be 
delimited within reasonable bounds, if it is to be attacked 
scientifically. 

Certainly the investigator need not hesitate to select and 
delimit a practical field problem for study because it may 
seem to him small and insignificant as compared with the 

W A McCall, op ctt., pp 7 8 
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multitude of unsolved educational problems illustrated and 
listed in this chapter. Rarely is a major discovery made which 
brings about sweeping changes in the complex processes of 
learning and teaching Frequently, it is by a combination of 
results from large numbers of smaller studies that generaliza- 
tions are reached and investigational findings applied to edu- 
cational practice "" 

vVe are familiar in mathematics with the doctrine of the summation 
of infinitesimals The result is a finite magnitude whose size may indeed 
be very great Each method, which through patient investigation is 
proved to be a little superior to the methods hitherto in operation, 
is one of the small quantities entering into this summation Let us 
not suppose that any one of these procedures must produce a large 
effect in the complex learning process Let us he prepared to accept 
small gains and to combine them for the purpose of producing large 
gams Let us work bit by bit toward the master method Let us play 
the educational game as the chess masters arc now playing their game 
Let us be content with an accumulation of small advantages 


Problems and Exercises 

t Select a subdivision of education ol major interest to you, and list 
at least six problems requiring investigation which have been em- 
phasized in the literature within twelve months preceding the 
undertaking of this assignment 

2 Choose one of the problems named in working out the preceding 
assignment, and 

(a) State, delimit, and define it in accordance with principles de- 
veloped in this chapter 

(b) Analyze it in terms of criteria for ihoosing a problem 

Secfcted Rherencls f 

<Abeison, H H The irt of Rducalwnal Re\earch Ih Problems and 
Procedures, Chapter II Yonkers-on-Hudson, N Y World Book Co 
1933 The genesis and selection of a research problem 

08 B R BuckinKham, ‘’The Accumulation of Minute Advantages," Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XVI (September, 1927), rj 6-8 

t Also see Appendix 1 The plan of alpbabetiiing employed is to place at the end ol 
the bibliography all references without designated authors A limited number of refer 
ences have been marked with an asterisk for the guidance of the typical reader who 
probably will have the equivalent of four years of college training These references are 
annotated more fully than subsequent bibliographies, in order to be of maximum as- 
sistance in choosing reading materials helpful in identifying educational problems w'lich 
require investigation. 
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Akerly, H E “Needed Improvement in School Business Administration,” 
American School Board Journal, XCI (November, igts), 1S-16, 81 
Covers budRcting and accountinR practice, purchasing and housing, 
general business economies, instruction and teaching staff, larger school 
units, fuel and heating problems, and maintenance and fixed charges 
* Almack, J C Research and Thesis Writinn, Chapter II Boston Hough- 
ton Mifllin Co , iq^o Discusses the nature and sources of problems, 
and criteria for selecting problems 

AsiibauCfH, E J “Research in School Administration,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Keseanh, XXVllI (September, IQ34), 48-Q A thoroughly 
coordinated senes of studies is advocated which will attempt to ar- 
ticulate the piesent situation in school administration and the future 
development of a fundamental philosophy, so as to make for con- 
sistency both in the training of administrators and in the performance 
of their duties 

Atwood, W W “Research and Educational Work m Geography,” Journal 
of Geography, XXVII (October, 1928), 263-70 Points out where 
geogranhical research is necessary, and describes the type of person 
needed Believes geography has the possibility of contributing more 
to the establishing of good will among the people of the world than 
any other subject Urges the founding of one or more institutions fot 
geographical research in the different countries 
\rRNiR, R R “The Status of Research in the Field of Business English,” 
Balance Shi el, XV (November, 103 1), iii-o, 144 
liviiR, A S “On the Timeliness of Research ” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXVTII (September, 1034I, 49-32 The difficulty with re- 
spect to the timeliness of research arise out of a difference of opinion 
between university workers and field workers as to the problems 
worth study ing 

, and DotJC.CAss, Lois “The Prc-training Selection of Teachers,” 

Journal cf Fdiii atwnal Research, XXVIII (October, 1034), 92-117 
Summarises recent theoiics, practices, and investigations, suggestions 
lor further study and extensive bibliograiihy 
dAKroM, J W “Trends in tbi Junior College Curriculum,” Junior College 
Journal, V (May, 1935), 405-18 Despite ample vcarning, the junior 
college remains predominantly a school preparing for continuation 
work, although there has been a decided emphasis on Vocational and 
pre-professional education, which may he preparatory Semi-profes- 
sional courses are on the increase in most junior colleges, and in 
scattered areas adult education and oiientation, survey, or guidance 
courses arc being introduced 

Bernard, L L , and ISehnard, J S "A Century of Progress in the Social 
Sciences,” Social Farces, XI (May, 1933), 488-505 The development 
of the science of history and historical method, historical research, 
political science, political economy, professional economics and com- 
merce, sociology, social-science organizations and publications, gradu- 
ate social sciences, and the expansion of research. 

* Bixler, H H Check-Lists for Educational Research, Chapter II New 
York Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928 Selection of the 
problem, preparation c( the bibliography and survey of the literature. 
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formulation of the problem and outline of the procedure, and exami- 
nation of the proposed sources ol data 

Bode, B H “The Most Outstanding Next Steps for Curriculum Makers 
in the United States,” Teachers College Record, XXX (December, 
1028), 1 70-01 The most important next step in curriculum construc- 
tion IS the application of such a conception to the selection and or- 
ganization of subject-matter, as to make the curriculum contribute 
to the disposition and power to “see life steadilv and see it whole,” 
in terms of the circumstances and opportunities of the modern age 

“The Next Step in Elementary Education,” kdueatton, LV (May, 

iQi.Oi 5 ' 3-7 Emphasizes the next step as a more adequate rccog- 
mtion of the doctrine that education means the continuous reconstruc- 
tion of experience, and of the need for interpret ition in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of individual pupils Acceptance of this respon- 
sibility will have a direct bearing on selection of subjeit-mattei , on 
the progressive differentiation of the curriculum into subjects, and on 
the transformation of our entire educational system into an instru- 
mentality for social progress 

Boynton, P L “Guidance — A Science or a Philosophy?” Juninr-Senior 
High School Cleat mg House, VTII (Ma\, :ot4), sr 7-70 One who 
uses cither science or philosophy to the exclusion of the other is 
seeing only one arc in the guidance program instead of the whole 
circle of related aspects 

Bradburx , Dorothy E , and Skeels Esther L “ \n Analysis of the 
Literature Dealing WTth Nurserv Education,” Child Development, 
VI (September, 1935), 227-30 

Bridgman, R P “Ten Years’ Progress in Parent Education,” Childhood 
Education, VII (January, 1Q31), 240-56 Describes tlie work of na- 
tional organizations, official slate programs, child dexclopment research 
centers, college and universitx extension courses, local voluntary or- 
ganizations, and of the National Council of Paunl Education 

Briscoe, W S “Next Steps in Curriculum Org.inization — What and 
Why?” Caltjornia Journal of Seeondary Education, XI (February, 
1936), 107-9 

Brooes, F D “Mental Development in Adolcsecnce,” Chapter V in 
“Mental and Physical Development,” Review of Educational Research, 
VI (February, 1936), 1-152 

Browne, A D "Suggested Subjects for Physical Education Theses and 
Dissertations,” Research Quarterly of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, II (May, 1931), 128-36 

Brownell, W A “The Growth and Nature of Research Interest in 
Arithmetic and Reading,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVI 
(February, 1933), 429-41 Educational science must concern itself with 
“depth” rather than “extent” and “spread’, tabulation of studies in 
reading and arithmetic shows many to be by one-study authors who 
fail to pubhsh the results of, or to cany on, further investigations, 
in the areas represented 

Burton, W H “Probable Next Steps in the Progress of Supervision,” 
Educational Method, IX (Apnl, 1930), 402-6 Scientific attack upon 
such problems as. 
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I The nature of the administrative organization of the school system, 
with especial reference to the provision for supervision 
2. The determination of more objective evidences of teacher efficiency 
3 The progressive development of a new point of view in teacher 
training and particularly the recognition on the part of supervisors 
and principals of their share in teacher training 

CALOwnrr, () W “Research and Klementary Science Teaching,” Science 
Educalwn, XVIII (Apiil, 1034), 05-7 

.Cartwright, M A Ten Tcaii nf Adult Education A Report on a Decade 
of Progress in the American Alovement New York The Macmillan 
Co , 1035 Pp 220 

CAssinv, Rosalind, and Others “Phisical Education Trends and Progress,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, VI (February, 193S), 
14-21, 62 

CiiAMHERS, M M “A Olimpse into the Future of School Administration,” 
Nation’s School':, XIII (January, 1034), i 3'4 Suggests as fields of 
research personnel admimsti ation in the schools and external educa- 
tional administration 

Chambers, M M "Two Major Issues in State Administration,” Nation’s 
Schools, XVII (April, 1036), 2s-6 

Coif, Luella Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects, Chapter X 
New York Farrar and Rinehart, 1954 Discusses possible studies of 
objectives, textbooks, teaching method, difficulty, children’s interests 
and abilities, and test construction 

Cole, R D “A Plea for More Experimental Work by College Depart- 
ments of Modern Foreign Languages,” School and Society, XXXV 
(April q, 1932), 501-3 Uiges that the 123 problems listed in the 
Coleman report of the Modern Foreign Language Study be given con- 
sideration in the selection of theses and dissertations for graduate 
study, as well as made subjects for investigation within college de- 
partments 

Cooper, Hermann “A Forward Look in Teacher Education,” Education, 
LVI (December, 1935), 195-200 

CoxF, W W ‘‘Frontier Issues of Educational Research,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXVII (April, 1934), s0:-3 Educational 
theory has advanced unevenly in the various fields of endeavor, with 
the result that practice is a peculiar blend of scientific findings and 
conventionalism In many cases studies show a critical investigation 
of one phase and a naive acceptance of very closely related problems 
Workers should extend the educational research frontier in two direc- 
tions, first, to investigate the unquestioned assumptions which under- 
lie much of the current practice, and second, to work on those prob- 
lems which lie in the borderland between education and allied fields 

ChlAWFORD, C C The Technique of Research in Education, Chapter I 
Los Angeles University of Southern California, 1928 Discovery of 
problems that need solving, and judging the relative values of those 
discovered 

Curtis, F D ‘‘Some Reactions Regarding the Published Investigations in 
the Teaching of Science,” School Science and Mathematics, XXVII 
(June and October, 1927), 634-41, 710-20 Impressions gamed from 
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an analysis of Icarnmi; and curricular studies on the teachinR of sci- 
ence, mentions some of their more striking values and defects, and 
discusses briefly the present status of investigation in relation to 
future research in this field 

Davidson, P E “Curriculum Study. Present nud Future,’' Caltjorma 
Journal of Secondary hducalion, XI (January, 1036), 27-32 
Davis, ^ A “Research and the Schools,’’ Journal cd I-dutational Research, 
XXV’I (April, ig3t), ■(Oi-K Notes some of the most obvious defects 
of research and the influence on education, indir.ites improvement 
which mav be efteclcd, the contribution of qualitative methods m 
philosophical, integrative, and historical research, and needed training 
in problem solving 

D1CK.S0N, V E “Scientific Research m the New Ivchitation,’’ hdut alional 
Method, XIII (^pril, 1934), 337-48 

Doxi(.iass, a a “On the Problems of Secondare Ivducation in Calilornu,” 
Cahfornui Journal oj Secondarv hducalton, X (Oi tuber, lot^), 4n;-20 

1 The aims or “platform” of secondare education 

2 The develofiment of a series ol irrinciples for constructing and 
judging units of instruction 

3 The pic-duction of new teaching materials 

4 The articulation of the revised curriculum with the higher insti- 
tutions of the state 

Dot’GLAss, H R “Does the Future of Second,! ry FMucation Depend Upon 
StatLstical Rc.search in Foundational Thinking?” hducatum, LllI (Jan- 
uary, igtj), 2S4-Q Urges that there need be no conflict between 
philosophy and science, since both art needed to organize thinking and 
to point the way out 

“Three Hundred Years of Method in the Secondary School,’ Edu- 
cational AdeniniHralion and Supervmon, XXI (M.a\, 1933)1 321-33 
D1SCUS.SCS development of the field of individual psychology, use of 
visual and auditory aids, character education, the testing movement, 
controlled evpenmentation, pupil-initmtive and rosjjonsibihty, a coop- 
erative and svrap.ithetic pupil-teachei relationship, and psychology <ind 
method as essential in the training of secondary-school teachers 
Duhrell, D U “Research Problems in Reading in the Elementary School,” 
Elementary Engluh Review, XIII (March, 1056), 101-6, iii 
Eckelberry, R H "The Need for a Study of Comparative Education,” 
School and Society, XXXII (October 4, igjo), 4';‘;-6 To study for- 
eign education and practice would enlarge our horizon, throw new 
light on our problem.,, and break down prejudices 
Edmonson, J B “Some Needed Changes in Secondarv Education,” Unt- 
versity of Michigan School of Education BuUe'i't, VII (January, 
1936), 52-4 

Eells, W C “Status of the Junior College in the United States, 1035-36,” 
School and Society, XLIII (February, 1936), 160-2 

♦ Everett, Samuel, and Others A Challenge to Secondary Education Plans 

for the Reconstruction of the American High School New York D 
Appleton-Century Co , 103 S Pp viii -J- 354 

♦ Flugep, J C a Hundred Years of Psychology New York The Mac- 

millan Co . 1934, Pp 384 A historical discussion of psychology since 
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1833, with the last chapter considering the present position of psy- 
chology, which IS characterized as infantile and uncoordinated, sug- 
gests that the next thirty or forty years may be occupied with 
efforts toward consolidating the positions already won and further 
systematic advance on a unified front 
Freeman, F N “Needed Research in the New Education,” Progressive 
Edutatiou, X (April, 1033), 220-4 

“Proposed Educational Reforms — Some of the Major Issues,” Na- 
tion'!, Schools, XII (Julv, TO 33), 30-3 Since debates concerning pro- 
posed reforms in educalion are often unproductive, an attempt is 
made to analyze issues and to weigh considerations impartially, dis- 
cussing freedom, self-expression, interest, overt activity, drill, morale, 
discipline, social responsibility, and purpose, with emphasis on de- 
velopment of soddl purposes in the individual translated into soaalized 
behavior 

“The Contribution of Scienee to the Principles and Methods of 

Teaching,” Childhood Education, VI (April, IQ30), 348-34 Describes 
briefly the various types of scientific investigation which have yielded 
Iruitful results, and presents a few recent tjpical studies bearing 
upon the various methods and principles of instruction 
French, W M “.A Century of Teacher Tiaming in New York,” Educa- 
tion, LVI (December, 1935), 215-23 

GambrU-i , Bessie L "A Critical Review of Researches in Supervision,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XV (April, 1929), 279-89 
Suggests problems for investigation 

♦ G(x>d, Carter V flow to Do Research tn Education, Chapter V Baltimore 

Warwick and York, 1929 

♦ GooiU'Nopgh, Florence I, , and Anderson, J E Experimental Child Study 

New York The Centurv Co, 1031 Pp 546 Contains many outlines 
of experiments to be made on groups of children 
G(X)d\ KOOVTz, Bess "New Problems in Elementary Education,” Nation’s 
Schools, XVI (September, 1935), 23-20 Deals with (i) need for 
reorganization, (2) effectiveness of cooperation, (3) need for restate- 
ment of functions, and (4) curriculum expansion 

^“The Scientific Method and Creative Supervision,” Educational 

Method, XIII (May-June, 10.34), 385-90 
Griffith, C R “A Laboratory for Research in Athletics,” Research 
Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, I (October, 
1930)1 34-40 States that the field of athletic competition with its 
many problems has virtually remained untouched, describes the labora- 
tory for research in athletics at the University of Illinois in terms of 
its history and the problems studied 

Harap, Henry "A Critique of Public-School Courses of Study, 1928-20,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXI (February, 1930), 109-19 
In 242 courses of study the following elements were studied typog- 
raphy, inclusion of procedure, obj'cctives, and tests, form of the 
unit of work, provision for adapting instruction to individual dif- 
ferences, and other tendencies 

“Next Steps in Curriculum Making," Elementary School Journal, 

XXXI (September, 1930), 16-24 
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“Next Steps in Curriculum Making for Home Economics,” Jour- 
nal of Home hconomics, XXI (August, iq2q), ';7o- 6 The steps are 
preparing an introductory statement of guiding principles, determining 
objectives, composing the units of school work, introducing reviews, 
and formulating tests 

Hendrickso;;, Gordon “Some Assumptions Involved in Peisonality Meas- 
urement,” Jour?ia! of Experimental E.ducahon, II (March, IQ34), 
243-0 Three ha^ic problems .ire discusstd (i) Wh,it is the nature of 
person,ilitv^ (2) How stable is personalilv ? (3) What social factors 
are involved in personality measurement ’ 

Hinmon, vac “Recent Developments in the Studv of Modi rn Foreign 
Language Problems,” Modern Language Journal, XIX (December, 
ig34), 187-201 

“The Function, Value, and Future of Educational Research in 

Colleges and Universities,’ Journal of hducahonal Research, XXVII 
(March, 1014), 403-502 

Hincks, C M “The Next (}uartei Century,” Menial Hvgiene, XIX 
(January, 1035). 60-77 Deals with the work and future of the Na- 
tional Commission lor Mental Htgiene, which is to direct its efforts 
of the next twenty-five years to promoting the happiness and effi- 
ciency of man through a new understanding of him as an organism, 
in which the physical and mental are jiarts of a whole, and to a new 
view of the individual as part of a social organization 
Hissqng, Mary C , and Hissong, Clvde “The Scientific Movement and 
Progressive Education,” Educalwn, LI (September, loio), i-q A (om- 
parison of the new --(bool and the traditional school, togethei with 
suggestions for develojiment of the child who can think for himself 
and investigate a problem thoroughly, stressing critical attitude and 
“systematic, orderly, and exact thinking" 
fioPKiNS, L T “Prospects for Progress in Home Economics Education,” 
Journal of Home Fconnmia,, XXIII (February, 1031), 117-23 Deals 
with three main question'- What changes are coming about in the 
family as a social institution? What arc the fundamental bases for 
family life? What arc the opportunities of home-economics education 
in meeting present needs? 

Hotz, H G “Trends m the Development of Secondary Schools,” North 
Central Association Qiiarleih, X (January, 19 jb), 287-97 
Hubbard, F W “Today’s Youth Problems,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXV (January, 1936), 13-28 
Hughes, J M “Suggested Study on the Relation of Training of Teachers 
in Content Subject-Matter to the Effectiveness of Instruction,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XIX (March, 1929), 228-32 A sug- 
gested procedure to determine to what extent college trammg in 
mathematics functions in the work of higli-school teacheis of mathe- 
matics 

Htjlli'ish, H G “A Critical Problem for Philosophy of Education,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XVI (April, 1930), 241-8 
Are we to continue to exist in the midst of change, taking our buf- 
fetmgs as they come, and be no little disturbed because the things 
once held dear seem denied us, or are we to orient ourselves to the 
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characteristic features of the times for the purpose of evolving a pro- 
gram which will see in change an opportunity to l'\c a more in- 
telligent life? 

Hutciii-nson, M E “Some Needid Research in the Teaching of Latin,” 
Classtral Journal, XXIX (Febiuars, 1054), 3fS-5f’ 

Jabionowlr, Joseph '•MathematRs Teaching in the Next Ten Years,” 
Piantfwnu Lducahon, XII (May, 1035), 33S-41 The three most 
important realizable outcomes of mathematics teaching are listed as 

1 The notion of mathematics as a means of describing time and 
space aspects of the world of phenomena 

2 The notion that the concepts of mathematics have a history and 
arc understood the more tlearl) ui terms of their historical de- 
velopment 

3 The notion that mathematical work is often the occasion for 
making explicit the methods of reasoning 

In shaping the curriculum, guides mav be found in the aims men- 
tioned above, which suggest that 

1 Mathematics will get much ot its material from the fields m which 
it IS applied 

2 The mathematical curriculum of the secondarj school will in time 
show little ot the rigid division among the various aspects of the 
field 

3 Mathematics teaching m the second iry school will make the study 
of methods of reasoning a direct object of study 

JtWETT, Ida A “A Decade of Research in English in Teachers Colleges,” 
Teacker'i College Record, XXXV (March, 1034), 4(10-72 The studies 
are classified under the ht.ads of teacher suppK and demand, curricu- 
lum, classroom techniques, and measurement 
Judd, C H "A Century of Progress in Education," Phi Della Kappan, 
XVI (August, 1033), 40-S-4 Development since 1833 of compulsory 
professional training for entrance into teaching, history of the instruc- 
tional program, teaching of health, and methods of teaching 

Problems of Education in the Vniled Stales Recent Social Tiends 

Monographs New York McGraw-Hill Book Co , IQ35 Pp 214 Re- 
veals important current trends and presents some of the problems 
which inevitably arise in a social system that is undergoing rapid 
evolution 

“The Scientific Development of the Curiiculum,” Elementary School 

Jouinal, XXXIII (April, i033), 577-di Defines the school as so- 
ciety’s agency for socializing individuals Shows need for a new and 
more comprehensive view of the science of education, which must ally 
Itself with the whole family of social sciences This broad view sup- 
plies the formula for curriculum reconstruction 
Kefauver, G N “Proposals for a Program of Evaluation of Guidance,” 
School Review, XLII (September, 1034), 51Q-26 
Klapper, Paul “The Experimental Study of Education w'lth Special Refer- 
ence to the Elementary School,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XII (September, 1025), 123-35 Points out a large number of prob- 
lems needmg experimental study rather than decision by personal 
opinion, relates factors which have retarded the development of ex- 
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penmen tdl educalion, and offcis many leasons wh> we have not 
evolved a set of commonly acrepted measuring scales 
K\rk, Hddel “The Selection of Problems for Home Eionomics Research,” 
Journal of Home Lconomtu, XXV (October. iqjO. ()8o-6 A dis- 
cussion of critKisms that have been raised against advanced work 
in home economics, together with criteria for choosing problems for 
research 

* Kyte, G C Problem'^ tn School Supervtaon Boston Houghton Mifflin 
Co , 1031 Pp 214 

*I.oOMis, A K, and Others The Program of Studies, pp 278-80 Office 
of Education Bulletin No 17, 1033 National Survey of Second.iry 
Education Monograph No iq Washington Office of h-ducation 
Certain major tealurcs of a new iirogram of studies at the secondare - 
school level can be inferred Irom the trends which have been dis- 
covered, incolving general plans ot oiganiaation, gutdance, emphasis 
on major fields, integration ol work, the constant element of the 
program, and rcmiircments for college entrance 
Lvon, H W "An Elcmentarv -School Piincipal Talks About Research,” 
jVatron'i School'i, XII (August, loi?), 32-4 Sa\s that the modern 
tendenc) to make the curriculum fit the individual has brought about 
a need (or intensive studies of wavs of recognizing and [iroviding for 
differences, and discusses trends due to recognizing individual 
differences 

♦McCali, W a Ifow lo lixpettmtnt in Ediiculton, Chapter X New 
York The Macmillan Co , 1023 A number of jiroblems, submitted 
by graduate students, with a rough plan for solution indicated 
MrCiusKV, H Y “A Neglected Laboratoiv for the Studv of Youth,” 
Vnivenity of Michigan School of hducation Bulletin, I (December, 
1929), 33-4 The summer camp offers observation of all phases ot 
living, since it permits child observation twenty -four hours a day, 
presents various types of social situations involving children of the 
same age, stimulates naive and spontaneous behavior, and permit^ 
simultaneous observations which arc extremely difficult under ordi- 
nary circumstances One’s view in the commonly used agency, the 
juvenile court, is fragmentary , pathological, and extreme 
MrCoNN, Max “Examinations, Old and New, Their Uses and Abuses,” 
Educational Record, XVI (October, IQ36), 37S-411 
Marsh, Willa M “Future Developments in Junior High School Mathe- 
matics,” California Journal of Secondary Education, X (December, 
193s), S 47 -SO 

Meibv, E O “Some Problems in Measurement,” Education, LVI 
(November, 1035), 170-4 Deals with techniques for the study of 
individuals, techniques for the analysis and appraisal of learning 
activities, and measures of conduit and living 
Meredith, H V , and Stoduakd, G D “Physical Growth from Birth to 
Maturity,” Chapter IV in “Mental and Physical Development,” Re- 
view of Educational Research, VI (February, 1936), 1-132 
Meyers, Edna R “Experimental Possibilities in the Public S.-hools," 
Progressive Education, IX (January, 1932), 22-8 Describes the plan 
of an experimental school in Chicago, together with phases of the 
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program which can be incorporated in other schools with an enrolment 
of forty-five to fifty children 

Morgan, J E “Twenly-fivc years of Prophetic Achievcrrii nt,” Journal 
of the National Rducalton Association, XX (May, 1931), 147-8 

Points out the achievement of the National Retreationa' Association, 
its leaders, and its connection with the problem of leisure, wise use of 
which will do as much to determine national character in the next 
century as the common school has done during the past century 
Myers, A F “An Evaluation of Research on Teacher Preparation,” 

Journal of Educational Ri aaicli, X\\ I (November, 10,12), 101-74 
Nofisi>,giu, F R “A Centurj of Progress in School Water Supply,” 
imcricaii School Board Inuinal, XCII (April, 103!)), 30 
NoiTsinnER, H G “Onc-third of a ('enturv ol Ptogress,” Junior College 
Journal, V (Ma\, iqiO, 395-404 Deals with growth in numbers and 
respectability, progress by experimentation and university leadership, 
functions of junior colleges, ciiticisms, and present development 
Norton, J K “The Joint Commission Looks to the Future,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXTV (September, 1015), 

179-82 Counsels teachers that the future development of public 

education in the United States calls for a more re,ihstic understanding 
by the teaching proiession of the forces and groups which operate to 
determine education,!! iiolicy, professionil organiz,itjons must be better 
financed and more effective both as to program and methods than 
tney have been in the past 

ObriEjV, F P Piohicm foi Cooperative Research — The High-School 
nrojiouls,” School and Socirtv, XXIX (May 18, 1020I, 642-3 Sug- 
gests this problem, in view of the attention given jiupils while they 
lemain in high school, and that records should be available in Iiigb- 
school offices for preliminarv information 
Onti 1,, C W “Education Measurement m the Secondary School,” Journal 
of E-ducaltonal Research, XXVI (October, 1032), 8i-q 
♦OnUM, H W, and Jocurr, Katherine An Intioduition to Social Re- 
seaich, Chapter XXI New A'ork Henry Holt and Co , 1929 DeaK 
with “Exploring the Sources” selection of the inoblcra, defining and 
delimiting the subject, prcpaiing for the studs, obtaining data from 
primary sources, use of the hbrarv, bibliographies, note-taking, 
interviews, and correspondence, telc'phonc, and telegraph 
Olson, W C “Needed Research in the Pieventinn of Delinquency,” 
University of Michigan School oi Education Bulletin, VI ( \pri], 
1935)1 102-3 An experiment, which should be inaugurated in various 
tenters, is planned to demonstrate the effectiveness of the application 
of present knowledge in the prevention of delinquency , both con- 
structive and remedial piograms should begin at an early age and 
continue over a protracted period 

OsBURN, W J “An Outlook tm Educational Research,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXVIII (April 1935), 623-5 The period of 
atomistic research is moving toward the organismic point of view 
— “What Next in School Administration?” Educational Administra- 

tion and Supervision, XXI (February, 1935), 107-14 The needed 
changes in school administration arising out of present conditions are: 
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1 RecoKnition of the multi-ordmal character of our fundamental 
functional concepts and the need for analvzinp them 

2 Abandonment of additive and identification practices 

3 A new technical vocabularv of sinple-valued words oi symbok 
as a basis for a new and moie genuine science ot school adminis- 
tration 

4 Definite knowledge objectivefy arrived at, showing at what levels 
our school- and colleges of professional education are actually 
operating at present 

Otis, A S ‘'Fallacious Arguments Regarding \bilitv Grouping," Chtld- 
honil Eduiatioii, \ III (December, loji). i/t-So Maintains that the 
arguments used against homogeneous grouping ate either fallacious, 
irrelevant, or an argument in favor ot such grouping, discusses the 
meaning and fundamental principles of homogeneous grouping 
Pa\>e, E G ‘ Rc-eardi Problems and Trends in Educational Sociology,’’ 
Journal oj hduuitiunal Krsearcit, XXV (.ApnI-Mav, 1932), 239-52, 
Proctor, W M “Trends in Pupil Guidance.’’ California Journal of 
Secondary Education, X (January, 1035), 113-7 (1) Final vocational 
decisions not made in the junior high school, (2) incieased emphasis 
on non-vocational phases of guidance ui the junior high school, 
(3) relegation of vocational courses to the eleventh and twelfth grades 
and to the junioi college, (4) coirelation of school program and 
industry, (5) guidance for increased leisure, (6) emphasis on sonal 
engineering 

Rankiv, P T ‘‘Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs,’’ Educational 
Method, XIII (May-June, 1934), 391-3 Indicates the bases for judg- 
ing the degree to which a supervisory program is planned and 
conducted in accordance with the principles of scientific method 
Rlavis, W C “Secondary Education as a Field for Research,” Phi Della 
Kappan, XTI (June, 1929), 21-4 

♦ Refder, W G How to Write a Thesu, Chapter II Bloomington, III 
Public School Publishing Co . 1030 Discussion of the selection, de- 
limitation and planning of the problem 
Riedel, F A “What, If Anything, Has Really Been Proved as to the 
Relative Effectiveness of Demonstration and Laboratory Methods 
of Science?” School Science and Mathematics, XXVH (May and 
June, 1927), 517-9, 620-31 Presents the status of the controversy, 
and criticizes and analyzes in some detail the studies in this field 
Robertson, C G “Educational Development, 1831-1931 A Centenary 
Survey and a Forecast,” School and Society, XXIV (October 3, 1931), 
445-58 Reviews the development of English education over a 
century and forecasts future trends, looks to psychology for aid, 
especially intelligence tests, in determining degree of educability , sees 
human activities viewed in terms of degree of trained intelligence 
and special aptitude required; expects functional differentiation be- 
tween sexes, stress on the end and purpose of education with a due 
place for religion 

Rucc, Harold “After Three Decades of Scientific Method in Education,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXVI (November, 1934), 111-22 States 
that in the initial stage of the movement the quantitative workers 
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tiave concentrated on increasing the objectivity of facts, have dis- 
played a meager interest in the validity of facts, and have devoted 
no effort at all to the questions of value, theory, and philosophy 
Scientific inquiry has been assumed to consist essentially of the 
process of reducing erroi bv buttressing quantitative measures 
Ruggles, a H , and Others “Tiventy-filtii Anniversary Celebration of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene,” Menial Hygiene, XIX 
(January, 193 '5), 1-37 The past achievements, present needs, and 
future hopes of the mental hygiene movement 
t Sadler, Michael The Outlook in Secondary Education New York 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1030 Pp 5O 

“The Outlook in Secondary Education,” Teachers College Record, 

XXXII (June, October, Decembci, 1030), 1-16, 123-.39, 256-78 Says 
that when we find answers to questions concerning the progress and 
piti.alls of secondary education, youth and tests, and a libera! educa- 
tion, we shall be able to judge what tests of individual attainment 
are practicable without injury to the piotess of education itself 
I. Whether education should be all-embracing or selective 

2 To what extent the essentials of education must always come, 
not through the oiganued discipline of the school alone, but 
through agencies more intangible and atmospheric which Kindle 
the zeal, strengthen the will, and coloi the purpose of those for 
whom the educational system is designed 

3 What, in the province of national education, are the limits, if 
any, to the function of government? 

♦ScHl.PTER, W C Ilow to Do Research Work, Chapters II, V, VT New 
York Prcnticc-Hall, 1026 Deals with selecting the topic, subject, or 
field of research, foimulating or defining the problem, and differ- 
entiating and outlining the elements in the problem 
Segel, David “Recent Developments in Educational Measurement,” 
Education, LVI (November, IQ35), 101-4 Deals with tests which seek 
to measure individual development, and discernment of proper rela- 
tionships between the various elements of life 
Seyeried, J E Principles and Mechanics of Research, pp 36 ff Albu- 
querque, N M University of New Mexico, 1935 Criteria for selecting 
a worth-while problem 

Shuttlewoktu, F K “A Decade of Progress in Methods of Measuring 
Character,” Journal of Educational Sociology, IV (December, 1930I, 
233-41 Methods of measuring character arc traced for a period of 
twenty-five years, lists five accomplishments during recent years 
as (i) the rescue of measuring devices as useful instruments of 
evaluation with attendant improvements in the method of collecting 
data and a clearer recognition of the function of such tests, (2) 
measurement of moral knowledge, (3) a large number of ingenious 
suggestions, most of which need further study, for the application of 
pencil and paper testing to the measurement of special aspects of 
character, (4) measurement in terms of conduct, especially of honesty, 
service, self-control, and inhibition, and (5) development ' and re- 
finement of the method of controlled observation, which promises 
to be important in the future. 
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Smith, D E Challenging Problems tn American Schools of Education 
New York Teachers Collepe. Columbia University, IQJS Pp 47 
Smith, Homer J One Thousand Problems tn Industrial Education Minne- 
apolis, Minn University of Minnesota Press, ipji Pp po A list ot 
titles appropriate for term papers and theses by graduate students, 
and for practical research project-, by men active in administration and 
supervision 

Smith, W R “Recent Progress in Educational Sociology,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, III (April, iqto), 450-;; Special mention is 
made of publications, authors, and evidences of a growing insight into 
the values of a socially dominated education 
* Spahr, W E and Swenson, R J Methods and Status of Scientific 
Research, Chapter VII New York Harjicr and Brothers, 1930 Select- 
ine and formulating the problem, bibliography, note-taking, con- 
sulting standard reference books, use of special-libraries, and gathering 
data outside of libraries 

Stfphlns, W B. " ‘Regimentation’ and Comparable Educational Meas- 
urement,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X (October, 
iQ3S)i 114-7 The uses and abuses of new-type devices 
Strang, Ruth “Developments in Student Personnel Research,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXV (November, 1013), 120-34 Reviews trends 
with regard to five areas of personnel work — selection of students, 
problems of iicrsonality and background, educational guidance, voca- 
tional guidance and part-time emplojmcnt, and cctraiuiricular 
activities 

“Trends in Educational Personnel Research,” Personnel Journal, 

X (October, 1931), 170-88 Analysis of 382 articles published in ten 
maga2ines during ten years shows trends in teachers’ marks, methods 
of treating data, and in statistical measures 
TiIEihEN, W W “'I he Outlook lor School Research,” Halwn'i Schools, 
XIII (February, 1034), i<>-8 A much biighter future is seen thar 
policies of retrenchment would indicate Special stress upon adminis- 
trative research, supplemented by effective publicity, is urged, with 
emphasis on the successes rather than the failures of schools when 
reporting the results of investigations 
Thorndike, E L “The Need for Fundamental Analysis of Methods of 
Teaching,” Elementary School Journal, XXX (November, lO^oU 189- 
91 Contributions from school experience and laboratory study seem 
to be often adulterated by error or confused by irrelevant facto s 
before they operate in terms of methods of teaching, the remedy 
suggested is a more fundamental and thorough analysis of methods of 
teaching rather than in locating blame for past mistakes 
Toops, H A Two Hundred Research Problems foi a Five-year Researih 
Program into the Collegiate-Entrance Problem Ohio College Associ- 
ation Bulletin, No 61 Columbus, Ohio Ohio State University, 1929 
Pp 658-713. 

Tyxer, R W. “Evaluation A Challenge to Progressive Education,” 
Progressive Education, XII (December, 193s), 552-6 Urges formula- 
tion of objectives and determination of the extent to which they are 
realized 
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Watson, G B Experimentalwn and Measurement m Religious Educa- 
tion New York Association Press, ig2 7 Pp \ii + ago Prepared for 
students in undergraduate and graduate courses in ichgious educa- 
tion who arc anxious to secure a more adequate understanding of the 
experimental viewpoint and of the necessary technique, includes a 
list of 140 jiroblems 

Weuer, J J Visual Aidi in E.diication Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Tnd Published by author, 1930 Pp 226 (mimeographed) Includes 
a large number of bUggestions for educational research, grouped under 
four major headings, related to 

1 Psychology of learning and principles of teaching 

2 Practical utilization of visual aids in the modern curriculum 

3 Evaluation and improvement of visual aids and mechanical equip 
ment 

4 Administrative phases of visual instruction in the whola scheme 
of formal education 

WiitLLER, R H “Problems of Educational Reconstruction I, The Issue,” 
Educational Administration and Supetvision, XXI (January, 1935), 
23-44 Criticizes education as promoting cultuial lag and as prevent- 
ing the growing child from understanding the world in which he 
lives, urges the educator to abandon his atomistic ways of thinking, 
says that education is back on the main track of prc-relativistic, pre- 
organismic thought, and that the problem i« to guide the new 
functionalism into sound application and to reconstruct the educa- 
tional program accordingly 

WirtELER, R H ‘‘Problems of Educational Reconstruction II, An Out- 
line of New Objectives,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXI (October, 1035), 40) -job Analyzes twelve objectives 

White, W A “The Origin, Growth, and Significance of the Mental- 
Hygiene Movement,” Science, LXXII (July 25, 1930), 77-81 Indi- 
cates some of the outstanding points in the development of the 
mental-hygiene movement, and how the thought of the phy'sician 
has been changed by the introduction of the concept of mental health 
Predicts that the most significant change which mental hygiene will 
effect IS in the concept of values .as applied to human beings 

Whitiord, W G An Introduction to Art Education, Chapter XX New 
York D Appleton and Co , 1929 Deals with research in art educa- 
tion values of scientific investigation, research and the teacher, the 
broad field of art education, cooperative effort, and the one hundred 
problems in art education 

* Whitney, F. L Methods of Educational Research, Chapter II New 
York D Appleton and Co , 1931 Deals with the selection of a 
problem for research origin, location, -evaluation, definition, and 
suggested studies 

Wiley, G M “The Contribution of Research to the Organization of 
Secondary Schools,” School and Society, XXXI (April iq, 1930), 
517-22 Educational workers have been busy with the measurement 
of the educational product, but must now direct thought to the 
improvement of the product and to the development of policies that 
will insure an effective organization for this purpose 
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Wiley, S W “Recent Trends in Character Education,” Religious Educa- 
cation, XXVI (April, igsil, ,146-54 Ten trends are reviewed 

1 The greatly increased concern about character education 

2 A more critical study of what constitutes character 

3 The tendency to distinguish between instruction in religion and 
in character training 

4 Emphasis upon purposeful activity in contrast to dependence 
upon ethical codes 

5 Emphasis upon the value of small and relatively permanent 
groups 

6 Recognition of the issue between standardised piogiams and 
group-determined programs 

7 The issue between leaching a set of virtues and dealing with 
life situations as a whole 

8 Interest in parent training 

Q Development and use ol tests and measuiements 
10 Application of the method of scientific research to character 
education 

WiLLLY, M M “Recent Social Changes and Educational Research,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (January, 10.14), 321-32 
Wilson, Lucy L W “Three Hundred Years of Education for Girls in 
America,” School and Society, XLII (July 27, ig,35), 105-11 An 
historical account of the long struggle which has brought equality 
of educational opportunity to girls and women 
Woodring, Maxie N , and Fleming, Cccilc W “Recent Trends in Study,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXVII (October, 1935), 27-49 Covers 
(i) improvement of the assignment, (2) direction of study in a 
laboratory procedure, (3) acquisition of library skills and techniques, 
and the close relationship of the library and classroom, (4) a new 
evaluation of home study , (5) clearer understanding of the function 
of a study hall, (6) a diagnostic and remedial approach to reading as 
a skill, and an appreciation of reading as a recreational activity , 
(7) development of additional study techniques, and (8) discovery 
of more effective procedures in specialized subjects 
* WcxiDY, Clifford, and Others “A Symposium on the Effects of Meas- 
urement on Instruction,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII 
(March, 1035), 481-529 

1 All authors recognize the positive potential contribution of meas- 
urement as a means for the improvement of instruction 

2 All seem to agree that the objections to measurement arise from 
faulty techniques of test construction, faulty selection of content, 
and faulty interpretation of results 

3. The authors also Seem to agree that the abuses and mt.uses of 
measurement present a challenge for improvement in the field 
rather than abandonment of measurement 
4 Most of the participants in this symposium pointed out the need 
for development of instruments of measurement for subtle and 
dynamic qualities such as initiative, cooperation, methods of work, 
methods of thinking, appreciations, attitudes, or emotional effects 
5. The contributors implied, if they did not implicitly state, that 
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the various types of measurement must be cvdlualeti in terms of 
the purposes for which they arc designed 
6 The authors seem to imply that values emphasized in the tests 
must change from time to time and must be consistent with the 
essential values of the educational process 

* ZiRBES, Laura Curriculum Trends A Preliminary Report and a Chal- 

lenge Washington Association for Childhood Education, ig3‘; Pp 40 

* “The Activity Movement,” Progresuve Education, XI (October, 1934), 

327-59 A symposium ba cd on the “activity” year-book, of the 
National Society for the btudy of Education, dealing with the activity 
movement in terms of basic realities, controversial issues relating to 
the activity curriculum, an adverse point of view, and the essentials 
of the movement 

*The Appliralton of Research Findings to Current Educational Practices 
Official Report of 1935 Meeting of the American Educational Re- 
search Association Washington The Association, 1035 Pp 273 

“Educational Books of 1935,” School and Society, XLIII (March 28, 
1936), 409-26 Includes a summary by fields of the number of publi- 
cations, 1927-1935, a total of 5,994 titles for 1926-1035 

* Evaluating the Public Schools Washington National Education Associa- 

tion, 1934 Pp V1114-48 Also Phi Delta Kappan, XVT (February, 
1934), 145-02 Defines educational issues of nation-wide importance 
and cites pertinent evidence, with problems and selected references 
listed 

* Issues in Secondary Education Committee on the Orientation of Sec- 

ondary Education, T H Briggs, Chairman Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals, January, 1036 Chicago H V 
Church, University of Chicago Pp 372 See also Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXV (April, 1036), 106, and Nation's 
Schools, XVII (March, 1936), 32 

“Problems m Education as Emphasized in Addresses at St Louis (1936 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence and allied organiza- 
tions),” Phi Delta Kappan, XVIII (March, 1936), 210-8, XVIII 
(April 1936) Reported by W A Stumpt 

♦“Problems of Educational Sociology as Seen by the Sociologist,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, IX (September, 193S), 4-55 A symposium, 
each article having a bearing on either educational theory or prac- 
tice, a unifying element is provided by treating education always as a 
process of social adjustment 

Significant Changes and Trends in the Teaching of Mathematiis through- 
out the World since 1910 Fourth Yearbook of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics New York Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1929 Pp x 186 

Suggestions for Studies and Research in Home-Economics Education 
Outline of Projects Needing Investigation and Some Basic Considera- 
tions in Relation to Them Home Economics Scries, No 15 Bulletin 
No i66 Washington Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1932. 
Pp XU -f 78 



CHAPTER III 

THE SURVEY OF RELATED INFORMATION 

Introduction. Although the preceding chapter has been de- 
voted to a detailed analysis of the selection, statement, and 
delimitation of the problem, it is not to be assumed that such 
steps in the process of problem solving are accomplished in- 
dependently of a survey of related information and experience 
As a matter of fact, the suggestions made in Chapter II and 
in the present chapter are frequently used simultaneously, 
that is, the investigator may be carrying forward a program of 
careful reading and study in connection with the actual selec- 
tion of his problem, as well as in the later development of the 
plan and procedure formulated Chapter VT, on the historical 
method, should also prove helpful in making the survey of 
related literature, especially where a time span of some length 
is represented. 

The present discussion will outline: (i) the purpose and 
contribution of the preliminary survey of related information, 
(2) guides to the various types of educational literature, (3) 
classified lists of Important publications with an interest in 
educational problems, and (4) studies of the investigators and 
scientists who produce a factual literature, with special refer- 
ence to education and psychology 

PURPOSE AND VALUE OF THE PRELIMINARY SURVEY 

Purpose of the survey. The preliminary survey of previous 
studies, discussions, and experience relating to the problem 
under investigation may accomplish five purposes : M i ) show 

1 Fai a list phrased differently but with similar emphasis see Carter Alerander. How 
to Locate Educational Information and Data, pp 6-8 New York Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers roIle;.e, Columbia University, 1935 
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whether the evidence aheady available solves the problem 
adequately without further investij^ation , (2) provide ideas, 
theories, explanations, or hypotheses valuable in formulating 
the problem, (3) suggest methods of research appropriate to 
the solution of the problem , (4) locate comparative data use- 
ful in the interpretation of results, and (5) contribute to the 
general scholarship of the investigator. Since other chapters 
deal with the formulation and testing of hypotheses, methods 
of research for collecting data, and interpretation of results, 
the contribution of the survey of related information to these 
procedures will not be discussed at this time , it plays an im- 
portant part in each of these steps 

Avoidance of unnecessary duplication. To prevent point- 
less repetition, the investigator, whether in the field or the 
graduate school, who has chosen a definite problem for study 
must conduct a thorough canva.ss of the materials already 
available in the given field As a matter of fact, in all prob- 
ability, he has made at least a partial bibliographical survey 
in the selection of a problem Only through painstaking an- 
alysis of the available educational literature is the research 
worker able to determine whether his chosen problem or some 
phase of it has been previously investigated. If this preliminary 
step is neglected, he may be attacking a problem which has 
been satisfactorily worked out A university teacher of Italian, 
a Ph U candidate, had worked for a year on the contribution 
of a certain Italian author to the literature of his time Imagine 
the disappointment and chagrin of this teacher to find acci- 
dentally on the library shelves two dust-covered volumes on 
the same subject, written by a recognized scholar in a much 
more thorough-going manner than he (the candidate for a 
degree) could hope to achieve. Undoubtedly, the preliminary 
canvass of the field had been far from complete For that 
matter, when as great a scientist as Pasteur found that the 
bacillus which manufactures rancid-butter acid worked with- 
rtt air, he announced it as the first example of little animals 
^ving without air , the literature would have shown him fh alJ& 
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was in reality the third example and have saved his time and 
dignity.'^ 

Avoidance of duplication in the case of the doctoral disserta- 
tion has been especially stressed by Alexander who considers 
this one of the most serious types of duplication, and believes 
that the degree cannot be granted if the thesis overlaps to a 
large extent any previously published work.' Unfortunately 
there are some instances where the candidate has not been in- 
tellectually honest and has appropriated large portions of the 
work of another without acknowledging his indebtedness, al- 
though duplication of effort is generally caused by ignorance 
of the earlier work. 

A Doctor’s candidate who had spent nearly a year in studying 
the problem of certification of teachers in a certain state was 
very much surprised in 1935 at the appearance of a printed 
dissertation on the same subject (and state) from another uni- 
versity. He could have found the latter thesis reported as under 
way in the January, 1933, number of the Journal of Educational 
Research, at least a year before he began work on the problem 

The question of duplication is sometimes raised when two 
students wish to work out a joint graduate thesis, a procedure 
which IS not encouraged as a general rule. There are on record 
a few instances in which the problem has seemed so large, and 
at the same time so urgent, that two workers were permitted 
to submit a joint manuscript, for example, duplication of cur- 
riculum content in the various departments and colleges of a 
large state university. As a rule, a better measure of the 
initiative and performance of each student is provided by 
breaking up a large problem into two parts, if such division is 
possible For example, a study of curriculum reorganization in 
the secondary schools of a state proved too comprehensive for 
a single Master’s thesis, and the project was subdivided into 
two Masters’ problems, one concerned with the junior high 
schools and the other with the senior high schools. The two 

2 T A Boyd, Research, pp 74-5 New York D Appleton-Century Co , 1935. 

3 Carter Alexander, op at, pp 227-8 ** 
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students were able to cooperate in a number of ways — in 
traveling, visiting school systems, examination of records, dis- 
cussion of data, etc. — and the procedure had value in the trend 
toward coordination in research. 

Full-time students and teachers in service registered in uni- 
versity classes sometimes propose as subjects for term papers, 
and even theses, the preri-iration of comprehensive summaries 
of factual studies in such fields as reading and arithmetic, 
seemingly unaware of the excellent work of Gray ^ and Bus- 
well " respectively and of the annual supplements in the 
Elementary School Journal and Journal of Educational Re- 
search Of course the height of the ridiculous is represented in 
the case of the student described in Chapter 1 1 who laid before 
Thorndike a manuscript, basing his hope of acceptance on the 
originality represented, because he had read nothing whatever 
on the subject treated '• In Chapter IT is an account of another 
student, who proposed that he correlate intelligence and 
achievement, seemingly unaware that this has been done many 
hundreds of times ’’ 

Mistaken interpretations of meaning of duplication. Young 
and inexperienced workers sometimes take Crawford’s advice 
to "plan your investigation before reading what others have 
done” too literally , in reality he simply wishes the worker to 
make his plans as complete as possible, before canvassing in 
detail the related studies, in order that originality and initia^ 
tive may have an opportunity to function without undue 
influence operating in the form of a minute analysis of pre- 
viously employed techniques " Of course the original plan of 
the investigation may be refined materially in the light of an 

4 W S Gray, Surntnery cj luvestigalions Rilattng to Fiadtn^ Supplementary Fduca- 
itonai Monographs, No 28 Chicago Department of Fdut.alion, University of Chicago, 
1925 Pp viii -h 276 

5 G T Buswell and C H Judd, Suwmary of Edumttoual Invcsttgatwns Relating to 
AfithtneUc. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No 27 Chicago Department of 
Education, University of Chicago i9?5 Pp vni + 212 

flW A McCall, Bow to Experiment tn Education, p 8 New York The Macmillan 
Co , 1923 

7 “The Editor Turn*. Professor,” Educational Research Bulletin^ VI (September 14, 

1937), 253.53 

8C C Crawford, Mtthods of Study, p 162 Moscow, Idaho C C Crawford, 1926. 
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exhaustive examination of the procedures and conclusions of 
related studies, which is a very desirable ovitcome of the bib- 
liographical survey. 

It happens occasionally ihat two workers, each without 
knowledge of the other, conduct similar studies simultaneously 
and present almost identical results at the same time. 
Without question both make an important joint contribution 
to knowledge, for example, the James-Lange theory of the 
emotions, the Lancastei-Bell system of monitorial instruction, 
the contribution of the Wright brothers and Langley to 
heavier-than-air flying, and the discovery of anesthetics 

Sometimes the beginner in educational research mistakenly 
assumes that, because a problem has been studied under one 
set of conditions, the issue is settled for all other circumstances 
A high-school principal in West \'irginia was studying as a 
iNIaster’s problem the all-year school for mining communities 
He became discouraged without cause on finding that the all- 
year school had been studied in connection with a single school 
m metropolitan New York City For that matter, in certain 
instances, studies need to be lepeated under identical condi- 
tions in order to secure an adequate check on the results of 
the first investigation The normative-survey type of investiga- 
tion, which deals with current conditions, needs to be repeated 
at fairly regular time intervals in order to keep in touch with 
changes and developments 

Survey of related information as a part of the report. The 
material secured from the preliminary survey of the field 
usually makes up one of the early chapters of the research 
report and serves to orient the reader, as well as the author. 
Later, in interpreting results, significant comparisons may be 
made with the conclusions found in related studies. Obviously, 
in the supervision of research and in the acceptance of theses 
or investigational reports, it is as important foi the university 
professor, research director, and public-school supervisor or 
administrator to know the field involved as it is for the gradu- 
ate student and teacher. 
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Other values of familiarity with educational literature. 
One avenue to scholarship is through accurate knowledge of, 
the evidence and literature in one’s area of interest or activity, 
whether in a highei institution, research organization, or field 
position Most graduate schools properly emphasize this aspect 
of advanced training in evaluating the competence of candi- 
dates for degrees,'' and can cite examples of certain students 
who have passed their examinations with flying colors, because 
of such competence On the other hand, some workers have 
been delayed in passing their graduate examinations, or at 
least considerably embarrassed during the ordeal, owing to a 
limited knowledge of educational literature This condition 
may result from one or more reasons, such as, lapse of time 
since graduate courses and residence work were completed, 
preoccupation with non-professional activities, distribution of 
work over a large number of scatteied summei sessions, or in- 
tensive specialization in some limited area of education. It is 
tcue that unusual competence in a single subdivision of knowl- 
edge such as educational psychology and an exceptional thesis 
may offset in part, in the minds of faculty members, the 
shortcomings of the candidate in certain other areas, although 
the awarding of the Doctor’s degree in education is usually 
based on broad knowledge of the field as a whole. It is to be 
hoped that similar ideals of scholarship will be maintained in 
the years of field service following the completion of a program 
of graduate training Certainly the solution of many field prob- 
lems must depend to a considerable extent on the research 
attitude and investigational knowledge of this nucleus of edu- 
cational workers. The foregoing statements are not meant to 
imply that the graduate school is the only medium of training 
for problem solving Individual reading and study and ade- 
quate supervisory contacts may, and should, contribute valu- 
able assistance in problem solving. 

It has been properly emphasized that, as a consumer of 

9 Carter V Good, How to Do Rtsearch tn Bducatton, Chapter II Baltimore. Warwick 
aod York, 1929 
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research, the field worker is obligated to examine carefully all 
the evidence on his problem and to evaluate it critically before 
deciding which of the conflicting results found in the literature 
should be adopted and applierl to practice Another chaptei 
(XIV), however, deals at some length with the problem of 
evaluating educational research. 

Extent of information possessed by educational workers. 
However, the evidence is all too clear that not only students 
in training and field workers in service but even authors are 
ignorant of important evidence and literature in the field in- 
volved “ An editorial writer took to task an officer of the 
(then) Federal Board for V'ocational fiducation who used an- 
tiquated statistics in an address The speaker had stated that 
only 34 per cent of fifth-grade pupils entered high school, 
whereas, according to the editorial writer, 53 per cent of the 
young people of high-school age were in secondary schools at 
that time 

Even concerning a comparatively recent survey of national 
scope and significance, it has been reported that the findings are 
not known and used to the extent expected and desired ” 

Some factual evidence concerning the educational informa- 
tion possessed by school workers is available. In a monogiaph 
edited by I’ressey, D A Worcester reveals wide gaps in the 
background of students in education concerning educational 
and scientific organizations, honorary professional organiza- 
tions, educational journals, universities prominent in educa- 
tion, educational leaders, and requirements for graduate 
degrees’^ The group investigated consisted of 219 students 
attending summer session in two well-known colleges of educa- 
tion Of this group 73 per cent had teaching experience, 47 


10 W A Brownell, ‘‘The Field Worker as a Consumer and Producer of Research,*’ 
Journal of Educational Hfsrarrh, XXIX (October, 193^), 144-8 

11 Carter V Good, op ett , Chapter II 

12 “Antiquated Statistics,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXX (September, 1929), 4. 

33 G E Carrothers, “Suney of Secondary Education,” School and Soaety, XLl 

',May 4, 1935), 607-10 A questionnaire canvass of the extent to ^^hlch the survey has 
been used in Michigan, indicates the need for w.idcr use of these monographs 

14 S L Pressey, L C Pressey, and Others, Research Adventures tn Untverstty Teach- 
PP Bloomington, III PXiblic School Publishing Co, 1927 
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per cent having taught three years or more, 62 per cent were 
in or above the third year of their professional course. When 
asked to list educational and scientific organizations, 20 per 
cent failed to name any, 8 per cent named only local bodies, 
and no national organization other than the National Educa- 
tion Association (54 per cent) was mentioned by more than 
5 per cent of the students (except the National (leographic 
Society, listed by 9 per cent) No honoraiy professional organi 
zalion was known by more than 12 per cent It was found that 
7 per cent could not name an educational journal, 9 per cent 
could list only local or state periodicals, and no single journal 
wa.s mentioned by more than 24 per cent When asked to name 
universities prominent in education, more than one-half of the 
students listed only two institutions No single leader in 
education was mentioned by more than 46 per cent, and the 
field of specialization of the worker named was in most cases 
unknown 

,\shbaugh tested the information possessed by forty-eight 
students concerning educational workers through a matching 
exercise which included the names of thirty well-known (at 
that time) educators and a list of twenty statements’® Each 
statement was to be matched with the appropriate name. 

Although some of the offices represented had only temporary, 
local, or state-wide significance or prominence, they should 
have been familiar at the time of the investigation to students 
in the state involved (Ohio) Correct responses were given on 
38 per cent of the items Only 63 per cent of the total number 
of items were attempted. Seven different people were desig- 
nated as the president of the N E A , as the dean of Teachers 
College of Columbia University, and as the president of the 
University of Chicago , six different persons were named as 
the editor of the Educational Review. 

Ashbaugh also reports the information possessed by sixty-six 
graduate students concerning the positions held by fifty writers 


IB E J Ashbaugh, "Should School Administrators Know Something About People 
Prominent in Education?” EducB*»onal ^fsearch Bulltttn, VI (October 12, 1927), 291*^ 
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who had contnbuled three or more articles to educational 
journals of national scope during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the investigation Of the total 3,300 possible responses 
(fifty names and sixty-six students) only 615 were attempted, 
and 420 were correct Only 180 per cent of the total items 
were attempted, and but 68 3 per cent of those tried were 
answered correctly 

Such facts as those suinmaii/ed in the preceding paragraphs 
suggest that the present status of piofessional information is 
in many instances at a comparatively low' level and that pro- 
fessionalization of the rank and file of field workers, in terms 
of an adecjuate woiking knowledge of educational literature, 
must be a gradual development However, it seems leasonable 
to expect graduate students in education, school administrators, 
supervisors, department heads, most secondary- school teachers, 
and the best trained elementary workers to be fairly well 
acquainted with the service of leaders in the field and with sig- 
nificant contributors to educational literature Ordinarily such 
groups of workers have completed an undergraduate program 
of training with a prescrilaed number of courses in education, 
and in many cases they have pursued graduate courses in the 
area of specialization represented The assumption is that they 
have read more or less regularly one or more of the educational 
periodicals. Therefore, the natural expectancy of the professor 
of education, the progressive school administrator, and the 
supervisor is that graduate students and field workers will 
possess or acquire information as needed, concerning and from 
the various types of educational literature discussed in suc- 
ceeding portions of this chapter Amplifications of the point of 
view expressed in this and preceding paragraphs may be found 
in numerous current discussions.’^’ 

16 Carter Alexander. “Sdetlmj? Magazines for Teachers Starved for Professional Vita- 
mins,” School Ex,e(Uttvis Masazint LII (April 268-70 

F E Bolton “The Professional Library in the School System,” School and Soctety, 
XXXIX (January u. 1914), 59 - 6 ^ 

J H Newlon, “The Piincipal’s Profe^.sional Library,” School Executives Magazine, 
LIII (October, 193^), So-i 

J R Shannon, “Dirt cling Professional Reading as a Device in Supervision of Instruc*^ 
tion,” Educattonal Method. XIII (March, 1934), 308-11 
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Need for a knowledge of library procedure. The gaps in 
professional information revealed in the preceding paragraphs 
suggest the desirability of systematic reading and study on the 
part of school workers in service and in training, at least in the 
maior field of interest and specialization represented The 
library knowledge and skill needed by professionally alert field 
workers are listed h> \le\andei under eighty-three headings, 
from which five are (juoted here to ini'icate the helpfulness of 
the entire list and the accompanying discussion Such a check- 
list may be used by the educational worker as a self-survey of 
his knowledge and deficiency 

I Where can 1 hnd the significant facts about a community or 
an institution in which 1 would like to work or appb for a position'’ 

4 Do I know when and how to skim in librarv reading’ 

7 Is there in existence a guide to the proUssional literature of 
m> field’ If so, where is it and how mi\ 1 secure a copy’ If there is 
no such guide, what ought to go into one so (hat 1 may keep my 
eyes open and in the course of several years gradually build one up 
for myself’ 

c) Which encyclopedia is best for use in mv major field? 

10 Which are the most useful three reference books for m> 
major field? 

The same writer outlines in some detail the necessity for 
planning intelligently the search for library materials, mastery 
of the various types of reading skills needed, use of appropriate 
headings for the search, and knowledge of sound principles of 
note taking and reproduces an unusually complete form of 
bibliography card 

The V^oegelein list of subject headings (alphabetically ar- 
ranged),-" the Fducatton Index, and the card catalogue of the 

IT C'i’'tcr Al'’xaji(kr Hojl to lotal* Idiuattonal fnformatton and Data op nt pp 
I >-S 

Ihnl pp 21 27 2S *0 65 79 So-yo 

HI Cirlir Alt\aiKltr llfxandrr Unncnal BibltO('raph\ Card New York Bureau of 
Tulilical Kitis, Teacher** CtilleKe Otlumbn 1 iq^4 

Ffir I compiphensive ionselcif ■'jstrm for tlit collfclion arid u-je of references and 
other data see the Index Rtstarih System Distributed by Grossman and Clayton, 

327 Broadway Ntw \ork Cit> or Paul V West School of Lducation, New York 
Universitv New \ ork 

20 L Belle VocRelein, List of J ducalional Subject Bimdtngs Columbus, Obio Ohio 
bl’te ITniversitj Press, 1928 
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library are useful in formulating a list of subject headings for 
the bibliographical survey. A new list of subject headings (a 
classified organization with an alphabetical index) which in- 
cludes definitions of many of the more controversial and less 
well-known topics in education is now in preparation 

Although the topic mentioned as an example in the subse- 
quent discussion of educational guides is “teacher personnel,” 
other subjects, such as “adaptation of the instructional pro- 
gram to varying needs,” w'ould be canvassed in a similar man- 
ner, of course first ascertaining appropriate subject headings 
In the case of the latter topic such headings as individual 
differences, individualized instruction, interests, unit organiza- 
tion, curriculum reorganization, directed or supervised study, 
ability grouping, remedial teaching, and many others would be 
involved. 

Obviously, it is essential that a systematic record be kept of 
worth-while conclusions derived from such reading and ,m- 
alysis, otherwise, valuable references and data cannot be re- 
called when desired Probably many incomplete references and 
some haziness in papers, reports, and even in published 
materials are caused by failure to copy complete bibliograph- 
ical information and to prepare an adequate annotation at the 
time of the original reading Cards or slips of paper have beer? 
found better than large sheets of paper for filing such infor- 
mation. Detailed examples of bibliographical form may be 
found in a later chapter (XIII) dealing with the reporting of 
research, and note-taking is discussed in Chapter VI. 


SOURCES OF INFOKMAIION AND TYPES 
OF EDUCATIONAI, EITFRATURE 

The major types of educational literature from which as- 
sistance and information may be secured are listed in terms 
of the kind of thinking or research procedure involved- (i) 
statistical or experimental studies with emphasis on objective 
methods and results expressed mathematically; (2) theoretical. 
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speculative, or philosophical discussions with einphasis on the 
methods of logic and rationalization, and (3) historical inves- 
tigations In later chapters each of these types will be given 
reasonably full consideration In view of this fact, and espe- 
cially because library aids and guides are not classified along 
the foregoing lines, the lemainder of the present chapter must 
be organized to facilitate ready use of the available informa- 
tion Therefore, the workable classification has been adopted 
in terms of the form in which the material appears (i) 
periodical literature (found in journals) , (?) books, mono- 
graphs, year-books, and bulletins, (3) graduate theses, which 
usually are unpublished except for a limited number of Doc- 
tors’ dissertations, and (4) certain miscellaneous sources of 
information. Before entering upon a detailed discussion of each 
of these specialized types of educational liteiature, a brief but 
systematic plan should be given for making a reasonably com- 
plete and rapid initial survey of the entire field of literature 
dealing with the problem undei investigation This is done 
under the heading of educational “guides ” 

Guides to educational literature. Really, in spite of the 
greatly increased mass of educational literature, it is so much 
simpler to-day than fifteen or even ten years ago, to find 
quickly the previous studies germane to a given problem, that 
further encouragement may well be given to the workers who 
have prepared such aids as those mentioned below This fact 
makes it all the more inexcusable when investigators have 
been ignorant or careless in analyzing earlier studies in the 
area represented It is possible to note the extent to which 
bibliographical aids and library guides have increased by com- 
paring earlier discussions of this problem with the range of 
information presented in this chapter.*^ If subsequent para* 

21 E J AshbaURh, ‘A Riblinj?raphy of Research Articles Published in 1924,” Journal 
o,f Educational Research, XI (May, 1925), 368-79 

Arthur Edward Larkin, “The Historical Development of the Current Indexing of 
Published Educational Information ” Unpublished Master’s thesis. University of Notre 
Dame, 193 a 

Harold. O Rugg, “How to Keep in Touch with the Quantitative Literature of Edu- 
cation,” Elementary School Journal, XVIII (December, 1917), 301-ro 
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graphs seem elementary to the advanced university student o( 
educational problems, it will be conceded that they offer useful 
suggestions to most field workers and to beginners in educa- 
tional research who are often literally “swamped’’ in attempt- 
ing to canvass a pertinent part of the great volume of litera- 
ture now avadable. 

General guides Let us assume that the area of interest is 
■‘teacher personnel ” For purposes of orientation it is probably 
best to read the professional textbooks or refeience works on 
this subject discussed later in this chapter Books on school 
administration and supervision usually include chapters on 
the teaching staff which provide additional selected references 
dealing with the topic under investigation. 

The Education Index, which began publication in 1029, 
could well be examined next, since it is the most important 
educational guide in existence Its purpose is to index all edu- 
cational books in the Lhiitcd States, except elementary and 
high-school textbooks, all at tides in a large number of educa- 
tional periodicals, other educational articles appearing in 
certain non-educational journals, and a large number of mono- 
graphs, bulletins, reports, book reviews, courses of study, state 
documents, etc , of interest to educational workers.-'- A good 


, Statisttcal Methods Applied to Education, Cluplir II Huiton Houghtpn 

Mifflin Co, 1917 

W W Theisen, “Recent Progress m Educational Respirch, ’ Journal 0} Eduiattonal 
Kestarch. VIII (November, 192 -^01-14 Summaiucs iht chief contributions of re- 
search to instruction and administration, and sukkinIs other invesliiialions that are 
needed in these fields 

M R Trabue, “Educational Research in Journal of Edutational liestariJi, 

XIII (May, 1926), 336-44 A summary of the literature on educational research, ortules 
m periodicals, books, and booklets, published during 1921 and 1925 Mentions a number 
of investigations as having special merit 

Cliflord Woody, “A Survey of Educational Research m 1923,’’ Journal of Educatton^c 
Research, IX (May, 1934), 3^7*81 A review of the important rose irclies reported in 
1923 in various fields, including administration, instruction, educational and mental 
tests, statistical methods, experimental studies, and niistellantous 

22 Because of the fundamental value of the Pduiaiwn Index in referencing important 
educational literature, many educators will undoubtedly desire to subscribe to thi^ service 
personally The annual cumulative cloth bound volume may be secured for approxi- 
mately the price of an ordinary educational periodical, and the entire indexing service, 
including paper-bound monthly publications (which make the information in the annual 
volumes available each month right after the educational periodicals have been pub< 
liabed) may be secured for twice this amount Write the H W Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York City, iox particulars 
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Statement of the organization and use of the Education Index 
is available elsewhere 

A logical starling point, in terms of a variety of research 
references, is to examine the Review oj Educational Research, 
'which began publication in 1931 and covers some fifteen sub- 
divisions of education within a three-year cycle Fortunately 
for our investigator, the June, 1934, number of this digest of 
research includes 640 leferences on teacher pcisonnel and re- 
views of the studies relating to thirteen major problems in 
this field The April, 1931, issue includes a bibliography of 
458 items relating to teacher personnel. Piestimably, in 1937 
another number of the Review of Educational Research will 
deal with this same problem The canvass may be extended by 
examining the annual liibliographies of research published by 
the United States Office of Education, the classified and 
selected lists of rcfeientes published monthly in the School 
Review and Elemental y School Journal, Monroe’s Ten Years 
of Educational Rcscanh (1918-1927),-’ and Locating Educa- 
tional Jnjormatioii in Published Sources,"' Monroe and Shores’ 
A Catalogue of Bibliographies and Summaries m Education to 
June JO, Alexander’s Educational Reseaich,-’’ and the 

Research Bulletin oj the N.F^A. 

The Psychological Bulletin publishes frequent bibliograph- 
ical summaries of research in the various subdivisions of psy- 
chology, including educational psychology. The Educational 
Research Bulletin of the Catholic University of America has is- 
sued reviews and bililiographies covering a variety of fields — 

23 Carter Alexander, How to Locate hdurattonal Injormatxon and Data, nP <it pp 
95 100 

24 S Monroe and Others, lin I tan oj hdutational Research, I9i8-iy^7 Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol XXV, No s* Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, 
No 42 TJrbana. IB Imiversity of Illinois. 1928 Pp ?68 

-’5 W S Monroe and Otherb, Locating Lducatwnal Information tn Published Sourcts 
University of Illmoib Bulktin, Vol XXV'II, No 45 Bureau of Lducational Rebcarch 
Bulletin, No 50 Urbaiia 111 Umxersitv of Illinois, 1910 Pp 142 

20 W b Monroe and Louis bhores. A Catalo%ue oj Bthlio^rapkics and Summaries tn 
Education to June 30, J(J35 New York The H W Wilson Co, i9,>Cr To be continued 
In the Education Index 

2T Carter Alexander, Educational Research SuRgestions and Sources of iJata with 
Specific Reference to Administration Third Edition, Revised New York Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 2931 Pp cis 
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the constancj/ of the intelligence quotient, reading tests, spelling, 
child development, ability grouping, reading interests, etc. A 
new journal, Educational Abstracts, established in January, 
1936, will present concise abstracts from books, journals, and 
monographs in both American and foreign literature five times 
a year. The major topics covered by the Review oj Educational 
Research, School Review, Elementary School Journal,-’' and 
Psychological Bulletin are given in the following lists 


Topics Covered in the “Review or Edi iational Rf.sEARcn " 

“The Curriculum'’ I (January, 1031), 1-64 
“Teacher Personnel," I (April, 1Q31), 65-160 
“School Organization,” I (June, 1931), 161-244 
‘Special Methods in Elementary School,” 1 ((Xtober, 1031), HAS'i-A 
“Psychology of School bubiects,” I (December 1031 ), 323-4!;o 
“Special Methods on High-School Level,” II (rebruarv, 1932), 1-94 
“Finance and Business Administration ” II (April, 193; c 05-182 
“Tests of Personality and Character,” II (June, 1032 1, 183-270 
“Tests of Intelligence and Aptitude,’' II (October, 1032), 271-342 
“School Buildings, Grounds, Equipment, Apparatus, and Supplies,” II 
(December, 1932), 343-441 

“Educational Tests and Their Uses,” III (February, 1933), 1-80 
“Mental and Physical Development,” III (April, 1033), 81-182 
“Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling," III (June, 1Q33), 183- 
278 

“Psychology of Learning General Methods of Teaching, and Super- 
vision,” III (October, 1033), 279-368 
“The Legal Basis of Education,” 111 (December, 1033), ,360-482 
“Methods and Techniques of Educational Research,” IV (February, 
1034), 1-119 

“The Curriculum,” IV (April, 1934), 121-252 
“Teacher Personnel,” IV (June, 10341, 233-352 
“School Organization,” IV (October, 1034), 333-444 
“Psychology and Methods in the High School and College,” IV 
(December, 1934), 445-563 

“Special Methods and Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects,” 
V (February, 1935), 1-120 

“Finance and Business Administration,” V (April, 1935), 121-184 
“Psychological Tests,’' V (June, 1935), 185-331 

28 The monthly sclevtcd re'^crcncci in the Stkoot Review and t,lcmcntary School Journal 
cumulate annually and are bound under one cover, tor example, Selected Rejetences tn 
Education, 1934 Supiilcmentary Educational Monographs, No 42 Chicago Dcpariineiit 
01 £ducation, University of Chicago, January, 1935 Pp x -f- igo 
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■‘The School Plant,” V (October, igss), 333-434 
“Educational Tests and Their Uses,” V (December, 1035), 441-520 
“Mental and Physical Development,” VI (February, 1956), 1-152 
“Student Atcountinf;, Personnel, and Guidance,” VI (April, 1036) 
“Psychology of Learning, General Methods, and Supervision,” VI 
fjune, 1036) 

“History of Educ.ilion and t'oinparjtive Education,” VT (October, 
1036) 

‘ Mental HjRiene,” VI (Deiember, 1936) 

“Educational Sociology,” \T 1 (Februarj, 1937) 


Topics Covered in ttik Montiiii Srirmo References m the 
“Sciiooi UniLw” 


Guidance .... 

Organization of Secondary Education 
Administration of Secondary Education 
Higher Education 
Secondary-School Instruction I 
Secondary-School Instruction II 
Secondary-School Instruction III 
The Extra-Curriculum 
Educational Psychology 

Statistics and the Theory of Test Construction 


September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Topics CovLkrn in the Montiiiy Sfitcted Riii.hincis in the, 
“Eiemeniarv Sciiooi Journai” 


Elementary-School Instruction I, Curriculum, Methods 
of Teaching and Study, and Supervision 
Elementary -School Instruction II, The Subjeit Fields 
Elementary-School Instruction III, The Subject Fields 
(Contmued) 

Teacher Education . . . . 

Public-School Administration I 
Public-School Administration II 
Preschool and Parental Education 
Kindergarten-Primary Education 

Literature of Exceptional Children . . . . . 

Foreign Education . 


September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Seucted Topics Reviewed in the “Psychological Bulletin’ 


Intelligence Tests 
Educational Tests 
Character and Personality Tests 
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Sex Diftcreiiccs 
Learning Theories 

Learning in Infant and Preschool Children 
Imagination 

Social rs>chology of E\er>day Life 
Introvei sion-E.\tro\ ersion 
Personalitc Adjustments of Only Children 
Interferences in Reading 

Inlluence of Disease on Motor Development During Childhood 
Experimental Study of Reading 
Childhood Play 

Learning and Retention of \’erhal Material 
Law of Efiect As a Principle of Learning 

Pcriodual guides It is possible to make the canvass more 
detailed and complete by use of certain liilihographical and 
library aids organized in terms of the type of publication rep- 
resented The periodical literature is well covered in certain 
of the sources mentioned in the preceding paragraph, especially 
the Education Index, as far as a complete classification and 
listing of titles is concerned Other periodical indexes and 
abstracts are Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, Intel - 
national Index to Pcrtodicah, Teachers Journal and Ahstrad 
(suspended publication in IQ32), Educational Abstracts, Edu- 
cation Digest, Loyola Digest, Psychological Abstracts, Psydio- 
logical Index, Occupational Index, and Social Science. Abstracts 
(suspended publication in 1932). It will be noted from the 
titles of certain of these guides that they provide an abstract 
or digest service, while other aids are devoted to the task of 
indexing periodical literature In subject-matter fields other 
than education and psychology may be found similar library 
guides, as listed in the chapter bibliography. 

Helpful tables, showing the years covered by various 
periodical indexes and the chronological order in which indexes 
should be consulted for certain types of information, are avail- 
able.^* 


2B Carter Alexander, How to Locate Bducatwnal Information and Data, op cit , pp 

IlO-I 

Eleanor M Witmer and Margaret C Miller, ^‘Guides to Educational Literature in 
Periodicals,’’ Teachers College Record, XXXIII (May, 1932), 724-5 
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Guides to books and monographs. Special additional assist- 
ance is avadable for canvassiiif' non-periodical literature. For 
a number of years Si hool and Society has published annually 
a complete classified list of educational books, monographs, 
year-books, and bulletins of the preceding year with the so- 
called “sixty most inipoitant” books of the year indicated. 
This same list of sixty nooks appears annually in a spring 
number of the Journal o) the National Education Association, 
which also publishes an annual list of forty “notable” Amer- 
ican books coveiing the entire range of intellectual endeavor. 
The complete lists in School and Society include 813 titles in 
1933, 765 in 1934, and 823 in 1955 The numbers of School and 
Society which should be consulted are 

XXV (January i, 1927), iS-23, for 1026 
XXVI (Detcmber 31. 19271, S23-35, for 1927 
XXVIII (December 20, 1928), 801-15, for 1928 
XXX (December 28, 1929), 857-73, for 1929 
XXXIIl (January 24, 1931b 101-21, for 1030 
XXXV (March 10, 1932), 393-410, for 1931 
XXXVII (March 25, 1933b 391-408, for 1932 
XXXIX (March 24. 1934), 374-92, for 1033 
XLI (March 30, 1035), 432-48; for 1934 
XLIII (March 28, 1936), 409-26, for 1935 

Books and monographs may also be located by author, title, 
or subject in the card indexes of the library, the United States 
Catalogue, Supplements to the United States Catalogue, and 
the Cumulative Book Index, which give complete information 
concerning publisher, number of pages, price, etc The Ftib- 
lishcrs’ Weekly may be used when it is essential to secure in- 
formation concerning books which have appeared since the last 
number of the Cumulative Book Index The service of the 
Education Index in listing books has already been described. 
Other guides to books and literature are given in the chapter 
bibliography. The Book Review Digest is of value in providing 
brief quotations from book reviews previously published in 
periodicals This service aids in the evaluation of hooks 
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Guides to graduate theses The discovery and examination of 
graduate theses involve more difficulty than the materials 
mentioned above, since most Masters’ and many Doctors 
studies are unpublished However, reasonably good aids are 
available even for canvassing these unpublished materials. 
Over the period, 1917-1927, the bureau of Educational Re- 
search of the University of Illinois prepared mimeographed 
annual or biennial lists of graduate theses in education 
Monroe’s Ten Years of Educattoml Research (1918-1927) 
Includes the titles of Doctors' dissertations in education over 
the period covered Since that time the annual bililiographies 
of educational research issued by the United States Office of 
Education have been devoted very largely to an annotated list- 
ing of thesis titles The bulletins of the Office of Education 
which should be consulted for titles of Masters’ and Doctors’ 
theses in education are 

Bulletin No 22, 1928 for 1926-27 
Bulletin No 36, 1929 for 19:7-28 
Bulletin No 23 1930 for 1(128-29 
Bulletin No 13, 1031 for 1929-30 
Bulletin No 16, 1932 for 1930-31 
Bulletin No 6, 1933 for 1931-32 
Bulletin No 7, 1934 for ’ 03:’33 
Bulletin No 5, 1935 for 1933-34 

The Office of Education also has on file a number of these 
studies for lending purposes, 1900 in 1935 At intervals the 
Office publishes a list of theses which have become available 
for loan since the last previously published list " Interlibrary 
loans of theses may also be made between educational institu- 
tions. Within recent years many graduate institutions have 
published volumes of abstracts of completed theses, and this 

80 W S Monroe and Other®, Ten Years of Edurational Rtscank, /ojg-jpj;, op c*t 
Recent Theses in Education Office of Lducalioii Pamphlet No 26, 1031 Washing- 
ton Office of LducdtJon 1932 Kp 41 

Ruth A Gray, Doctors' Theses tn Education A List of 797 Theses Depohited with 
the Office of Education and Available for Loan Pamphlet No 60 Washington 
of Education, 1935 Pp 70 

82 Carter Alexander, How to Locate Educational Information and Data, op. cit,, pp 
A discussion of the proceduie involved in inLerlibrary loans 
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information is available in a later section of this chapter, in 
the chapter bibliography, and elsewhere 

Later in this chapter, reference is made to lists of doctoral 
dissertations published by the Library of Congress and by the 
H W Wilson Co 

Lists of theses may be located in the Education Index under 
the topics, “dissertations — academic' and “degrees — academic, 
Doctor’s, and Master’s ’’ 

The Journal of Educational Research prints annually each 
January a list of Doctors’ studies under way in education 

Other bibliographical and summary guides. In addition to 
guides to educational literature previously mentioned, other 
specialized aids (bibliographies or summaries of research) 
should be mentioned The classified monthly lists of references 
in the School Review and Elementary School Journal, and the 
summarizing work of the Review of Educational Research have 
alreadj" been described, as has the Psychological Bulletin 
which publishes critical summaries of research dealing with a 
wide range of psychological problems Within recent years the 
literature in the field of psychology has been summarized in an 
admiiable manner in the handbooks of psychology, edited by 
Carl Murchison and published by Clark University Press The 
titles of the bibliographical reviews mentioned above may be 
found annually in the September number of the Journal 0} 
Educational Research Certain journals, such as the Raearch 
Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, 
Modern Language Journal, Religious Education, and Science 
Education, have been publishing annual bibliographies in the 
fields represented for several years To illustrate the valuable 
bibliographical and summary aids now available in education, 
only a few of the more comprehensive attempts can be 
enumerated in the chapter bibliography 


ns Clara E Derring, “List*? and Ab«?tracts of Mastcu?’ and Doctors’ Dissertations in 
Education,” Teachers College Record, XXXIV’ (March, 1933), 490-502 

34 For example, Carter V Good, ‘^Selected fitblingraphy on the MethodoloRy of Edu- 
cational Research and Related Problems,” Journal of Educational Restarch, XXIX 
(October, 1935). 156-70 
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Higher education and teacher training Good, Betts 
Personnel development and guidance Strang 


Junior college 

Buildings, grounds, and equipment 
School finance 
Research methodologj 
Behavior dewlopmenl in infants 
Heredity and environment 
Mentil tests and rating scales 
Mental tests and heredity 
Social science 
English and reading 
Arithmetic 

Science 

Foreign language 
Athletics 

Commercial education 
Religious education 
Leadership 
Examinations 

National systems of education 


Eells 

Smith and Noffsinger 

Alexander and Covert 

Harr ami Rudisill. Good 

Dewey 

Schwesinger 

riililreth 

sdiicftelin and Schwcsingei 
B\e Ogg Rugg 
Lillian Gra\ 

Buswell and Judd, Monroe 
and Engdhart 
Curl IS 

Budian,in and MaePhee, Cole, 
Coleman and Jacques 
Ryan 

Blaekstone 

Watson 

Smith and Krueger 
Champneys 

Bibhoi^raphic Pcdai’Oiitqitr In- 
terna tianale 


Miscellaneous guides to educational htcratuic In the chap- 
ter bibliography certain additional guides of assistance in 
locating information in a variety of educational fields are 
listed • 


Periodical literature 
Educational research in general 
Personnel literature 
Psychology 
Teacher training 
Secondary education 

Curriculum 

Negro education 

Elementary education 

Occupiational research 

Physical education 

School administration and research 

Commercial education 

Graduate theses in education 


Carlson, Wilmer and Miller 

Ritmcr, Whitney and Rugg 

Cowley 

Louttit 

Lancaster 

Manske and Alexander 

Dech 

Cook 

McSwain and Alexander 

Davis 

Sefton 

Alexander 

Gropp 

D erring 
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History 

American history 

School law 

Speeih education 

Office of Education publications 

Comparative education 


Dutcher 

Hockett 

Edwards 

Tauber 

VVilmer and Miller 
Abel 


A good discussion of hoe to make such guides and a rathei 
complete list of educational guides are available '"' 

Four other library aids may be mentioned, although strictly 
speaking, they are not guides to current literature However, 
they can lie made to serve somewhat the same purpose, in that 
the topics, terms, and to some extent the problems in the 
fields of education and psychology arc indicated English has 
provided a dictionary of more than 2000 psychological terms, 
while Warren’s later effort includes 10,000 terms '■ Haggerty 
has listed 2,584 topics in psychology Voegelein has prepared 
a comprehensive list of educational subject headings.^® 

At the risk of repetition, it may be stated that these bibli- 
ographies, abstracts, summaries, and giudcs have been made 
necessary by the rapid increase in educational literature dur- 
ing the past decade Critical summaries rerjuire research ability 
of high order and are among the most valualile contributions 
to educational literature Whether on the university campus or 
in the field, the student of education may save himself much 
searching in the library and some mental anguish by becom- 
ing familiar with available guides, bibliographies, and sum- 
maries To-day there is no reasonable excuse for ignorance 
concerning worth-while work (whether books, monographs, 
bulletins, year-books, periodical articles, or graduate theses) 
previously done in the field of interest, even though such lapses 
may have been viewed with more tolerance in the past than 

d5 Carter Alexander How to Locate FAutatwnai Informatton and Data, op at , pp 
160-7 

9(1 Horace B Knglish, A Student's Dictionary of Psychological Terms Yellow Springs, 
Ohio Antioch rre>»‘), 1939 Tp 82 H C Warren, Dictionary of Psychology lioston 
Houghton Miffim Co , 1914 

87 M E Haggerty, Topics tn Psychology Minneapolis, Minn University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1939 

88 L Belle Voegelein, List of hducctioncl Subject Headings Columbus Ohio Ohio 
State University Press, 1928 Pp xiv + 338 
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in the present or future Ten years ago most of the biblio- 
graphical and library aids cited above did not exist 
Evidence of the extent to which research workers employ 
reference materials is found in Louttit's statement that in 144 
periodicals in psychology and related fields over the period 
1900-1927 there was a total of 2,134 bibliographies 
The preceding section has been concerned with the various 
educational guides useful in making a reasonably rapid, yet 
fairly complete bibliographical survey of a problem The re- 
mainder of this chapter is devoted to a more highly detailed 
and specialized treatment of the various types of educational 
literature and the sponsoring organizations or agencies. 

Periodical literature in education. Invc'-tigators have been 
active in determining the journals most frequently read, the 
type of authorship represented, and the topics treated Such 
information is of value m directing the reading and study of 
educational workers 


table V • 

Tut Helppclness oi Ciutain Proilssional Journals 


Journ.ils 

Index of 
helpfulncs; 

[ Rank in 
helpfulness 

School Review 

1 4 S S 


Educattonal Administration and Supervision 

1 ^2 T 

1 2 

4m(riLaii School Hoard Journal 



Teachers College Record 

IQ 8 

1 ^ 

1 4 

Journal of Educational Research 

TO 8 


Journal of Fducalwn 

18 8 ! 

6 

Educational Review 

14 5 


School and Society 

1 ^ 

8 

Stale Journal}, of J.ducalion 

12 2 


Education 

103 

10 


* Rearranged from author's data 


Extent to which journals are read, and guidance for such 
reading. A questionnaire study of significance to secondary- 

XXXVI auly^wr?) lat B'bl'OpaphiCT m Psychology," Psychological Review. 
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school principals sought to discover which of ten designated 
educational journals were read most by senior high-school 
principals The conclusions of the investigation are based on 
returns from 381 principals located in 375 cities, including all 
the states and the District of Columbia. The periodicals were 
rated in terms of helpfulness in the work of the principals A 
percentage index of helptiilness was secured by dividing the 
number of times a journal was mentioned as most helpful by 
the total number of times it was being read The second 
column of Table V gives this index of helpfulness, and the 
last column indicates the rank in helpfulness 

Kelly and Whitney made a companion study to that reported 
b> LaPoe,” and summarized above, in order to determine the 
educational periodicals read by elementary principals and class- 
room teachers This questionnaire investigation involves 250 
elementary principals and 250 elementary teachers in 156 
cities in forty states and the District of Columbia In Table VI 
is found d list of professional journals ranked according to 
their helpfulness to three different groups of school workers. 
The figures in the second column of Table VI are taken from 
LaPoe’s study The data in the third and fourth columns are 
a part of Kelly and Whitney’s findings A blank space in any 
column means that the periodical involved did not appear in 
the list of the ten journals read most frequently by the group 
in question 

Eells classifies, according to the journals represented, 2,500 
articles read by 115 students at .Stanford University in the 
twenty-eight periodicals which are represented by twenty or 
more articles Approximately forty other journals are reported 
with less than twenty articles each The five journals read with 
greatest frequency and listed according to rank were School 

40 James L LaPoc, “The Senior Hij:h School Principals’ Professional Magazine*',’ 
Educaltonal Research Bulletin, \I (Suit, r.btr ig:?'*, 259-61 

41 I hid 

41 ’ K L Kelly and F L WhiJnev “fcdticatmnrl Magazines Read by Five Hundred 
Elementary-School Principals and Classroom Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXIX (November, 1928), 176-flo 

48 W C Eells, •‘‘What Professional Magazines D« Prospective I ducators Read?” 
School and Soctetz' XXIX (April 6, 1929), 446-8 
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and Society, School Review, Steria Educational News (state 
journal), Educational Review (now comliined with School and 
Society), and Journal of the National Education Association 

TABLE VI 

EiiucAiiowi MAr\7iM , Rw’Kin \s lo Hiii’urvfss lo IIk-.h-Sciiooi 
PmNCtrALS, Ell MrvTAKi-Scjioiii Piuviipais, ami Eii.mkntARV- 

Srnooi TLiniiKs 


1 

Hiph 

) 

’Fit menial v - 

P'Irmentary- 

MaR,i7ine 

S( hoiil 

! Srhdiil 

1 S( hisol 


Piini i|) d- 

! Pi me ip, ill, 

1 Tr.it hers 

Ameiiftin f’ducatioual Dn^esi ' 


j 


Anirncaji Schtwl Hoayd Journal 




Child-Wdiare Magazine 


i 

i 0 

hduenhon 

10 



Educational Admimslnilwn and Supu-i 




Vision 1 




Edmaitonal Review 

7 


4 

Elentm/arv School Jouinal j 



; 

Industrial- Ait\ Ma^aanc j 


2 j 

5 

Journal of Education 


7 


Journal of Educational Method | 


1 


Journal of J- ducational Research 

45 

I 

t) 

Journal of the Sational Education Is 




saciatton i 


4 

I 

Normal Instructor and Enmat v Plans 


6 

2 

Primary F ducat ion — Popular Fdiirulot 


10 


School Review 

I 



School and Societv 

8 


8 

State Journals of Education 

9 

Q 

10 

Teachers Colleiie Record 

1 

8 



Eells also asked the preferences of college juniors and seniors 
in the course, “Introduction to Education,’’ at Stanford, con- 
cerning three journals to be read regularly*^ More than one- 
half of the class chose School and Society, while the Journal oj 
the National Education Association and the School Review 
received the votes of one-third of the students. The journals 
selected by approximately one-sixth of the class were School 
Executives Magazine, Progressive Education, Nation’s Schools, 

44 W C Fells, “Are Kducaliondl Journals Wwth Reading,” Journal of the Nattonat 
Education Association, XIX (May 159-60 
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California Quarterly of Secondary Education (now California 
Journal of Secondary Education), American School Board 
Journal, Journal of Adult Education, and Sierra Educational 
News 

Reports from 253 members of the National Society for the 
Study of Education'and the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, who were asked in 1Q17 to name from one 
to five educational journals desirable for a public library, 
recommended in the order named Sdiool and Society, School 
Review, Educational Review, Elementary School Journal, Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, American School 
Board Journal, Journal of E.ducation, Joutnal of Educational 
Psychology, EAucation, and Teachers College Record*’' Of 
course, since that date the Educational Review has combined 
with School and Society, and other important journals have 
been established 

There is space only to list in the chapter bibliography certain 
other informative analyses of periodical literature topics 
treated or type of authorship represented (Ashbaugh, Barr, 
Becker, Collins, Cornelinson, Davis and Ballard, Franke and 
Davis, Goodenough, Louttit, Martin, Shannon, Strang) , sug- 
gested lists of journals or guidance for such reading (Alexan- 
der, Clark, Copeland, Dillinan, Lyle, St. John) , and the devel- 
opment of educational journalism during the past century 
(Davis), 

Of course, the thoughtful reader will not allow the foregoing 
analyses of the extent to which certain journals are read to 
distract his attention unnecessarily from many other useful 
periodicals named subsequently in this chapter As a matter 
of fact, certain of the journals most valuable to research work- 
ers in psychology and education have at this writing a sub- 
scription list numbered in hundreds rather than thousands 
or tens of thousands. At the same time it is quite common 
for important reports of investigations to be held in editorial 
files for a year or more before appearing in print. This con- 

*6 School and Soctet^, VI (Octe^r 13, Jpx?), 
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dition might be remedied in part by increasing the number 
of subscribers and, as a result, enlarging the space availa'ble for 
research reports In particular those interested in psycho- 
logical journals aie attempting to work out some plan for re- 
ducing the paralyzing lag in publication, which lias taken 
tangible form in the Journal oj lioloi’x This periodical 
and the Journal of Erpcrnncntal hdiuatmn are published on 
a cooperative basis, with the author sharing in the costs in- 
volved 

General educational journals and periodical literature in 
subject-matter fields. In a preceding section of this chapter 
a detailed account of guides to educational literature has been 
given .At this time it is in order to chararteri/e more fully 
the field of periodical literature 

Educational journals oj general mtcrat The handbooks or 
year-books of the Educational Press .Association of .America, 
Washington, I) C , which include classified lists of educa- 
tional periodicals, are the most complete available sources of 
information on this subject The Education Index, as well as 
other periodical indexes, publishes lists of the journals repre- 
.sented At one time a list (discontinued after 1932) of educa- 
tional periodicals received by the library of the Office of Edu- 
cation was published in its annual educational directory 

The extent to which different types of educational organiza- 
tions and institutions publish journals representing their special 
fields of interest is represented in part by examining the classi- 
fication of journals employed in the year-books of the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America’ general in scope and 
national in circulation, issued as organs of state education 
associations, issued by state departments of education, state 
or regional journals issued by individuals or corporations, 
local journals issued under the auspices of city boards of edu- 
cation, local journals issued as organs of professional organiza- 
tions, and journals of institutions for the education of teachers. 

In the immediately following list of journals, only those of 
rather general interest, as distinguished from subject-matter 
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lelds, and those of national scope, will be given. In a separate 
;ompilation will be listed those periodicals devoted to subject- 
natter fields. Some of the journals of general scope given 
jelow are organs of certain educational associations, and are so 
ndicated Those which print a considerable number of factual 
studies and experiments in contrast to theoretical, speculative, 
ir descriptive discussions will be preceded by an asterisk 

American Journal of Psychology Cornell University. Ithaca, New 
York Quarterly 

American School Board Journal Bruce Publishing Co , 407 East 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Monthly 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Professors, 744 Jackson 
Place, N W , Washington, DCS numbers 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges Association of 
American Colleges, iii Fifth Avenue, New York City 4 
numbers 

* California Journal of S'condary Education California Society for the 

Study of Secondary Education, Berkeley, California 8 numbers 
Catholic Educational Review Catholic Education Press 13:6 Quincy 
Street, N E , W'ashington, DC 10 numbers 
Chicago Schools Journal Board of Education, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, Sixty-eighth Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
10 numbers 

Child Development Williams and W’llkins Co , Mt Royal and Guil- 
ford Avenues, Baltimore, Maryland Quarterly 
Childhood Education Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N W , Washington, D C g numbers 
Education The Palmer Co, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 10 numbers 

Education Digest Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan 10 numbers 
Educational Abstracts 230 Fifth Avenue, New York Citv 5 numbers 

* Educational Administration and Supervision Warwick and York, 10 

E Centre Street, Baltimore, Maryland q numbers 

* Educational Law and Administration g West Fourth Street, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio Quarterly 

* Educational Method Department of Supervisors and Directors of 

Instruction, 325 West One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New 
York City 9 numbers (Formerly Journal of Educational 
Method ) 

Educational Record. American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, N W , Washington, D C Quarterly. 
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* Educational Research Bulletin Ohio State University, Columbu^ 

Ohio 0 numbers 

* Elementary School Journal Department of Education, University or 

Chicafio, Chicago. Illinoib 10 numbers 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psycholoi;y Psychological Revnew 
Co , Princeton N J Quarterly 

Journal of Adult Education Ameiican Assouation fur Adult Educa- 
tion, Oo East Forty-setond Street, New York City Quarterly 
Journal of the American Assocmf'on of Umvertity Women 1634 Eye 
Street, N W , Washington D C Quarterly 

* Journal of Applied Psycholoe,v Williams and Wilkins Co, Mount 

Royal and Guilford Atenues Baltimore Maryland Bimonthly 
Journal of Education New England Publishing Co, 6 Park Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 20 numbers 

* Journal of Educational Psychology Warwick and York 10 E Centre 

Street, Baltimore, Maryland o numher.s 

* Journal of Educational Research Public School Publishing Co . 

Bloomington, Illinois q numbers 

* Journal of Educational Sociology .Amernan Yiew point Society, 13 

Asior Place New York City q numbers 

* Journal of Experimental Education Journal Publishing Co . Madison 

Wisconsin Quarterly 

* Journal of Experiniental Psychology I’syi hological Review Co, 

Priiueton New Jersey Bimonthly 

Journal of General Psycltoloiiy k lark L nivcrsitv Press, Worcester, 
Massachusetts Quarterly 

* Journal of Hitcher Education Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Q numbers 

* Journal of Negro Education Howard University W'ashington, D C 

Quarterly 

* Journal of Psychology Worcester Massachusetts 

Journal of Social Hygiene American bocial Hygiene Association, 50 
West Fiftieth Street, New York City o numbers 
Journal of Social Psychology Clark University Press, Worcester, 
Massachusetts Quarterly 

Journal of the National Education Association 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N W , Washington, D C 9 numbers 

* Junior College Journal American Association of Junior Colleges and 

School of Education, Stanford University, California 8 numbers 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House School of Education, New' 
York University, New York City (Formerly Junior High School 
Clearing House ) g numbers 

Mental Hygiene 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York City Quarterly. 

* Nation’s Schools 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Monthly 
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North Central Association Quarterly University High School Build- 
ing, Ann Arbor, Michigan Quarterly 
Peabody Journal of Education George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee Bimonthly 

* Prdaitot;tcnl Seminary and Journal of Genetic Piycholo^v Clark Uni- 

versity, Worcester, Massachusetts Quarterly 

* Personnel Journal Personnel Research Federation Williams and W'll- 

kins Co , Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Mary- 
land Bimonthly (Formerlv Journal of Personnel Krseardi ) 

* Phi Delta Kappan 1180 least bixly-Tliird Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Q numbers Published by a professional educational fraternity, 
but IS of general interest 

Proitn ssivr Education Progressixe Education Association 310 W'est 
Ninetieth Street, New York City 8 numbers 
'' Piycholoitical Abstracts American Psvchological Association, Prince 
and Lemon Sircets Lancaster, PcnnsvK.iiiia 13 numbers 

* Psycholo laical Bulk tin American Psychological Association, Prince 

anu Lemon Streets, Lancaster, Peimsxhaiiia 10 numbers 
Psycholni^ual Review Ps\ chological Rexicw Co, Princeton, N J 
6 numbers 

* Research Bulletin National Education Association, Research Divi- 

sion, laor Sixteenth Street, N W , Washington, D C 5 numbers 

* Review of Educational Resiatch American Educational Research 

Association, laoi Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D C 5 
numbers 

* School and Socutv Science Press, Grand Central Terminal, New 

York City Weekly 

School Executive iiafi-aS Q Street, Lincoln Nebraska Monthly 
fFormerly American Educational Digest ) 

School Life United States Office of Education, Washington, D C 
10 numbers 

* School Review Department of Education, L^niversity of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 10 numbers 

Social Frontier 66 West Eighty-eighth Street, New York City 0 
numbers 

Social Science Abstracts Social Science Research Council, Columbia 
University, New York City Monthly (Suspended publication m 

1932 ) 

* Sociology and Social Research University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles, Californni Bimonthly 

* Teachers College Record Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City 8 numbers 

Teachers Journal and Abstract Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado g numbers (Suspended publication in 1932, 
four years before Educational Abstracts began ) 
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Educational -periodicals and organisations in subject-matter 
fields It seems desirable to enumerate for the benefit of 
teachers and supervisors of the various school subjects the 
professional journals, \ear-liooks, proceedings, reports, and 
oiftanizations in the twelve niaior divisions of instruction 
Therefore, each of the twelve divisions (found in the appen- 
dix) includes a selected list of periodicals, foundations and 
boards, and professional associations in the field represented. 
Wherever possible, a permanent address is given Information 
concerning the addrc'sses of organizations which do not have 
a permanent central office can be .secured from the annual 
educational directory of the United States Office of Flducation 
Additional information concerning most of the publications 
can be found m the year-books of the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America 

Books, monographs, year-books, bulletins, surveys, and 
reports. Although guides to the various t>pcs of educational 
literature have been cited earlier in this chapter, it seems 
desirable to describe in greater detail the broad field of pub- 
lications represented by bound volumes in the form of books, 
monographs, year-books, surveys, proceedings, and reports 

Beginning in November, 19,54, the Education Index initiated 
publication of a list of the series (such as textbooks, mono- 
graphs, and bulletins) indexed as separate publications. It also 
includes a directory of publishers , a check-list of professional 
books , a check-hst of publications of institutions, associations, 
and foundations , and a check-list of documents and reports 

Publications of teacher -training institutions. A large num- 
ber of research studies in education, in some instances Doc- 
tors’ dissertations, appear in the publications of the larger 
schools of education By far the largest and best known series 
of publications in the following list is that of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which at this writing includes more 
than six hundred monographs, and consists chiefly of Doctors’ 
studies. A series, relatively limited in number, but of high 
quality, is the Supplementary Educational Monographs. Uni- 
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versity of Chicago. No attempt has been made to repeat the 
names of all educational journals sponsored by teacher-train- 
ing institutions, especially if previously listed in this chapter 
as of general or national scope 

Catholn University of America, Washington D C — Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, and Eduiatwtml Research Bulletin, continued as 
Educational Research Monoitraphs 

Clark University, Worcester Massachusetts — psychological mono- 

graphs and journals 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado — Bulletins and 
Education Senes 

George Peabody College for Teachers Nashville, Tennessee — Peabody 
Journal nj Education, Contributions to Education, and Field 
Studies of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies 
Harvard University, School of Education, Cambridge. Massachusetts — 
Bulletins, Monographs, Studies, and Inglis Lictures 
Indiana University, Bureau of Cooperative Research, Bloomington, 
Indiana — Bulletins, and Bulletin of the School of Education 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland — Studies in Edu- 
cation 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas — Studies in Edu- 
cation 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois — Contributions to Edu- 
cation 

Ohio State University Bureau of Educational Research Columbus. 
Ohio — Bulletins, Monogiaphs, Journal of Higher Education, and 
Educational Research Bulletin 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pcnnsylvani.a — Studies in 
Education 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana — Educational Reference Cir- 
cular, and Studies in Higher Education 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey — Studies in Educa- 
tion 

Stanford University, California — School Economy Scries 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa — Bulletins, Monographs, 
and Studies — (a) Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, and (b) 
College of Education Series 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri — Educational Service Senes 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City — Teachers 
College Record, Contributions to Education, Lincoln School Mono- 
graphs, and Yearbooks of the International Institute 
University of California, Bureau of Research in Education, Berkeley, 
California — Publications in Education. 
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Un.versuy ot Cal.fornui at Los Knf^cXc^Publwatwns vi Education, 
Phdosopitv and Pivchoto^v 

Uoucrsitv of Chicago, Department of Education, Chicago, ^ n°>-- 
Supplrmnitarv Rduratwnal Mom«i>apliK LnlwraUp’ Schools Pub 
hroLn, School R< vi-r., and EIrmrnlary School Journal 
Umversilvnl Illinois Buroaii of Educational Resc'arch Lrl.ana 
— Ki search Bnlh tins and Re S( arch Linulars 

Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas— A'd/Hcia Stlidus ni 


Illinois 


Ednca- 


kentuckc — PuUritns 


New Mexico — Education 


Unix'ersity ot 
lion 

University ot Keiituckx, Lexington t , 

Univers.Iv of Michigan Ana Aihor MKliigan-Hureai. of Educatmnal 
Reiercnce .ind Research Pidh tins and School of Education Bul- 
Iftiji 

Lniversitv ot Minnesota College of Education Minneapolis, Minnc- 
c.oia—Moiu>i(raphs Studies, and HuUcIttis 

Universitv of Nebraska, Lincoln Sihra-k-c—Educaliomil Research 
Record, pAliicatioiial Monographs 

Universitv of New Mexico Alhi.(juer<|ui 
,Serics, BnUetiv 

Universitv of North Carolina tli.ipel Hill North Carolin.i— //tg* 
School Journal Bulletins 

University ol North Dakota, (irand I'oik-., North D.ikota Bulletins, 
School of Education Record 

Universitv of Oregon, Eugene Oregon— S/i/rf/cc in Colhyi Teaching, 
Bulk tin 

Cniversity of Pcnnsylv.inia Pliiladi Iphia PeiinsvK ,ania — F.ducatwnal 
Outlook 

Universitv of Southern Calitorni.a, Los Angeles California — Educa- 
tional Monographs 

University ol Virginia, Universitj \ irginia — Secondary Education in 
Virginia 

University of Washington Seattle, Washington — Publications in Social 
Sciences, School of Education Record 

University ol Wisconsm Bureau of Educational ResvaTch, Madison, 
Wise onsin — Bulletins 

W'estern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio — Curriculum iMboratory 
Bulletin 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut — Studies in Religious Edu- 
cation 


Publications of state and city school systems. State and city 
manuals, courses of study, school-board reports, superin- 
tendents’ reports, etc , are valuable sources of information for 
the student of education and the worker in the public-school 
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field, especially in the areas of administration, testing, cur- 
riculum, and current statistics Although it is not possible to 
include a list of the city bureaus of educational research, school 
boards, and state departments which publish useful mono- 
graphs, bulletins, and pamphlets, the reader may be referred 
to an article in the Teachers Journal and Abstract for such in- 
formation Also the year-books of the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America are of assistance in identifying the agen- 
cies publishing perioihcals Information is available for those 
interested in the organization and activities of city bureaus of 
research''" 'Fhe 1932 educational directory of the Office of 
Education includes an extended list of directors of educational 
research in state departments, state education associations, 
city school systems, universities and colleges, teachers colleges 
and normal schools, and bureaus of child development. In 
1930 the Journal of Kducaiional Research established in its 
Department of Research News and Communications a series 
of descriptions of the work and organization of university, 
state, and city bureaus of educational research , at intervals 
progtess repoils for individual bureaus appear 

Under the direction of H B Bruner at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a comprehensive collection of courses of 
study has been assembled and rated or evaluated. The Society 
for Curriculum Study has begun the publication of an annual 
selected list of courses of study,’" and the Education Index 
includes a list of courses of study in the monthly issues P'rom 


46 Frederick L Whitney and Varlr Rupn. “Sources of Current Literature in Kdu- 
calion,” Tf'aihers Journal and Abslratt, 1 (Januaiy, 1026), 47-53 

47 H B Chapman. Organized Hiscanh tn Ldutaluin -,uth Spituil Rijrrrncc to the 
Bureau of Educational Resrarrh Bureau of F^ducalional Research MonoRraphs, No 7 
Columbus, Ohio Ohio State UniverMiy Press 1927 Pp x-f 222 

Edith A WriRht Ort^amzatton and hunetums of Rt start, h Bureaus tn City Sthool 
Systems Office of Education Leaflet. No 2 1931 ^\ashlnKlou Office of Education, 1931 

W H ZiorpI, RfSiarrh tn Snondary Schools Office of Education Bulletin No r?, 
1932 National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph. No 15 \^ashlngton Office 
of Lducation, 1933 Pp vi -f 72 

48 H B Bruner, “Selected List of Courses of Study Published 1932-1933.’’ Soctety 
for Curriculum Study News BulUitn^ IV (November 27. 19U). 2-7 

, “Outstanding Courses of Study of 1934,” Society for Curriculum Study News 

Bulletin, VI (January 15, 1935), 3-8 

and Mabel V Cassell, “Annual List of Outstanding Courses of Study," Cur- 
riculum Journal, VI (December 2, 1935), 19 
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time to time the United States Office of Education publishes 
a list of courses of study on file in its library.^® 

Survey reports National foundations and societies, denomi- 
national groups, regional organizations, national and state gov- 
ernments, teachers associations in subject-matter fields, and 
individual school systems have promoted intensive surveys of 
school facilities and conditions, which jirovide valuable data 
concerning public-school systems and higher institutions In 
fact, moie than one-thud of the stales, and many cities and 
counties, have conducted survevs of their sc'hool systems 
Caswell tabulates the growth of this movement since 1910 
by years and indicates the organizations which are active in 
making such studies''" A slandaid work on this subject in- 
cludes a selected list of survews of especial interest to public- 
school workers A bulletin of the United States Office of 
Education includes a summaiy of suivevs of highei education, 
as well as of city and rural suivevs ■- The extent of this move- 
ment in higher institutions is indicated in part by another re- 
view of nineteen curriculum surveys '■ A helpful topical analy- 
sis of the content of 234 school surveys, and an extensive list 
of surveys and leferences on surveys, are available'" Eaton 
and If ai rison have provided a bibliography^ of 2775 social 
surveys 7 he technicjue of the school survey will bc^ discussed 
in later chapters (VIl and VllI) 


41 >rclilh \ Wrisht, List oj Coursis al ‘studs t.ir //,rn,iua,v and 's, , ondary Schools 

Offlcrol 

No " C.k..,, Cnlnln.!,™, to 1 tlucMK.n, 

,58 New \ork Teachers Colkpe (.uiumlna X ajmtsiw lo'ij 

y""' Survty, p|, 429 ,i Boston Hnuilhtim Mifflin Co, 1025 
’-Arthur J Klein Walter S DeffenbauRh, Tiinon Covtrl, and Ldith A Lathrop 

»/ Sc/tool Surveys and of Reference, 
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Selected major investigations. Since the survey movement 
and other large-scale studies of national significance have re 
ceived such widespread attention during the past decade, sev- 
eral of these investigations will be listed in the chapter bib- 
liography, they indicate a valuable addition to educational 
literature, as well as a typie of planning and coordination in 
research These selected studies may be located in the bibli- 
ography under the name of the author or agency represented 
and include the fields, investigators, and sponsoring agencies 
named in the following list 

Land-grant colleges . . . Klein 

Secondary education . Koos 

Teacher education .... Evcnden, Charters and Waples, 

Betts 

School finance . ... Educational Finance Inquiry, 

Alexander and Co\ert 

Social studies . Commission on the Social 

Studies of the American 
Historical Association 

English usage . O'Rourke 

Child health and protection . . . Whitehouse Conference on 

Child Health and Protection 
Social trends . . President's Committee on So- 

cial Trends 

Character education Hartshorne and May 

Nature and nurture National Society for the Study 

of Education 

Reorganization of the American edu- Committee on .Adramistiative 
cational system Units of the Commonwealth 

Fund 

Modern foreign language . Henmon, Fife 

Latin . . . Lucasse, Advisory Committee 

of the American Classical 
League 

Mathematics . . Young 

Adult educaUon , . Carnegie Corporation 

Reading University of Chicago 

Genius . ... Tcrman 

Measurement of intelligence , . Thorndike 

Class size . Hudelson 

Science teaching . . ... Freeman 
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United States Offii e of Education The numerous publica- 
tions, surveys, and statistical reports of this agency cover a 
wide range of problems and include the best available single 
source of information on current educational conditions, con- 
temporarv educational literature, educational statistics, and im- 
portant movements in education .At intervals a publication of 
the Office of Education indexes by year, author, title, and sub- 
lect the vanous bulletins issued over a given period of years, 
for example, igio to 1927 The aiiniial rejiorts of the Commis- 
sioner of Education list the piojects completed by the Office 
of Education and those under wav Helpful accounts of the 
publications and the excellent bbiar\ of the Office of Educa- 
tion aie also available " Under Conimissionei Cooper's admin- 
istration a reorgani7ation of the responsiluhties of the Office 
of Education took place,"' based upon a conception of the 
Office of Education as a research oigaui/.ation rather than an 
administrative auency Therefore, it" policy is to abandon and 
transfer to other agencic's, in so tar as possible, such functions 
as the supervision of the education of natives and the control 
of the leindecr industry m Alaska The Office aims to concen- 
trate its attention upon fact-finding, surveys, and research in 
the many fields of education In keeping with this new em- 
phasis the name of the former bureau of Education has been 
changed to Office of Education Evidence of this new emphasis 
is found in the four comparatively recent national surveys of 
Land-Grant Colleges, Secondary Education, Teacher Education, 
and School Finance, sponsored by the Office The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is now a division of the Office 
of Education 

fib Edith A Wnnht and Mary S Phillips, Butlctins oj tfn Iturcau of Lduiutwn, 
1910-1927 Bureau of Education Bulletin, No 17, 1928 Washinutun Bureau of Educa- 
tion Pp 66 

Martha R McCabe and H R T vans, “The Library nf the Office of Education 
iind Some of Its Special C fiUecliuns,” Sthool Liji, XV (Novinibcr, 1929) 47*0 

Sabra W Wju^ht, “Ihe Libiary of the Federal Office of Education,” Prahodv Journal 
cj Education, Ml (July, 19^4! 2 r -5 

Eleanor M Witmer and Margaret C Millet, “United btatcf, Office of Education Senal 
Publications,” Teachers College Record, XXXIV (January, 193U, 302-11 

B8 W J Cooper, “Some Responsibilities of the United States Bureau of Education,” 
Educational Record (July. 1929), 184-90 
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Fortunately, a number of valuable guides for using the pub- 
lications of the Office and accounts of its organization and 
activities are available 

Government documents Other government documents of a 
less specific educational character than those published by the 
Office of Education have been I'-sued in large numbers They 
cover a wide range of political, economic, and social oroblems 
touching federal, state, and local (city, village, county, and 
township) areas Detailed assistance is available for canvassing 
the various types of journals and proceedings, directories and 
registers, rules and regulations, laws, reports, and special stud- 
ies In the bibliography of this chapter are listed certain 
guides for canvassing government documents. Chapter VI of 
the present volume includes an extended analysis of pro- 
cedure in legal research as related to educational pioblems 

Year-books and other publications of departments of the 
National Education Association. Attention will be directed 
later in this chapter to professional and learned organizations 
which issue important year-books, bulletins, or journals, but 
it seems advisable at this time to indicate briefly the topics 
treated in certain series of year-books and publications of 
especial interest to field workers in education The annual 
volume of Proceedings of the National Education Association 
contains abstracts of the addresses presented at the meeting 
of this organization. In addition to a series of stimulating ar- 
ticles, the Journal of the National Education Association 
usually includes significant current statistics, for example, 

*>0 Carter AlexJnUer, Hoiv to loiat* rducational Jnformatton and Data, op at pp 

*23-39 

Bulletins oj the Bureau 0} Eduiatwn from 1906-1^27 Bureau of hducation Bulletin 
No 17, 1928 Washington Bureau of rducation 1928 

J W Cooper, “Ihe Office of J ducation,’' Stnniifii Monthly, XXXV^I (February, 

1933), 121-30 

List 0} PubUcattons 0} the V S Bureau of Education, 1S67-1910 Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No 3, 1910 Waabiugioii Bureau of Education. 1910 

D H Smith, The Bureau of hducation — !ts Utstory, AcUvtUes, and Organization 
Service Monographs of the United States Government, No 14 Baltimive, Maryland: 
Johns Hopkins Bresb, 1923 Tp viv H 158 

flo Carter Alexander, op at, pp x 13-22 

Index to the Heports of the C ommtsstoner of Education, i867‘i907 Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No 7. 1909 Washington Bureau of Education, 1909 Pp 103 
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school statistics concerning the various countries of the world, 
educational developments in the vaiious states, membership 
statistics of the Departments of Superintendence, Secondary 
School Principals, and Elementary School Principals, figures 
on the growth of the National Education Association and state 
education associations, information on the giowth of allied 
education associations, and figures on the growth of high schools 
by states during the present century 

Valuable contributions in the curriculum field have been 
made by the V’car-books of the Depaitmcnt of Superintendence 
This association, beginning the senes in 102^, has publishetl 
year-books under the following titles Thr Status of the Su- 
peuntrndent (1923), The Elementary Sihool Curriculum 
(1924), Rciicarch in Comtiuittm’ the Elemental v School Cur- 
riculum (1925), The Nation at Woik on the Puhlu School Cur- 
fteulum (1926), The Junuir Ih^h School Curnrulum (1927), 
The Development of the Hi^h School Cunuulum (1028), The 
Aitieulatioii of the Units of Ameiuan Education (1929), The 
Supc) uitcndent Suiveys Supervision (19:50), Eive Unifying, 
Eactors in American Education (lou). Character Education 
(1932), Educational Leadership (1953), Critical Problems m 
School Administration (1034), Social Chomo' and Education 
(^19,55)1 The Social Studies Curnrulum (193(1), and Educa- 
tional Interpretation (1937) 

The Department of Secondary School TVincipals began 
publication of its year-books in 1917 and since January, 1926, 
has issued four bulletins each year 

The Department of Elementary School Principals publishes 
Its Bulletin five times a year, one number of which is a year- 
book Its fourteenth year-book was issued in 1935 
The Department of ( lassrooni Teachers in 1936 published 
its ninth year-book, and also issues news bulletins 
The eighth year-book of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction appeared in 1935. Its official 
journal is Educational Method 

„.he American Educational Research Association, a depart- 
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mcnt of the National Education Association, publishes the 
Review of Educational Reseatch, which has been described 
earlier in this chapter 

The Research Hn'ision of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1923 began a scries of bulletins, the Research Bulle- 
tin, publisheii five times a >ear which lias proved of unusual 
value to public -school workers because of the statistics and 
summaries of professional literature made accessible in this 
way It also issues a senes of circulars on a variety of educa- 
tional problems 

d'he foregoing and other departments are represented in 
the annual volume of proceedings of the \ssociation Some of 
these departments, not specificallv cited above, issue bulletins 
and even \eai -books, although space does not permit a listing 
of such publications here Detailed information concerning 
the proceedings, bulletin^, and year-books of the various de- 
partments of the Association and descriptions of its organiza- 
tion and activities are available elsewhere ' ' 

National Soiirty for the Study of Education Likewise it 
seems worth while to mention here the specific work of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, whose year- 
books are probably the most pretentious and most carefully 
worked out of any issued by existing educational organiza- 
tions The topics which have been discussed or investigated 
by this society since 1920 are concerned with the problems of 
new materials of instruction, the education of gifted children, 
silent reading, intelligence testing, English composition, social 
studies, vocational education, adapting the schools to individ- 
ual differences, safety education, extracurricular activities, 
curriculum-making, possibilities and limitations of training, 
preschool and parental education, arithmetic, rural education, 
school textbooks, science teaching, changes in liberal arts col- 
leges, geography, school buildings, the activity movement, edu- 

Erwjn S Selle, The Organization and irtivitn^ of thi Naiional Education Assocta- 
tion Teachers Collrj^p Coniribiitions lo Education, No si) New York Bureau of 
Publicaliorih, Teaclicrs) CoUene, Columbia Univcnity, 1932 
Carter Alexander, op ett , pp 140-51 
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cational diagnosis, grouping of pupils, and music education, 
with committees at work on international understanding and 
the curriculum, reading, oiganizalioii of higher education, and 
education as a science In the curient year-book of a given 
professional organization a list of preteding year-book topics 
and of those under way will usually he found 

Ainrrt(an cduiational and Icaniid aisodutinns other than in 
suhjcrl-mattcr fields A selected list of educational and learned 
organizations interested to a greatei or less extent m the gen- 
eral problems of education, as tonipared with subject-matter 
associations, is given below Tbose organizations preceded by 
an asterisk issue important publications such as a year-book, 
journal, volume of proceedings, or bullc'im As has been sug- 
gested, the current year-book of a given group usually lists the 
titles of preceding publications, as well as of re|)orls in prog- 
ress Earlier m this chaptei may be touiifl more detailed com- 
ment on the contributions of certain major year-books Another 
part of this volume presents a classification of educational 
associations and periodicals arranged according to the subject 
of instruction involved It will be noted that virtually every 
type of educational activity is represented by one or more na- 
tional associations. Information concerning the names and ad- 
dresses of current officers of these organizations and the place 
and date of meeting may be found in the annual directory 
of the United States Office of Education Where a permanent 
address of a central office is available, it is given below, although 
in most instances the officers change frequently. 

An examination of the subsequent lists of professional and 
learned organizations indicates that such groups are more nu- 
merous at the secondary and higher levels than at the ele- 
mentary-school level. This situation is probably a natural con- 
sequence of the greater amount of advanced training possessed 
by secondary and college or university workers, training which 
places considerable emphasis on research and scholarly ac- 
tivities. 

Detailed information is available in published sources con- 
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cerning the organization of research agencies and institutions 
in the humanistic and social sciences “ 

American Association for Adult Education fio East Forty-Second 
Street, New ‘S'ork City, Mo}wgraph<;, Journal Quartcrl> 

* American Association for the Advancement of Science, Washington, 

L) C, Procec(ltn^%, Science (weekly) Scientific Monthly 

* American Association of Collegiati Registrars, Proccedmi;s, Bulletin 

Quarterly 

* American ,\ssocmtion of Junior Colleges, Proceeding’:, Junior Collcgt 

Journal 0 numbers 

Amenian Association ot Technical High Schools and Institutions 

* American ^Association of University Professors, Bulletin 8 numbers 

Also occasional special reports 

* American Association of University Women, Journal (quarterly), 

M onograpli s 

American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to Humanistic 
Studies, go- Fifteenth Street, N W , Washington D C , Bulletins. 

* American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 

D C , Educational Record Qu.artcrh 
■•'American Educational Research Association Review oj Educational 
Research 5 numliers 

■•■ American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Proceedings 

■•* American Federation of Teachers, Bulletin Monthly 
■•■ American Psychological Association, Psychological Review, Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, Journal of Exp-^rimenial Psychology, Psycho- 
logical Monographs, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Psychological Abstracts, Psychological Index 
■•^ Association of American Colleges, 1 1 1 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Bulletin Quarterly 

■•'Association of American Colleges and High Schools of the Society of 
Jesus, Annual Reports 

’•' Association of American Universities, Proceedings 
’•' Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Proceedings, Reports 

* Association of Colleges for Negro A’outh, Minutes 

Association of Departments of Education in State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges 

92 W P Gee. Social Science Research Organization tn imeruan Universtitcs anci 
Collegts New York D Appleton-Century Co, 1934 Pp 276 

F A Offg, Research tn the Humantstu and Soiiat Snenrrs New York The Cenlur> 
Co , 1928 Pp 4 54 

W E Spahr and R J Swenson. Miihods and Status of Scientific Research, Chaptei^ 
XV-XVIII New ^ ork Harper and Bros, 10 io 
* Indicates a publication reprfsentms^ the interests of the Riven group 
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*Assoriation of Governing Boards of Stale Universities and Allied 
Institutions Procecdme,s 

+ Assonation ot Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, J rocrcdims 

Association of Private Sfhool Teachers, A>i/)(iW.s 

* Association ot University and College Business GlTicers of tho Eastern 
States Mnuitrs 

Associaiion of Urb,in Universities, /’/■ore.Y/itiev, A’l/ter/v 

+ College Entrance Examination Board, 411 West One Hunched and 
Seventeenth Street, New York Cilv, Amtud R> ports. Bulletins 


Head Masters' Association 
Head Mistresses’ Association of the East 
Head Mistresses' Association of the Middle West 
Head Mistresses' Association oi the Ituitii ( 0,1st 
* Institute for Education hv Radio \ eurhools 

■^Middle States Assocuition of Colleges and Seiondarv Schools, Pro 
rccdiiii;s 

National Association of College Dians and Registrars in Negro 


Schools 

* National Association of College Wonun Journal 

■''National Association of Deans and Advisors ot Men Prixeedinns 
National Association of High School Su[)ervisors and Inspectors 

* National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls, Yearbooks. 

* National Association of Public School Business Officials Btill'tnis 
"National Association of State Universities m the United States of 

America, Proceedings 

* National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin Quarterly 
"National Committee on Research in Second.iry Education, Bulletins, 

Reports 

" Nation.al Congress of Parents and Teachers, Yearbooks, Procccdim^s 
"National Education Association laoi Sixteenth Street, NVV, Wash- 
ington, D C Journal to numbers). Annual Proceedings, and 
Resraren Jtullctm 5 numbers 

* National Education Association, Departments of 

Administrativ'e Women 
" Adult Education, xldult Education 
Art Education 

* Business Education, Quarterly 

* Classroom Teachers, Yearbooks, Bulletins 
" Deans of W'omen, Bulletins, Yearbooks 

* Educational Research, Review of Educational Research. 

* Elementary -School Principals, Yearbooks, Bulletins 
Kindergarten Primary Education, 

* Lip Reading, Bulletins 
Music Education 

* Rural Education Bulletins (Yearbooks) 
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School Health and Physical Education 
Science Instruction 

* Secondary Education, Bulletins 

♦Secondary School Principals Yearbooks, Bulletins 
♦Social Studies, Social Studies, Year books 
Special Education 

* Superintendence, Yearbooks, Bulletins, Ofictal Reports 

* Siijicrvisors and Directo, , of Instnict’on, Yearbooks. Educa- 

tional Method 

* .Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, Bulletins 
+ Teachers Colleges, Yearbooks 

* \hsual Instruction, Educational Screen and Visual Instruc- 

tion 

National Council of Education (strictly speaking, not a de- 
partment) 

National Honor Society of Secondary Schools 
♦National Research Council, Division of Education Relations, B and 
Twentv-lirst Streets, N W , Washington D C. Bulletins 
♦National Society for Curriculum Study, Curriculum Journal 
♦National Society for the Studv of Education Yiarbooks 

♦ National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology, Yearbooks 
♦National Society of ('ollege Teachers of Education. Yearbooks 

♦ National Vocational Guidance Association, Vocational Guidance 

Magazine 8 numbers 

New England Association of College Teachers of Education 

♦ New England .Association of College and Secondary Schools, Pro- 

ceedings, Reports 

♦ New England College Entrance Certificate Board, Annual Reports 
New England Vocational Guidance Association 

♦North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, North 
Central Association Quarterly 

♦ Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, .Annual 

Reports, Bulletins 

Private School Association of the Central States 
♦Progressive Education Association, ,tio West Ninetieth Street, New 
York City Progressive Education (8 numbers). Bulletins 
Secondary Education Board 

♦ Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Proceed- 

iiigs 

Southern Commission on Higher Institutions 

American foundations and boards. Among the American 
foundations and boards which have promoted educational in- 
quiry through fellowships, exchange lectureships, encourage- 
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merit of research, suliMfiies "ranted to investigators, and 
through their own studies, annua] reports, and publications 
are those listed below The annual directory of the Office of 
Education iiuludes the names and addresses of officers and 
the place and date of meelinir The annual reports of these 
organizations inc'lude accounts of work completed and under 
way Othei surveys of the activities of boards and foundations 
are available,'” 


American Field ,Service Fellowshijis for Iwcnch I'nuersities, 15 Broad 
Street New York Cue 

Anna T Jeancs Fund, 7^6 J-ickvon T’kicc N W , W ,ashington, D C 

B.aron cle llirsdi Fund 730 Fifth \\cniie, \i w ^'()rk City 

Ckirnegie Corporation of New ^■ork 1 illh Acenue New A'ork 
City 

Carnegie Foundation for the Aihaiiccniem of Te.uhinp Fifth Ave- 
nue, New A'ork City 

Conimission for Relief in Belgium Faiii(,ilion,il l-nundation. 42 Broad- 
wav New A'ork City 

Commonw'ealth Fund 41 K,iM I iu\ -scceiith Sircei. New A'ork City 

Engineering Economics Foundation 1 Jo\ Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 


Cioneral Education Board, 61 I'.roadwac New A'ork City 
Harmon Foundation 140 Nass.m Sireei, New A'ork City 
John F Slater Fund, 7.'6 Jackson Fktce N U , Washington, D C 
John Simon Guggenheim iMemori,il FouncKition i;o Broadway New 
A'ork City 

Joswh Mary Junior Founrl.ition, 767 Park .Avenue New A'’ork City 
Julius Rosenwalcl Fund, 4001 Fllhs Avenue, t hic.igo Illinois 
Kahn Foundation for the Foreign Travel of American Teachers 270 
Madison Avenue, New A ork Cil\ 

Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall Street, New A'ork City 
Payne Fund, i Madison Avenue, New A'ork Cit> 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, loi Park Avenue New York City 
Rockefeller Foundation, 40 West Forlv-mnth Street New York Citv 
RusseU^Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty-seeond Street, New York 

Spelman Fund, 49 West Forty-ninth Street, New York City 

1 Hundbook of Pdu< (ittoftol ‘Issonations and hitundntfnnr u 
Bureau^ of I.ducaUoo BulleUn, No ,6, .,.6 W..sh,„«i„n ilurea”, oT /ducanon'“l? 

Henry R Evans, Fducatwml Boards and Foundaluws 1026-, 02S Ti„r. . < 170 

non Bulleun, No ,, .030 Wash.n«l„„ Bur.au of I ducal, 

^ ^ hdurational Foundations and Amcrtrnn H l tj 

Philadelphia Temple Universit’^ rur Pn Higher Education 
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International educational associations and foundations. The 
student of education and field worker should recognize that 
international, as well as national and regional associations, 
societies, and foundations, are at work in the advancement of 
the science and practice of education Evidence of interna- 
tional interest in education and of intellectual cooperation is 
found in such organizations, m numerous exchange scholar- 
ships and professorships, and in the granting of funds for 
research on an international basis Current periodical litera- 
ture also provides tangible evidence of this interest For the 
selected organizations listed below, the names and addresses 
of officers, and place and date of meeting may be found in 
the annual educational directory of the United States Office 
of Education Where permanent addresses are available, they 
are given 


Institute ot International Education, West Fort>-lifth Street. New 
York City 

International Bureau of Education, 44 Rue des Maraichers, Geneva, 
Switzerland 

International Council ol Religious Education, :o3 N W’ab.ish Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 

International Education Board, 40 W'est Forty-ninth Street, New York 
City 

tVorld Association for .Adult Education. 16 Russell Square, London, 
W C I, England 

World Federation of Education A.ssociation'-, Galata Post Box 302, 
Istanbul, Turkey 

Series of professional textbooks, public-school textbooks, 
.and book lists. Certain publishing houses issue professional 
books in series, such as the Riverside Textbooks in Education 
(Houghton Mifflin), and the Appleton-Century Senes in Su- 
pervision and Teaching. Some workers find it helpful to exam- 
ine the titles of volumes in such series when in search of in- 
formation on a given educational problem A list of these 
series in education has been made available.®’* The Education 


04 Frederick L Whitney and Earle U Rugf?, “Sources of Current Literature ift 
Education,” Teachers Journal and Abstract, I (January, 1926). 47-53 
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Index publihhes, the titles of such senes as are indexed m its 

columns < i u i ■ 

Book reviews and lists of current publications, published in 

profession.il journals, are helpful inlocatinR new titles whether 
members of an education.il series or individual volumes 
The Society for Curriculum Study has initiated the publi 
cation of a list of textbooks for the elementary and secondary 
levels The list for io,U-33 includes 120 elementaiy and 1057 
secondary and jumor-collejje texts, classified by school sub- 
jects The total number of such textbooks published in 1934 
was 4(10 

The American Educational Ccitalo^ue, the Cumulative Book 
Index, and the Puldis/iet s' Weekly are also useful in securing 
a list of lecent textbooks for public schools, with the I nited 
States Cataloy,ue available for somewh.it older books 
The Education Inch \ is valuable in locating book lists deal- 
ing with a variety of educational topics An annual iiublKation 
of the American Library \ssoriation is especially complete, it 
gives all the lists of the association up to its date of publica- 
tion 

Alexandei has provided a useful and somewhat detailed dis- 
cussion of how book lists and textbooks may be located 
Educational rejercnce marks Although encyclopedias and 
more specialized reference works in education and psychology 
are of value, especially to those without advanced training or 
without other adeejuate libr.ary facilities, it must be recognized 
that the service rendered by such handbooks to the advanced 
student and research worker is limited The expense of fre- 
quent revision and the brevity of treatment caused by limited 
space are problems faced by all editors and publishers, as well 

b‘ M I UtrrjoU, “I Icmenldij Trvlbooks of 19^1 19^^,” .tnd ‘'Vcondar>' and Junior 
Cullt-Ke Jcxibooks of Sot/t/v Jor Curriculum Study Af«'5 Bulletin, V 

(February 12 and April 9. 1-16, 1-76 

and Olberv, ‘Ttslbooki of 19^4/ Sot/cty for Curriculum Study Sevis Bulletin, 

VI (January 15, 19^5), 946 

and Others, ‘‘lexlbofiks of 19^5,” C'wnrutum Journal, VIl (February, 1936), 

15*43 

no American Library Association, Books and Pamphlets on Library Work, Chicago 
American Library Association Tublished annually 
Carter Alexander, op cit , pp 183-6, 2169 
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as users, of such reference volumes A revision of IMonroe’s 
encyclopedia would be especially welcome, although a very 
large undertaking Among these works are" Paul iVIonroe’s 
An Em yclop(‘(lni oj Education, F Watson's The EMcyclopedta 
and Didionary oj Fj!u( atton, J ]M Raldwin’s ,1 Dictionaty 
of Phdo'iophy and Psyrliolot^v, 11 (' Warren’s Dictionary of 
Psycholofry (1934), The Classroom Teacher (Chicago), 
TMudge’s Cutdc to Reference Books, anrl the general reference 
works and encyclopedias such as the Bntanmca and Inter- 
national 

A more complete list of dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
related publications in education and psychology, including 
those published in Germany, Austria, France, and England 
follows 


United Stmis 

H Kiddle and A J Sc hem. Cyclopedia ot Education. 1877, lirsL in the 
English language 

James M Baldwin, Dictionary oj Philosophy and Psychology, 1901, 
three \oIumes, revised in igsS. Macmillan 

Paul Monroe, Cyclopedia oj Education, 1911-13, five volumes, Mac- 
millan 

M B Hillcgas, Classroom Teacher, 1027-28 thirteen volumes 

H C Warren, Dictionary oj Psychology, 1034, Houghton MifHin, de- 
fines ten thousand terms 

H B Engli-sh, A Student’s Dictionary of Psychological Terms, 1929, 
Antioch College 

M E Haggerty, 7 'opics in Psychology, 1929, University of Minnesota, 
2584 Items 

C W Odell, A Glossary oj Three Hundred Terms Used in Educational 
Measurement and Research, 1928, University of Illinois 

D A Robertson, Standard Terminology in Ednealton, 1027, American 
Council on Education 

L Belle Voegelein, List of Educational Subject Headings, 1928, Ohio 
State University 

Educational Encyclopedias in Foreign Countries 
Germany 

I G C Worle, 1835 
K A Schmid, 1876-87, ten volumes 
W Rein, 1903- jo, ten volumes 
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Austria 

Joseph Loos, 1006, two volumes 
France 

1 ' Buissoii, ion. 

England 

A E I'letLhcr, a one-\olume handbook 

Foster Watson, The F.ncyclopcdta and Dutumarv oj E.ducation, 1021 
four \aiumes, Pitman 

Graduate theses in education Sutt^estions have lieen macif 
earlier in this chapter for cdn\dssin<; ststcmatically the rc 
lated studies in the form of Alasteis' and Doctors' theses For 
the sake of emphasis, even at the risk of some repetition, a 
fuller st.itement of the canvass of theses on related problems is 
made at this time Like most other fields, the graduate thesis m 
education does not ordinal ilv have ■! sale suffii iently large to 
allow publication and distribution on a commercial basis Ex- 
ceptions to this statement may be found m the monograph ser- 
ies of such institutions as Columbia and Harvard, although 
universities which publish the Doctors thesis usually reejuire 
the student to underwrite the cost of puiilication. However, 
the majority of doctorate studies are unpublished, except for a 
brief abstract, and distribution of studies punted in full or in 
part is quite limited Pew Masters' theses are printed except 
as summaries appear in educational journals or in volumes of 
graduate abstracts 1 herefore, it will be recognized that, ex- 
cept for the worker who visits the library of the university 
where a given degree was awarded, most graduate theses are 
comparatively inaccessible This condition is being remedied in 
part by interlibrary loans of theses and by the collection of 
graduate studies assembled by the Office of Education at 
Washington for lending purposes The Office distributes occa- 
sional lists of its available theses and annual lists of all 
theses completed in education In view of such difficulties 
many graduate schools publish lists of theses completed or 
abstract volumes summarizing such studies. Some institutions 
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provide lists of graduate investigations under way in order to 
reveal centers of interest, promote a measure of coordination in 
research, and avoid unnecessary duplication The United States 
Library of Congress has an annual list of printed American 
doctoral studies, including all fields, beginning with 1912 In 
certain holds representative journals list annually thesis titles 
under way 01 completed in the area represented, which is of 
value to investigalois and field workers 

Among the institutions represented in the chapter bibliog- 
raphy, which have compiled lists of theses completed or 
abstracts of such studies are California (Joyal), a group of 
California universities (Touton), Chicago, Cincinnati (Good), 
Illinois (Gregg and Hamilton), Indiana State Teachers College, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota (Engelhardt and Otto, 
Grinnell, Umstattd, Fink), Pennsylvania Stale College (Peters 
and Struck), Pittsburgh (Buckner), Temple, and Texas insti- 
tutions (Eby and FroNt) 

Bibliographies or abstracts of theses in special fields are 
represented in the chapter bibliography as follows secondary 
school administration ( Douglass, Eikenberry, Reavis and 
Butsch, Roemer, Touton), sociology, chemistry (West and 
Hull), science (West and Hull;, modern foreign language 
, (Doyle), business education (Haynes and Graham), physical 
education (Browne), and Negro education (Knox). 

Other available information deals with Doctors' theses under 
( way in education (Good), Doctors’ theses completed over a 
^ ten-year period (Monroe), and theses on file with the Office 
'' of Education for lending purposes Earlier in this chapter refer- 
; ence was made to two other helpful sources for locating gradu- 
, ate theses and dissertations, with the first reference devoting 
some space to interlibrary loans.*® 

08 tTnitcd States Library of Congress 1 List of American Doctoral Dissertations 
hinted ta 1931 Washington Government Printing Ofhee, 19 See other lists 
Also see D B Gilchrist. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Unwenittes, 
Number i New York H W Wilson Co, 1934 Fp 98 See later number's 
Carter Alexander, op at, pp 152-9, 223-9 
C'lara R Herring, “Lists and Abstracts of Masters’ and Doctors’ Dissertations m Fdu 
cation," Teachers College Record, XXXTV (March, 1935), 490-^02 
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Leaders in education and psychology, and educational di- 
rectories. IMost of the preceding portion of this chapter has 
been concerned with the various types of educational literature 
available If seems desirable to devote some space to the insti- 
tutions, agencies, leaders, authors, and investigators who pre- 
pare or sponsor such information The characteristics and 
training of the “man behind the gun" arc important matters in 
military organizations and operations No less significant for the 
field of research are the characteristics, tiaining, distribution, 
activities, positions, institutional aflihations, etc , of those who 
conduct scientific investigations and produce educational lit- 
eratuie This problem is discussed at some length in C hapter 
XV in terms of the training and supervision of research w'ork- 
ers, however, it seems appropriate at this time to enumerate 
the various guides supplied In luographical directories analy- 
ses of the characteristics and activities of educators, scientists, 
and psychologists, and directoiies and statistics of the institu- 
tions with which such workers are affiliated 
Biographical dtrcUona The directories which provide bio- 
graphical data concerning prominent workeis in education, 
psychology, and allied scientific fields are Who’s Who, Who’s 
Who Among North American Authors, Who’s Who in America, 
Who’s Who in American Eduiation, Psychological Register, 
Leaders in Education, Imeruan Men of Seiemc, and the Phi 
Delta Kappa Directory (publication of a national professional 
fraternity in education ) Other biographical directories for se- 
curing information about individuals arc listed in the chapter 
bibliography More detailed guidance for this type of library 
procedure has been provided by Alexander, who describes 
briefly the various biographical directories 
Although few biographical data are given in the membership 
lists of professional organizations (such as the National Society 
for the Study of Education, National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, Sections Q and I of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, American Educational Research 


‘0 Carter Alexander, op cit pp 230-42 
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Association, Department of Superintendence, Department 
of Elementary-School Principals, Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, and the American Psychological Associa- 
tion), frequently the limited information provided is sufficient 
to meet a given need In moct instances these lists appear in 
a year-book, journal, or other official organ Obviously, it is in- 
advisable in the limited space available to compile from these 
directories a list of workers prominent in the different fields 
of educational writing and research The various studies men- 
tioned in the bibliographies of this l)Ook are a fair indication 
of the individuals most active in the several phases of educa- 
tional research 

Likewise, it seems impracticable to suggest a list of contribu- 
tions made by individual workers in the various fields, or a 
statement of current research projects B> the time this chap- 
ter reaches the reader, such a list of contributions would not 
be complete and the research projects no longer would be 
contemporary The intellectual activity and growth of the uni- 
versity student and worker in service will be stimulated more 
effectively, and his individual interests met more adequately, 
if he performs these services for himself The type of informa- 
tion outlined in the present chapter makes this canvass pos- 
sible with a minimum of waste motion 

It will be recognized that the nature of the contribution made 
varies with the individual worker An editorial writer states 
that there are two types of leaders in education — innovators 
who establish “experimental” schools where traditional sub- 
jects are abolished and centers of interest set up, and scientists 
who search for facts on which to base curriculum materials 
and new procedures in promoting the learning process '' Cer- 
tainly the progressive student of education and teacher in 
service will desire to become acquainted with the contribu- 
tions of both types of educational workers Another educational 
editor suggests that there are three kinds of leaders who make 

71 “Invention and Appraisal,” hduialtanal Method, IX (December, 1929), 129-^0 
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valuable contributions — the administrator, the investigator, 
and the interpreter 

Attempts to compile selected lists of educational wfitees and 
woikers Although it seems inadvisable to present a list of 
frecjuent contiibutors to the literature of educational research, 
it IS of interest to note the activities considered m two attempts 
to compile such a selected group One of the authors' classes 
used Plan I in compiling a list of lOS contributors to educa- 
tional hteiature of a factual nature IMiss Jane Adams, at Stan- 
ford rniversity, used Plan 11 in choosing one hundred eminent 
educators The amount of overlapping in the two resulting 
groups of workers is evidenced by the fact that seventy of the 
one hundred men on the Adams li-it v\eie rejiiesented in the 
group of i68 discovered by Plan I 

Of course, the shortcomings of such attempts to identify edu- 
cational leaders, caused by the sins of omission and com- 
mission, are evident without extended comment It will l>e 
recognized that mere fretjuency of publication and number of 
years served in a particular type of position do not indicate 
relative values in terms of the contribution made to education 
Such books as Dewey’s Demotrai v and Education and The 
School and Society have had more influence on educational 
philosophy than hundreds of certain other published volumes 
The relatively short period of service permitted to Inglis was 
of more significance to secondary education than the work and 
writing of many others of less vision and insight At any rate 
the check-lists reproduced below do suggest useful activities, 
experiences, and areas of service in the field of educational en- 
deavor. 


Plan I 

I. Monroe, Ten Years of Educational Research, igiS-igay (Authors 
with three or more references to their credit, two points for each 
reference ) 

7Sj E Morgan, “Educational Tnterpretalion and the Printed Word” School aiU 
Scctfly, XXX (July 20, 1929), 79-83 

78 Used by a class m Thesis Wnting and Research at the Universilv of CincInnaU 
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2 List of Sixty Educational Books, Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, for past five or more years (Ten points for each 
title ) 

3 Professional year-books and proceedings (One point for work as 
a committee member or tontnhutor to a chapter ) 

Classroom Teachers 
Elementary-School Principals 
Secondary-School Print ipals 
Department of Superintendence 
National Education Association Proceedings 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 

National Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion 

National Society for the Study ot Education 
National Societv of College Teachers of Education 

Teachen Journal and Abstract, from date of first apiiearaiice 
(One point tor each article ) 

Plan II 

I Inclustcvn of name in 1030-ji U /lo’s U 7 io iii America (All ma- 
terial for checking was secured from the individuars biographv in 
Who’s Who except the score on magazine articles which was the 
result of checking the Readers’ Guide Jor the years it):o to 1030 
inclusive ) 

tl Ratings Points 

I Magazine articles (educational) r each 

(Estimate allowance to be made where there is a 
large number of one-page articles or articles of ob- 
viously minor importance, or department or otlicial 
reports not distinctly of author's composition ) 


2 Books on education 4 each 

Co-author — 2 points 

New edition— 2 points 

Educational articles in encyclopedias i each 

3 Editor of educational books i each 

4 Editor of educational senes of books 2 each 

5 Editor of educational journal (for each live-year 

period) I each 

6 Writing in other fields 

7 Educational surveys made (as director or member 

of committee) i each 

Used by Jane Adams at Stanford University 
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0 
JO 
1 1 


i; 


13 


14 


educational research 


Educational or intelhgcnrc tests 
Service on educational committee 
War service (educational) 

Highest degree earned 
rhD or EdD —2 
M A — 1 U- 

11 A —I 

Honorarj degrees 

Member or oflicer, ot prolessional educational 
socidtion 


I each 
1 each 
I total 


I each 

1 or 2 
— total 


Member, or officer, of Thi Beta Kappa or any hon- 
orary cducation.ii fraternity ^ ' 

— total 


15 


Positions held 
Elementary or high school 
Normal school or college 
College president 
University professor 

Some qualilu.itions, where rating not equable, as, 
university professor 
1 year only 
2—5 >tars 
10 or more 
20 or mote 

Dean, school of education 

President of university 

City or county superintendent 

State superintendent of sehools 

United States ( onimissioner of Education 

United States Office of Education 

Summer school (college or university) 


I, 

I 


3 

I . ‘-2 



I 




4 

3 

4 
I 

3 

4 

I 


It is of more than passing; interest, as well as of informa- 
tional value, to note the manner in which certain educational 
leaders with national and international reputations have been 
recognized by their institutions, fields, or students, or by com- 
pilations of lists of their publications celebration of the sev- 
entieth birthday of John Dewey,'"' commemoration of the 


7‘> 'Jij Honor of John Dfwe>,’' Jrackers C oUefi Record, XX^^I (December. 1929). 
207-44 

“Jolin Dewey,” Journal of tht Sattonal rduioiion Associatton, XV’III (December, 
281-96 

M II Thomas and H W Schneider, 4 Bthltography of John Dewey, New York 
Columbia University Press 19:9 Pp 172 
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twenty-fifth anniversary of Thorndike’s appointment to the 
gtaff of Teachers College of Columbia University,"'’ recognition 
(rf the contributions of Charles II Judd together with a list of 
iiis publications,” a review of the work of the late B T Bald- 
win,"’’ a series of articles on the life and work of E P Cub- 
berlej' and a book in his honoi the W T Harris Centennial,'"’ 
h. quarter of a century of service by Paul Monroe,"' the writ- 
ings of Nicholas Murray Butler, and the history of psy- 
chology in autobiography ^ Two current attempts to analyze 
the social attitudes and ideas of leaders in American education 
jhave attracted a great deal of attention and are well worth 
the attention of the critical reader 

Although the reader will doubtless agree that it is undesir- 
able for authors or students of research to compile an extended 
or purportedly complete list of scientists, psychologists, or edu- 
cational leaders, some profit by way of intellectual stimula- 
tion may accrue to the beginner in graduate work through 
scanning lists of the presidents of two of the most scholarly 
American organizations, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and the American Psychological Associa- 
tion The presidents of the latter organization are listed in the 
annual directory (year-book) of Us members 

■Tf' ‘Annotaltd Chronoloi»ical l}jbl»o^raph> of Publicalion's b> 1 1 . Thorndike,” 

Tmthtrs Loiiiiit litnird. XXVIl (l-diru.iry, ig26), 406-51'; 

Til Honrir of Chiirlos Hulibard Judd,' Zita \(ivs (ITii DcJti Kappa Unuersily 
of ('hicugo), Xn (April 1927), i'33 

"s Dumlliy L Bradbury and Marion flosvfeld. A kevuw of llip rubiuhed VViitinRs 
of Bird J hoinas Baldwin," Vsycholo^tcaf Bulletin XWlll (April 1031). 25776 

"C uhberley (A Senes of ArlicUs on JIi^. Lilt and ialtjoni'a Quaittrly of 

Strondary /dutafton, \Ill (Apid. 303^). 229-49 

Also sec Ihe coniinemorame volume of papers l»v J L Almack and Others, Modern 
School Administration Boblon Houghton JMiftlin Co 193, I'p 382 

‘'0 "Wilhdiii Ti)rri>> Harris,’ International Ldmaiion Rtvicu\ IV (1935), 235-016 
A senes oi axticlcs on the contributions of Harris 

ftA I L K.indr! J.ditor, IwtuCy-fivc years of Xnurtmn I dwa'ion Collected rssa\s 
Vew York Ihe Macmillan Co, 1924 Hp ’'ivi f 469 

M H Ihomas, Comiiiler. lifbhography of fVuholas Murray Butler 
New \ork Columbia University Press, *934 U|> 438 

^ I Carl Alurrhison, Ldiltir, d History of I'^viholo&y in Autolnograpfiy, ^ oK I, II 
Woiceslcr Mass Clark InisersUv Press, i9oO 1912 I’t* 516, 407 

Norman Woelfel, Molders of the imcrtcan Mind A Critical Review of the bocnl 
Altitude's ol Seventeen Leaders in American bducation New York ('olunibia University 
i'ress, 1933 Pp 304 

Merle Curu, The Social Ideas of Amentan Educators Part X Rejiort of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies, American Historical Asi>ociation New A'ork Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1935 Pp xxiv -f- 613 
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Analyses of the aclivUtCi> and characteristics of educators, 
KCicnttsts, and psychologists The present topic as related to 
the training of research workers is discussed in Chapter X\ , 
The casual student and school worker haidly realize the 
amount of space given to analyses of the activities and traits of 
educatois and scientists in educational hteiatiire Jhis state- 
ment may he substantiated by a numbei of examples Odell 
analyzed twenty-one sources to note the freiiuency of mention 
of woikcrs in educational measurement and ranked the first 
twenty-live investigators in this field Shannon made a study 
of the contributors to eight educational journals from ig26-3o 
inclusive,^" while Cowley and Hankins respectively analjzed 
student pcisonnel literature and sociological publications in 
terms of authorship Wiley reports a good relationship be- 
tween the extent of educational writing done and salaries re- 
ceived, although a dnect causal relationship may not obtain, 
both may lie concomitant results of professional competence'*^ 
C'ope presents data on marital slate, age at marriage, 
fecundity, education, etc , of the women in Who's Who.*'* 
Pressey reports information concerning birthplace, age, degrees, 
major field of interest, occupation, and leaching location of the 
women whose names appear m .\mciican Men of Science,'"* 
while Poffenberger studied the men in this group Cattell 
shows the distribution of American men of science, and Visher 
tabulates the institutions from which “starred” scientists first 
graduated, as found in the biographical directory of men of 

C \V Odell, 'Who HTve Contributed M )st lo the P-dutational Measurement 
Movernenl?” School and Sonely, X\ 1 X f]une 8, 19,10) 7';i>4 

8(5 J R Shartnon * CoiUrtbulors to Educauonal IVTimhcals " FJrmintary ^ikool 
Journal, XXXTI < November, 1931), i77-'82 

U H Cemiey ‘Who Produce*, ‘student Personnel Lilcraturei' ’ Sthooi and Sonety. 
XXV (May 7, ig-ii), 6^8-40 

Dorothy Hankins, "Living; Leadtts m ^lentjfic Socjolopv ” Sociology and Soctui Rr- 
search, XV (Seplember-Otlober. 1930) 37-4() 

«H Roy W' W'lky, ‘Tducaliondl Winters and Their Salaries,” i mvcrsity of PtUsburgh 
School of Education Journal, IV ( January -1 ebmary, 1929) 61 7 
HO Persia M Cope. “The W’omen nf ‘Who\ \Vht>’ A ^talisUcal Study, " Social Forces, 
VTI (December, 1928) 213-23 

90 Tiiella C Presstv “^Ihe Women W'hose Names Appear in ‘American Men of 
Science’” School and Sottr/v XXIX (January fq 1929) 96 100 

91 A T PoffenberRer, “The Dev<Ioi>ment of Men of Siienre.” Journal of Social 
psychology, I (February, 1030), 3i-4'» 
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science.”^ Lehman and Witty’s analysis of scientific eminence 
and church membership is based on data from Who’s Who tn 
America and American Men oj Science ' \ study of the pro- 

fessional experience of professors of education and of the? 
geographical distribution of leaders m erlucation is based on in- 
formation in Leaders in Education ’* Oreene's study of the 
education possessed by Negro leadei^ involves information se- 
cured from biographical diiectoiies of national scope 

The college presidency, as a position of educational leader- 
ship, has been analyzed frequenth- In lact a biographical 
directory of the presidents of higher institutions is now avail- 
able The contnbuiion of higher institutions lo educational 
leadership has been analyzed in terms of the number of repre- 
sentatives from various colleges appearing in Who's Who in 
America 

Educational positions of some importance, involving oppor- 
tunities for leadership, have been analyzed in terms of the vo- 
cational paths pursued by 546 persons before reaching such po- 
sitions The degrees and positions held by 8,138 members of 
Phi Delta Kappa fraternity, a professional organization m 
education, have been tabulated and reported Rainey presents 

‘f- J M Ctilltll, “The Distribution of American Men of Sciente in 1932,” Setente, 
1-XXV'lI (March 10 r93}), 264*70 

S S Vishcr. “Starred Scicntuls,” Journal of Higher ^duration, 11 (February, 1931), 
78-80 

Al&o see VViNon Gee, Resean h Barriers tn the South New York The Century Co, 
J932 I'p X f 192 Includes an analysis of southern-born social scientists found m 
Amertian Men oj Science and Mhos Who tn Amertia 

C Lehman and P \ Witlv ‘‘Ncientihc Eminence and Church Membership,’’ 
Scientific Monthly, XXXTIT (December. 1931L S44-0 

01 J R Shannon, * Profesbiondl Expericntc of Professors 01 T ciucation,” School and 
Society, XXXVI (November 12, 1032). 638-40 

, “Geographical Distribution of Leaders in Education, ' Sthool and Society, 

XXXVl (December 3, 1933). 720-2 

H W Greene, “The Lducation of Nettro Leaders,” Si haul and Society, XLIl (July 
27. 193s), I 34'6 

00 R C Cook, Prtstdtnts of American Colleges and itniversHies New York Robert 
C Cook Co, ipj3 Pp 3 s6 

07 D B Prentice and B W Kunkel, ‘The Colleges’ Contributions to Inteiletlual 
Leadership,” School and Society, XXXII (November i, 1930L 594*6oo XXXllI 
(February 21, 1931), 380-2 

ofct Ruth Strang, “Vocational Baths to Certain Lducalioiu) roMtions,” School and 
Society, XXX^’I (October 15, 1932’^. 5o8 la 

60 A E Traxler, “The Educational Status ol Phi Delta Kapiian*- Ph Delta Kappan, 
XIV (August. i9ti), 50 
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facts concerning 192 presidents of colleges belonging to the 
Association of American Universities, the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, as gleaned from 
Who’s Who in America Palmer discusses fifty-five changes 
in college presidencies and gives information concerning the ex- 
perience, vital statistics, motives in acceptance, etc , of these 
presidents Roliinson bases certain conclusions on an analysis 
of the sex of college presidents and on statements from promi- 
nent educators’"^ 

Psychologists and their laboratories have also received a 
considerable amount of attention in current periodical litera- 
ture Fernberger gives a cross section of the disfiibution and 
publications of members of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation Ching-Ju Ho includes an analysis of the vocational 
histories of prominent psychologists in his personnel studies of 
scientists’"* Cattell discusses the distribution and organization 
of psychologists in America Garvey lists for 117 institutions 
information concerning the date of the first psychology labora- 
tory, first director, amount of original grant, date of first pub- 
lication, and author Cattell and Fernberger discuss 

lonH P Ramey FatU al)«»ul Collett PieMtknis.” Sihool and WX 

(October 26, 1929), sSo-4 

A M Palmer. “Vewly r kefed Ottl’tKe Prc'Uftnl Sr hoo! and Sor/t/v WX 
(December 21 1929), 852-6 

lOUF B Uobmson, “Women as Prospective tVlUye I'rt 'sitlenls,’ School and itociety, 
XXX (AurusI 24, 1929), 245-53 

Samuel W Fcrnberter. “Slatistu^l An4l>i>es of the Members and Assoualcs of 
the American I’sycholtiRicdl Int in 1028 A Cross SiUion of American 

Professional P>>cholotv,“ Psyrhologun! Jlrvir-t'. XXW fVtneniber, 7028) 447-65 

, “The Publications of American Pi^ychologisls,” Psychological jReitrne, 

XXXVII (November, 1930). 526*44 

V A Jones, “Fields of Instruction and Re«iearch in Psychology as Represented by 
Members of the American Psychological AsstKiation,” Journal of General Psychology, 
X (January, 1934), 211-4 

101 Ching-Ju Ho, Penonnel Studies oj ^ctrntnts in the Umtei States Teachers College 
Contributions to F.ducation, No 298 New York Teachers College Columbia University, 
1928 Pp 60 

lo*)} M Cattell, “Psychology in America." Srtmre, LXX (October ii, 1939), ns-47. 
Scientific Monthly, XXX (February, 1930), 114-26 

300 C R Garvey, “List of American Psychology LabfPdlories,” Piyr hologtcal Pullcttn, 
XXVT (November, 1929), 652-60 

107 J M Cattell, “Farly Psychological Laboratories^,'’ Science, LXVII (June i, 1928), 
543-8 

108 S W Fernberger. “The American pHycbological Association A Historical Summary, 
1892-1930," Psychological Bulletin, XXIX (January, 19^2), 1-89 
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respectively early psychological laboratories and the growth of 
the American Psychological Association. 

Information is also available concerning the foreign-language 
training of holders of the Ph.D degree, methods of training 
great teachers, and the longevity of educators. Betts and Kent 
describe the foreign-language equipment of 2,325 Doctors of 
Philosophy, naturally it i-. expected that the individuals of this 
group will furnish much of the educational leadership in their 
respective fields.”"’ Kelly and Anderson inquired of 349 repre- 
sentative college and university executive officers concerning 
methods of producing great teachers”" Luckey reports data 
concerning the length of life of eminent educators in Greece, 
Italy, Scotland, Switzerland. France, Germany, England, and 
the United States 

Directories and statistics oj educational institutions. Much 
significant information is to be found in the educational direc- 
tories of accrediting organizations, of state and city school 
sy.slems, and of higher in.stitutions The United States Office 
of Education publishes an annual educational directory which 
includes such items of information as principal state school 
officers, county superintendents, superintendents of public 
schools, superintendents of Catholic parochial schools, univer- 
sities and colleges, presidents or deans of profe.ssional schooH, 
educational boards and foundations, and educational and 
learned associations, as well as a list of other available educa- 
tional directories The Office of Education also publishes lists 
of accredited secondary schools and higher institutions, and 
statistical surveys of the school system at all levels Patter- 
son’s American Educational Directory is a useful handbook 
Other directories, handbooks, or statistical survej^s represented 
in the chapter bibliography deal with universities and colleges 

100 G H "Betts and R A Kent, Foretf;n Lanf’uagd Equipment of 2,32'y Doctors of 
Philosophy No^lh^^estern University Con!nb\itions to Education, No 2 Bloomington. 
Ill Public School Publishing Co, 1929 P^i 152 

110 Robert L Kelly and Ruth L Anderson, ‘Great Tedchers and Some Methods (d 
Producing Them,’' Journal oj Fducattonzl Research, XX (June 1929), 22-30 

111 G W A Luckey, “Longevity of Eitiinenf Rducalors,’ Sihool and Society. XXVHI 
(August ^5, 1928), 244-S 
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(Halle, Hurt, MacCracken, RcAertson, Walters), junior col- 
leges (Campbell, Eells), Christian education (Kelly and An- 
derson), Catholic colleges and schools, graduate schools 
(Hughes), presidents of American colleges and universities, 
private-school teachers, private schools for American boys 
and girls, etc The chapter bibliography should be scanned rap- 
idly to locate the particular type of handbook or directory 
desired Detailed directions for use of such reference volumes 
in collecting information about individuals or institutions are 
available in another source ‘'- 

Another chapter (XI) of this book deals with the statistical 
concepts essential to correct interpretation of educational data 
and statistics 'I'yler has recommended a desirable content for 
courses designed to give training for intelligent reading of sta- 
tistical literature The range in items of information collected 
by ten different state departments of education has been an- 
alyzed by Reavis to show what types of facts are available in 
the states in question ’'■* General volumes of statistics listed in 
the chapter bibliography, which cover a wide range of topics, 
including education, are the Stattstaal Abstract of the United 
States, the World Almanac, and the Statesman’s Yearbook. 

News items, quotations, and pictures There are many times 
when the educational worker has occasion to search for news 
items, quotations, prov'erbs, pictures, illustrations, and por- 
traits. An excellent discussion of library procedure in locating 
such information has been provided,”'' and in the chapter 
bibliography a number of valuable guides for use in this type 
of work are listed. 

Systematic organization of educational literature and in-’ 
formation. The school worker who sees the problems of educa* 


112 Carter Alexandtr, How to Locate Educational Information and Data, op at., 
PP i 87 ' 99 » 230*42 

118 R W Tyler, “Statistics Needed by Readers/’ Educational Research Bulletin, IX 
(April 16, 1930), 205-11 

114 W C Reavis, “Items of Information Collated by DepartmenU of Public Instruc- 
tion of Ten Representative States,” Elementary School Journal, XXIX (May, 1929), 
666-73 

116 Carter Alexander, op at , pp 243 ' 6 > 
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tion as component parts of a unified whole, rather than in isola- 
tion, promises most in the solution of such difficulties A similar 
recognition of relationships is helpful in working with the lit- 
erature of educational investigation. Some workers have found 
it worth while at intervals, in maintaining perspective, to re- 
view an outline of the entire range of educational problems at 
all levels — elementary secondary, and higher. (For example, 
see the analyses in the appendix ) 

A rather detailed statement of the problems of secondary 
education is presented in the accompanying outline as an illus- 
tration of the way in which each major level or field of educa- 
tion may be subdivided The literature of secondary education 
falls rather naturally under such headings It may be sug- 
gested that the worker in secondary education will find it con- 
venient and profitable to group educational information accord- 
ing to this, or a similar, organization of topics of interest It 
IS entirely possible that many workers may prefer to organize 
materials along functional lines, such as administration, super- 
vision, curriculum, psychology, etc , rather than by levels of 
instruction. As has been suggested, secondary education has 
been used here only as an incomplete example of what may be 
done by way of classification and subdivision. .Attention 
already has been directed to the importance of subject head- 
ings in library work. 

Divisions of the Fieid of Secondary Education 

I Secondary Administration and Supervision 

1 Educational administration organization, and management 

2 Business administration, finance buildings and grounds 

3 School legislation 

4 School surveys 

5 Extracurricular activities 

6 Educational and vocational guidance 

7. Marks and examinations 

8 Pupil grouping 

9. Schedule-making 
10 Records 
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11 Size of class 

12 Student government 

13 Relation to community and higher institutions 

II Psychology of the Secondary School and Measuremeni, 

1 Psychological tests 

2 Educational tests and measurements 

3 Statistical methods 

4 Psychology of learning 

5 Adolescent psychology 

6 Individual differences 

7 Education of exceptional children 

8 Experimental education, research, and the scientific move 
ment 

y P.sychology of the school subjects 

10 Failure and elimination, diagnostic and remedial work 
III General Theory and General Methods of Teaching 

1 Aims and objectives 

2 Selection and organization of subject-matter 

3 Economical bases of learning self-activity motnation, in- 
terest, apfic^rcejition frame of mind, etc 

4 Types of learning and teaching 

5 Study problems directed study reading how to study, 
use of books 

6 Miscellaneous methods and problems project, problem, 
conversational and discussion, lecture, laboratory, ques- 
tioning, and visual methods 

7 Educational philosophy 

8 Educational .sociology 

rV Secondary Curriculum and Special Method 

1 Commercial and business education 

2 English 

3 Fine arts 

4 Foreign languages 

5 Home economics 

6 Manual and industnal arts 

7 Mathematics 

8 Moral and character education 
Q Music 

10 Physical and health education 

1 1 Science 

12 Social studies 

V. History of Secondary Education 
I Educational biography 
2. Current educational conditions 
3 Comparative secondary education 
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VI Reorganization and Adjustment in the Secondary School 

1 Junior high school 

2 Junior college 

3 Curriculum 

Concluding statement. The competent physician must keep 
constantly abreast of the latest discoveries in the field of medi- 
cine, since human life itself is at stake He knows the specialist 
to whom a difficult case should he referred for most effective 
treatment Of course, the most skilled practitioner or surgeon 
cannot keep in mind all the details of his calling However, he 
is adept in locating information promptly, when needed, in his 
case books and medical journals The successful lawyer must 
be able readily to locate information (lertinent to the case at 
hand in the records of court decisions and in the statutes Cer- 
tainly those m charge of the intellectual and educational de- 
velopment of youth are under an equallv great obligation to 
secure the best available information concerning the most ef- 
fective learning, teaching, and administrative procedures Ob- 
viously the careful student of education, the research worker 
and investigator, the critica’ superci^or and administrator, and 
the thought tul classroom teacher should become familiar with 
the location and use of the sources of educational information 
listed in this chapter, even though he actually reads regularly 
and systematically only a small portion of the available ma- 
terial 

When Thomas A Edison was a boy he set out to read all 
the material in the Detroit Public Library, which of course 
he did not accomplish However, during his long life, he did 
read everything available on the subjects with which he was 
working, as well as on many other apparently remote matters 
His established procedure was to determine what others had 
done and then go forward from this point 

The bibliographical survey of related factual, experimental, 
theoretical, and historical materials orients the investigator and 
the problem in terms of the adequacy of the available evidence, 

116 1 A Bovd J^f'^earch, p 72 New D Appleton-Century Co , 
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current ideas and hypotheses, and appropriate methods of re- 
search (In this connection, the material of Chapter VI on the 
historical method should prove helpful ) Furthermore, it has 
been maintained that the library and its array of pertinent lit- 
erature are means of holding together a profession which tends 
more and more to subdivide and specialize, as in medicine and 
education 

It has been well said that the scholarship of an institution or 
region depends on, and to a large extent can be measured by, 
the adequacy of its library facilities'*'' 


Problems and Exercises 

Select a topic in which you are especially interested, and sjiecifv 
in some detail the variety of library sources which >ou would 
examine in working out a reasonably complete preliminary survey 
of related studies and literature 

2 Prepare a brief working bibliography on the topic selected in con- 
nection with the preceding problem stressing the literature of the 
two years preceding the undertaking of this assignment (See Chap 
ter XIII for bibliographical form ) 


SrLFCTED RrrFRFVCFS t 

Abel, J F “Guides for Studying Comparative Education,” School Life, 
XXI (January, 1036), 123-4 

* Abelsok, H H The Art of hducahontil Racarch /ti Problems and 
Procedures, Chapter IV Yonkers-on-Hudson, N Y World Book 
Co , 1033 

♦Alexander, Carter Educalwnal Research (Third edition, revised) New 
York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1031 Pp 115 

“Library Methods in Educational Research,” Review of Educa- 
tional Research, IV (February, 1034), <12-6 

“Selecting Magazines for Teachers Starved for Professional Vita- 

nuns,” School Executives Magazine, LIT (April, 1033!, 2b^-yo 

117 Harvey Cushing, "The Binding Influence of a LiVary on a Subdividing Profevdon,” 
Setence, LXX (November 21, 1929), 4-'l5'9i AppliCi especially In the medical library 
and profc«ision 

118 L R WjLson, “The R61e of the Library In Higher Education In the South/’ 
School and Soncty, XLII (August M, 1935). 273-S2 

t The plan of alphabetizing employed is to place at the end of the bibliography all 
references without designated authors A limited number of selected references have been 
by an asterisL 
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“The Place of Instruction in Library Methods in Educational 

Research,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (October, 1935I, 
104-10 

, and Covert, Timon Bibliography of School Finance, 

IQU Ofhcc of Education Bulletin, No 15, IQJ2 Washington Office 
of Education, 1032 Pp x + 344 

fAiMtCK, J C Research and Thesis H i/Ititg, Chapter IX Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co , 1Q30 

\siui\tc7i, K J “Contributions and Contributors,” Journal of hduca- 
Iwnal Research, XVIII (November, iqaS), 318-21 

I'CHR, A S “How Can the Journal of Edi/caltonal Research Best Serve 
its Readers?” Journal of hducaitonal Research, X\lll (December, 

1028), 3Q7-Q 

♦ — — — , and Rudisill, Mabel .1 m Annotated Bibliography on the Meth- 
odology oi Snrntihc Research as Applied to Edmatton Bulletin 
of Eduialional Research, No 13 (June, 1931) Madison, Wis Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1031 Pp 129 

BeisIr, Howard “Space Apportioned Fort> -Eight Topics in the Amen 
(tin Journal of Sociology, 1803-1930,” American Journal of Sociology, 
.Sl.VW III (Jul\, 1932), 71-8 Includes tojiics 01 personalitv, famih , 
peoples and cultural groups, conflict and accommodation groups, 
communities and territorial groups, social institutions, social science 
and the social process, social pathologc ( person. d and social disor- 
ganuation), methods of investigation, and general sociology and meth- 
odologv of the social sciences 

Betts, G L , and Others Selected Bibliography on the Education of 
Teachers Office of Education Bulletin, No 10, 1033 Washington 
Office of Education, 1932 Pp xii + 118 

'Bixirai, H H Check Lists lor Educational Reseanh, Chapter 11 New 
Vork Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928 

Bc/iCKSro.vE, E G Research Studies in Commerital Education Umver- 
sity of Iowa Monographs in Education Iowa City, Iowa University 
of Iowa Published annually 

Brfwton, j E The Functions of the Stale Education Association Jour- 
nals Peabody Contributions to Elducation, No 125 Nashville, Tenn 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934 Pp 148 

Bruw.n, Zaidec The Library Key New Vork H W Wilson Co , 1928 
Pp 84 

Brownl, a D. “A Classification of Completed Theses and Selected 
Subjects,” Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education 
Assocuition, II (October, 1931), 11Q-51 

Buciianan, M a, and MArPitEE, E 1 ) An Annotated Bibliography of 
Modern Language Methodology Vol \III of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study Toronto University of Toronto Press, 1028 Pp 428 

Buckner, C A Annotations of Theses and Dissertations in Education, 
University of Pittsburgh School of Education Pittsburgh Xi Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa, March, 1934 Pp Sb 

Busweu., G T , and Judd, C H Summary of Educational Investigations 
Relating to Arithmetic Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
27 Chicago Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1925. 
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Pp vm +212 Also sec annual supplements in the Elementary School 
Journal 

Bye, E C, editor A Bibliography of the J e aching oj the Social Studies 
New York H W Wilson, igj3 (revised) Pp 104 
Campbell, D S “Directors ol the Junior College, 1Q34.” Junior College 
Journal, IV (January, 1014), aot-io Also sec later annual direc- 
tories 

Campbei 1 , D S “Director) of the Jun'jr Colleue, 1056" Junior College 
Journal, V'l (Januar), 1936), 209-23 

Carison, Pearl G ' Peiiodir.iG and Their Indesinp,’' Peabody Journal 
oj Education, VI (Jul\, 1028), 30- 2 
Carr, Marcaret J S Accredited Seiondaix School', m tiu I'nitid Stales 
Office ol Education Bulletin, No 17, 1034 Washincton Office of 
Education, 1034 Pp \i+i2.8 

Cason, Hulsec, and Li botsky, Manella "The Intluenie and Dependence 
of Psycholoincal Journals on Each Othei,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XXXIII (February, 1036). 95-103 

ClTAMPNEYS, Mar\ C An English Kihlwgiaphy on P.yaminations (1000- 
iQjis) International Institute F.\aminations Inquiry I.ondon Mac- 
millan and Co, Ltd, 1034 Bp wiv + 140 
Charters, W W, and W'APtia,, Dounlas The Commonwealth Teacher- 
Training Study ChicaKO University of ('hic.iKo Press 1029 Pp 
XT + 606 

CiARK, R “The Periodical Readme of Teac hers-to-Be,” School and 
Society, XXX (December 7, 1020), 771-5 
Cole, Robert D Modern Eoreign l.anguage', and Their Tuuhing New 
York D A[ipleton and Co , iqii Pp xmv + 598 Reviews the in- 
vestisrations in the field 

Coleman, Alsernon, and jACpi is, Agnes An Annotated Bibliography o' 
Modern Language Teaching, 1927-1932 Chicaco University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931 Pp 206 

Collins, E A “Contributions to Educational Periodicals,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, VI (March, 1929), 278-81 
Cook, Katherine M, and Reynolds, Florence E The E-dacalton of Na- 
tive and Mtnortly Groups A Bibliographj , 1932-54 Office of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet, No 63, J935 Washington Office of Education, 1935 
Pp 25 

Cook, P A W “A Guide to the Literature on Negro Education," 
Teachers College Record, XXXIV^ (May, 1933), £> 7 i -7 
Copeland, J I “Periodical Check-list for a Teachers College Library," 
Peabody Journal oj Education, XII (July, 1932), 37-47, 49 
Cornelinson, Signe “Content of State Educational Journals, 1929-30 and 
1930-31 ” Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1932 
CowiEY, W H The Personnel Bibhogiaphical Index Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio State University, 1932 Pp vi + 434 
* Cbawtosd, C C The Technique oj Research in Educalion, Chapter XV 
Los Angeles University of Southern California, 1028 
Curtis, F D d Digest of Investigal.ons in the Teaching of Science in 
the Elementary and Secondary Schools Philadelphia P Blakiston’s 
Son and Co , 1926 Pp x + 342 
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Curtis, F D Second Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science 
Philadelphia P Blakiston’s Son and Co, 1931 Pp xx + 434 
Davis, E W “Aids to Occupational Research A Guide to Available 
Source Materials,” Occupations, XIII (March, IQ35), S° 3 "i 3 
Davis, R A , and Ballard, C R “The Development of Research in 
Learning,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII (March, 
1033), 226-35 Analysis of material on learning found in sixty-five 
periodicals over a period of forty years 
Davis, S E Character and Development of Educational Periodicals m 
the United States During the Kinrteenth Century Bureau of Educa- 
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Decu, a O “A Guide to the Literature of the Curriculum,” Teachers 
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Dfrrimo. Clara E ‘ Lists and Abstracts of Masters’ Theses and Doctors' 
Dissertations in Education," Teachers College Record, XXXIV 
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ENGEXHAroJT, Fred, and Otto, H J Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses in 
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Evenden, E S Summary and Interpretation National Survey of the 
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Fife, R H “The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages A Nitional 
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annual supplements in the Elementary School Journal and Journal 
of Educational Research 
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Theses at the University of lllmots University of Illinois Bulletin, 
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Hlvmos:, V A C “Some Siynificant Results td the Modern Foreign 
L.anguage ,Study,’' Journal of E.ducat tonal Reseanh, XIX (February, 
1929), 79-91 Includes a list of the scyenteen volumes of the Amen 
can and Canadian Committees, which arc published by The Mac- 
millan Co and by the University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Canada, 

1927-31 

Hlsios, F M 2I Survey of College Surveys Lexington, Ky , University i 1 
Kentucky Press The Author, 1934 Pp 229 

rfiLUHETii, Gertrude Bibliography of Menial Tests and Rating Scales 
New York Psychological Corporation, 1933 Pp. 242 
*H(k'kett, H C Introduction to Research in American History New 
York The Macmillan Co, 1932 Pp 168 

HiinEi.soN, Earl Class Size at the College Level Minneapolis, Minn 
University of Minnesota Press, 1928 Pp 300 

Hughes, R M “Report of the Committee on Graduate Instruction,” 
Educational Record, XV (April, 1934), 192-234 Includes lists of 
schools judged competent to do doctorate work in the various fields 
of learning 

— , and Others A Study of the Graduate Schools of America Ox- 

ford, Ohio Miami University, 1923 Pp 32. 

Hull, Callic, and West, C J “The Eleventh Census of Graduate Re- 
search Students in Chemistry and Chemical Engineering, 1934,” Jour.' 
nal of Chemical Education, XII (July, 1935), 339 - 43 - 
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Hurt, H W The College Blue Boon Vol 1, Colleges of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences {1023), \’ol 11, Professional and Technical Education 
(1024I , Vol III, Music and Fine Aits (1925) Chicago College 
Blue Book 

The roll College Blue Book Hollywood-b\ -the-bca, Fla College 

Blue Book, iqi3 Pp 5S8 

Hurt, Pcjlon “The Need of College and Uni\crsit\ Instruction in Use 
of the Library,’’ Lihrnrv Quorlerlv, ]\ tluh, loij) 4t()-48 

■ “Bridging the Gulf Between the College Classroom and the 

Librarj," Ltbiary Journal, LIX (flitob-r 7. intj!, 748-^1 Indicates 
the need lor systematic inslruclion in libiaiv us,ige 
Hutcuins, Margaret, and Others Guide la the I u oj Libraries New 
York H W Wilson Co, 1028 Pp 251 
JoYAL, A E Ahstiails 01 Doiiois' Theses in Tdiualwn at the I m- 
versily 0/ California, iftoS to Afunh, lai! Bcikelcc, Calif Lambda 
Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, iota Pp 104 
Kflly, R L, and AvurksoY Ruth E Christian I due alum Ilandhnok 
for 1034 New York Chiistian Education, iot4 Y=o =re e.ulier and 
later editions 

Klftn, a J .Surves/ of Land-Grunt Colleges and Uiuversities, Vols I, 
II Office of Education Bulletin, No a, 1030 Washington Offi'-c of 
Education Pp 008, 022 

Knox, E O “The Negro a, .1 Subject of University Rtscarth,” Journal 
of .\egro Ldiaaliun, II (.^pnl, iod), i 6=;-;4 
Koos, L V', and Others Summit, \ Office of Education Bulletin, No 17, 
1Q32 National Survey of Secondan Education Monograph, No i 
Washington Office of Education, 1034 Pp + -,?2 
Kunkh, B W “The Distribution of College Tcacheis,” Sihool and 
Society, XLI (March 23, 1033), 405-8 
Lancaster, J H , “A Guide to the Literature on Education of Teachers," 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX (May, I03,3), 3h3- 
72 

Leuenberger, H W “The Junior College Journal An Analysis,” Junior 
College Journal, VI (February, 1036), 240-54 
♦Loutth, C M ,1 Handbook of Psychological I„ilerature Bloomington, 
Ind Principia Press, 1932 

^ — ^“Psychological Journals A Minor Contribution to the History of 

Psychology,’’ Psychological Review, XXXVIII (September, 1931), 
455-60 Analysis of subject, country, and time distribution repre- 
sented 

Lucassl, Florence J “What the Classical Investigation Has Accom- 
plished,” Journal of F.ducaltonal Research, XX (June, 1929), i5-2t 
Deals with the teaching of Latin 

Lyle, G R “A Regional Loan System,” Journal oj Higher Education, 
V (December, 1934), 475-7 Describes a cooperative plan of lending 
journals and expensive books ^or libraries 

Classified List of Periodicals for the College Library Boston 

F W Faxon Co , 1934 Pp xviii -j- 102 
Lyman, R L Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Lan- 
guage, and Composition. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
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No 36 Chicago Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
1020 Pp VIII + 302 

The Enrichment of the Englnh Curriculum Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No 30 Chicago Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1032 Pp viii + 2152 A review of mvestiga- 
tions in this field 

MicCracken, J H American Universities and Colleges Baltimore Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Co , 1Q32 Pp xiv + 106O A directory of higher 
institutions 

Ma\ski, a J and Auxavdfr, Carter “Guide to the Literature on 
Secondary Education,” School Revteiv, XLII (May, iq34), 368-81 
Martin, C W “Problems of Higher Education as Found in Periodical 
Literature,” Peabody Journal of Education, IX (Mav, 1012), 372-6 
McSwain, E T, and Aiiaanuer, Cartel ‘Guide to the Literature 
on Elementary Education,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV 
(June, 1035 ). 747-10 

Monroe, W S, and Enchiiaut, M D A Critical Summary of Re- 
\earch Relating to the Teaching of Arithmetic University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol XXTX, No 5 Bureau of Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, No <;8 Urbana, 111 University of Illinois, IQ31 Pp 116 Covers 
128 studies 

, and Others Ten Years of E.ducational Research, igiS-iQiy 

University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol XXV. No 51 Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, No 42 Urbana, 111 University of Illinois, 
102R Pp 308 

Moony, Katherine T The Ltbraty Within the Walls New York H W 
Wilson Co , 1020 Pp 514 

MfiiCE, I G Guide to Reference Books (Sicth edition ) Chicago 
American Library Association, 1035 Mso see earlier editions and the 
informal supplements 

Nkweon, j H , and Others “George Drayton Strayer,” School Execu- 
tive, Magazine, XLIX (June, 1030), 451-6 An account of the con- 
tributions of Strayer to the field of educational administration 
Oiu'M, H W , and Jocher, Katherine An Introduction to Social Re- 
search, Chapter XXI New York Henry Holt and Co , iQ2q 
Goo, F A Research in the Humanistic and Social Sciences New York' 
The Centuiy Company, 1028 Pp 454 
Oliver, T E The Modern language Teacher’s Handbook Boston. 

D C Heath and Co , 1035 Pp 7o6 
O’Rourke, L J Rebuilding the Iznghsh-Usage Curriculum to Insure 
Greater Mastery of Essentials Report of a Nation-Wide Study of 
English Washington Psyihological Institute, 1934 Pp x -f q8 
Peters, C C Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania 
State College, Part V Penn State Studies in Education, No 12 State 
College, Pa School of Education, Penn State College, 1935 Pp 56 

, and Hartmann, G W Abstracts of Studies in Education at the 

Pennsylvania State College, Part IV State College, Pa Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1934 Pp 80 

•, C C , and Struck, F T Abstracts of Studies m Education, at 

the Pennsylvania State College Penn State Studies m Education, 
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No 1 State ColIcRe, Pa Pennsylvania State CoIIcRe, IQ31 Pp 96 
-Abstracl<: oj Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Part l{ Penn State Studies in Education, No 4 State College, 
Pa Pennsylvania State College, 1032 Pp 64 

RATCLiFPt, Ella B Accredited Higher Institution'., 1014 Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No 16, 1934 Washington Office of Education, 1934 
Pp VI - 1 - 176 

Reams, W C, and Bvtscii, R L C Abstracts of Unpublished Masters' 
Theses in the Ft'ld oj Sectmdarv-School Administration Bulletin of 
the Department of Secondary -School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association, No 24, 1020 ('icero. 111 H V Church, 1020 
Pp 202 

♦Reeder, W G How to M’utc a Tlusis, Chapter III Bloomington, 111 
Pubhc School Publishing Co , 1030 

Robertson, I) A American Universities and Colleges New York Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928 Pp \ii + 884 Also sec the later directory under 
the name of MacCracken 

Roemer, Joseph Abstracts of Unpublished Masters' Theses in the Field 
of Secondary-School Administration Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association, 
No 43, 1932 Cicero, 111 H V Chunh, igta 

Rucg, E U Curriculum Studies in the Social Silences and Citizenship 
Colorado Teachers College Education Senes, No 3 Greeley, Colo 
Colorado State Teachers College, 1928 Pp \i\ +214 

Ryan, \V C The Literature of American Sihool and College ■tthlelics 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement ot Teaching Bulletin, No 
24 New York Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1929 Pp \lv! -h 306 

St John, J L “A Use of Journals bv Research Men,” Science, LXX 
(September 27, 1929), 30Q 

SciiiEFFEl in, Barbara, and StirwEsisoi r, Glady- C Menial Tests and 
Heredity, Including a Survey of \on-\ erbal Tests Eugcm''s Research 
Association Monograph Seiics, No 3 New Voik Gallon Publishing 
Co , 1930 Pp 298 

♦ SciiLUTER. W C How to Do Resraieh M'otk, Chapters III, IV New 
York Prentice-Hall, 1926 

ScHWESiNGER, Gladys C Heredity and F.ni'ironment Studies in the 
Genesis of Psychological Characteristics New York The Macmillan 
Co , 1933 Pp viu + 484 

Sefton, Alice Allene “A Guide to the Literature of Physical Education, 
Including Certain Aspects of Health Education and Recreation,” 
Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, 
VI (December, 19351, 3-47 

Shannon, J R “An Analysis of the Subject Matter of Education Dis 
cussed in Lay Magazines, ” School and Society, XXXVII (June 3, 

1933), 715-6 

Smith, Dora V “The Contributions of Research to Teaching and Cur- 
riculum-making in English, January 1933, through June, 1934,” Eng- 
lish Journal, College Edition, XXJV (May and June, 1935), 363-74. 
451-61 
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Smith, H L, and Krheoer, L M ,4 Brirj Summaiy of Ltleralure on 
Leadership Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol IX, No 4, September, 1033 Bloomington, Ind Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1933 Pp 80 Includes the topics of genius and eminence, 
traits of leaders, control techniques used by leaders, theories of 
leadership, and leadership training 

, and NoiraiNGFR, F R Bibliography of School Buildings, Grounds 

and Equipment Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol IX, No 2, March, 1033 Bloomington, Ind Indiana 
University, 1933 Pp 182 

Bibliography of College and I'ntveisily Bialdingi, Ground';, and 

Equipment Bulletin of the School of Education Indiana University, 
V'ol X, No 2, March, 1034 Bloomington, Ind Indiana University, 

1934 Pp 200 

-Bibliography of School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Parts 
III, IV' Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol IX, No 3, June, 1933, Vol XI, No 2, March, 1035 Bloom- 
ington, Ind Indiana Univrrsitv, loyt, 1915 Pp 21b 

Spsur, W E, and Swevson, R J Methods and Status of Scientific 
Research, Chapters VIII, IX New York Harper and Bros , 1930 
Special applic.ation to political and social science 

Stoddakd, G IJ , and VVh.lman, Beth L Child Psvchology New York 
The Macmillan Co, 1034 Pp xii -f- 420 Reviews the literature in 
this field 

StoKbs, \ P “The Contribution of Boards and Foundations,” Educa- 
tional Record, XII (July, 1031), 322-32 

Strang Ruth Petsonal Development and Guidance in College and 
Sfiundary Schools New York Harper and Bros, 1934 Pp vi -t- 342 
\ summary of investigations in (his field 

“Trends in Educational Personnel Research,” Personnel Journal, 

X (October, 1931), 179-88 

Taubir, Abraham “A Guide to the Literature on Speech Education," 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XX (November, 1034), 307-24 

Tfraiw, L M, and Others Genetic Studies of Genius, Vols I, If, 
and HI Stanford University, Calif Stanford Universitv Press, 1923- 
30 Pp 048, 842, S08 

Tharp, J B “Second Annual Survey of Research and Experimentation 
in Modern Foreign Language Teaching.” Modern Language Journal, 
XX (October, 1935'), 31-b 

Thorndike, E L , and Others The Measurement of Intelligence New 
York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1927 Pp 616 

Strayer, G D , and Caldwell, O W “Report of the Accom- 
plishments of the Institute of Educational Research on the Occasion 
of Its Tenth Anniversary (Teachers College, Columbia University),” 
Teachers College Record, XXXIII (November, 1931), 100-61 

Touton, F C “Theses Written in California Universities in Candidacy 
for Graduate Degrees in Education During the Academic Year, 1932- 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, IX (October, 
1933 ). 77-94 
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“Theses Written in California Universities in Candidacy for Gradu- 
ate Degrees in Education During the Academic Year, 1Q33-34,” Cali- 
fornta Journal of Secondary Education, X (October, 1034), 58-67 
, and Others Abstracts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses in the held 
of Secondary-School Administration Bulletin oi the Departme.i! 
of Secondary-School Principals of the Nabonal Educ.ition Associa- 
tion, Nos 34 and 36, January and April, 1931 Cicero, III H V 
Church, 1931 Pp Ti9, 68 

Umstattd, J F, and Griknlll, J E Abstracts of Masters’ and Doctois’ 
Theses in Education, University of Minnesota, July i, lOzS, to July 
I, igzg Educational Research Bulletin, No i, Eta Chapter, Phi 
Delta Kappa, University of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minn Pcrine 
Book Co , 1931 Pp 28 

ViSHER, S S “Starred Scientists,” Journal of Hif,her Education, II 
(February, 1931), 78-80 An analysis of American Men of Science 
in terms of the institutions from which they graduated 
Walters, Raymond “Statistics of Registration in American Universities 
and Colleges, 1934,” School and Society, XL (December 15, 1934), 
785-801 

“Statistics of Registration in American Universities and Col- 
leges, 1935,” School and Society, XLII (December 14, 1935), 801-19 

* Ward, G O The Practical Use of Books and /libraries (Fifth edition, 

revised ) Boston F W Faxon Co, 1033 Pp i95 
Waison, G B Experimentation and Measurement in Reltfitous Education 
New York Association Press, 1027 Pp xii + 206 
West, C J , and Hull, Callie “Doctorates Conferred in the Sciences 
by American Universities, 1032-1935,” Science, LXXVIII (Septem- 
ber 15, 1933). 241 

“Doctorates in Chermstry and Related Fields Conferred by Ameri- 
can Universities, 1932-33,” Journal of Chemical E.ducatinn, X 
(November, 1933). 693-703 

* Whitney, F L Methods in Educational Research, Chapter V Nevi 

York D Appleton and Co , 1931 

, and Rucc, E U “Sources ot Current Literature in Education,” 

Teachers Journal and Abstract, I (January, 1026), 47-53 
WiNCHELL, Constance M Locating Books for Inter-Library Loan New 
York H W Wilson Co , 1930 Pp 170 
Wirth, Louis, and Shils, E A “The Literature of Sociology, 1934,” 
Social Studies, XXVI (November, December, 1935), 459-75, S25-4b 
WiTMER, Eleanor M “Educational Research A Bibliography on Sources 
Useful in Determining Research Completed or Under Way,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXIII (January, 1932), 335-40 

, and Miller, Margaret C “Guides to Educational Literature in 

Periodicals Indexes, Abstracts, Bibliographies,” Teachers College 
Record, XXXIII (May, 1932), 719-30 

“United States Office of Education Seruil Publications,” Teachers 

College Record, XXXIV (January, 1933), 302-ir 
Young, J W The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Part I. Boston Houghton Mifflin Co, 1927 Pp xvi 182 
Originally published in 1923. 
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Abstracts of Dissertations and Theses m Education, igiy-ipji Bureau 
of Educational Reference and Research Monopraph, No i Ann 
Arbor, Mich School of Education, University of Michigan, 1032 
Pp VI + 138 

“Abstracts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1031 and 1032,” Teachers College Journal, III (July, 1932), 
251-300 

“Abstiacts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1933.” Teachers College Journal, IV (July, 1033), 277-320 
“Abstracts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1933 and 1934 ,” Teachers College Journal, V (July, 1934, 
Section I), 217-69 

“Abstracts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses, Indiana State Teachers 
College, 1934 and 1935,” Teachers College Journal, VI (July, 1935), 

l8l-q6 

Agruullural Index Nciv York H W Wilson Co, 1916 — 

1/-,1 Catalogue Chicago American Library Association, 102b Pp 1295 
ALA Catalogue Supplement, 1926-1931 Chicago American Library As- 
sociation, 1933 Pp 330 

A L 1 Portrait Index Edited by W C Lane and Nina E Browne 
Washington Superintendent of Documents, 1906 Pp 1601 
.Imencan Catalogue of Books New York Publishers’ Weekly, 1876- 
1910 

American Educational Catalogue New York Publishers’ Weekly, 1872 — 
American Library Association, Committee on Public Documents Public 
Documents, State, Municipal, Federal, and Foreign Chicago Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1934 Pp 233 
American Men of Science Edited by J M Cattell New York Science 
Press, 1900 — 

American Psewspaper Annual and Directory Philadelphia N W Ayer, 
rSSo — 

American School and Vniverstly A A’ear-book Devoted to the Design, 
Construction, Equipment, Utilization, and Maintenance of Educa- 
tional Buildings and Giounds New York American School Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1928 — 

American Universities and Colleges Edited by J H MacCracken for 
the American Council on Education fSecond Edition, revised and 
enlarged) Baltimore, Md Williams and Wilkins Co, 1932 Pp 1066 
An Analytical Bibliography of Universal Collected Biography Compris- 
ing Books Published in the English Tongue in Great Britain and 
Ireland, America, and the British Dominions Compiled by Phyllis 
M Riches London The Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet 
Place, W C , 1, 1934 Pp 
Art Index New York H W Wilson Co , 1930 — 

Authors Today and Yesterday A Companion Volume to Livmg Authors 
Edited by S J Kunitz (Diliv Tante, pseudonym) and Others New 
York H W Wilson Co,, 1933 Pp 726 
Baird’s Manual of American College Fraternities Edited by F W Shep- 
ardson Menasha, Wis Santa Publishing Co , 1930 Pp xtii -h 734. 
Twelfth and Semi-Centennial Edition 
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Biblwgrapkte Pedagogique Internattonale Pins International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation, 1935 Pp 142 A 1934 handbook of 
references on national .systems of education, with a 1935 supplement 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 Wash- 
ington Government Printing Office, 1928 Pp 1740 
Book Review Digest New York H W Wilson Co , 1905— 

Carnegie Corporation, sponsor of six studies of adult education published 
bv The Macmillan Co , 1926-1928 

The Classical Investigation Conducted by the Advisory Committee of 
the American Classical League, Part 1 Princeton, N J Princeton 
University Press, 1024 Pp 30b 

Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
uition New York Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1034 Pp xii + 168 
Cumulative Book Index New York H W Wilson Co Monthly 
Dictionary of American Biography New York Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1928 — 

Doctoral Theses in Education, I Univcrsitv of low.i Studies in Education. 

V'ol IX, No 1 Iowa City, Iowa Universitv of Iowa, 1034 Pp 206 
Doctoral Theses in Education, II University of Iowa Studies in Edu- 
cation, Vol IX, No 3 Iowa City, Iowa University of Iowa, 1934 
Pp 122 

Doctoral Theses in Education, III Edited by A M Christensen and 
J C Dewey University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol X, No i, 
Iowa City, Iowa University ol Iowa. 1015 Pp .'i4 
“Educational Books of 1934,” School and Society, XLI (March 30, 
19.IS). 432-48 

Educational Finance" Inquiry, published in Ibirtcen volumes bv The 
Macmillan Co , 1923-24 

Education Index New York H W Wilson Co , 1029 — 

Educational Press Association of America, Yearbooks Washington, D C 
Educational Press Association, 1926— 

Educational Yearbook, International Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University Edited by I L Kandel New V'ork Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924 — Deals with 
school systems of various countries and with major educational 
_ problems of the world 

Familiar Quotations A Collection of Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs 
Traced to Their Sources in Ancient and Modern Literature by John 
Bartlett Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Nathan H Dole 
Boston Little, Brown and Co , 1914 Pp 1454 
General Index to Illustrations By J C Ellis Boston F W Faxon Co , 
1931 Pp 467. 

A Guide to the Current Periodicals and Serials of the United States and 
Canada By H. O Severance Ann Arbor, Mich • Geoige Wahr, 1931 

Pp 432. 

A Handbook for Private School Teachers. Compiled by Porter Sargent 
Boston Porter Sargent, 1930 Pp. 797 
A Handbook of Private Schools for American Boys and Girls Compiled 
by Porter Sargent Boston Porter Sargent, 1915 — 
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A History of Our Times The United States, 1900-1925 Five volumes. 
By Mark Sullivan New York, London Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1926 — 

The Home Book of Quotations, Classical and Modern By B E Steven- 
son New York Dodd, Mead and Co , 1034 Pp 2605 
Hoyt’i New Encyclopedia of Practical Quotations Drawn from the 
Speech and Literature of AH Nations, Ancient and Modern, Classic 
and Popular, in Endlish and Foriinn Text Bv J K rioyt Revised 
and Knlarpcd by Kate L Roberts New York and London Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1922 Pp 1343 

“Index nl Theses and Dissertations Prepared at Temple University, 1908- 
lOiS ’ Compiled by Maurice F Tauber Philadelphia Temple Uni- 
versity Library, 1935 Pp 44 (MimeoKraphed ) 

Index to IlliisIratioHs By F J Shepard Chicapo American Library 
Association, 1924 Pp 89 

Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal New York H SV 
Wilson Co , 1914 — 

Indiv to Poetry and Recitations Beinp a Practical Reference M.inual 
for the Librarian, Teacher, Bookseller, Elocutionist, etc , Jiicludinp 
over Filt> Thousand Titles By Edith Gianper Chicaeo A C 
MrClurp and Co, 1924 Pp 1059 Revised Edition Supplement, 
1929 Pp 519 

Industrial Arts Index New Voik II W Wilson Co. 1913 — 
International Indtx New York H W Wilson Co , 1013 — 

Leaders in hducahon Edited bv J M ('atteii New York Science Press, 
1932— 

Living Authors A Book of Biographies Edited bv S J Kunitz (Dilly 
Tante, pseudonym) New \ork H W WiKon Co, 1931 Pp 466 
Loyola hdiicatioiial Index Chicago Lovola University Press, 192S only 
Materials and Methods of Ligal Research with Hibhographicul Manual 
By F C Hicks Rochester, N Y Lawyers Cooperative Publishini; 
Co , 1923 Pp 026 

Municipal Index New York American City M.ipazine Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1924 — 

National Catholic Welfare Conference Bureau of Education, lyaS Dircc- 
'ory of Catholic Colleges and Schools Washington National Catholic 
Welfare Conference Bureau of Education, 1928 Pp 592 Also see later 
editions 

Nature and Nurture Their Influence upon Intelligence and Their Influ- 
ence upon Achievement Twenty -seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Parts I and II Bloomington, 
III Public School Publishing Oo , 1928 Pp x -f- 466, xiv -f- 398 
Nature Index By J C. Ellis. Boston F W Faxon Co, 1930 Pp 319 
New Dictionary of Thoughts A Cyclopedia of Quotations from the Best 
Authors of the World, both Ancient and Modern, Alphabetically Ar- 
ranged by Subjects Compiled by Tryon Edwards, and revised and 
enlarged by C N. Catrevas London and New York- Classic Pub- 
lishing Co, 1931. Pp 732 

Newspaper and the Historian. By L. M Salmon. New York. Oxford 
University Press, 1923 Pp 566. 
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The NvltaU Dictionary of Quotations- from Ancient and Modern, 
Englush ^d Foreign Sources By P A Nuttall London Warne 
1930 Pp 658 

Occupational Index New York National Onupational Conference, 1936 — . 

Official Coni’re\wnal Directorv fur the I'sc of the United State': Con- 
gress Washington Government Printing Office Issued for each 
session 

Patterson’', American Rducaltonal Dinctory II L Patterson, Compiler 
and Editor Chicago American Education Co , 1004 — 

Periodical'; Directorv A Classified Guide to a Selected List of Current 
Periodicals, Foreign and Domcslii Bv Carolyn F Ulrich New York 
R R Bowker Co, 1932 Pp 323 

Phi Della Kappa Directory Chicago Phi Delta Kappa Educational Fra- 
ternity, 1931 Pp 409 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Liternture Boston Houghton Mifflin Co, 
1S02-188T Third Edition, Revised 

Poolc'\ Index In Piriodical Literature Supplements Boston Houghton 
Mifflin Co , 1882-1906 

Presidents of American Colleges and Vmversitus New York Robert C 
Cook Co , 1933 — 

Psychological Index Princeton, N J Psychological Review Co , 1894 — 

Public Afiairs Information Service New Yoik Public Affairs Information 
Service, 1915 — 

Publishers' Weekly, New York R R Bowker Co 

Putnam's Complete Book of Quotalions, Proverbs and Household Words 
A Collection of Quotations from British and American Authors, with 
Many Thousands of Proverbs, Familiar Phrases and Sayings, from 
All Sources, Including Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and other Languages By W G Bcnham New 
York G P Putnam’s Sons, 1926 Pp 1224 

Readers’ Guide Supplement New York H W Wilson Co , 1907-1919 

Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature New York H W Wilson Co , 
1900 — 

“Religious Education Bibliography, January, 1933 to September, 1934,” 
Religious Education, XXX (July, 1935), 40-65 

Recent Socied Trends in the United States Report of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends New York McGraw-Hill 
Book Co, 1933 Pp xcvi -p 1568 A senes of thirteen monographs 
bound under one cover or obtainable separately 

Recent Theses in Education- An Annotated List of 242 Theses Deposited 
with the Office of Education and Available for Loan Office of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No 26, December, 1931 Washington Office of Edu- 
cation, 1932 Pp iv + 42 

"TTie Reorganization of the American Educational System,” School and 
Society, XXVII (April 28, 1928), S09-15 Lists sivteen completed 
or projected studies which the Committee on Administrative Units 
of the Commonwealth Fund has sponsored and subsidized, 1922-29 
Also see the following reference. 

The Reorganization of the American Educational System: Fmal Report 
of the Committee on Administrative Units of the Commonwealth 
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Fund University of Buffalo Studies, Vol VII, No i Buffalo, N Y 
University of Buffalo, 1Q28 Pp x8 

Rus A Biofiiaphical Register of Rural Leadership in the United States 
and Canada Compiled by L H Bailey and Ethel Z Bailey Ithaca, 
New York, ig^o Pp 7Cq Fourth Edition 

School Supph and Equipment Directory New York School Manage- 
ment, Inc , 1034 — 

“Siitv Educational Books of 1934,” Journal of the National Education 
Association, XXIV (April, 1933). 127-30 

Social Work Yearbook New York Russell Sage Foundation, 1930 — . 

.Statesman’s Yearbook New York and London Macmillan Co . 1804 — 

“Student’s Dissertations in Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XL (July, 1934). 74-103 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FORMULATION AND TESTING OF HYPOTHESES 

Definition of a hypothesis.^Vhen the mind has before it a 
number of observed facts about some phenomenon which has 
attracted its attention for one reason or another, there is a 
tendency to form some generalization relative to the character 
of the phenomenon. These tentative generalizations formed 
about the character of phenomena under observation are called 
hypothecs. (A hypothesis is a statement temporarily accepted’ 
as true in the light of what is, at the time, known about a' 
phenomenon, and it is employed as a basis for action in the’ 
search for new truth. When the hypothesis is fully established it 
may take the form of facts, principles, or theorie^Usually sound 
theories relative to complex phenomena are reached only after 
many hypotheses have been tried out and discarded or modi- 
fied to harmonize with established facts. Whether true or false, 
our present-day theories of learning have, for example, been de- 
rived only through the careful checking, discarding, and modi- 
lying of a long series of hypotheses.(A hypothesis, therefore, is a.> 
guess, supposition, or tentative inference as to the existence of 
some fact, condition, or relationship relative to some phenopie- 
non which serves to explain such facts as already are known to 
exist in a given area of research and to guide the search for 
new truth.^ 

Importance of hypotheses. It is sometimes proposed that 
one collect all of the facts about the objects of educational 
research without any preconceived idea about them. The diffi- 
culty with this conception is that one ordinarily sees only 
those things for which one looks and, unless the investigator 
approaches the study of the more complex phenomena of life 
with some ideas about the probable facts, conditions, and rela- 
tionships involved, he will not learn much about them The 
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-hypothesis thus serves the threefold function of limiting the field 
of investigation, of sensitizing the observer to pertinent facts, 
and of colligating the facts observed about different phenomena 
into some simple forman the first place, if the field is not limited, 
much valuable timefs wasted in aimless research. If one has lost 
or misplaced some object about the home, it is ordinarily much 
better to attempt to recall the circumstances surrounding the loss 
of the object, to restrict the area for search, than to search the 
entire house from cellar to attic each time some article is mis- 
pleiced. And so it is with the study of the problems of life and 
education To limit the search to profitable areas of investiga- 
tion, the research worker must bring to each investigation ideas 
of the most probable facts, conditions, and relationships in- 
volved ; this procedure conserves valuable time in the search for 
truth.(^ second function served by the hypothesis is to sensitize 
the individual to facts, conditions, and relationships that might 
otherwise be passed by unheeded It is a well-known psycho- 
I logical fact that attention is selective and that the purpose of 
the investigator determines in a very real way the things ob- 
served. If one is, therefore, to observe the important ante- 
cedents of the objects of educational research, he must be sen- 
sitized to them by carefully chosen suppositions. Finally/ the 
hypothesis serves the important function of offering a simple 
means of collecting large bodies of unorganized facts into one 
comprehensible whole. Like a good classification, a good hy- 
pothesis serves the important function of linking together re- 
late;fl facts and infcM-mation and organizing tKem into wholes. 
To be most helpful, a hypothesis must serve these three func- 
tions.) 

Tne use of hypotheses in different types of research. In a 
succeeding chapter of this book the methods of research are 
reduced to four major types: (i) historical research, (2) 
normative-survey research; (3) experimental research; and 
(4) other complex causal research. Each of these types of re- 
search may be made to serve different purposes ; to furnish a 
reliable record of past events, to trace the sequence of events 
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by which some past or present observed condition may have 
arisen^to describe the status of some past or present phe- 
nomenon, to discover the antecedents of events in the pres- 
ent, etc. The use of hypotheses will vary somewhat with the type 
of research employed and the purpose to be served ' In his- 
torical research the purpose may be either to produce a faithful 
record of the past, irrespective of present-day problems, or to 
extend the experiences with phenomena in the present to the 
past in order to make the view of the phenomena more com- 
plete For the latter purpose, hypothetical thinking serves the 
conventional purposes of limiting the search, sensitizing the 
observer, and colligating facts. When the purpose, however, is 
to produce a faithful record of the past, irrespective of present 
felt needs, little or no use is made of hypothetical thinking 
except in establishing the record itself. 'Tn normative-survey 
research the investigator may or may not employ the hypo- 
thetical type of thinking, depending upon his purpose. If he 
desires merely to know the status of certain phenomena — 
for example, the age, training, and experience of elementary- 
school teachers — little or no use may be made of the hypo- 
thetical type of thinking If, however, the investigator is 
working with some problem for which the solution depends 
upon study of the status of various diversified phenomena and 
their relationships — for example, the play interests of children 
of different nationalities, the relative cost of consolidated and 
nonconsolidated rural schools, or sex differences in the aca- 
demic achievement of secondary-school pupils — ^hypothetical 
thinking may play an important role, serving the more im- 
portant functions of this type of thinking. Either rightly or 
wrongly, hypothetical thinking does not appear to assume the 
significant role in normative-survey research that it does in 
either experimental or uncontrolled causal research. In these 
types of research hypothetical thinking is best developed and 
plays an important part.^ 

1 R H Wheeler, “Postulates for a Theory of Education II, A Methodology for 
Educational Research,” Jaurmil of BdueotioHoi Research, XXIX (November, 193s), 
»*7-S5. 
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Experiment is not the main source of scientific principles It is the 
means of testing a deduction Insight and creative imagination, relative 
to observation, are the important sources of principles 

Measurement is not the source of laws Rather, it permits expres- 
sion of a prcMousIy conceived law in mathematical terms A con- 
ception of a law is necessary before an exiienment can be planned, 
apparatus constructed, and units of measurement decided upon In 
other words, measurement depends upon the conception of laws 

Two important aspects of hypotheses in thinking. There 
are two aspects of hypotheses, as used in thinking, that need 
to be considered" (i) the discovery of hypotheses and (2) the 
testing of hypotheses. These facts suggest three questions, (a) 
How does one secure ideas as to the most profitable areas of 
investigation? (b) What are the characteristics of a good 
hypothesis? and (c) How are the hypotheses tested? Each of 
these three questions will be considered in some detail in the 
remaining pages of this chapter. 

The discovery of hypotheses. One of the most important 
aspects of any investigation is that of securing sound ideas 
about the facts, conditions, and relationships involved in the 
phenomenon. This itself has two phases one, that of getting 
ideas; and the other, that of securing good ideas. If ideas are 
not good, much valuable time and energy are wasted, and defi- 
nite harm may be done by delaying the correct .solution to an 
important problem. How, then (and this problem needs careful 
consideration), does one secure sound ideas about the facts, 
conditions, and relationships involved in the problems of edu- 
cational research? 

The importance of being well-informed. Reference has 
been made earlier to a statement that the original mind is the 
well-informed mind. As a matter of fact, it would be difficult 
to over-emphasize the importance of being well informed about 
both the specific problem under investigation and related 
phenomena. Frequently, ideas of what to do in some particular 
situation (for example in studying the abilities of teachers), 
arise not so much out of one’s knowledge of the situation itself 
as out of information concerning related phenomena. The 
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science of chemistry, for example, has been built up around the 
ideas of the kinds, amounts, and arrangements of the constitu- 
ents of matter. Thus, there are qualitative chemistry, quan- 
titative chemistry, etc. This fact suggests the idea of qualitative 
and quantitative differences in the abilities of teachers Again, 
one reads in the study of physics that many objects with very 
diffeient exteriors may operate according to the same principle 
and that the principle rather than the exterior is the important 
consideration This suggests the idea of, and the importance of, 
principles of teaching, and that specific teacher and pupil 
activities, significant as they are, represent merely the super- 
ficial aspects of good teaching Such theories of teaching arise 
not merely from one’s knowledge of teaching itself but from in- 
formation concerning a related science 

For further evidence of the necessity of being well informed, 
one may turn to the events of ordinary life wheie frequently 
there is occasion to determine the causes or antecedents of 
phenomena of one sort or another - one's car fails to operate' 
satisfactorily, one is not feeling as well as one desires, or one's 
fruit orchard is not producing as it should, etc. If one possesses 
the appropriate knowledge, the necessary adjustments may be 
exceedingly simple. Even if one must employ the services of a 
trained worker, there, too, the first essential to expertness is 
to be well informed The expert mechanic, doctor, or agricultur- 
alist is one who is well informed about the antecedents of the 
ordinary instances of malperformance, and who has become 
skilled in locating these causal or conditioning factors through 
practice. In a similar fashion the expert educational diagnos- 
tician, whether in the laboratory or in the field, is the one who 
is exceedingly well informed. Although the primary function 
of the field worker is not to produce educational generalizations 
for general consumption, he must be a student of the educative 
process, and he must be well informed both in this capacity and 
as a practitioner. This point of view has been emphasized in 
Chapters II and III. 

The preceding reference to the practitioner calls to mind the 
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importance of first-hand contact with the objects of research. 
Many experienced research workers advise that investigators 
come into direct contact with the objects of study as soon as 
possible through some sort of a preliminary investigation, sur- 
vey, or experiment. The point of this suggestion arises out of 
the difficulty of obtaining an accurate picture of phenomena 
from mere verbal descriptions These statements suggest the 
danger involved in having others do a considerable part of one’s 
research It is true, of course, that research involves much 
routine work, .some of which can be delegated, but if the data 
are collected entirely by others, the investigator loses contact 
with the object of study itself This may mean that many im- 
portant relationships .pa.ss unobserved or that he lacks the in- 
timate knowledge of the processes involved, information 
essential to the formation of correct generalizations The im- 
portance of this point in the school system of to-day with its 
exaggerated emphasis on administrative procedure can hardly 
be overemphasized. 

Importance of examining with care the common-place 
features of objects. The research worker should be vividly 
aware of the fact that he has been reared in an environment 
which predisposed him to look at phenomena in particular 
ways The aspects of phenomena which one has been trained to 
observe may not be the important ones for the purposes of the 
investigation in progress, or the generalizations formed about 
them may or may not be true.' So thoroughly habituated are 
, persons to their ordinary ways of thinking about things, that 
it is exceedingly difficult to see conditions in any other than 
the customary light.} Because of this very important psycho- 
logical fact, it is essential that those engaged in research be 
alert, not merely to the new and incidental features of objects, 
but to their more obvious features. 

In an analysis of the characteristics of good and poor 
teachers made by one of the authors the investigator studied 

2 A S Barr, CharactensUc Differences tn the Teaching Performance of Good and Poor 
Teachers of the Sa^ia^ Studies, Bloomingto&, 111 Public School Publishing Co., 1929 . 
Pp 127. 
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not merely the more conventional aspects of teaching — the as- 
signment, motivation, and provisions for individual differences 
— but also many of the less conventional phases of instruction • 
the number of times the teacher gestured, whether she stood or 
sat as she taught, the character of her comment, etc. He real- 
ized that, although the more conventional aspects of teaching 
are probably important, there are doubtless other less conven- 
tional phases of instruction of equal significance which have 
not been generally observed Some persons were very much 
disturbed by the unconventionality of this study The author, 
however, really desired to know why some teachers succeed and 
others fail, and did not wish to be hampered by the ordinary 
conventionalities of educational or investigational procedure 

In his investigation of the Quahttes Related to Success in 
Teaching, Knight ‘ studied a large number of the probable de-v 
terminers of teaching ability, including the teacher’s age, ex- 
perience, salary, intelligence, professional information, profes- 
sional study, penmanship, normal-school marks, and interest in 
the subject taught, with the hope that he might find qualities 
related to teaching success. In choosing qualities for analysis he 
attempted to free himself from current conceptions of which 
factors were and were not related to teaching success. 

What the writers are attempting to emphasize here is the 
importance of freeing one's self from the bonds of conventional 
thinking and procedure, and of looking with the greatest care 
at all of the ordinary and extraordinary concomitants of 
phenomena. 

Importance of seeing beyond the superficial aspects of ob- 
jects. Reference has already been made to the fact that in 
physics, objects with very different exteriors may operate ac- 
cording to the same principle. This observation appears par- 
ticularly important in the study of teaching, where the real 
determiners of effective learning and teaching seem not to be 
the immediately observable activities of the teachers and the 

8 F B Kniffht, Qualittfs Related to Success tn Teaching Teachers College Contnbu 
tions to Education^ No 120 New Vork Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952 Pp. 67 
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pupils, but the less easily discernible uniformities which lie 
back of these activitiesv Many of the complications in the study 
of learning and teaching arise from the fact that the visible 
manifestations of these phenomena are so much in evidence 
that it is difficult to center attention upon the fundamental 
conditioning or underlying factors dn the preceding section of 
this chapter the desirability of noting carefully the more ob- 
vious features of things was emphasized, since one’s training 
and one’s conventional points of view may lead to the neglect 
of important aspects of phenomena In the present section the 
importance of extending the search for vital relationships be- 
yond the superficial aspects of phenomena to underlying prin- 
ciples, conditions, and uniformities is emphasized Objects 
which appear to be quite unlike may possess many similarities. 
The investigator must keep himself alert to the similarities of 
seemingly unlike situations 

The importance of noting the uniform connection of 
events. All suspected relationships of events are suggested as 
the result of observing one thing to happen along with or 
shortly after or prior to another As one changes the type of 
classroom discussion from that of general pupil-participation 
to uninterrupted pupil- reports, a decrease in the percentage of 
pupil-attention is observed, with the conclusion that the un- 
interrupted pupil-report is in some manner associated with 
pupil-attention. It is also noted that if pupils are required to 
repeat a great number of times certain types of activities, they 
e.ventually learn and if not they do not learn, with the con- 
clusion that drill is essential to certain types of learning. One 
notes when acquiring certain facts in history, geography, and- 
grammar that they are sooq forgotten, but that when one learns 
to skate, swim, or perform some other difficult act of skill, such 
'activities are almost never forgotten, and one concludes that 
things learned functionally are retained longer than those ac- 
quired in the conventional, academic fashion, etc. The almost 
universal condition for the formulation of generalizations is 
that one observe the concomitant occurrence of conditions and 
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(vents. Such observations may be utilized in the formation of 
lew hypotheses by enabling us to be more alert to the sequence 
if events 

IMoreover, although the careful noting of the concomitant 
occurrence of conditions and events is an important means of 
discovering hypotheses, one may be misled by attendant cir- 
cumstances There is, for example, an interesting argument in 
progress at present in the field of learning about the function 
of repetition in learning. Early psychologists emphasized the 
act that repetition was an essential condition for learning, 
some present-day psychologists hold the view, however, that 
repetition (which we ordinarily' associate with learning) is 
merely an incidental feature of learning and that it is only 
necessary because as repeated attempts to learn are made, the 
appropriate condition sooner or later is provided by random 
efforts, and learning takes place \\ hether this contention is 
valid or not is aside from the present discussion It is true, how- 
ever, in noting the sequence of events as a means of discovering 
new hypotheses, that the superficial features of phenomena are 
frequently mistaken for true causes when they are merely at- 
tendant circumstances or incidental to the real determiners of 
the results observed. The observer cannot be too careful in this 
respect. 

The importance of analogy in the formation of hypotheses, 
n reasoning from analogy one employs what is known about 
me object or relationship to explain what is not known about 
mother If two things resemble each other in one ' or more 
respects and a certain generalization is known to be true foi 
kme situation, it is considered to be true for the other. 
[Reasoning from analogy is generally condemned as a method 
of proof, it is, however, a fruitful source of hypotheses Refer- 
ence has already been made to the qualitative and quantitative 
differences in teaching performance. Although such a conception 
of teaching may or may not prove helpful, it arises out of a 
bit of analogical thinking *in which the study of teaching is 
considered similar to the chemical analysis of physical obj'ects. 
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Students of chemistry have been successful in studying physical 
objects bv centering their efforts upon three fundamental as- 
pects of these objects (\} the presence and absence of certain 
known qualities or constituents, ( 2 ) the quantitative variation 
of the constituents in objects, and (t) the arrangement of con- 
stituents This suggests that teaching might be approached in a 
similar manner The present emphasis upon diagnosis in edu- 
cation arose from its successful application in medicine and has 
proved a helpful concept The theories of instincts, recapitu- 
lation, and gregariousness found in earlier educational discus- 
sions arose from the analogies derived from the study of 
biolog> This list of illustrations might be greatly extended. 
The well-infoi nied general reader of scientific literature will 
indeed find many helpful suggestions and analogies in the phys- 
ical and biological sciences 

The fact that reasoning from analogy must be employed with 
great care has already received emphasis I'he fallacy of ana- 
logical reasoning involves three rather common errors In the 
first place, since analogy arises from noting the similarities of 
objects, it frequently may neglect important differences. In 
the second place, points of resembl.mce must be weighed and 
not merely counted The mere number of resemblances between 
objects may or may not be important Finally, the resemblance 
between obj'ects may be of a superficial or non-essential nature. 
Science is concerned with essential likenesses and differences. 

The importance of thinking about things. In the preceding 
sections of this chapter the authors have attempted to offer 
specific suggestions to aid the student in securing worth-while 
ideas about the nature and relationships of the objects of edu- 
cational research. One way is to be well-read, and ‘another is 
to come into first-hand contact with phenomena by syste- 
matically observing them or experimenting with them. A third 
method is to examine carefully the common-place features of 
objects the things that others may have passed by as un- 
important. One may also discover the antecedents of objects in 
some uniformity not immediately observed but brought to light 
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by probing beneath the surface of things; 6r one may get an 
idea in terms of an analogy taken from some related science. 
It is not easy to give helpful suggestions concerning these less), 
well-analyzed aspects of scientific thinking, but it is hoped that 
the recommendations made may prove of some value to the; 
reader 

A less helpful and less concrete suggestion, but at the same 
time a fundamental condition for securing ideas, is to think 
about them In the study of complex phenomena one may se- 
mi e the necessary insight into their essential qualities only 
after years of careful observation and painstaking investigation, 
during which time many hypotheses may have been tried and 
rejected Kepler is said to have tried no less than nineteen dif- 
ferent hypotheses before he hit upon his theory of planetary 
motion Even when one has worked with an object for a long 
time, he is frequently surprised to see clearly certain hitherto 
unobserved aspects Almost every one has had the experience 
of seeing the vague impressions of his first contact with things 
liecome clear and precise upon further contact with the 
situations in question The impressions become distinct only 
after one has been forced to consider them from many points 
of view. As a rule, it is only by prolonged efforts at thinking 
that one achieves any very w'orth-while ideas 

Characteristics of a good hypothesis. To serve its intended 
purposes, the hypothesis must possess four important char- 
acteristics: (i) a good hypothesis is in agreement with the 
observed facts; (2) a good hypothesis does not conflict with 
any law of nature which is known to be true; (3) a good hy- 
pothesis is stated in the simplest possible terms, and (4) a 
good hypothesis permits of the application of deductive reason- 
ing- 

^ ^ goorf hypothesis is in agreement with the observed 
jacts. Although not all of the facts have been observed in the 
formation of a hypothesis, in so far as they have been observed 
tbe hypothesis must be iii agreement with the facts. A single 
unexplained conflict between fact and hypothesis is disastrous 
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to the latter This principle is stated sometimes as requiring 
that the hj-pothesis be plausible and conceivable, and phrased 
thus i-s, of course, entirely satisfactory as long as one remem- 
bers that, although a hypothesis may appear inconceivable and 
absurd to the ordinary mind, it may agree with the observed 
facts and therefoie be plausible to the trained worker One of 
the most successful theories of physical science, for example, 
involves the most absurd suppositions (Iravity is a force which' 
appears indifferent to intervening objects, and its action seems 
instantaneous Notwithstanding these apparent absurdities, the 
law of gravitation seems well founded In the formulation of a 
hypothesis, therefore, one is merely attempting to determine 
some simple colligation of the facts which is in agreement with 
the observed facts 

(2) A good hypothc'.is docs not conjltci with any law oj 
nature which i? known to be true 'f'he idt‘a involved in this 
principle of hipothetical thinking is not very different from 
that expressed in the preceding principle, which emphasized 
that the hypothesis must not conflict with known facts. In the 
second characteristic of a good hjpothesis, emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that the hypothesis must not conflict with the 
known laws of nature It might be stressed here that there are 
many illustrations of apparently conflicting theories of learning 
and teaching in the field of education, ranging all the way from 
general theories of leai ning to details of the teaching process, 
from Gestalt psychology, behaviorism, and associationalism to 
questions of whether one should add up or down in learning to 
add, whether one should learn to spell by rule or rote memory 
whether one learns best from the visual or auditory presenta- 
tion of materials, etc These conflicting theories of learning and 
teaching arise partly out of the failure of research workers to 
nroduce hypoAeses that are in agreement with fact, to place 
sufficient restrictions upon their generalizations (generalizations 
true for one set of conditions may not be true for another set, 
etc.), and to explain apparent conflicts. Not until it is proven 
that a generalization does not conflict with other commonly 
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accepted generalizations should it be accepted as true In the 
application of this latter principle, one must not, of course, be 
misled by superficial appearances, since a slight modification 
of the hypothesis or a reformulation of the law with which it 
appears to conflict may bring about agreement One may be 
only a special application of the other, or both may be merely 
special applications of some other unconceived and more funda- 
mental generalization. 

(t) A good hypothesis is stated m the simplest possible 
terms This principle is suggested by the law of parsimony, 
which implies that one be stingy in the formulation of hy- 
potheses It is also sometimes called Occam’s razor, after Wil- 
liam of Occam, a scholastic philosopher who said that entities! 
are not to be multiplied beyond necessity It is also called the 
principle of economy, which states that the ultimate general- 
izations of a science should be reduced to as small a number 
IS possible. If the law of parsimony is not to be violated, the 
number of hypotheses must not be needlessly multiplied, thus 
ihc necessity for formulating each in the simplest and most 
fundamental terms. 

(4) A good hypothesis permits the appheation oj deductive 
tcasoning. This principle is of the utmost Importance because a 
hypothesis cannot be verified until deductions can be made 
fiom it which are capable of empirical verifications Since the 
\ alidity of a hypothesis is to be proved by its conformity with 
fact, it is entirely valueless unless stated in such form that its 
mferred consequences may be compared with the facts of ob- 
servation. There are two important ideas involved in this prin- 
ciple one that a good hypothesis must lend itself to deductive 
reasoning, and the other that the hypothesis must be verifiable. 
Reference has already been made to the first of these ideas, 
because of the importance of being able to verify hypotheses, 
much emphasis is also placed in logic upon the second idea. One 
can, for example, imagine all sorts of mystical forces operating 
in things, but inasmuch as one could never decide whether such 
forces exist or not, it would be a waste of time to indulge in 
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this type of imagination To serve the purposes of science, 
therefoie, a hypothesis must be capable of verification, as by 
comparing its deducible consequences with the facts of ob- 
servation 


Testing of hypotheses. There are two fairly^ important 
means of testing hypotheses (i) the study of hypotheses for 
logical consistency, and (2) the study of hypotheses for agree- 
ment with fact Although it probably goes without saying that 
the second of these means appeals to be the more fundamental 
of the two, the first is not without value 
Study of hypotheses for logical consistency. The study of 
hypotheses for logical consistency is a phase of thinking in 
which the aveiaac educational worker appears none too well 
trained. In the first place, this procedure consists of checking 
the logical character of the reasoning by which the conse- 


quences of hypotheses are deduced for verification. Although 
one will not usually desire to recast the argument in the form 
of a syllogism or proposition, a knowledge of the pitfalls and 
fallacies of deductive reasoning, which can be found in an 


elementary treatise on the subject of logic, will prove exceed- 
ingly valuable This point is particularly impiortant, inasmuch 
as the appeal to the facts of observation does not, of course, 
verify hypotheses, but merely the results deduced from them. 
After one has painstakingly compared the deduced conse- 
quences of an hypothesis with the observed facts, one must still, 
by careful reasoning, determine the status of the hypothesis, 
n the s^ond place, the study of hypotheses for logical con- 
sistency involves checking them for agreement with the already 
known laws of nature One of the characteristics of a good 
hypot^iesis, to which reference has already been made, is agree- 
established laws of nature It must not conflict 
with the highest and simplest laws of good thinking, and it 
must not disagree with those principles of science which are 
considered valid beyond reasonable doubt. The fact that con- 

IvLiL?? consequences of the theory are not 

|verified if previous discoveries are correct, and one must, there- 
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fore, show that earlier discoveries are invalid before one can 
verify the hypothesis Therefore, by studying the logical char- 
actei of the reasoning by which the consequences of hypotheses 
are deduced for verification, and the agreement with already 
known laws of nature, suggested inferences are tested in 
thought, for logical coherence, before they are tested in action. 

Study of hypotheses for agreement with fact. In the study 
of hypotheses for agreement with fact, one reasons that if the 
hypothesis is true certain facts, conditions, or relationships will 
be found , then one looks to see if these conditions are present. 
If It IS found that the results agree with the theoretically de- 
(liKcd consequences, and if there is no reason to believe that 
only the localized conditions in question could produce the 
lesiills observed, then the probabilities that the hypothesis is a 
true generalization are relatively great. One may test the hy- 
pothesis by applying it to already known facts or by a new 
appeal to experience. The failure of educational theorists to 
kee() this fact in mind has led to needless confusion over the 
relative merits of science and of philosophy in the study of 
educational problems Science and philosophy employ the same 
mental techniques. Philosophy starts with the already available 
data of experience, formulates hypotheses in the light of these 
data, and returns to the data for verification Science does like- 
wise, but if the data are incomplete, contradictory, or gathered 
undei conditions that may cast doubt upon their trustworthi- 
ness, science makes a new appeal to experience, wherein the 
data are collected, recorded, and manipulated according to the 
conventions of science. The element of newness contributed by 
science is this new appeal to experience wherein new data are 
collected presumably with greater care than the data already 
available. 

The reader should also realize that although it is customary 
to assign some fixed position to the formulation of hypotheses 
in the sequence of mental steps which constitute scientific 
thinking, it is impossible to do so except in a very tentative 
way When one is confronted with a problem, he begins to think 
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about it in terms of known facts. A hypothesis is formed, and 
employed in the collection of additional data. These data may 
be found . ( i ) in one’s own experiences, recorded or unrecorded ; 
(2) in the recorded past experiences of other persons with 
similar problems based either upon incidental or systematic 
observation , or (3) in an appeal to new experience wherein the 
data are collected according to the conventions of science New 
hypotheses may arise at any stage in the thinking process In 
a single investigation many hypotheses may be formed, em- 
; ployed for the time being, and discarded or modified in favor 
of new hypotheses If the data already available are adequate 
for the testing of the hypothesis, no new appeal to experience 
will be necessary Whether additional information is necessary 
will depend, of course, upon the nature of the problem and the 
character and completeness of the available data 
Concluding statement. In this chapter an attempt has been 
made to indicate briefly the nature and importance of the use 
of hypotheses in educational research ,A hypothesis is a guess, 
supposition, or tentative inference as to the existence of some 
fact, condition, or relationship, which serves to explain the facts 
known to exist about some object under ipvestigation The 
hypothesis serves the important function oi limiting the field 
of investigational sensitizing the observer to pertinent facts, 
'and of offering a simple means of linking the facts together. 
The importance of being well informed, of examining with great 
care the common-place features of objects, of seeing beyond 
the superficial aspects of objects, of noting the uniform con- 
nection of events, of analogical reasoning, and of thinking about 
things was emphasized as a means of getting ideas about the 
antecedents of the objects of educational research The char- 
acteristics of a good hypothesis are : ( i ) it is in agreement with 
the observed facts; (2) it does not conflict with any law of 
nature which is known to be true, (3) it is stated in the 
simplest possible terms , and (4) it admits of deductive reason- 
ing There are two fairly important means employed in the 
testing of hypotheses : ( i ) the analysis of hypotheses for logical 
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consistency, and (2) the study of hypotheses for agreement 
with fact. Much of the theorizing about the relative merits of 
science and of philosophy in educational research has arisen 
out of a misconception of the nature and use of the hypothesis 
in thinking 


Problems and Exercises 

] Formulate three hypotheses, which merit testing, relating to im- 
portant educational issues or problems of to-day 
2 Select one of the investigations cited in the bibliography at the 
end of this chapter, or some other equally satisfactory study, and 
evaluate the hypotheses which appear there, m terms of the pnn- 
ciples developed in this chapter 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF RESEARCH METHODS 

Introduction. After the investigator has selected a problem 
for study and has become thoroughly familiar with its possi- 
bilities through a careful bibliographical survey of the field 
represented, it is necessary to determine what methods or 
techniques of collecting data are most appropriate in solving 
the problem or in verifying the hypotheses formulated) The 
present chapter will consider the classification of research 
methods , illustrative enumerations of research procedures 
in the fields of education, psychology, and sociology, and 
some information concerning frequency of the use of investiga- 
tional techniques. Finally, the authors’ conception of a pattern 
of research methods, as determining the organization of sub- 
sequent chapters of this book, will be outlined 

.\t this time no definition or explanation of the various types 
of research is attempted, since this is the function of the 
later chapters. In the interests of simplicity and variety of 
expression, no distinction is made between such terms as 
methods, techniques, procedures, and types of research, al- 
though the term devtcei is used frequently to indicate less 
fundamental or less basal procedures such as data-collecting 
instruments in the form of questionnaires, check-lists, score 
cards, etc. These statements raise a question concerning the 
meaning of the term data, as it is used in educational investi- 
gation. Monroe and Engelhart have provided good illustrations 
of various types of data.^ 

Data include all concepts, facts, and principles used in thinking out 
the answers to thought questions. In other words, data are the things 

1 Walter S Monroe and Max D Engelhart. The Techmgues of Educational Eeseanh, 
P p University o( Illinois Bulletin, Vol XXV, No 19 Bureau of Educational Research 
oullttin. No 38. Urbana, 111 XlnivcrsUy of Illinois, 1928 

»05 
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we use in thinking The meaning of these statements will be more 
apparent if we note some of the types of data 

1 Ages of stbool children 

2 Scores made on standardised tests 

3 School marks and other facts from school records 

4 Answers to questionnaires 

5 Expenditures for educational pi’r(K)ses 

6 Assessed values and tax rates 

7 Measures of school buildings 

8 Statements of beliefs or opinions 
g. School laws 

10 Counts of things such as scbt'ol children, number of pages, etc 

11 Principles 

13 Descriptions of schools, events, etc 

13 Observations 

14. Historical information 

15 Errors in children's compositions 

16 Stenographic reports of lessons 

The same authors emphasize that when the problem has been 
adequately defined, at least the types of data needed for its 
solution are indicated. I'berefore ‘‘collecting data” does not 
mean bringing together whatever data may be easily accessible, 
but rather, those specified by the problem The illustrations ot 
data in the preceding list indicate that a variety of techniques 
are necessary in bringing together needed information More- 
over, the solution of a given problem may involve the collec- 
tion of several types of data and the use of an equal number 
of research techniques. 

Classification of educational research. A decade ago there 
w.as a limited amount of material in print for the investigator 
interested in the methodology of educational research. Now 
the number of discussions of investigational techniques,^ many 
with an individual classification of types of research, is so large 
and varied in character that the reader may feel considerable 
confusion about the meaning, terminology, and classification 
of research in education. This confusion appears to develop 

2 For an annual bibliography on this subject, see the September or OLlober number of 
the Journal of Educational Research, for example. Carter V’ Good, ^‘Selected Bibliography 
on the Methodology of Educational Research and Related Problems, Z9J4-Z935,” Journal 
of Educational Ke^carch, XXIX (October, 1935)1 is6-7o 
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from three conditions, (i) There may be disagreement as to 
the scope of such expressions as research, scientific, experi- 
mental, etc. One frequently reads, for example, that there are 
four types of research' (a) philosophical, (b) scientific, (c) 
historical, and (d) statistical Are the historical, philosophical, 
and statistical methods of research scientific? Is there an his- 
torical, d philosophical, a statistical method of research? It 
statistical procedure a method of research or a method of 
analyzing data applicable to several types of research? (2) 
The use of the name of a phase or part of the research process 
to describe the total activity— descriptive, causal, analytical, 
questionnaire, etc — is often misleading. (3) The material may 
fad to indicate clearly the point of view from which classifica- 
tions are made. 

Methods of research may be classified from many points of 
view, the fields to which applied education, history, philos- 
ophy, psychology, biology, etc., purpose description, predic- 
tion, determination of causes, determination of status, etc ; 
pla( f where it is conducted in the field or in the laboratory , 
application . pure research or applied research, data-gathenng 
devices employed tests, rating scales, ciuestionnaires, etc , 
chat alter of the data collected objective, subjective, quantita- 
tive, qualitative, etc. , symbols employed in recording, de- 
scribing, or treating results, mathematical symbols or language 
symbols, forms of thinking deductive, inductive, etc , control 
of jaUors controlled and uncontrolled experimentation , meth- 
ods employed tn establishing causal relationship agreement, 
difference, residues, and concomitant variation. W'here there is 
a shifting of the point of view in a given classification, without 
warning or explanation, the result almost always is confusing, 
it IS similar to that of a shelf of books classified in several 
ways simultaneously color, size, cost, title, etc. Although the 
problem here described is primarily one of terminology, it is 
nevertheless exceedingly important, especially when one wishes 
to describe the procedures used in one’s own investigations or 
to give systematic instruction in the methodology of research. 
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The preceding paragraph sets forth the point of view ex- 
pressed in the introduction to a symposium on the classification 
of educational research in which eighteen individuals partici- 
pated.® It seems significant for comparative purposes to 
enumerate the classifications prepared by a number of fhe 
contributors to this symposium, including Almack, Ayer, 
Dashiell, Gates, Johnson, Kelley, McCall, Ruch, Symonds, 
Trabue, Whitney, Woody, Kilpatrick, and Freeman 

John C. Almack lists as techniques of research . historical 
(applied to documents), normative (applied to data of record), 
experimental (applied to experiment), and conceptual or classi- 
ficatory (applied to natural experiment) He lists statistic.s, 
record forms (questionnaire), calculating machines, charts 
(correlation), and instruments of precision as devices or tooh 
of research^ 

Fred C. Ayer considers five phases of research activity im- 
portant in school administration analysis, refinement of 
instruments, experimentation, practical application, and dis- 
semination. 

J F. Dashiell discusses direct observational (other than ex- 
perimental), experimental, survey, historical, and speculative 
methods of research 

Arthur I. Gates states that representative tests or devices 
used by scientists, philosophers, historians, statisticians, and 
others engaged in the pursuit of truth include methods of de- 
termining validity of facts previously reported, methods of 
securing valid data by means of observation of a present event, 
and methods of securing valid conclusions or generalizations 
or principles. 

Palmer O. Johnson has prepared an unusually complete out- 
line of procedures in educational research : 

A. Documentary analysis 
I Historical 

a A. S Barr and Others, "A Symnoslum nn the Classl&catlon of Educational Re!,earch.'’ 
Journal of Educattanal Research, XXIII (May, loji), 3S3-8a, XXIV (June, 1911). i-rs 

4 Also see John C Almack, Research and Thesis Wtittnt. Boston; Houghton Mifftin 
Co , 1930 Pp xvili - 1 - 310. 
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2 Legal 

(a) Statutes 

(b) Decisions 

3 Courses of study 

4 Records and reports 

(a) Institutional 

(b) State 

(c) Federal 

(d) Private foundations 

(c) Survejs 

(/) Educational associations 
(g) Foreign school systems 

5 Textbooks 

B Indirect observation 

1 Check-lists 

2 Correspondence 

3 Questionnaires 

4 Rating scales 

(a) Graphic 

(b) Order of merit ranking 

(c) Man-to-man comparison 

(d) Paired comparisons 

(e) Range of values 

C Direct observation without instrumental control 

1 Ordinary obscxvation 

2 Unstandardized interview 

D Direct observation with instrumental control 

1 Experimental methods 

(a) One-group 

(b) Equivalent-groups 

(c) Rotation 
2. Learning 

3 Physiological 

4 Psycho-physical 

5 Standardized interview 
6. Test methods 

7 Verbal reports 
E. Composite methods 
I. Case method 

2 Case-group method 

3 Activity analysis 

4 Job analysis 
S- Field studies 
6 . Survey 
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Truman L. Kelley distinguishes between four types of re- 
search : the field of logic, metaphysics, pure mathematics, etc. ; 
history, experimental science, and forecasting."' 

William A. McCall’s classification of research according to 
the methods or instruments employed is as follows . “ 

1 One-group experimental method 

2 Elquivalent-groups experimental method 

3 Rotation-groups experimental method 

4. Varying-concomitants method 

5 Correlation and partial-correlation method 

6 Causal-investigation method 

7 Case method 

8 Genetic method 

9 Bibliographical method 

10 Comparatne method 

11 Analytical method 

12 Statistical method 

13 Questionnaire method 

14 Test method 

15 Rating method 

r6 Quantitative method 

1 7 Historical methods 

1 8 Sociological methods 

I g Psycho-physical methods 

20 Scientific methods 

21 Philosoph.cal methods 

G. M. Ruch names historical, philosophical, and scientific 
(experimental) research as fundamental to the solution of 
educational problems. He considers statistical method a power- 
ful .tool in both description and inference and the ally of all 
methods. 

Percival M. Symonds lists historical investigation, descrip- 
tive survey, analytical survey, discovering relationships, ex- 
perimentation, and development of techniques as methods of 
research.' 

6 Also see Truman L Kelley, Setentt/ic Method New York The Macmillan Co, 1932 
Pp X 4 - 234 

6 Also see William A McCall, How to Measure in Education and How to Experiment 
tn Education New York The Macmillan Co, 1922. 1923 Pp xiv 416, xvi -I- 282 

7 Also see Pwcivai M Symonds, “A Course m the Technique of Educational Research/' 
Teachers College Record, XXIX (October, 1927), 24-30 
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M. R. Trabue mentions as special tools and methods used 
in the selection and collection of data: experimentation, 
measurement, observation, interview, questionnaire, corre- 
spondence, recording, and reading. He includes in the process 
of analysis, evaluation, and organization of data the statistical 
and individual (case) methods 

F L. Whitney’s classification includes historical, descriptive, 
>*xperimental, philosophical, and predictive research " 

Clifford Woody’s outline follows- 

I According to techniques employed in the collection of the data 

(Survey and case studies may be classed m either category, de- 
pending upon the techniques used ) 

1 Questionnaire studies 

(a) Letters 

(b) Inquiry or information blanks 

(c) Interviews 

2 Observational studies 

(a) Activity analysis 

(b) Job analysis 

(c) Analysis of recorded observed responses 

3 Experimental studies 

(a) Uncontrolled experimental 

{b) Controlled experimental 
II According to the method of treatment of data 

1 Historic 

2 Philosophic 

3 Statistical 

As one of the critics ot the symposium to which the preceding 
writers contributed, William H Kilpatrick distinguishes be- 
tween three kinds of research, scientific, historic, and philo- 
sophic. 

Another critic of the symposium, Frank N. Freeman, out- 
lines a classification of educational research based on method : 

I Description 

(а) Historical techniques' discovery and criticism of documents 

(б) Survey of contemporary conditions — techniques examination 

’'Also see F L Whitney, Methods tn Educatio«al Research New York U Appleton 
and Co , 1931 Pp xvm 336 Chapter 111 includes n tabular classification of twenty-two 
concepts of methods of educational research taken from twelve sources 
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of records, observation, testing and measurement, statistical 
and graphic formulation 

(c) Account of genesis or development — techniques observation, 
keeping and examination of records, testing and measurement, 
statistical and graphic formulation 

2 Analysis and comparison 

(a) Analysis of particular processes — techniques observ’ation and 
laboratory experiment 

(h) Individual and group comparison — techniques observation, 
testing or rating, statistical and graphic formulation of results 
(c) Case study — techniques, observation, keeping and examination 
of records, testing and synthesis of results 

3 Systematic account and explanation of relations 

(fl) Statistical analysis of relations — techniques, techmques of 
gathering data in common vcitli other methods, statistical and 
graphic methods of showing correlation 
{b) Experimental variation — technique comparison of individuals 
or groups under controlled conditions, by the introduction of a 
single variable, the use of a parallel control group or the rota- 
tion of groups 

4 Forecasting (’) 

Doubt has already been expressed as to the acceptability of fore- 
casting as a type of research. 

5 Evaluation (?) 

This is what commonly goes by the name of philosophy It is a 
question whether evaluation should be separated from the foregoing 
types of research It should frequently stand as the culminating 
stage of jjarticular investigations Evaluation as often carried on 
IS speculation or the expression of prejudice rather than research 
It IS possible, however, that one procedure may be set apart as 
different from the preceding and may be made the basis of fur- 
ther evaluation This procedure is the synthesis of the results 
of a number of researches so as to apply to practical problems the 
facts which bear on them from many angles 

For the sake of completeness a few classifications not rep- 
resented in the symposium may be mentioned briefly Space 
does not permit individual comment on the adequacy of the 
classifications represented in the symposium or on the outlines 
of research methods which follow. A general statement is made 
later in this chapter concerning the inconsistencies present in 
similar classifications. 

Monroe and Engelhart give illustrations of subjective, ana- 
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lytical, experimental, historical, interview, legal, questionnaire, 
survey, test-construction, and observation techniques," 

A Subjective data 

1 Formulation of critena to be used as a basis for estimates 

2 Use of criteria 
B Objective data 

1 Techniques employed in collecting 

(a) Analysis 

(1) Analysis of textbooks 

(2) Analysis of pupil performances 

(3) Analysis of records 

(b) Experimental procedures 

(1) One-group method 

(2) Equivalent-group method 

(3) Rotation method 

(c) Historical 

(d) Interview 
(c) Legal 

(:) Statutes 
(2) Decisions 
(/) Questionnaire 
(i I Opinion 
(j) Facts 
(gj Survey 
(//) Test construction 

(1) Scale 

(2) Tests 
(0 Observation 

2 Forms in which used 

(а) Raw 

(б) Transmuted 

Crawford’s classification includes experimental, historical, 
psychological, case study, survey, curriculum making, job an- 
alysis, interview, questionnaire, observation, measurement, 
statistical, tabular and graphic, and library techniques.^" 
Waples and Tyler discuss techniques of analysis, reading 
and recording, observation, personal interview and group con- 

0 W S Monroe and M. D. Engelhart, The Techntgues of Educational Research, pp 
i8-38 University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol XXV, No 19 Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin, No 38 Urbana» 111 University of lllniob, 1938 

10 C C Crawford, The Technique of Research in Education Los Angeles, Calif 
University of Southern California, 1928 Pp 330 
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ference, obtaining written statements by question blanks, check- 
list, sampling, classification, summarizing, evaluation, indi- 
vidual judgment, group rating, comparison, space and fre- 
quency counts, testing, and experimentation ” 

Koos recognizes the questionnaire, experiment, measurement, 
documentary analysis, case, mathematics, and survey 

Abelson’s rather novel scheme includes descriptive, causal, 
evaluative, constructive, and integrative methods 

Schluter’s classification includes experimental, survey, his- 
torical, and philosophical methods of research 
The National Committee on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion in 1927 discussed the following types of research prob- 
lems and methods historical, experimental, philosophical, 
survey, case, and questionnaire '' 

A psychologist has analyzed the methods of child study as 
follows ; 

1 Incidental observation 

2 Biography 

3 Systematic observation 

4 Questionnaire 

5 Psychoanalysis 

6 Case history 

7 Direct measurement and simple tests 

8 Tests of complex functions 

9 Ratings 

10 Experiment 

11 Experiment involving random control groups 

12 Experiment involving paired control groups 

13 Control by statistical devices 

14 Factor analysis 

11 Douglas Naples and R W Tyler, Research Methods and Teachers' Problems, 
Chapter VI. New 'Vork The Macmillan Co, 19JO 

12 L V Koos, The Questtonnatre tn Education New York The Macmillan Co , 
1928 viii + 178 

18 H H Abelson, The Art of Educational Research, Chapter III Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York World Book Co , 1933. 

14 W, C Schluter, How to Do Research Work New York Prentice-Hall, 1937 
Pp vii -f 137 

16 A J Jones and Others, An Outline of Methods of Research with Suggestions for 
High School Pnnctpals and Teachers Bureau of Education Bulletin, No 24. 1926 
Washington Bureau of Education, 1927 Pp vi -|- 31 

16 J E Anderson, “The Methods of Child P^chology," Handbook of Child Psychologv, 
pp ZX-12. (Second revised edition ) Edited by Carl Murchison Worcester, Moss Clark 
Uoiveraity Fress^ 1933 
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Two other psychologists distinguish between eight methods 
of research in child psychology, observational, rating, experi- 
mental, test, questionnaire, clinical, introspective, and psycho- 
analytic 

A sociologist has analyzed the methods of sociological re- 
search applicable to a study of child-development under the 
heading of methods of research, techniques for collecting data, 
and approaches • 

MetUods of Research 

1 The historical method 

2 The survey method 

3 The case method 

4 The statistical method 

5 The experimental method 

6 Combinations of the above 

Techmques of Collectm^ Data 

1 The questionnaire mailed, as an interview outline 

2 The interview (questionnaire outline, case-history outline) 

3 Autobiographies 

4 Moving pictures 

5 Tests and rating scales 

6 Observation participant observer controlled experimentation, de- 
tached observation 

7 Documentary evidence diaries, letters, census information court 
proceedings, government publications (national, state, local), pri- 
vate agency reports, research studies, etc 

8 Combinations of the above techniques 

Approaches 

1 Philosophical or theoretical 

2 Historical 

3 Anthropological 

4 Economic 
5. Biological 

G D Stoddard and Beth L Wellman, “Methods of Research in Child Psychology,’ 
in “Methods and Techniques of Kducational Research,” Review oj Bducattonal Rescftrck, 
IV (February, 1934), 65-71 

18 R G Foster. “Objective Method* of Sociological Kebearch GeneraUy Applicable to 
Child-Development Studies,” Journal of Educatwnai Soctfdogy, IX (October, 1935), 79-87. 
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6 Psychological 

7. Psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
8 Sociological (contemporary culture) 

Another sociologist, Fry, includes in the techniques of social 
investigation direct observation, the interview, questionnaires 
and enumerations, experimentation and tests, and combined 
methods of study such as the social survey 

Two excellent bibliographies on methods and techniques of 
educational research are available One reviews the application 
of appropriate research techniques to investigations in the 
fields of curriculum building, teacher personnel, school organi- 
zation, special methods in the elementary school, secondary- 
school methods of teaching, school finance, building surveys, 
educational tests, child psychology, pupil personnel and guid- 
ance, school law, library work and the laboratory Of course, 
a number of individual classifications of research methods are 
apparent in these reviews.-" The bibliography by Barr and 
Rudisill is grouped under a working classification with sub- 
headings similar in most respects to the scheme employed in 
the present chapter.-' 

Frequency of use of research methods. Before outlining 
the classification of research techniques to be followed in this 
book, it is of interest to cite certain attempts to determine 
frequency of use of the various investigational methods. The 
reader should be cautioned that these analyses are partly sub- 
jective, since they are based upon the given author’s individual 
conception of educational research and of investigational 
methods In all probability the resulting frequencies in the 
classification would be different if the analysis were repeated 
by another worker. Granted that there is no evidence concern- 
ing the reliability of these classifications, such frequency tabu- 

i»C L Fry, The Technique of Soctol InvaUgalion. New York Harper and Bros, 
/ 9 J 4 . Pp »iv -f- 315 

20 “Methods and Techniques of Educational Research," Review of Educational Re- 
learch, IV (February, 1934), 1-119. 

21 A S Barr and Mabel Rudisill, An Annotated Bibliography on the Methodology of 
Sctenttfic Research as Applied to Education Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational 
Retiearch, No 13, June, 1931 Madison, Wia University of Wisconsin Pp. 129 
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lations possess at least historical interest and emphasize the 
desirability of developing and using a simple, consistent classi- 
fication of methods — of distinguishing between fundamental 
modes of attack on educational problems and mere devices 
used in the collection or analysis of data. Confusion of major 
methods and data-collecting devices has been frequent. 

Koos reports an analysis of 581 studies in terms of investi- 
gational methods employed -- His findings are reported in 
Table VTI, which is self-explanatory 

T MILE Vll 

NrjruERs oi- Studies Utiuzisc thl Difiurent Methods of Investigation 
AS Sources and the Ni.iiiiERii and I'irci mages of Studies Trtatid 

QiAS riTATII FLY 


Method of lnvciitif;ation 

Total 

Number 

A'amher j 
Quantilatii'e 

I’er Cent 
(^luantitatiie 

Quistioniiairc 

143 

141 

I b 

i’xpcrmicnt 

.37 1 

134 

07 S 

^Ua-iurcmcnt 

J09 

106 

07 3 

UocunicntAry anal>sis 

143 

I 20 

82 8 

Case method 

13 

/ 

51 « 

Others 

34 

34 

lOG 0 

-Ml Methods 

5K1 . 

54 

93-3 


Bixler presents an analysis of the basal methods of research 
and of the techniques of collecting data found in one hundred 
Doctors’ dissertations accepted during 1924-25. The results 
are found in Table VIII.=^ It is recognized that some theses 
employ more than one method and are therefore represented 
more than once in the tabulation. 

Douglass has made a valuable analysis, reported in non- 

22 L V Koos, op rit , p ^3 

2‘*H H Bixler, Lists for EdurattontU Restarck, pp 8s-7 York Teacher* 

CoUeve, Co'umbm Univerbity, 1028 
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tabular form, of types and fields of secondary-curriculum re* 
search in 1929.-* 


TABLlv VIII 

Analysis of the Methods of Research avd of rFCHNiQCLs of Collfcting 
Data Used in One Hindrld Dissertations 


Method or Technique 

Eleven 

Univer- 

sities 

I'cachcrs 

College 

Columbia 

Universitv 

ToUl 


N = 27 

N = 7.3 

1 \ = 100 

I Methods of research 




A Historical method 

b 

15 

21 

B Experimental method 



I One-group 

I 

0 

12 

2 Equivalent-groups 

8 

13 

21 

3 Rotation 

0 

0 

0 

C Case method 

2 

7 

9 

D Case-group method 

0 ' 

I 

I 

E Investigational methods 

20 : 

56 

76 

11 Techniques of collecting data 

A Measurement 

I Evaluation and selection of exist- 


! 


ing tests 

II 

27 

38 

■V a. Construction of new tests 
*3 Administration of tests 

10 

13 

23 

12 

25 

37 

4 Scoring of tests 

J 2 

20 

32 

B Interviews 

s 

1 1 

16 

C Questionnaires 

1 1 

31 

42 

I Necessity for and value of, shown 

6 

16 

22 

2 Scientific selection and arrange- 


j 


. ment of items 

3 

3 

6 

3 The original form presented 

3 

IS 

20 

D Judgments or ratings 

9 

14 

23 

I Qualifications of the judges 

3 

8 

II 

E Personal observation, including sten- 




ograpluc reports 

3 

8 

II 


Franke and Davis provide an interesting tabulation of 
magazine articles by decades from 1890 to 1930 in terms of 

24 H R Bougtass, “Types and Fields of Curriculum Research in Secondary Education 
during 1929.’* School Review, XXXVIll (November. X930), 656*62 
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the methods used in educational research.^'’ For present pur- 
poses, only the analysis for the decade 1920-29 is reproduced 
in Table IX. The authors call attention to (i) the compara- 
tively small amount of research using the historical, legal, com- 
parative-survey, and case-study methods (this is true of all 
year-periods), (2) the relatively large number of articles 
which used the queetionnaire, correspondence, and interview 
methods, during the first two periods, 1890-1899 and 1900- 
1909 (a marked decline of these methods is noted during the 
last two periods); (3) the marked increase of statistical 
method from 1910 to the present time, (4) the rapid rise of 
experimental techniques from 1910 to 1919, with some decrease 
from 1920 to 1929 (this decline during the last period is prob- 
ably due to the influence of the testing movement) 

Good’s tabulation by five-year periods of 397 Teachers Col- 
lege (Columbia) Doctors’ dissertations in terms of research 
techniques employed forms Table X.-'’ 

It will be noted that the relative frequency of use of re- 
search methods in Doctors’ dissertations at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is not the same in every instance as that 
reported for magazine articles by Franke and Davis,-' In the 
series of studies analyzed in Table X, it is evident that the 
purely philosophical or subjective thesis is infiequent and is 
becoming increasingly so The historical and legal methods are 
a fair proportion of the total, although they are not employed 
frequently in secondary education. Former interest in philo- 
sophical, theoretical, and historical problems has shifted to 
legal and foreign aspects of education, but the technique in- 
volved is much the same. The questionnaire-correspondence 
method has been used in one-half of the Doctors’ dissertations 
printed in this series since 1924 This seems an overworking 
of a useful device, especially in secondary education Students 


25 Paul R Franke and Robert A Davis, “Changing Tendencies in Educational Re- 
search,'' Journal of Educational Research, XXllI (February 1931), 133-4S 

20 Carter V Good, “Fields and Types of Rejsetvrch in Education, 1918-103*.” Journal 
of Eduratwnal Research, XXIV y^une, xojiK 33-43 
27 Paul R Franke and Robert A Davis, op cu 
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TABLE IX 

Distribution of the Amount of Research Produced in 1920-1929 Analyzed 
According to Methods 


Method 

Articles 

Pages 


Xumbtr 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Histonral— Legal 

17 

8 s 

134 

80 

Comparative — Survt> 

88 

4 38 

774 

4 00 

Questionnaire — Correspondence — 





Interview 

303 

13 06 j 

2088 

It 86 

Statistical 

852 

42 37 

7798 

40 34 

lixpenmental 

314 

23 

4932 

2S 11 

Case Studies 

31 

I 34 

382 

1 08 

Job Analysis— Activity Analysis— 


1 



Social Survey 

206 

10 24 

2303 

11 92 

Totals 

2011 1 

1 

100 

! 

19333 

100 


TABLE X 

Classification of Techniques of Rlslarui in 397 Teachers College 
(Columbia^ Coni ribu nos s to Education 


Technique 



Period 



Total 

times 

technique 

used 

1905 

1909 

1910 

1914 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1924 

1925 

1929 

1930 

Philosophical 

6 

s 

0 

3 

7 

0 

21 

Historical, legal 

17 

17 

8 

13 

44 

2 

lOI 

Questionnaire 

4 

6 

5 

II 

lOI 

28 

ISS 

Statistical 

10 

20 

25 

49 

196 

41 

341 

Experimental 

I 

3 

4 

14 

36 

8 

62 

Case 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

2 

9 

School survey 

0 

I 

2 

0 

14 

0 

17 

Analysis 

1 

I 

4 

7 

30 

13 

36 

Total Theses 

23 

31 

29 

37 

213 

44 

397 * 


*Thu, the total number of theses, is less than the total number of times the various techniQues 
were used. 
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seem to recognize the criticism aroused by indiscriminate use 
of the questionnaire and seek to avoid the term by substituting 
such labels as question forms, data sheets, research blanks, and 
history blanks. Naturally statistical procedures have been em- 
ployed in a majority of the theses IVIore experimental studies 
are needed, especially in secondary education This is a type of 
research little used before 1920 in this series of dissertations, 
and apparently not at all in secondary education before 1920. 
There are real possibilities in wider use of the case method, 
which is recent in its application to education Within the five 
years from 1925-1930 the technique of analysis (activities, text- 
books, difficulties, etc ) was applied more frequently than be- 
fore In certain instances, however, this method proves to be 
a mechanical tabulation of frequency counts hardly in keeping 
with the sort of problem-solving contribution expected of the 
doctoral candidate. A number of graduate students partici- 
pated in school surveys between 1925 and 1929 and used por- 
tions of the data accumulated as Doctors’ dissertations Valu- 
able field experience may be secured in this way 

Certain comparisons of the data of I'ables IX and X are in 
order Evidently many more graduate students than writers of 
magazine articles use historical or legal techniques of research 
There is no evidence during the decade 1920-1930 of a decrease 
in the use of the overworked questionnaire methods by gradu- 
ate students, in fact, quite the contrary It is to be expected 
that theses will emphasize objective statistical treatment of 
data more than is the case in magazine article.-,, although such 
procedures are common in both types of educational literature. 
In both articles and theses experimental techniques have been 
on the increase. Case studies have been relatively infrequent in 
the two analyses reported above, which also agree approxi- 
mately on the extent to which the various techniques of an- 
alysis have been employed. 

Classification of research methods used in this book. Fore- 
going portions of this chapter have outlined the various ways 
in which contemporary workers in the field of educational re- 
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search have classified methods of investigation It is recognized 
that some confusion may result for the beginner from such a 
diversity of classifications, but such categories are useful for 
comparative purposes and historical interest The student 
should remember, however, that all fundamental research 
shares the goal of truth and the elements of critical reflective,' 
thinking. 

No particular profit would result from, and indeed space is 
not available for, an attempt to evaluate these enumerations of 
research procedures The critical reader may examine any de- 
sired classification in terms of internal consistency or con- 
formity to the steps in problem solving, or compare it with 
any other plan or with that employed in this book. It becomes 
immediately apparent that many of the foregoing outlines fail 
to distinguish between basal or fundamental approaches to 
problem solving (as in the case of the historical and experi- 
mental methods), devices for collecting data (questionnaires, 
check-lists, rating scales, etc ), and procedures for analyzing 
and interpreting data (for example, statistics, logic, and phi- 
losophy). Certainly the classifications cited at the beginning of 
this chapter in terms of fields involved, place where conducted, 
application made, etc , have little value for the present pur- 
pose 

No attempt is made to characterize one method as more 
important than another, since the purpose to be served and 
the conditions to be met must determine the value of a re- 
search method in a given situation. The value of a machine 
gun, a rifle, a shotgun, and a revolver as a weapon must be 
determined in relative rather than absolute terms The diffi- 
culty of establishing a sharp line of demarcation between fun- 
damental methods of research and minor techniques or devices 
for collecting or analyzing data will be recognized ; since, under 
the direction of an expert, what was a minor technique in a 
different situation or in the hands of a beginner — the case 
study, for example — may become a major procedure in the ap- 
proach to truth Therefore, the present arrangement of in- 
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vestigational procedures is intended merely as a wording 
classification of the various methods or techniques of collecting 
educational data, without any claim for finality. 

Rarely does a given study represent a single method of in- 
vestigation Frequently several modes of attack must be em- 
ployed in the collection of data adequate for the solution of a 
problem Symonds appropriately cautions the worker concern- 
ing the current tendency' to overemphasize differences in re- 
search techniques;-'* 

The customary classifications of research techniques into types of 
research overemphasize differences which are matters of relative em- 
phasis only In certain cases the whole investigation comprises a re- 
sume and evaluation of past events and we have historical research 
Even jn an etperimental inquiry, however, one should precede his 
work by knowing 'what others have done m the past on the same 
topic or in the same field '\gain all research should include statistical 
methods, although at tunes this use of statistics mav be exceedingly 
elementary and simple In historical study, however which would 
seem to he as far removed from the statistical as possible, one should 
not draw conclusions on the basis of a single event For example, one 
should not draw conclusions as to the nature of the academy in the 
eighteenth century from the description of one such academy The 
question of sampling arises wherever generalizations are to be made, 
and sampling is a statistical issue 

In attacking such an educational problem as adaptation of 
the instructional program to varying needs, it is clear that four 
major approaches are possible- (i) to examine the evidence 
and experience of the past as an aid in analyzing and inter- 
preting the present situation (historical research), (2) to 
canvass present practice with respect to plans for dealing with 
such differences, or to set up norms or central tendencies 
through testing and measurement against which the extent of 
differences may be checked (normative-surveys research); (3) 
under controlled conditions, with only a single variable, to 
try out in classroom or laboratory different ways of adjusting 
to varying pupil needs in order to determine the effectiveness 

28 A. S Barr and Others, ‘'A Symjwium on the Cla-wification of F^ucational Re- 
search/’ Journal of Kdut athnal Research, XXIII (May, Jpji). 375 
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of a given procedure (experimental research) , (4) to deter- 
mine relationships through statistical manipulation of data, 
correlational calculations, for example, or to diagnose the origin 
or cause of differences through intensive case or genetic study 
or causal-comparative group analysis, and possibly to follow 
such analyses by remedial prescription and practice (types of 
research especially adapted to studying complex causal rela- 
tionships) 

Some readers may say that this is an academic and logical 
rather than a functional and psychological classification, but 
in reality this fourfold division is as functional as problem- 
solving itself, involving as it does the major or fundamental 
modes of attack on educational problems It is as psychological 
as the sequence and pattern of reflective thought,-'* since later 
paragraphs show the place of a variety of procedures in the 
collection, analysis, and interpretation of data. Into this rea- 
sonably consistent and complete pattern of scientific method 
may be blended with little difficulty each of the research classi- 
fications enumerated earlier in this chapter. In so doing, logic 
and philosophy are not excluded from the picture, but have a 
definite place and contribution, as pointed out later The para- 
graphs which follow outline briefly this simple classification 
of research methods. Later chapters include detailed discus- 
sions of these techniques 

I. Historical research The historical method is considered 
a major approach to educational truth Much of the emphasis 
of recent years in historical research has been diverted to the 
study of legal aspects of education, including statutes and 
court decisions. Both the more general historical problems and 
specialized legal research involve painstaking examination of 
the original sources and documentary study. Analj'tical works 
of a bibliographical and summary nature may well be classified 


29 J Stanley Gray, “A Neglected PheM of Educational Research,’’ Journal o) l.duca 
tionai Research, XXIX (October, 193S). Points out that the hteps in problem 

solving or good thinking are c’isentially the same, and urges that each investigational step 
or procedure be recognized and evaluated in the light of Its signihcance and relationship 
to the complete act of problem wiving 
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under this heading. Critical summaries require research ability 
of high order, if the work of analysis and synthesis is well 
done, and are valuable contributions to educational literature 
Historical research is discussed in Chapter VI. 

2 N ormativc-survcy research. This method may utilize a 
number of tools and procedures, such as questionnaires, tests, 
check-lists, rating scales, score cards, interviews, etc. For this 
type of investigation several specialized procedures have been 
developed, for making comparisons (between periods m his- 
tory, nations, regions, states, counties, cities, districts, schools, 
grades, departments, subjects, school enterprises etc , for re- 
vealing status or central tendencies, for making predictions of 
future performances, and sometimes for determining causes 
of present conditions These procedures, for the most part 
normative in character, may be classified as established phases 
of the normative-survey technique. The national surveys of 
secondary education and teacher training, already listed in 
Chapter III, the Modern Foreign Language Study, the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry, and the educational year-books of the 
International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, are good examples of this method Testing surveys prop- 
erly belong in this category 

Techniques of analysis (as applied to activities, jobs, social 
needs or usage, books, courses of study, difficulties, etc ) have 
been borrowed from the industrial world to aid in determining 
what activities to emphasize most profitably in the school. 
These methods have been applied frequently in analyzing ; 
social need or usage as a guide in curriculum reorganization '! 
They usually result in central tendencies of the noi mative- ' 
survey type. The normative-survey method is discussed in 
Chrqjters VII and VIII under six types of studies employing: 
(a) survey- testing, (d) questionnaire, (r) documentary-fre- 
quency, (d) interview, (e) observational, and (/) survey- 
appraisal procedures, including school surveys 

3. Experimental research. The experimental method also 
is considered a major type of educational research. The ex- 
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perimental technique, whether used in classroom or laboratory, 
has possibilities for solution of numerous and significant learn- 
ing and teaching problems through the process of controlled 
observation and measurement. Of course the greatest difficulty 
m using this method with human beings is the control of van- 
able factors In experimental work, the logical principle of 
“difference' is employed, since with all factors save one con- 
trolled and equated for subjects or groups, differences appear- 
ing as a result of the operation of the single vai iable are noted. 
The experimental method, including the control of variable 
factors, is discussed in Chapter IX 

The laboratory method almost always involves a type of 
experimental approach, although usually it is a more intensive 
study of a smaller number of subjects than classroom experi- 
mentation where the group technique prevails Obviously, it is 
a special form of the experimental method, and is discussed in 
Chapter IX 

4. Other methods o) research especially adapted to studying 
complex causal relationships In certain other types of investiga- 
tion one observes an effect and seeks to determine its cause, for 
example, in the case of a teacher who has done poorly in her 
instructional duties, a pupil who has railed in one or more 
school subjects, or a class which has made relatively little 
progress in attaining its educational goals ''' 

The investigator may concentrate his attention on single 
instances of poor work, conducting a diagnostic tyqie of an- 
alysis similar to intensive case-study procedure, or he may seek 
to determine the causes of poor performance common to a 
number of instances. Reseat ch concerned with such causal- 
comparative relationships involves the logical principle of 
“agreement” in that situations are compared to discover like- 
nesses or common factors which may produce, let us say, good 
teaching or poor leaching. Case-study procedures, diagnostic 
and prognostic instruments, and correlation techniques have 

*10 A S, Barr, in Introduction to the Sctenit^ii Study of Classroom Stpervtsion, 
Chapter IV New York I> Appleton and Co. 1031 
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been used extensively in this type of resea’-ch, which is dis- 
cussed in Chapter X. 

The case method has been borrowed from medicine, law, 
social service, and military science, and applied in education 
to problems of abnormality, brightness, dullness, adjustment, 
adolescence, problem children, special talents and defects, 
mental and physical growth, etc Although the intensive an- 
alysis of many individual cases may result in the establishment 
of central tendencies and generalizations as in the survey or 
normative method, the case technique because of its emphasis 
on diagnosis seems to merit treatment as a causal type of 
investigation which employs both documentary and non-docu- 
mentary evidence written up in the form of case histories 

The genetic method is developmental in character, involving 
a series of observations (often uncontrolled), or cross sections 
In tins type of research causal factors frequently are investi- 
gated r7enetic studies are similar to normative-survey investi- 
gations in the sense that norms of development or attainment 
are involved They are of an experimental character when con- 
trolled conditions of observation and measurement are estab- 
lished 

Both case and genetic methods involve a type of historical 
approach Excellent examples of both procedures are found in 
the Stanford Genetic Studies of Genius. Gesell’s and Bald- 
win’s growth studies are outstanding illustrations of the genetic 
type of research.^- Case and genetic methods are discussed in 
Chapter X. 

Distinguishing characteristics of the major research 
methods. This fourfold classification may be presented to ad- 
vantage in tabular form, with the sources of data, typ^e_of 

•11 L M Terman and Others, Genetic Studies of Cemus, Vol'^ I, II, III Stanford, 
Calif Stanford University Press, 192s. 1926. 19^0 Pp 648 842. 

d2 Arnold Gesell^ Jnjancy and Human Grou'tk New York The Macmillan Co , 1928, 
Pp 418 

Arnold Gesell and Others, An Atlas of Human Behavior, Vot I and 11 New Ha\eD, 
Conn Yale University Press, 1934 Pp. 92J 

B T Baldwin, The Phystcal Growth of Children from Birth to Maturity University 
of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol I, No i Iowa City, Iowa University of Iowa, 
1931 Ft. 4 t » 
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control, approach, and typical purposes indicated for each re- 
search method. The chief sources of data are direct and indirect 
observation, with the aid of various measuring instruments, 
data-gathering devices, and documents. Observation may be 
under controlled conditions, as in experimental and laboratory 
studies, or uncontrolled, as in historical and in most survey 
studies. The approach may be longitudinal, with a fairly long 
time span, as in historical and In most genetic and case-study 
research (with a limited number of subjects in genetic ana 
case investigations), or cross-sectional, as in normative-survey 
and experimental work (with sampling of a fairly large num- 
ber of cases over a relatively short period of time in normative- 
survey studies) It will be noted that any of the four methods 
of research may be employed to determine causal relationships, 
although this is not the primary purpose of normative-survey 
studies. Some interesting comparisons may be noted in the last 
column with respect to the typical forms in which the results 
of the several types of research are stated. 

Devices, tools, or aids in the collection, analysis, and inter- 
pretation of data. There are certain procedures not of them- 
selves fundamental research methods in the search for truth, 
but which rather serve as tools or devices in collecting or 
analyzing data. The use of questionnaires, check-lists, rating 
scales, and Interviews is discussed in Chapters VII and VIII. 
The questionnaire is a useful, if overworked and abused, device 
for securing educational data. The interview is in part an oral- 
ouestionnaire technique Check-lists, rating scales, and score 
cards may be forms of the questionnaire. 

Statistical techniques are discussed in still another chapter 
(XI) which deals with the analysis, classification, and sum- 
marization of data. The statistical method may be considered 
as a way of manipulating data rather than as a technique for 
securing new information. Of course there are a few pieces of 
research in which new formulae, machines, or statistical de- 
vices, are worked out, for example, a statistical slide-rule, 
machines for testing and for drill, or a new method for obtain- 
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ing correlation coefficients. Test construction and testing 
studies involve extensively the following statistically derived 
characteristics: central tendency, variability, reliability, valid- 
ity, and relationship. The appropriate place for discussion of 
tests and test construction is in Chapter VH, along with 
certain other data-gathenng devices. 

It is apparent that some of these data-collecting devices 
provide quantitative and objective data — for example, the 
salaries of teachers or the average daily attendance of pupils , 
others secure qualitative and subjective information— for ex- 
ample, the rating of a teacher, a textbook, or a school building 
In analyzing data secured through such media, it is necessary 
in some cases, especially qualitative or subjective studies, to 
use verbal methods, where statistical procedures and terms do 
not apply. However, these are problems for consideration in 
the appropriate subsequent chapters (XI and XII). 

Comment should be made concerning the disposal of so- 
called philosophical techniques in this book Tilany students of 
objective methods in educational research do not concede the 
existence of a philosophical technique of investigation. How- 
ever, it is to rationalization, good thinking, and sound logic 
that one must turn in the interpretation of data and in de- 
termining ultimate goals and values Even though this tech- 
nique of thinking is not accepted everywhere as a type of 
research, it must be admitted that subjective technique has led 
to important contributions to educational literature. 

.Will Durant has expressed strikingly the relationship be- 
tween science and philosophy, by saying that mere facts mean 
little except in relation to desire, purpose, a whole, and in 
terms of perspective and valuation®' “Science gives us knowl- 
edge, but only philosophy can give us wisdom.” If science is 
the foundation of the cathedral of learning, philosophy is the 
spire which points onward and upward. 

Space is not available in this chapter for a more detailed 
statement of the place of philosophy in educational research. 

88 Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy, p. 3 New York Simon and Schuster. 1926 
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The authors find its chief function in the interpretation and 
evaluation of data, as well as in the formulation of hypotheses 
Therefore, the contribution of philosophical and logical proce- 
dures is discussed in other chapters XI, and XII) which 
deal with problems of setting up hypotheses, critical analysis 
of evidence, and formulation of conclusions and generalizations 
At this time, the interested reader should examine current dis- 
cussions of the place of science and philosophy in education 
Burton m particular has emphasized the close relationship be- 
tween philosophy and science, although he devotes separate 
chapters to “The Science of Education and Its Method” and 
to “The Philosophy of Education and Its Method ” These com- 
plementary and supplementary aspects of philosophy and 
science as phases of problem solving or as steps in reflective 

n W H Burton, Iniroductwn to Fducotton. Part II New \ork D Appleton-Ccntury 
Co , 1934 

O (} Brim, “Orientation of rducationa) Research to Present-day Science and Phi 
lobophy," Edmational HiS^arch UuUctm, XIU (February 14, 19 >4) 29-,38. 54 
H ^ CluKston and K A Pavis, “Is a Scientific Method Possible for I^hilwophica! 
Re-*tcirch m Education? ’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XVI (April, 1930), 
■2Q3-99 

“Suggested Criteria for the Philosophical Method of ke->earch in Kducation,” 

Edu( ational Administration and Supirvtsion. XVI (Nosember 19^0 ) 575-80 

MiLhitl Demiashkovich, An Introduction to the Ehtlosophy o) Vduiation New York 
American Hook Co, 1935 Chapter I deals with the «;cienie and tlie philosophy of 
education 

Jt)hn Dewey, “The Need for a Philosophy of Fducation," Acio Era, XV (November, 
I9U), 2II-7 

R L Finney, “PTiilosophy \crsus Science Again,” Fduiational Administration and 
Supervision, X\ I (March 1930). 161-73 

F N Freeman, “Scientific and Pliilobophiral Metliudb in Education ” St/ence, 
LXXIII (January 16, 1951), 54-9 

H W Hulmcsj, “The i'hilosophic Hement m Scientific Method,” School and Society, 
XLl (January 12, 193s), 41-8 

H Hullfish, “Fhe Relation of Philosophy and Science m Lducation, ' Journal of 
Rduiahonal Research, XX (October, 1929), 15965 

T L Kelley, “The Scientific versus the Philosophical Approach to the Novel Prob- 
lem,” Sdcme, LXXI (March 21, 1930), 295-302 

W H Kilpatrick, “’Pliilot.ophy and Research The Relations of Philo&ophy and 
Science m (be Study of Education,” Sehool and Soiitiy, XXX (July ij, J929), 39-48 

“The Relation of Philosophy to Scientific Re'<earch,” Journal of Educational 

Research, XXIV (September, 1931), 97-i»4 

M A May “The Relative Value of Science and Philosophy in Appraisal,” The Direct 
Contribution 0} Educational Psychology to Teacher framing. Chapter V'lII, Vearbook 
XX of the National Societv of College Teachers of Education Chicago University of 
Chicago Press, 1932 

R B kdup, “Limitations of the Scientific Method,” Jeackers College Record, XXX 
(December, 1928), 212^26 

R L Uaitt, "\ Plea for a More Appreciative Cooperation between Scientist and 
Philosopher in Education,” Edu<atwn, XLIX (Mny, 1929), 513-21 

Frederick L Whitney, “Some Limitations of Scientific Method in Education,” Teacher' 
Journal and Abstract, IV (January, 1929), 59-62 
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thinking were pointed out near the end of Chapter I, and have 
been analyzed elsewhere in more detail by one of the present 
writers.*"’ 

Concluding statement. The reader is reminded again that 
no single classification of research methods is satisfactory for 
all purposes and certainly not for all investigators However, 
the simple working classification adopted for purposes of dis- 
cussion in this volume seems usable and will help the student 
to attack problems or collect data for the solution of prob- 
lems, as well as show the steps of problem solving. It has been 
said in this chapter that in attacking most of our educational 
problems — the adaptation of instruction to varying needs, for 
example — there are probably four major approaches, (i) to 
examine the evidence and experience of the past as an 
aid in analyzing and interpreting the present situation 
(historical research), (2) to canvass present practice with 
respect to plans for dealing with such differences or to 
set up norms or central tendencies through testing and meas- 
urement against which the extent of differences may be 
checked (normative-survey research), (3) under controlled 
conditions, with only a single variable, to try out in classroom 
or laboratory different ways of dealing with or adjusting to 
individual differences in pupils in order to determine the 
effectiveness of a given plan or procedure (experimental re- 
search) : (4) to determine relationships through statistical 
manipulation of data (correlational calculations for example) or 
through intensive case or genetic study or causal-comparative 
group analysis, to diagnose the origin or cause of differences 
and possibly to follow such analyses by remedial prescription 
and practice (types of research especially adapted to studying 
complex causal relationships). Likewise, devices for collecting 
data (such as the questionnaire), statistical techniques for 
analysis and interpretation of data, and so-called philosophical 
methods (useful in formulating and testing hypotheses, and in 

85 A S Barr, “Science and Philosophy in Superviblon,’* Education, LTII (June, 1933), 
^ 87-93 
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interpreting data), have been assigned appropriate places in the 
pattern or steps of problem solving and scientific method. 


Problems and Lxercises 

1 Select some classification of research methods, and criticize it in 
terms of comprehensiveness, internal consistency, and possibilities 
lor attack on educational problems 

2 Show how the classification chosen in connection with the pre- 
ceding assignment may be reorganized so as to agree reasonably 
well with the pattern of research methods which this book repre- 
sents. 
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propriate emphasis placed on the functional elements of educa- 
tional history in other parts of this chapter ^he educational 
historian is not so much interested in the purely aspects 

of past experiences as in the elements which may serve as a 
basis for tental^ generalizations in analyzing current issues 
and problems^The limitations of history as a basis for prob- 
lem solving will be considered as a part of the subsequent dis- 
cussions of collection of data, criticism of data, and interpre- 
lation 


NATURE, VALUE, AND SCOPE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Nature of historical research. History denotes any effort tc 
recount any aspect of the past life of mankind, such as war, 
diplomacy, art, institutions, travel, science, industry, biography, 
or thought. Therefore, the possible field of historical research 
and writing is as broad as life itself.^ More specifically, one 
may be interested in the history of politics, school legislation, 
the family, science, intelligence testing, the school survey, the 
activity school, vi.sual instruction, the project method, whole 
versus part methods of learning, or laboratory technique in ex- 
perimental education 

Three major processes are involved in historical method; (i) 
collection of data, with consideration of documents and relics, 
of primary and secondary sources, of bibliographical procedure, 
and of organization of materials; (2) criticism of data col- 
lected, including the processes of external (or lower) criticism 
and internal (or higher) criticism, and (3) the presentation of 
the facts in readable form, involving problems of organization, 
composition, exposition, and interpretation 

History differs from the natural sciences because it is not"* 
based upon experimentation, but upon reports of observations 
which cannot be repeated, although similar events may occur. 
|t^ this interest in the unique which makes it impossible for 

1 H C. Hockett, Introduction to Rtsearch *h American History, p xi New 
The Macmillan Co , 193^ 
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the historian to take advantage of experimentation ; he cannot 
conjure up the figures of the past and cause them to reproduce 
the faitious scenes of history = The historian has rarely wit- 
nessed the original event, but from documents and remains he 
attempts to reconstruct the historical past Of course, the user 
of the experimental method may study directly changes taking 
place and may repeat and verify as often as desired the con- 
ditions under investigation, controlling the factors involved 
Normative-survey research emphasizes analysis and evalu- 
ation of current rather than past events, and predicts occur- 
’•ence of such events as the height, weight, or achievement in 
reading of school children at a given age or time 

Value and use of historical research in education. It has 
been suggested that the prestige of the historical method has 
suffered in education because of the early availability of his- 
torical materials and, therefore, the requirement of history of 
education in the early teacher-training piogiams in this 
country. In most cases this work was given in a standard form, 

* involving the rather mechanical study of a mass of compara- 
I lively unrelated historical facts, without application to the 
social situation or to the interests, activities, and problems of 
■ educational workers. 

In outlining a history of education designed to take the place 
of this older form of t'-aining, Reisner shows how a study of 
the evolution of nationalism and democracy, as well as of the 
thinking of great leaders, may contribute to an understanding 
and evaluation of present-day educational problems and of 
significant factors in complicated modern society 

It may be said that the historical study of education does not 
present us with ready-made and perfect conceptions which may enter 

2 F M Fling, The IVnttng oj Htstvry, pp 23-4 New Haven, Conn Yale University 
Press, 1920 

Allen Johnson The Htstonan and Utstoncal Evidence ^ P 45 New York Chatles 
Scribner's Sons, 1926 

8 Edward H Reisner, ^^The History o( Education as a Source of Fundamental Assump- 
tion® in Education,” Bdurattonal Administration and Supervision, XIV (September, 1928), 

378-84 

Also sec K H Wheeler, “A Set of Postulates for Educational Theory, I The 
background,” Journal oj Educational Research, XXVTII (January, ^935). 321-33 
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without modification into our educational thought Neither is it 
claimed that the mere data of educational history fall of their own 
weight into thought patterns It is submitted that, in so far as educat' 
tion is a social process, comprehensive and realistic thinking about 
education must depend upon a knowledge of the origins which influence 
its present state It is submitted further that the serial approach 
makes easier the recognition and identification of significant factors 
in the bafflingly complicated present situation It is submitted finally, 
that a critical estimate of the partial viewpoints and the keen insights 
of educational thinkers who have written their names into the his- 
tory of Western civilization not only may protect us against the too- 
casy acceptance of half-concepts which bid for our approval, but also 
may reveal to us the organic and comprehensive meaning of education 
which the future may make into a reality 

Knight’s excellent statement of the possible contribution of 
historical research m education and, by the same token, of the 
history of education, is as follows.^ 

1 A knowledge of the history of schools and other educational 
agencies is an important part of the professional training of the 
teacher or the school administrator 

2 Much of the work of the school is traditional The nature of the 
work of the teacher and the school administrator is restrictive and 
lends to foster prejudices in favor of familiar methods The history of 
education is the “sovereign sohenl” of educational prejudices 

3 The history of education enables the educational worker to 
detect fads and frills in whatever form they may appear, and it serves 
as a necessary' preliminary to educational reform 

4 Only m the light of their origin and growth can the numerous 
educational problems of the present be viewed sympathetically and 
without bias by the teacher, the school administrator, or the public 

5 The history of education shows how the functions of social 
institutions shift and how the support and control of education have 
changed from very simple and local arrangements to those that are 
now somewhat centralized and complex 

6 The history of education is an ally m the scientific study of 
education rather than a competitor It serves to present the educational 
ideals and standards of other times, and it enables social workers to 
avoid the mistakes of the past. 

7 It inspires respect for sound scholarship and reverence for great 
teachers. 


* £ W Knight, Education m tie United Stales, p jS Boston Ginn and Co , 1914 
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Other good analyses of the value of historical research have 
been made by Abelson “ and Alexander." 

Attempts have been made to meet the previously mentioned 
criticisms of earlier courses in the history of education, in order 
that the historical method and the body of resulting materials 
may serve functional purposes and social needs Tyler has de- 
veloped an organization for a course in this field which pre- 
serves such merits as a sequential study of chronological peri- 
ods may possess and at the same time makes possible the use 
of historical materials to explain major types of educational 
organization and teaching activities ' 

The plan of teaching is graphically shown in Table XI, where it 
may be seen that the same content can be included both m the 
organization according to the horizontal units, largely chronological, 
named and lettered at the left of the table and in the organization 
named and numbered in the vertical columns Although the historical 
material selected for the course was that which helped to explain 
the major typies of educational structure and leaching activities, the 
material was first presented to the students m accordance with the 
umts named at the left of the table In the first nine weeks of the quar- 
ter these units were considered one at a time so that the students 
might get the sequence and story of educational development Class 
exercises during this period involved the selection of forces which 
were noticeably influencing education in the past and which have 
potent influence to-day, as well as requiring students to organize the 
main points of the story of educational development [This plan is 
more commonly followed than that described m the next paragraph ] 

The last three weeks of the quarter were employed to provide an 
opportunity for the students to reorganize the material In this period 
the specific items of educational structure, practice, and theory were 
gr9uped into the twelve units shown in Table XI, and the class 
exercises called for an organization of historical material so as to 
explain these items This required a reorganization of content already 
considered in the previous period and at times a collection of addi- 
tional material by the student when his previous information failed to 
provide an adequate explanation 

5 H H Abelson, Tie Art o) Educattonal Research, pp 85-8 Vonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. V World Book Co , 1933 

a Carter Alexander, Hair to Locate Educational Injormation and Data, pp. aio-i. 
New York Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 

T R W Tyler, “A Course in History of Education,’' Educational Research SuUetm, 
IX (Febcuaiy S and March 5, 1930), 57-68. 155-5 
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Scope and frequency of historical studies in education. In 

order to illustrate the range of historical problems in education 
investigated within the past few years by graduate students, 
many of whom are field workers, the titles of a number of theses 
may be mentioned Fuller information concerning these studies 
may be found in the annual compilations of research published 
by the Office of Education, under the headings of educational 
history and educational biography'' Illustrative titles are; 

1 “An Historical Study of Otterbein College at Westerville in 
the State of Ohio ’’ 

2 “History of the Founding of Educational Institutions by the 
Disnples of Christ in Virginia and West Virginia ’’ 

3 ‘‘The Development of the Arizona Public-School System ” 

4 "History of Catholic Education m Kansas, 1836-IQ32 ” 

5 “Secondary Education in Georgia, 1732-1858 

6 “A History of Catholic Colleges for Women in the United 
States of America ’’ 

7 “The Educational Contributions of the United States Commis- 
sioners of Education, 1S67-1Q28” 

8 "The Public-School System and the Second Constitution of 
California ’’ 

0 "Dominant Factors in the Development of Public Education 
in Kansas ” 

10 “Analysis of Educational Studies Made under the Auspices 
of the Association of American Universities from i(;io-i93i ” 

11 “The Private-Academy Movement m Indiana from 1850 to 
1 900 ’’ 

12 “Genesis and Growth of the Progressive Movement in Edu- 
cation ” 

13 “Education in Hawaii, 1820-1893 

14 “Legislation Affecting Secondary Education in Virgima from 
1619 to 1843 ” 

15 “A Critical Study of Certain Aspects of Infant and Common 
School Education, 1810-1840 ” 

16 “An Histoncal Study of the Methods of Teaching as Used 
by Eminent University and College Teachers ’’ 

17 “State Constitutional Development in the United Slates, 1829- 
1851 ” 

* For example, Ruth A Gray. BMtopaphy o) Research Studies in Education, 
Office of Educatioo Bulletin, No 7, 7934 Wasinogton C^ce of Education, 
Pp xiv 4 350 

. B$blMgraphy 0 } Research Studies in Eduratton, TQS3-f9S4 Office of Education 

Bulletin, No 5, 1935 Washington Office of Education, 1935. Pp xjv 4 * 328. 
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1 8 “Mother Seton — Foundress of the American Catholic Parochial 
School System ” 

ig “The Life and Work of Johann Bernhard Basedow” 


T\BLE XI 

TVo Methods ior Organizi.ng Conti nt in Histor\ of EorcAxioN 


A 

B 

C 

D 
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By Units Which \rc Largely 
Chronological Periods 


The Background of the Ren- 
aissance about 1 100-1300 
Classicism alxiut 1300-1 500 
The Reformation about 1500- 

175° 

Inductive thinking and realism 
about 1550-1750 
Social changes and the develop- 
ment of educational theory and 
practice about 1750-1000 
Education as an cvprcssion of 
national consciousness about 
1750-1900 

Education in America about 
1620-1900 

Modem conceptions and ten- 
dencies m education 1900- 
1929 


By the Major Tyjics of h.ducational 
Structure and 'leaching Activities Which 
the Historical Material Hilps to Evplam 
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It will be noted that the last two of the foregoing titles 
represent biographical studies while a number are investiga- 
tions of constitutional or legal aspects of education, to which 
extended discussion is devoted later in this chapter The meth- 
ods of historical research, however, are fundamentally the 
s^e, whatever the type of problem studied. 

The historical method of research was employed with 
greater relative frequency in education twenty or more years 
ago than at present It v/as to be expected, with the develop- 
ment of experimental, survey, testing, and statistical procedures 
in education, tliat educational history and philosophy would 
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have to surrender a large part of the field which they had 
.monopolized for some time. However, if the use of the historical 
' method has decreased, legal research in education, which re- 
* sembles historical investigation very closely and may be con- 
sidered a phase of historical research, has shown a correspond- 
ing increase m popularity over the same period of time In 
fact, the attention of sonic workers who formerly gave their 
time to research in the history of education has been diverted 
to a study of the specialized problems of educational legisla- 
tion and court decisions affecting the school, as witnessed by 
the thesis titles quoted above This development seems to jus- 
tify a discussion of historical and legal research in education 
under the same chapter heading, both procedures involve 
painstaking documentary study of sources, criticism of data, 
and interpretation. 

Concrete evidence concerning the frequency of the historical 
and legal methods is available’’ Table XII reveals, in so far 
as can be determined from an examination of the titles of 
theses, to what extent historical or legal techniques of re- 
search have been used. The facts reported show that approxi- 
mately one-ninth of all Doctors’ theses completed and under 
way, 1918-ioy, involve either the historical or legal technique 
of invesugation The fields which seem, on the basis of fre- 
quency, most in need of historical studies are psychology and 
measurement, and elementary education, although it is recog- 
nized that infrequency may not always be a valid criterion 
of needed research in a given area 

Loomis suggests two important types of historical research 
in the curriculum area, utilizing sources other than textbooks 
and courses of study, namely, well-kept records of actual teach- 
ing procedures and case studies of the pedagogical growth of 
pupils. The University of Chicago Laboratory Schools have 
been keeping such detailed records over a number of years, 
and at intervals reports on teaching procedures in given school 

9 Carter V Oood, “Fields and Types of Research in Ldtication. 1018-1931,” Journal 
of Educational Reseatth, XXIV (June, 33-43 
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subjects are appearing, the plan being to cover each field once 
in three years/” 

In the appendix is a selected list of problems considered 
worthy of investigation in the history of education, although 
they are rather large in scope for the beginner in historical re- 
search, who may do better by selecting a smaller topic such as 
the history of the local high school " Criteria foi the selection 
of a problem have been discussed in Chapter 11, and the train- 
ing of the research worker is considered in Chapter XV 
Although no supporting data in terms of frequencies are 
immediately available at this writing, the authors have ob- 
served that many competent scholars sense the futility of 
,'many of the superficial surveys and questionnaire studies and 
are turning again to educational history, as well as to experi- 
mentation, for aid in solving their problems However, this 
statement must not be interpreted to mean that different types 
of research compete with each other Selection and evaluation’ 
of a method of investigation should be determined by purpose 
Obviously, educational history cannot tell a superintendent 
how other school systems are making adaptations to a period 
of economic depression and social disturbance, although it 
can show how such cycles of stress have been weathered in the 
^past As a practical pursuit, with functional purposes and 
social need to be served, the history of education seeks to 
answer three rather different types of questions' 

The question of evolution How did progressive education arise 
and develop? We seek to estabbsh trends 

' 2 The question of resemblance How is education m Denmark like 
that of Italy, and how unlike? We institute corpparisons 
3 The question of value Why should the chief state school officer 
be chosen by a lay board rather than by popular election? We hnd 
causes and reasons 

10 A K Loomis, ''Needed Research in the Curriculum,” Journal of Educattonai 
Research, XXIX (October, 1935), 136-30 

it H G Good, *'The Possibilities ol HistiKical Research,” Journal of Educattoni^ 
Reseorch. XXIX (October, i 93 S). 148-53 
12 Ibid , p. 149 
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COLLECTION OF DATA 

No matter what the type of research, after the problem has 
been selected, defined, and delimited, the next step is to collect 
data pertii^t to the solution of the problem In historical 
research the classification of source materials is important, 
although most existing classifications are open to criticism 

Historical sources. Vincent divides historical materials into 
(i) consciously transmitted information, including (a) written 
sources (chronicles, annals, biographies, memoirs, diaries, 
genealogies, and certain classes of inscriptions), (b) oral tradi- 
tion (ballads, anecdotes, tales, and saga), and (r) artistic 
productions (historical paintings, portraits, scenic sculpture, 
and coin types) , (2) relics or unconscious testimony (human 
remains, language, institutions, products of the hand, imple- 
ments, fine arts, literature, etc ) , and (3) inscriptions, monu- 
ments, and public documents of certain types, all of which may 
possess characteristics belonging to the first two types of 
sources This third group has sometimes been labeled 
•‘memorials.” 

Ordinarily it is not difficult to distinguish between the 
written records or documents, which man has prepared with 
the deliberate purpose of transmitting information, and relics 
or remains of man’s activity (written or otherwise), which 
have been handed down from the past without the conscious 
intention of imparting information. However, even in difficult 
cases, it is essential to classify historical materials in terms 
of conscious intent to leave recorded information or of uncon- 
scious testimony in the form of relics or remains. 

Vincent stresses the fact that differences between “memo- 
rials” and transmitted testimony are not always immediately 
apparent, but must be determined as a vital part of historical 
research.’* He suggests tfiat a tombstone containing only the 
name of a man is a rejife of the past, but that when dates are 

13 J M Vincent, Hutortcal Reicarch, p i8 New York Henry Holt and Co, 1911. 

14 Ibid , Chapter II 

F M Fling, cp cit., pp 44^6 
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inclutied, the historical record begins, and when the epitaph 
recounts the deeds and virtues of the deceased, the relic be- 
comes a memorial with the characteristics of a document or 
consciously transmitted information 

Another writer (Fling, see footnote 14) uses the term “tradi- 
tion” to cover all materials containing the impressions made 
upon individual minds bv man’s past activities, whether in 
written, oral, or pictorial form, which includes the same area 
as Vincent’s first major division cited earlier 

Certain difficulties have been encountered in seeking to learn 
from recorded experience 

The record is incomplete and otherivise defective from several 
causes The making of records requires time, money, and wisdom So 
does their preservation The records of one of the most illustrious 
of all our state school officials were taken out of the State House 
by a successor in the office and burned — perhaps because they were 
out of dale' And records must be made available if they are to be 
useful Other factors are in\ol%-cd Each age records what it 

considers to be of interest or value, (2) what it has the eye to see, 
and (3) the will to make known No age is able to anticipate very 
completely the questions to which following ages will seek the answers 
We cannot make new records of past events and conditions, and there- 
fore we must learn from such records as we have 

Sources in educational history. Probably the most useful 
and pertinent classification of historical sources in education is 
twofold, reports of events (called documents) and physical 
objects of historical value (called remains or relics). 

In an excellent article H. G Good points out that “remains” 
in the history of education are numerous, but have never re- 
ceived adequate attention He considers as remains • school 
buildings and their furnishings, photographs of buddings or 
furnishings, or of children, teachers, and parents engaged in 
educational activities, forms of diplomas, attendance, and cer- 
tificates, and record blanks, various physical devices of the 

H G Good, "The Possibilities^ of Histturica! Reswarch," Journal oj Educattomil He 
search, XXIX (October, 19?^), 14S 

iflH G Good, “Historical Research m Education,’* Edurattonal Resrarch BHlirtxn 
IX (January 8 and 22, and February 5 1930), y-tS, 39-47, 74-^ The authors arc much 
indebted lo these articles in the present discussion 
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school for teaching, punishment, exercise, or health , textbooks, 
manuscript exercise-books made by pupils, and pupils’ maps 
and drawings, and under certain conditions all kinds of writ- 
ten materials, if the problem is to observe what people un- 
consciously reveal about themselves rather than to determine 
what they consciously or deliberately say about themselves 
If one were studying correspondence during the da>s before 
Noah Webster, to determine variations in spelling, rather than 
the messages deliberately recorded in the letters in question, 
such sources would properly be classified as remains On the 
other hand, if these same letters are analyzed to secure infor- 
mation concerning attitudes toward public education, they are 
considered as documents Obviously a diploma in blank is a 
remain, but when filled in with the name of “John Jones” and 
with testimony concerning his character and scholastic attain- 
ments, it becomes a document. Textbooks and exercise-books 
are not deliberately or consciously recorded descriptions of 
school practice and procedu'-e during a given period, despite 
the light they throw on such problems, and therefore must be 
considered remains. However, the annual report or written ac- 
count by a person such as Horace Mann, or the oral testimony 
of an eye-witness, who observed these books in use and even 
quoted sections from them would be a document 
In the case of a document, the brain of one human being 
and the attempt of the observer to record his impression of 
what happened have come between the original event and the 
user of the source materials — for example, the opinion of a 
judge, minutes prepared by the secretary of a board of educa- 
tion, a superintendent’s annual report, a school-survey report, 
I a college catalogue, or a course of study. Thus, historical docu- 
ments, when used to learn what has been deliberately recorded 
in them, include everything that has been written about the 
past. The previously mentioned article by Professor Good con- 
tains a helpful classification of documents, prepared for workers 
in the history of education.^' 


IT Ib$d . p 12 
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I Legislative acts such as constitutions, laws, charters 
II Court decisions 

III Executive and other official records 

A Proceedings of administrative officers and bodies 

1 ‘ Minutes of boards of education 

2 Reports and orders of principals, superintendents, presi- 
dents 

3 Reports of committees including recommendations for 
executive action 

4 Systems of student records, salary lists, etc 

B Proceedings of deliberative bodies such as the National 
Education Association the North Central Association, etc 
C Reports of commissions, for example, “School Inquiry” 

D Reports of school surveys and of official observers, for 
example, the report of Cousin 
E Courses of study 

F Catalogues, prospectuses, advertisements 

IV Newspapers and periodicals 
A Articles 

B News notices 
C Advertisements 
V Per.sonal materials 

A Autobiographies, memoirs, reminiscences and biographies 
B Annals and histones written b> actors in the events narrated 
C Letters 

D Legal instruments executed by individuals in a personal 
capacity, contracts, wills, and deeds 
E Legal instruments conferring powers upon individuals; for 
example, certificates 
F Lecture notes 

VI Literary materials, as the novels of Charles Dickens or Edward 
Eggleston (All literature has a potential use m the history of 
education A great amount of such material is found in the pub- 
lications of the Early English Text Society and similar bodies ) 

Primary and secondary sources. In attempting to solve a 
definite, answerable, and significant problem m the history 
of education, it must be remembered that primary sources are 
the only solid bases of historical work Primary sources are 
the original documents or remains, the first witnesses to a fact. 
Reference to the preceding lists of documents and remains 
provides illustrations of primary sources. The court stenog- 
rapher’s record and the newspaper reporter’s account of a trial 
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are primary sources (records of what the writers saw and 
heard), while an account of the trial (an editorial for exam- 
ple), by one not present, even though based on a stenographic 
report, tends to lose its primary character'" In other words, 
only one mind, that of the observer of the event, should come 
between the original happening and the user of the sources 

However, in one instance a source may be primary and in 
another secondary Ordinarily textbooks in the history of 
education are secondary sources, usually many times removed 
from the original event, but for the worker who washes to 
study the organization used by writers in this field these books 
become primary. 

It is necessary in some historical studies to begin with sec- 
ondary sources and to work back to the primary sources when 
the latter are not known in the beginning For example, in 
making up a list of old arithmetic textbooks, it may be neces- 
sary to begin with encyclopedias, available articles and bibliog- 
raphies on the subject, histories of arithmetic, etc , w'hich are 
secondary sources, and from these work back to the arithmetic 
texts, the primary sources, in this instance 

In spite of insistence on the use of primary sources, members 
of graduate departments of instruction are able to cite ex- 
treme instances of apparently immature graduate students who 
seem totally unable or unwilling to go beyond a few secondary 
sources on a given educational topic In a purported study 
of the educational history of a j’unior high school in a large 
city, the local newspapers and the reports of the school board 
were scarcely touched, the former being used only twice In 
treating the development of art education in the same school 
system, a candidate for the Master’s degree devoted 122 of a 
total of 188 citations to five secondary sources A student, who 
had previously mishandled a study involving a battery of 
standard tests, in turning to the educational development of 
a state school system over a given period of time, never seemed 


1 8 Ibta , p 43 

19 Ibid . PP 43-7» 74-6. 
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to get beyond a state history or two (secondary sources), ex- 
cept for the reminiscences of a minister and the notes of a 
federal officer An historical investigation, in its preliminary 
form, of higher education in another state utilized almost en- 
tirely existing state histories, seemingly unaware of the mate- 
rials to be found in college catalogues, presidential reports, 
and other official records As a matter of fact, the bibliography 
included only three college catalogues, one volume of statistics, 
two handbooks, one letter, and one annual state report 

Bibliographical and library procedure. Tt will be recog- 
nized that historical research involves more intensive biblio- 
graphical work and library usage than either the experimental 
or survey types of research The method of canvassing educa- 
tional literature and evidence was outlined rather fully in 
Chapter III Form for bibliography and footnotes will be 
illustrated in Chapter XIII .Mthough the problem of docu- 
mentation is associated with the writing of the narrative, in 
the collection of data the beginning worker should be cau- 
tioned to assemble full bibliographical information in his note 
system to facilitate proper documentation Valuable assistance 
in the compilation of the bibliography and m the use of avail- 
able library facilities may be secured from Hockett’s detailed 
outline,-" and from Alexander’s briefer treatment 

Note-taking and note systems. It is not desirable or neces- 
sary that the bibliography be completed before note-taking 
begins, the compilation of the bibliography, the study of 
subject-matter, and note-taking may well progress simultane- 
ously throughout the course of the investigation. Since excellent 
and detailed discussions of this phase of historical research 
are available,=““ it seems adequate to present a brief summary 
statement of the procedures involved.-® 


2 t> H C Hockelt, op cit , pp. 7-45 

21 Carter Alexander, oP cU , pp 213-S 

22 E W Dow, Principles of a Note-bystem Jor Htstoncal Studies New York The 
Century Co,, 1924 I’p 124 

H C HockcU, op at, pp 10*25 46-55 
Carter Alexander, op at , pp 80-90 

28 H G Good, “Hi«ttorical Research in Education,'^ op ctt , pp 77-8 
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To make good progress in answering historical questions the student 
should collect the material systematically For this purpose he will 
need a well-arranged plan of note-taking W H Prescott because of his 
blindness deliberatelv acquired the ability to hold in mind and to 
place into an orderly sequence the details of long chapters of his 
works, but most people are not geniuses If they want to have access 
to large quantities of detailed information they must write it down 
This means a system of notes Great historians like McMaster, James 
Ford Rhodes, and Edward Gibbon arc known to ha\’c taken the notes 
for their extensive writings in bound note-books Of this practice one 
can only say that they succeeded by means of a system that is not 
the best 

A note-system should be flexible, that is. it should be possible to 
add to it at any point without disarranging the older material, and 
it should be possilile to rearrange the notes at will This requires that 
the notes be taken on separate sheets, slips, or cards Each piece 
should as far as possible contain a complete item, but when the matter 
to be noted is too extensive it may be continued on successive pieces 
and these numbered in series Not more than one item should ever 
be placed upon a single piece Eaih piece should have a subject- 
heading at the top and a margin for indexing, etc , at the left For 
most kinds of historical note-taking two sizes of p.aper are desirable 
What the sizes shall be will be determined by convenience in using 
and convenience m filing Probably the most useful sizes are the 
5 X 5 or 4 X 6 cards for small items and the ordinary lettcrsize paper 
for larger passages 

About three different kinds of notes are regularly made by historical 
workers The first is the Jjibliographical note which always contains 
the standard data, author, title, pages, place and date of publication, 
and other formal facts about a document It should usually have in 
addition a brief analysis of the contents and some account indicating 
the uses and the defects of the document The second kind is the 
sujjject note which contains one item of information about a particular 
topic, with the .source whence it was obtained The great body of 
notes collected by any student will usually come under this head One 
caution may be given here. Do not copy out long passages in readily 
accessible works but rather abbreviate and summarize A third kind 
may be called the method notes In collecting such material one con- 
stantly comes across suggestions or thinks of ideas which seem useful 
in interpreting the facts Such suggestions or interpretative ideas do 
not fit into either subject or bibliographical entries, but they must 
be noted or they will be forgotten Finally, when any extensive body of 
information is collected, an index and a more or less elaborate system 
of cross references become useful Each card or sheet will indeed 
have, at the top. a title which gives in a word or two the particular 
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contents of that piece These titles themselves form a sort of index 
But the cards are constantly being rearranged for special purposes A 
separate index, modified from time to time, -will help in the final 
organization and discussion of the materials 


CRITICISM OF D\TA 

After the appropriate records of the past have been located, 
the historian must learn to read them correctly as a basis 
for developing sound ideas of the past, which in turn may 
aid in intepreting present trends and possibly in predicting 
more accurately w'hat may happen in the future 

' He gathers data industriously, of course, but also resourcefully, 
noting particularly any facts which might tend to controvert his pre- 
formed vaews, all unpleasant and unwelcome evidence, scrutinizing 
any discrepancies and disagreements and keeping a sharp eye for 
circumstances previously unnoticed or neglected He looks not only 
for facts but for clues Facts must lead to ideas He must respect 
the facts, but m themselves they are blind He must draw conclusions, 
because he aims not at knowledge merely, but wisdom 

The historian subjects his sources to external and internal 
criticism External criticism is concerned with the genuineness 
of the document itself, whether it really is what it purports 
or seems to be and whether it reads true to the original In- 
ternal criticism deals with the meaning and trustworthiness 
of statements that remain within the document after any spu- 


24 The present enters are greatly indebted to the following authors in this brief 
summary of principles of historical criticism 

F M Fling, The Wrtttng of Utstory An Introduction to Historical Method New 

Haven, Conn Yale Universily Press, 1920 Pp 196 
H C Hockett, Introduction to Research in American History New York The 

Macmillan Co, 1931 P^ 168 

Allen JohnsOTi, The Histortan and Historical Evidence New York Charles Scribner 5 
Sons, 1926 Pp i8o 

J J Jusserand and Others, The Writing of History New York Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1926 Pp vii -|- X43 

C V Langlois and C Selgoobos, Introduction to the Study of History New York 
Henry Holt and Co , 1898. Pp xxvii -f- 350 
W, E Spahr and R J Swenson, Methods and Status of Scientific Research Ne^ 

York Harper and Bros , 1930 Pp xu -b 534 
J M Vincent, Bistoncol Research An OutUnc of Theory and Practice New York 
Henry Holt and Co, 1911 Pp 350 

2B H G Good, "The Possibilities of Historical Research,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXIX (Oct^r, 1935), 149. 
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rious or interpolated matter has been removed from the text, 
External criticism sometimes is called lower criticism, since 
it is a preliminary and preparatory step, providing the data 
to be used in the second phase known as internal or higher 
criticism. However, there is no sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween these two phases of historical criticism, both progress 
simultaneously in many instances with a great deal of over- 
lapping Jn ^act, external criticism employs internal evidence 
from the document (through a study of its contents), and 
internal criticism uses external evidence concerning authorship, 
time and place of writing, etc These terms, external and in- 
ternal, refer to purpose and not to method or procedure, or 
whether one looks within or without the document to accom- 
plish the desired purpose Both external and internal criticism 
may examine the contents of the document Any differentia- 
tion between the two is in terms of the statements to be 
proved rather than the means employed to establish such proof 
External criticism deals with data relating to form and ap- 
pearance rather than meaning of contents, while internal criti- 
cism weighs the testimony of the document in relation to 
(he truth However, despite the fact that external and internal 
procedures may not be differentiated sharply in the thinking 
of the mature historical worker, it is helpful for the beginner 
to discuss these two phases of historical criticism separately 
External criticism. The first test which the historian applies 
to a document or remain is that of genuineness, called external 
criticism. Specifically, the problems of external criticism in- 
volve the questions of authorship and textual criticism tO' de- 
termine all the conditions which may have influenced the 
production of the document (time, place, purpose, and circum- 
stances of composition), and what part of the document is true 
to the original. Such questions as the following involve prob- 
lems of external criticism, and are also useful in the process 
of internal criticism, that is, in determining the truth and 
value of the statements made in the document.®® 

H G Good, “Historical Researclt is Educatloo,” of cit , pp I7:i8 
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^ I Who was the author, not merely what was his name but what 
were his personality, character, position, and so forth? 

2 What were his general qualifications as a reporter — ^alertness, 
character, bias? 

3 What were his special qualifications and disqualifications as a 
reporter of the matters here treated? 

(а) How was he interested in the events related? 

(б) How was he situated for observation of the events? 

(c) Had be the necessary general and technical knowledge for 
learning and reporting the events? 

4 How soon after the events was the document written? For one 
purpose the century of composition may be sufficient, for another the 
very hour may be essential 

5 How was the document written, from memory, after consulta- 
tion with others, after checking the facts, or by combining earlier 
trial drafts? 

6 How is the document related to other documents? 

(rt) Is it an original source, wholly or in part^ 

(6) If the latter, what paits are original, what borrowed, 
whence? How credible are the borrowed materials? 

(c) How and how accurately is the borrowing done? 

(d) How IS the borrowed material changed, how used? 

The question of authorship is involved in discovering which 
numbers of The Federalist were written respectively by Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and Jay The study of Washington’s “Farewell 
Address” raises the problem of determining what contribution 
each of three men made to it, since Madison drafted a portion 
of it, embodying the President’s suggestions, and Hamilton 
later extended and completed the draft, incorporating addi- 
tional suggestions made by Washington, It is thought that 
some of the presidential messages of Andrew Johnson were 
written by George Bancroft.'' 

Although there may be no great temptation to perpetrate 
hoaxes, frauds, and forgeries in the field of education, such 
trickery has been rather common in the fields of history, lit- 
erature, art, relics, antiques, business documents, natural sci- 
ence, and exploration Vvarious motives operate in the case of 
deception : ( i ) the use of a well-known name may increase the 
sale and prestige of a manuscript; (2) the reputation of promi- 

27 H C Hoebett, op cit , pp 63-64 
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nent persons, who are too busy or who lack the necessary 
training to write effectively, may be increased through em- 
ployment of “ghost” writers, and (3) pseudonyms may be 
used to mystify or to stimulate the curiosity of the public. 
Among the numerous types of invention or forgery which 
appear are. (i) proverbs, epigrams, or witty sayings of fa- 
mous people, who somehow always seem to have had at tongue’s 
end a brilliant phrase or retort at the right moment, (2) 
invented speeches placed in the mouths of famous personages 
by the older historians, after the fashion of novelists, (3) 
insertion of applause in Congressional addresses which never 
were delivered, (4) genealogies and family trees, (5) inter- 
polations or insertions for deceptive purposes by copyists or 
others, and (6) business documents, works of art, relics, and 
antiques 

The problems of genuineness are so varied and intricate 
that frequently separate auxiliary sciences are employed by 
the historian.-® 

Epigraphy is the study of inscriptions and the art of deciphering 
them Diplomatics is the science of charters and diplomas and in- 
cludes a knowledge of the practices of chanceries and of the forms 
used in them Paleography is the study of wnting, which has a history 
all Its own The handwriting of a given scriptorium is usually quite 
characteristic Besides, handwriting varies from age to age so that it 
alone is often quite competent to locate a manuscript in time Philol- 
ogy in all Its branches is of the greatest use in determining date 
and authenticity To give some very elementary examples, the word 
“choose” was in the eighteenth century frequently spelled “chuse”, 
“clothes” was spelled “cloathes”, “entire,” “intire”, and so on The 
young poet, Chatterton, it seems, first wrote out his verses in the 
English of his own day, but wishing to represent them as a “his- 
toncai find,” he then proceeded to give them an antique air by 
substituting ancient words for modern ones Not knowing the older 
language at first hand he resorted to Kersey’s dictionary for these 
older words Kersey, however, had made numerous mistakes, and 
when Chatterton ignorantly copied these, he betrayed both the source 

28 H G Good, "Historical Keseatch in Education,” of cit , pp. 1,1.4 

Also see J M Vmcent, "History and Auxiliary Sciences," in A Guide ta nistericat 
lAttnefjr:, pp. 1-45 New York The Macmillan Co , 1931. 
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of his archaic vocabulary and the fact of his forgery Archaeology 
anthropology, and prehistory in general have had the greatest influence 
upon the study of history, and the first of these might almost be 
called the science of remains Chemistry and the paper-maker's art 
may be able to say, and have often said, that a given document, 
written on woodpulp, for example, and with a particular ink, cannot 
be older than the definite date when these materials were first manu- 
factured Coins and medals are often of great historical value Indeed, 
there is no field or item of human knowledge that may not be called 
upon to give evidence for or against the genuineness of some particular 
document or remain 

Certain letters attributed to Lincoln contain errors of which 
he could hardly have been guilty ■"* In a letter dated May 9, 
1834, is the phrase, “that North East quarter of Section 40 ” 
Since Lincoln was an experienced surveyor, he must have 
known full well that a Congressional township contained only 
thirty-six sections, and could not have made such a blunder 
The same letter states that a family named Bixby was “leaving 
this week for Kansas,” when the territory of Kansas was not 
organized and opened for settlement until 1834, this name 
in all probability was not even in use as early as 1834 

It is true that since the invention and use of printing, as 
well as photography, in the reproduction and transmission of 
documents, the opportunities for error are greatly decreased. 
Before the time of these two inventions, when manuscripts 
and books were copied by hand, it was relatively easy for 
errors of omission and commission to creep into the author’s 
original work, which in the course of the centuries passed 
through the hands of many different copyists 
Internal criticism. After questions of authorship and genu- 
ineness have been answered, and the actual language or text 
of the original document has been determined as nearly as 
possible, it remains for internal or higher. criticism to determine 
the accuracy and value of the statements made. The shift of 

29 R. L Marshall, The Htstmcal Cnttrtsm oj Documents, p 36 London Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1920 
^ H C Hockett, op at . p 66 

P M Angle, Minor Collection A Critictam,’* Atlantic Monthly, CXLllI 

(April, 1929), 516-25 
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emphasis is from the document as such to statements within 
the document Obviously, proof of genuineness of a document 
by external criticism does not guarantee that it tells the truth. 
Although much of internal criticism is textual criticism, it 
also involves such factors as the competence, good faith, posi- 
tion, and bias of the author Internal criticism is positive in 
nature when it seeks to discover the literal meaning and the 
real meaning of the text. It is negative when every possible 
reason is sought for disbelieving the statements made, ques- 
tioning critically the good faith and accuracy of the author 
Of course, both positive and negative criticism are essential in 
historical research, although the student should not go so far 
as to be cynical and hyper-critical 

The literal meaning and the real meaning are usually the 
same in modern documents, although such is not the case for 
many of the older sources Actually to determine even the lit- 
eral meaning of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare is no small 
task for the young student, due to the presence of unfamiliar 
or obsolete terms and reference to strange institutions and 
customs. The student of history must know the language of 
the author and of the time and locality in which he wrote 
The example of Chatterton’s poetry shows how language 
changes with time. The Jewish child who recited the line from 
Hiawatha, “Rose the firs with cones upon them,” as “Rose 
the Cohens with furs upon them,” simply did not know the 
language of Longfellow and of the forest. Even in modern 
documents the real meaning may not be clear due to allegory, 
symbolism, irony, satire, jests, hoaxes, allusions, implications, 
metaphors, hyperboles, and other rhetorical figures and lit- 
erary artifices. Certain political speeches and platforms are 
notorious examples of documents containing ambiguous mean- 
ings, intended as a rule to catch votes. 

Criticism directed toward questioning of the good faith, 
competence, and accuracy of the author is considered negative 
in character. It is reported that the deception of the man who 
pretended to be in touch at sea with the kidnappers of the 
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Lindbergh child was discovered partly through a too accurate, 
too detailed, neatly typed record covering the purported con- 
tacts with the kidnappers Ordinarily one does not keep such 
a record under conditions of stress and strain involving loss 
of sleep, meetings at night on the ocean, nervous tension, etc. 
In other words, a document may be too perfect. 

The author’s motive for writing the document .should be 
examined Too profuse protestations of impartiality may be 
looked upon with suspicion, since, as Shakespeare had Ham- 
let’s mother say, “The lady doth protest too much, me- 
thinks ” .\cctdent or circumstance sometimes forces the 
writer to conceal the truth or to report only a half-truth; 
the relation between military reports and propaganda is well 
known , lists of persons who are to be present at social func- 
tions are frequently in type before the hour of the event, 
without any later check on actual attendance 

Distortion of fact may also result from pe rsonal van ity, a 
desire to flatter one's superiors, bias, an attempt to please Jhe.. 
public, or from l iterary artifice John Smith’s vanity is assigned 
by critics as the reason for doubting the story of his rescue 
by Pocahontas, since it was not until after she had become a 
celebrity (and after her death) that Smith published his state- 
ment.''- The work of historians, artists, and poets subsidized 
by kings must be examined with great care, if the actual facts 
are to be sifted from the flattery which may be included 
jDeshe to assign to an already great character the traits of 
1 1 extraordinary nobility may explain the Parson 'Weems story 
of “George Washington and the Cherry Tree.’”^ 

Bias is associated with such factors as religion, politics, 
class, exaggerated patriotism, and racial antipathy. Certain 
current books in psychology and biology reveal the influence 
of very definite religious dogmas. Histories have varied re- 
markably with the political, racial, national, or regional af- 
i, filiations of the authors — for example, the treatment accorded 

31 ffamlet. Act III, Scene 3, line 340 

32 H C Hockett, op ut , p 94 

38 Ibtd,, p 95 
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the various wars in which the United States has participated, 
especially the Civil War and Revolutionary War. The utter- 
ances of certain contemporaries on public education and the 
curriculum must be evaluated in terms of the social and eco- 
nomic status represented and the vested interests involved. 
Frequently sentiments are expressed in political speeches and 
ceremonial addresses to please the public without strict ad- 
herence to the actual truth 

When more than one statement concerning a given event 
IS available, those which survive the processes of external 
and internal criticism are subjected to additional tests in 
terms of whether they are (1) independent observations, (2) 
made by different workers, (3) belonging to different groups 
with varying affiliations, (4) operating under different con- 
ditions In general, statements made by alleged eye-witnesses 
are discredited, if opposed to the known body of science and 
of historical knowledge. Psychology provides sufficient ex- 
planation of the way in which so-called miracles are reported 
due to ignorance, illusion, hallucination, or extreme stimula- 
tion through the emotions or drugs. 

THr. WRITING OF HISTORY 

After the data have been collected and criticized, there re- 
mains what is in many respects a much more difficult prob- 
lem, namely the synthetic and constructive process, or what 
may be called historical composition.” 

Having collected some information upon a subject the student will 
desire to arrange it and present it in such form that others may get 
the benefit of his studies This is partly a mechanical problem, the 
problem of documentation It is partly a logical problem also, because 
it involves the question of the relative importance of the several 
Items and topics Finally, it Is a philosophical and an artistic problem, 
because every historian, deliberately or in spite of himself, interprets 
what he presents 


84 Ibid , p xoi 

8Q H G Good, “Historical Research in Education,*’ op. cH,, p 78. 
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The mechanical problem of documentation is discussed in 
Chapter XIII. Other examples of forms for footnotes and bib- 
liography, especially adapted to the field of history, are avail- 
able,®® and need not be reproduced here. 

Although the classification and analysis of data are treated 
in Chapter XI, brief comment may be made at this time, 
with special application to historical data. Earlier practice in 
historical writing advocated a strictly chronological type of 
organization involving a series of events broken up into short 
time-units, with virtually no recognition of the possibilities 
of the topical or thematic grouping of materials. An appropri- 
ate combination of the chronological and topical organization 
of historical data seems best, involving consideration of such 
influences or forces as political institutions, law, economics, 
geography, natural resources, social conditions, war, national 
culture, race, education, art, literature, religion, great leaders, 
etc A good example of the topical or functional organization 
of the history of education, combined with a definite time 
sequence, is cited earlier in this chapter." 

The successful writer must know the historical value and 
significance of each topic, in other words, he must possess 
his torical perspectiv e. Though many data, painstakingly gath- 
ered, may have to be discarded to promote condensation, con- 
centration, and precision, there should be left no opportunity 
for too many details to crowd out the main actors or events 
of the historical narrative. Too many of the older historians 
have departed from the main theme on side excursions which 
involved anecdotes or the subjective impressions of the given 
author. Herodotus in telling the story of Greece often in- 
serted an anecdote concerning some other country, which 
probably led to another similar tale, and by the time the 
author had returned to Greece, the reader had taken an 
imaginary trip to Babylon or Africa.*® 

Problems of interpretation such as formulation of hy- 

80 H C Hockett, op at, pp 116-30. 

87 R. W Tyler, op ctt 

88 J M Vincent, op cit., pp. 390-x 
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potheses, constructive reasoning, inference, use of analogy, 
cause and effect, generalization, and prediction aie not pe- 
culiar to history, and Chapters IV, XI, and XII are con- 
cerned with such topics. Concerning one of the most important 
and difficult of these problems, causation, early history dif- 
fered materially from modern history in that trivial causes 
were associated with important happenings and great social 
events Thus, the rebuilding of Jerusalem was attributed to 
a dream of Darius, king of Persia. The cackling of a flock 
of geese saved Rome , and Cleopatra at the height of her ca- 
reer ended her life by the bite of an asp, leaving Rome free 
to develop further its great power Therefore, the older historian 
would have it that the world was profoundly influenced by 
the cackling of gee.se and the bite of an asp Even recent writ- 
ers have attributed great events or movements to divine 
providence, political causation, or some ‘ great man ” Obvi- 
ously, any adequate attempt to write the history of a people, 
which includes their institutions, must consider geography and 
physiography, the physical and mental characteristics of the 
people, cultural conditions (language, literature, customs, re- 
ligion, art, commerce, science, etc ), and political or govern- 
mental institutions (constitutional provisions, legislation, and 
court decisions) However, psycho-analysis of the minds and 
motives of actors who played on the stage of history many 
years ago must be attempted, if at all, with great caution. 

The literary style of effective historians has conformed to 
the age in which they lived, for example, the work of Gibbon 
and Macaulay. Of course it is not expected that modern stu- 
dents will imitate the early American historians (Prescott, 
Motley, and Bancroft) who were patriots as well as literary 
artists in their fields; one, Bancroft, is even oratorical in his 
first editions.^^ To-day, writing can be, and is, effective with 
greater simplicity, with less appeal to the emotions. However, 
it must be admitted that certain historical problems lend 

Jbtd , pp 363-4 

40 Ibid , p 387 

41 Ibtd , pp 305-13 
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themselves with considerable difficulty to a graceful and inter- 
esting style, for example, the constitutional and legal basis of 
a state school system Finally, certain reservations must be 
maintained in considering history as an art, in particular a lit- 
erary art The details of the picture or of the novel are filled 
in through the sheer play of the painter’s or author’s imagina- 
tion This, the historian will not do, if he is interested in the 
objectivity and detachment of science For this reason certain 
gaps may be present in authentic history. 

Before undertaking research in educational history, the be- 
ginning student should study carefully the available literature 
dealing with the problems of historical composition,'- prob- 
lems which have been presented here only in outline In the 
(hapter bibliography are numerous other discussions of the 
several problems of historical research 

THE HISTORICAL METHOD APPLIED TO A SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM (an illustration) 

Now that the various aspects of historical method have 
been analyzed at some length, it should be profitable to the 
reader to cite an extended illustration of the manner in which 
this method is applied to a definite educational problem of 
current interest To use a single problem, to which the various 
steps in historical research aie applied seems preferable to 
a different topic for each stage, since this represents a func- 
tional approach similar to work on a graduate thesis. F^or- 
tunately for present purposes, an admirable example is 
available.*® 

'IS F M Fling, op cit , Chapters VIT VIII 
M C H(Kkctt, op nt , pp 112-41 
Allen Johnson, op. iit , Chapter VII 
C V Liingiois find C Seignobos, op nt , Book III 
W E Spahr and R J Swenscwi, op nt , Chapter XI 
J M Vincent, op ctt , Chapters XXIl-XXVI 

43 H G Good, “The Possibilities of Historical Research,” Journal of Educaitonal 
Research, XXIX (October, 1935), 148-53 Tor a different illustration dealing with com- 
pilation of a hst of arithmetic textbooks published within the present limits of the 
Cnited States during the eighteenth century, see H G Good “Histoncal Research 1^ 
Education,” op ctt, pp 41-7, 74-6, 
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Before we can examine the record intelligently we must come to it 
with a problem What problem’ How did progressive education 
arise and develop’ Any selection, and therefore this one, immediately 
involves us in a definition W’hat is progressive education? More than 
likely w'e do not exactly know, but wc must begin and therefore we 
shall assume, tentatively and for the present, th at progress ive educa-_ 
tion IS that complex of theories and practices which set s T ctuIdjJjiaL. 
^5 an inquiring learner in the midst of society and the world, ftnd_ 
says, “Whatever ye do, do for him”, which says that Die school, if 
there is a school, exists for the child as he now W'hich says ^hat 
education is growth and life and that learning is involved in these, 
wTiich demands for grow^th and life a rich and 'weH-organized mat erial ~ 
ancT social environment in which teachers and children learn with and _ 
Trom each other by inquiring, discovering, making, sharing, and en- 
Ibylng T hat is progressive education for us, just now Where did it 
come from’ 

A little examination will show that there are at least four elements 
in this definition There is the element of general educational theory 
We might start with “the mother school ’ of Comenius Many ideas also 
come proximately from Rousseau through Pcstalozzi who in turn 
furnished the starting-point for two great complementary writers, 
Herbart and Froebel All these and especially the last two, have been 
criticized and partially caught up in the current restatements of Dgwey 
who IS, however, strongly influenced by a pragmatic philosophy and 
by his interest in social institutions, especially Industrial and demo- 
cratic institutions In so far as progressive education is to be studied 
in the writers, we must go first to the.se and then to others more 
, remote from the main line Everywhere wc must select the pertinent 
elements and reject those which do not belong to the tradition which 
we are studying 

And there is the psychology of childhood which discloses a child 
who IS not a blank of paper for teachers to write upon, as Locke 
.had it, or the empty pitcher to be filled, of Dickens’ satire, but an 
organism with impulses, appetites, a thirst for knowledge and life, 
and purposes Childhood implies capacity for growth, maturity, a 
corresponding social deficiency, for it often connotes an unwillingness 
to make new adjustments When, not so long ago, the small child 
began to come into the school and his social and mental immaturity 
became apparent, the problem of education was presented in more 
extreme terms than ever before Here again Comenius made a be- 
ginning, and perhaps the wisest of all Rousseau’s words was the 
phrase “Begin by making a careful study of your children for it 
IS clear that you know nothing about them” It is equally clear that 
child study and genetic p sychology are important elements in the 
development of progressive education ~ ’ “ 
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In the third place progressive education demands a nch env iron- r~, 
ment o£^ garden, shqgSj^ sch ool thc alers, studi os, p rinting p resses, 
laboratories, and equipment of ev ery fan d It is a fascinating task tO| 
trace how Ihvehfibh Tias made possible an educational environment) 
which, as Dewey says, is not only for listening but also for doing > 
How society has furnished the materials to enrich the school and/ 
how the school has gone out into the world is all a part of the story ,1 

And there are the progressive schools and their practices Perhapsl< 
we should begin with Vittorino who decorated the walls of “La Casa 
Giocosa,” the Joyful House, with frescoes of children at play and 
who played with his children The infant school movement of the 
last century, Keilhau, whose famous pupil, Georg Ebers, has left 
an invaluable record of Froebel’s first school, the Kindergarten, the 
English Hazelwood of Thomas Wright Hill and his famous sons, must 
be considered The Abbotsholme of Cecil Reddie was founded in 
i88q Its lineage can be clearly traced, and its descendants are 
Bedales, the LandcrzuiliiirtRshetme of Germany and the Ecole des 
Roches of France, all of which, if not modelled on Abbotsholme, were 
certainly inspired by it Dewey’s small school in Chicago (1896), 
the Francis W Parker School in the same city (1901), Menam’s 
Elementary School at Columbia, Missouri {1904) are American ex- 
amples, but Felix Adler's Workingmen’s School in New York (1880) 
and the resulting Ethical Culture School had many progressive features 
from the beginning 

TTiese four elements must certainly be studied if we wish to know 
how progressive education has come to be Nor should we omit the 
influence up on education of sciencCj^ of the humanitaiian im pulse, 
of democracy _Ts an ethical ideal^ of industry^^ at^ the influence 
upon the education of normal children of the study and^^ducation of 
n^ntal and sensory defective All have made contributions tq.pro;J^ 
gressive education Beyond these contributing factors there is an 
extensive criticism of progressive education which is a part of the 
movement and the record 

Some of the sources for a study of the development of progressive 
education are evidently accessible in books and magazmes That much 
has been indicated by the titles and names already given Use the 
Readers' Guide, Education Index, biographical dictionaries, general 
reference works, and files of the magazine. Progressive Education 
Use the most general sources first, even textbooks, summary as they 
are, to get leads; but turn away from them as rapidly as possible to 
special and original sources Make your bibhography as you go on, 
including both titles you have exariilned and those you will examine 
later. Much can be done by wise browsing in likely areas in a 
university library That is how we secure the previously neglected 
and unnoticed facts. Recent institutional developments and current 
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practices may be obtained from those actively participating in the 
movement 

It IS not the best plan in most subjects to attempt a large, certainly 
not an exhaustive, bibliography at the start We should begin isith 
a few sources, take notes from them, providing carefully for adequate 
documentation, and gather new sources as we proceed, The notes 
should contain at least three kinds of materials information on the 
subject with the references, leads for further information, and ideas, 
the things suggested by your investigation Do not trust to memory 
Nobody has a good memory in historical investigation 

Having found some sources and gathered some materials, how shall 
we read and evaluate them^ That demands two kinds of qualifications, 
technical and philosophical Bv technical qualifications we mean ability 
to judge the accuracy of a report from internal and external evidence, 
ability to detect bias and to criticize it, to find corrective and amplify- 
ing sources Every teacher knows how difficult it is to develop sound 
critical sense in students How they love to repeat what they have 
read or have been told, just as they have read and heard it There is, 
of course, not only credulity but also occasional hypercnticism Both 
arc to be avoided Sound criticism demands open-mindedness, intel- 
ligence information, and patient thought and investigation Bv philo - 
sophical qualifications is meant that every investigator must have a 
position of his own, a considered view of education on the ba.sis of 
which he judges In progressive education there arc several varieties 
the lunatic fringe which showed itself, to take a distant example for 
safety’s sake, in Hamburg, Germany after the World War, the merely 
diplomatic, half-unwilling kind, an<i the enthusiastic but critical and 
well-informed variety Every historical writer on this or any other 
subject must interpret, and his interpretation will have more value 
if he has a conscious and deliberately formulated standpomt and 
philosophy 


LEGAL KESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

Study of legal materials pertaining to educational problems 
is clearly a type of historical research, as illustrated in the 
list of doctoral dissertations and in the outline of source ma- 
terials presented earlier in this chapter The same problems of 
collecting data, of criticism, and of interpretation, are present 
in legal research, and since these topics have been discussed 
earlier in this chapter they do not require emphasis here. 

Although the concern of the school administrator and board 
member with school law is apparent, the interest of the class- 
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room teacher in such problems can be justified without much 
difficulty. The right of the teacher to control children going 
to and from school, the teacher’s liability for injury to chil- 
dren while at school, and the court’s influence on the cur- 
riculum are all legal problems There seems no logical reason 
why teachers and field workers should feel limited in their 
investigations to studies of present-day teaching methodology 
and curriculum reorganization Much worth-while work can, 
and should, be done in the field of historical and legal research 
in education by way of providing a sound foundation for the 
evaluation and testing of current materials, methods, and types 
of school organization It is true that the worker in legal 
research must have access to a law library, and this necessity 
has limited most investigations in this field to students on a 
university campus working toward graduate degrees 

For purposes of research in education, the law may be classi- 
fied into- (i) statutory law (constitutional provisions and 
legislative or statutory enactments), and (2) case or common 
law (principles applied by the courts in deciding issues not 
covered by statutory law) Edwards urges the desirability of 
distinguishing between these two classes of law in order to 
prevent erroneous conclusions of a serious nature ** 

Suppose that the constitution or the statutes of a state provide 
that school districts shall be liable for accidents to pupils while under 
the jurisdiction of the school authorities A case comes into the court 
involving the liability of a school district for injuries sustained by a 
pupil while attending school Tlie court has no choice in the matter, 
it merely applies a clearly expressed rule of the statutes and holds 
the district liable But suppose there is nothing in the statutes gov- 
erning the case Then the court bases its decision on what it deems 
to be sound principles of public policy The principle adopted by the 
court constitutes a common-law principle for that jurisdiction 

A number of studies have been made of legislative enact- 
ments and constitutional provisions for the school, and of the 
history of educational legislation, but the organization of case 
law (decisions of the courts) concerning school issues has been 

N~ewton Edv^ards. *'Meihods and Materials of Legal Research,’* Revtew oj Educar 
ttonal Rfstarch, IV (February, 1934). 85 * 9 > 
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rather neglected until the past few years. Much of the law in 
which school people are interested is found in court decisions 

Edwards cautions the student of school law concerning prin- 
ciples to be observed in the evaluation of a case . 

In determining the authority of a case, one must keep clearly m 
mind the controlling facts When the facts in different cases are 
similar in some respects but unlike in others, it is important to make 
certain that the differences are not of such a character as to distin- 
guish the one case from the other Those who have had little experi- 
ence in evaluating court decisions are very likely to regard cases as 
identical when in reality they should be distinguished For example, 
suppose that one is interested in the law governing the right of a 
school board to require vaccination as a condition of school attend- 
ance A case is found in which a school board on the outbreak of an 
epidemic of smallpox in the community, passed a rule excluding from 
school all children who had not been vaccinated In another case, a 
school board made the same rule, but there was no smallpox in 
the school district The two cases arc not identical, for the facts are 
matenally different The existence of smallpox in the community is 
the distinguishing element Before a case can be considered as an 
authority for another state of facts, the facts in the two situations 
must be sufficiently similar to warrant the application of the same 
legal principles 

It IS more difficult, however, to identify than to distinguish cases 
Facts may be widely different and yet be governed by the same prin- 
ciples of law. One should seek, therefore, not so much to establish 
identity of fact as to establish identity of principle As an illustration, 
a school board may wish to know whether it has authority to permit 
the use of a school-house as a social center The fundamental issue is 
May school property be used for purposes other than conducting a 
public school? All cases, therefore, having to do with such uses of 
school property should be examined Again, a pupil publishes in the 
local newspaper a poem which is a "take-off” on the faculty He is 
suspended until he apologizes. In another case a pupil is suspended 
because he attends a moving-picture show in violation of a school- 
board regulation The facts m the two cases may seem widely different, 
but they have one important element in common The school board in 
each instance is attempting to control the acts of pupils off the school 
grounds after school hours Success in interpreting judicial decisions 
depends very largely on ability to distinguish cases in which the facts 
are very similar and to relate cases in which the facts seem to have 
little m common 

4 IS Newton Edwards, “Where and How to Find the Law Relating to Publlc-SchooJ 
AdmiDistration,’’ Elfmentary Schoci Journai, XXVII (September, 19 j6). 14-J4 
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Care, moreover, must be exercised in distinguishing that portion of 
a decision which is authoritative and that which is only dicta Not 
infrequently, a judge, in rendering an opimon, makes statements with 
regard to matters not before the court for settlement These remarks 
may be merely illustrative For example, if a court is reviewing a 
case testing the authority of a school board to prohibit membership m 
high-school fraternities and the statement is made that a school board 
would ha\e the authority to exclude unvaccinated children, such a 
statement is only dicta and can have little, if any authority Only 
those portions of an opinion which deal with the issues before the 
court arc authoritative 

A helpful outline of primary sources of the law and of 
guides to primary sources is as follows. 


PRIMARV SOURCLS OP THE LAW 


I Constitutions 

1 Constitution of the United States 

A Found in United States Revised Statutes, Federal Stat- 
utes Annotated, United States Compiled Statutes, and 
United States Statutes Annotated 

B Found also in revised statutes, annotated statutes, com- 
piled statutes, or codes of the various states 

2 State constitutions 

A Found in revised statutes, annotated statutes, compiled 
statutes, or codes of the various states 
II Acts of Congress and state legislatures 

1 Acts of Congress 

A Acts recently passed (advance edition) 

(1) Official 

(а) Slip laws issued by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D C 

(б) Statutes of the United States, published at the 
end of each session of Congress, commonly 
known as “Pamphlet Laws” 

(2) Unofficial 

(а) Federal Repiorter Supplement 

(б) Federal Statutes Annotated Supplement — issued 
quarterly in pamphlet form 

(c) United States Compiled Statutes Annotated 
(i) Pamphlet supplements issued at short in- 
tervals 


*»lb$d, pp, <5-10 Also see Carter Alexander, op cit , pp 100-p 
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B, Acts m force 

(1) Official 

(a) United States Revised Statutes, 2d ed , 1878 
Contains statutes in force December i, 1873 

(I) Supplement, Vol i, 1874-Q1 

(II) Supplement, Vol 2, i8g2-igoi 

(b) United States Statutes at Large, igoi to date 

(2) Unofficial 

(a) Federal Statutes Annotated, 2d cd Contains all 

' general laws of the Vnited States in force 

January i, 1016 

(I) Annual supplements, toiS to date 

(II ) Quarterly pamphlet supplements 

(b) United States Compiled Statutes Annotated 
iqt6 

(i ) Annual supplements 

(11) Pamphlet supplements issued at short in- 
tervals 

(iii) Ad\ance sheets published in Federal Re- 
porter 

2 Acts of state legislatures 

A Session laws At the end of each session of the legis- 
lature each slate publishes in one or more volumes all the 
laws passed at that session These arc commonly known 
as “session laws ’’ 

B Revisions Called Compiled Statutes, Consolidated 
Statutes, Revised Statutes, or Codes 
III Court decisions 

I United States Supreme Court Reports 
A Official 

(i) United States Reports (These reports are cited as 
follows I Dali 56, 10 Cranch 67, qa US 08 > The 
first ninety volumes are cited by the name of the 
reporter 

(a) Dallas (1-4 US) 

(b) Cranch (5-13 US) 

(c) Wheaton (14-25 US) 

(d) Peters (26-41 US) 

(e) Howard (42-65 US) 

(/) Black (66-67 U S ) 

(g) Wallace (68-90 US) 

(A) United States, 91 to date 

B. Unofficial 

(i) Supreme Court Reporter (Cited as follows 185 S 
Ct 45 ) Contains cases from 1882 to date Current 
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opinions may be found in advance sheets issued dur- 
ing term time of court 

(2) United States Supreme Court Reports, Lawyers’ 
Edition (Cited as follows 24 L Ed 231 ) Contains 
all opinions of Supreme Court to date Current opin- 
ions may be found in advance sheets issued during 
term time of court. 

Stale court reports 
A Official 

(ij State reports Each state publishes reports of its 
courts of final jurisdiction (Cited as follows 142 
111 75, 05 Ga 68 ) 

B Unofficial 

(1) National Reporter System Decisions of ail courts of 
authority, state and federal (Cited as follows iS 
Atl 58, 24 N E 70, 10 Pat 100 ) 

(a) Atlantic Reporter, 1885 to date Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont 

(b) Northeastern Reporter. 18S5 to date Illinois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio 

(c) Northw'cstern Reporter, 1870 to date Dakota 
Territory, Iowa. Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota. South Dakota, Wisconsin 

(d) Pacific Reporter, 1883 to date Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico. Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming 

(r) Southeastern Reporter. 1887 to date Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. Virginia, West 
Virginia 

(/) Southern Repiorter, 1887 to date. Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi 
(g) Southwestern Reporter. 1886 to date. Arkan- 
sas, Indian Territory, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Texas 

(2) Selected cases 

(a) Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, 1888-1005. (Cited 
as follows 10 L R A 57 ) 

(1) Lawyers’ Report Annotated, New Series, 
igo6-i4 (Cited as follows. 42 L R A, 
fN S 1 00 
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(u) Lawyers’ Report Annotated, igisA, 1916A, 
etc, to loiE (Cited as follows. L. R A 
iqisA 21 ) 

(b) American and English Annotated Cases, 1909- 
16 Continued by Annotated Cases to igid 
(Cited as follows Ann Cas 1913E 1324 ) 

(c) American Law Reports, 1010 to date A con- 
tinuation of Lawvers' Reports Annotated and 
Annotated Cases (Cited as follows 33 A L 
R 59 ) 

(d) American Decisions, 1760-1869 (Cited as fol- 
lows Am Dec 45 ) 

(e) American Reports 1870-87 (Cited as follows 
1 5 Am Rep go ) 

(/) American State Reports, 1882-1912 (Cited as 
follows 20 ^m St Rep 56 ) 


CUIDts ro PRIMARY SOVRCfS <>l THl CASE 1 AW 


I Digests 

I American Digest System 1658 to date a digest of all de- 
cisions of American courts of last resort 

(a) Century Edition known as the Century Digest a digest 
of all decisions of American courts of last resort, 1658- 
i8q6, Volume 43, topic, “Schools and School Districts” 

(b) Decennial Edition, known as First Decennial Digest a 
digest of all decisions of American courts of last resort, 
1897-1906, Volume 17, topic, “Schools and School Dis- 
tricts” 

(c) Second Decennial Edition, known as Second Decennial 
Digest a digest of all decisions of American courts of 
last resort, 1907-16, Volume 20, topic, “Schools and 
School Districts” 

(d) Third Decennial Edition, known as Third Decennial 
Digest a digest of all decisions of American courts of 
last resort, 1916-26, Volume 24, topic, “Schools and 
School Districts” 

(e) American Digest, Current Digest, a digest of all de- 
cisions of American courts of last resort, 1926 to date, 
topic, “Schools and School Districts” 

(/) American Digest, Monthly Edition’ advance sheet 
pamphlets giving digest of current decisions 

(g) Descriptive Word Index to Decennial and all Key-num- 
ber Digests, with supplements to date 
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2 State digests (As a rule, it is better to rely on the American 
Digest System), digest of the decisions of the courts of au- 
thority of a particular state (Examples Massachusetts Di- 
gest, Kansas Digest, Maryland Digest) 

II. Encyclopedias 

1 Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure (1912), Supplements to 
IQ 31 , Volume 35, extensive treatment of school law under 
topic, “Schools and School Districts” (Cited as follows 35 
Cyc 1042) 

2 Ruling Case Law. completed in 1920 with supplements to 
date. Volume 24, topic. “Schools,” a treatise on school law 
based on leading cases extremely helpful (Cited as follows. 
24 R C L sso) 

3 Corpus Juris, Volume 56, topic, “Schools and School Dis- 
tricts” 

III Indexes to annotated cases 

1 Index to Notes in Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, 1888-1918 

2 Index to Notes in Annotated Cases, iooS-iqiS 

3 .American Law Rejxirts, cumulative Index-Digest, 1919 to 
date 

TV Citations 

I Shepard’s Citations separate volumes for the courts of the 
United States and for the courts of each state issued at fre- 
quent intervals, indicates where a case has been cited by 
other courts and enables one to trace the history of a case 
and to es'aluatc it as of the present date 
V Indexes to legal periodicals 

1 Jones’ Index to Legal Periodic.ils to 1809 

2 Chipman’s Index to Legal Periodical Literature, 1898-1908 

3 Index to Legal Periodicals, 1908 to date Quarterly with 
annual cumulations 

The student of school law will find Edwards’ detailed analy- 
sis of the legal basis of school organization and administration 
the most comprehensive treatment available, covering the 
topics of: the school and the state, district organization and 
control, school districts and municipalities, school officers, 
legal authority of boards of education, school-board procedure 
and records, contractual authority and liability of school 
boards, the school money, the school debt, acquisition and 
use of school property, the contractor’s bond, tort liability 
of school districts, personal liability of school officers, employ- 
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ment of teachers, dismissal of teachers, pensions and minimum 
wages, school attendance, rules and regulations of boards of 
education, and discipline and punishment of pupils Two 
other useful surveys of similar legal problems should be men 
tioned ■*'’ 

A valuable bibliographical and summary review of the litera- 
ture in this field includes 398 references which cover the topics 
of federal and state relations to education, the constitutional 
basis of public education, stale administrative organization, 
district organization and control, administration of local school 
systems, school finance, school property, tort liability of 
school districts, officers, and teachers, the legal status of teach- 
ers, the legal status of pupils, textbooks and curriculum, and 
legal aspects of higher education^” Suggestive discussions of 
a more general type, without specific reference to legal prob- 
lems in education, deal with jurisprudence as a field for re- 
search,’'" the politico-juristic approach to problems in social 
science," ' and the use of the law library 

Numerous studies and theses of a legal character are listed 
annually under the headings of “educational laws and legis- 
lation” or “educational legislation” in the bibliography of edu- 
cational research issued by the Office of Education The 
scope of the problems in this field may be illustrated by the 
following titles of Doctors’ dissertations 

1 “Constitutional Limitations on Legislation for the Common 
School ” 

2 “A Study of the Control of Education through Freeholders 
Charters of California Cities and Counties ’’ 

47 Newton Edwards T/ze Courts and the Pubitc Sthaols Chicago University of 
Chicago Press, 1935 I’p xvi 582 

48 H R 7 rusler, Essfnttah of School Law ^fiiwaukee, Wis Bruce Publishing Co, 
1927 Pp xlvi 4- 478 

Frederick Weltzin, The Legal Authority of the American Pubitc School Grand Forks, 
N B Mid'West Book Concern, 1931 Pp 386 

49 ‘The Legal Basis of Education,” Review of Educational Research, III (December, 
1 W 3 ), S69-468. 

fio Roscoe Pound. “Jurisprudence/’ Research in the Social Sciences, Chapter VI 
Edited by Wilson Gee New york The Macmillan Co , 1929 

61 H W. Odum and Katherine Jocher. op cti , Chapter XI 

62 W E Spahr and R J Swenson, op cit , Chapter IX 

6s Ruth A. Orav. oti. cti , and other annual bibliographies of the 09 ice of Education 
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3 “Education m Recent Constitutions and Concordats.” 

4 “The Influence of Court Decisions in Shaping School Policies 
in Mississippi ” 

5 “Legislation and Legal Status in the Tax Supported High 
Schools of the State of New York ” 

6 “Legal Basis of Educational Control A Study of Centraliza- 
tion ” 

7 “The Administration of the Local Budget Law in Iowa ” 

8 “The Legal Liability of the School District for Damages ” 

Q “The Legal Implications of the Concept of Education as a 
Function of the Stale ” 

10 “The Constitutional and Legal Basis of Education in New 
Jersey ” 

11 “Legal Aspects m the Administration and Control of Public- 
School Property ” 

I’ “Legal Rights and Obligations of Public-School Students” 

13 “The Constitutional and Legal Basis of Pubhc-School Ad- 
ministration in Virginia ” 

14 “The Constitutional and Legal Bases of Public-School Ad- 
ministration in Oklahoma ” 

15 “A Legal Study of the Centralization of State Control of Edu- 
cation in Indiana (as Revealed by Constitutional Provisions, Legisla- 
tive Enactments and Supreme and Appellate Court Decisions) " 
[These legal studies of state school systems have become numerous ] 

16 ' State Constitutional Provisions for Education Fundamental 
Attitude of the American People Regarding Education as Revealed by 
State Constitutional Provisions ’’ 

17 “Legal Status of the County Superintendent” 

18 “The Contractual Status of California City School Superin- 
tendents " 

ig “Tlie Legal Authority of the American Public School as De- 
veloped by a Study of Liability to Damages ” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND SUMMARIZING STUDIES 

A type of exhaustive bibliographical survey, and of critical 
analysis and interpretation of results, found in certain of the 
summaries of educational research in given fields, approaches 
in character the technique of historical investigation, especially 
where a time span of some length is involved. The same proc- 
esses of collection of data, criticism, and interpretative writing 
are involved. The first-hand reoorts of the various investiga- 
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lions are the primary sources. In the process of criticism 
questions concerning the good faith, competence, accuracy, 
bias, and position of the author must be answered, and the 
study under consideration must be compared with other in- 
vestigations in the same field The writing of the report, 
involving the interpretative, synthetic, and constructive proc- 
esses, requires no less skill and insight than biography, legal 
research, and other types of historical investigation In many 
instances it should be possible through a comparison and syn- 
thesis of results from a number of related studies to reach 
sounder generalizations or to make more definite the con- 
clusions previously formulated in somewhat tentative fashion. 
A careful survey of the existing literature relating to a given 
problem, discussed in Chapter III, should observe the prin- 
ciples enumerated in the present chapter, dealing with collec- 
tion, criticism, and interpretation of data 
In most graduate schools this type of work is not encouraged 
as a thesis problem, since it is not generally considered as 
adding new truth to the accumulated store of educational 
knowledge. Yet, viewed in another light, a critical, analytical 
synthesis and interpretation of studies in the field of reading 
from 1880 to 1925 does add definitely to knowledge by way 
of indicating major generalizations, trends, and needed research 
not clearly discernible as long as several hundred investiga- 
tions were viewed separately rather than in relationship to 
each other and to a pattern representing the entire field of 
research in reading Possibly one reason for reluctance to en- 
courage this type of study as a thesis problem is the existence 
of many superficial so-called summaries of the running- 
bibliography or term-paper variety. However, there can be no 
question about the practical value of such contributions to 
educational literature, and as sufficient studies accumulate, ap- 
propriate summaries should be worked out in each of the 
subdivisions of education. It is true that the Review of Edu- 
cational Research does this work in part, although less com- 
oletely and analytically than in the case of available digests 
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of investigations in such fields as reading , arithmetic ; ** 
science teaching , language, grammar, and composition ; 
and the appreciation aspects of English 

Concluding statement. This chapter has discussed the na- 
ture, value, scope, and frequency of historical studies in educa- 
tion In connection with the collection of data, documents and 
remains have been illustrated and emphasized as the primary 
sources, the only solid bases for historical research. In this 
chapter and elsewhere, stress has been placed on appropriate 
library procedure and an adequate system of taking and or- 
ganizing notes The processes of external and internal criticism 
of the data collected have been analyzed, at least in terms 
of the major principles involved Problems pertaining to the 
actual writing of educational historj' have been outlined briefly 
Attention has been directed in particular to the significance 
of the legal and summary tjpes of investigation in education. 

In presenting the systematically organized discussion of 
this chapter and in differentiating between primary and sec- 
ondary sources, documents and relics, internal and external 
criticism, etc , the authors are aware that the trained historical 
worker pays little conscious attention to such classifications. 
The experienced educational historian has developed his 
imagination and insight with respect to sources and criticism 
to such an extent that any formal organization of the pro- 
cedures is unnecessary. Since such investigators are relatively 


54 \V S Gray, Summary of fnv€sttgat$ons Krlahng to Rradtng Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No aS Chicago* Department of Education, E^nisersity of Chicago* 
1925 Pp vui -f- 376 

5 '* G T Huswell and C H Judd. Summary of kdurational Investigatsoms Relat$nR to 
Artthmettc Supplementary Educational Monographs, No 27 Chicago Department df 
Education, Univer!»Uy of Chicago, 1925 Pp viu 4*212 

F D Curtis, A Digest of Invcsttgatwris in the Teaching of Saencf tn the £/e- 
mentary and Seiondary Schools Philadelphia P Blahi^ton’s Son and Co, 1926 Pp 
X + 342 

- — , Second Digest of Investigations tn the Teaching of Saence Philadelphia, 

P Blakiston’s Son and Co, 1931 Pp H- 424 
5 " R L. Lyman. Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and 
Composition Supplementary Educational Monographs No 36 Chicago Department of 
Education. University of Chicago, 1929 Pp vui 4-302 
58 R L Lyman, The Enrichment of the Engluh Curriculum Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No 39 Chicago Department of Education, University of Chicago'^ 
1932 Pp vlii 4-352 
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few, it has seemed wise to present the foregoing analysis of the 
principles of historical research, even at the risk of seeming 
academic and formal, and of representing the historical method 
as more complicated than it actually is. Obviously, it is not 
to be assumed that mere reading of this chapter will take the 
place of needed additional training which comes through actual 
participation in historical investigation 

Not long ago the three hundredth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of secondary schools in this country was celebrated 
in educational literature and at national professional meetings 
with appropriate historical resumes of various phases and 
Tends in secondary education During the years of the recent 
economic and social disturbance, students of social science 
have examined more carefully than for a long time the founda- 
tions of societj’s institutions and the cycles of change through 
which organized society has passed, seeking to evaluate pres- 
ent conditions and to discern possible future trends. In the field 
of education there is every indication of returning to historical 
method as an ally of the scientific movement rather than to 
depend so largely for the solution of educational problems 
upon a questionnaire canvass of practice, a battery of stand- 
ardized tests, a survey program, majority opinion, or statistical 
calculations 


Problfms and Exercises 

I Select a completed historical study, and analyze it in terms of the 
principles of research developed in this chapter, for example 

(a) A list of the sources used — documents and remains, primary 
and secondary 

(b) Illustrations of the type of criticism employed — internal and 
external 

(c) Type of writing and of historical interpretation represented, 
and effectiveness of organizaiion 

(d) Adequacy of documentation and bibliography 

2. Choose an historical study which might well be made (if desired, 
some aspect of the way in which the instructional program has been 
adapted to pupil or social needs), and outline it in terms of. 

(o) Initial hbrary procedure 
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(6) Possible sources of data 
(c) Tentative sub-topics 

{d) Brief bibliography (See Chapter XIII for form) 

Seiected References 

* Abelson, H H The Art nf Educational Research Its Problems and 

Procedures, Chapter VI Yonkers-on-Hudson, N V World Book Co , 
1033 

* Almack, J C Research and Thesis Writing, Chapter VII Boston 

Houghton Mifflin Co , 1930 

Barnes, H E The New History and the Social Studies New York The 
Century Co , 1925 Pp xvii -|- 605 

Black, J B The Art of History London Methuen and Co, 1926 
Pp viu +188 

BocARni’s, E S Making Social Science Studies Los Angeles, Calif Jesse 
Ray Miller, 1925 Pp 103 

The New Social Research Los Angeles, Calif Jesse Ray Miller, 

1926 Chapters VI and VII deal with the life history and life-history 
types respectively 

Crawford, C C The Technique of Research in Education, Chapter III 
Los Angeles University of Southern California, 1928 
Cri mp, C G History and Historical Research London George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, 1928 Pp ix -(- 178 

* Dow, E W Principles of a Note-System for Historical Studies New 

York The Century Co , 1924 Pp vi -+- 124 
Dutcuer, G M “Directions and Suggestions for the Writing of Essays 
or Theses in History,” Historical Outlook, XXII (November, 1931), 

329-38 

* Dutcuer, G M , Allison, W H , Fay, S B , Shearer, A H , and Ship- 

man, H R , Editors A Guide to Historical Literature New York 
The Macmillan Co, 1931 Pp xxx -f- 1222 

* Edwards, Newton The Courts and the Public Schools Chicago Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1913 Pp xvi -j- 582 

* Fling, F M The Writing of History An Introduction to Historical 

Method New Haven, Conn Y«le University Press, 1923 Pp i9<' 
Fortescue, John The Writing of History London Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1926. Pp 74 

Fry, C L The Technique of Social Investigation New York Harper 
and Bros, 1934 Pp 3*b 

Gay, E F “Historical Records," Scientific Monthly, XXX (April, 1030), 
289-94 

Gee, W P Research Barriers in the South. New York The Century 
Co , 1932 Pp, 192 

Social Science Research Organization in American Universities and 

Colleges New York D Appleton-Century Co , 1934 Pp x -f 276, 

, and Others Research in the Social Sciences • Its Fundamental 

Methods and Objectives New York The Macmillan Co,. 1929. Pp. 
X -h 306. 
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George, H B Historical Evidence Oxford Clarendon Press, igcx) Pp 
224 

Gjdwngs, F H The Scientific Study of Human Society Chapel Hill, 
N C University of North Carolina Press, 1924 Pp vi + 247 
Gobif. G W “Law as a Science,” Scientific Monthly, XXXVIl (Sep- 
tember, igsU, 220-40 

* Good, H G “Historical Research in Education,” Educational Research 

Bulletin, IX (January 8 and 22, and February S, iqiol, 7-1S 39-47, 
74-8 An exposition of principles to be observed in the use of the 
historical technique ot educational rescan h 

* “Relations betv een Historical and Scientific Research in Educa- 

tion,” Education. l-II (September, lOlit, 4-7 

* “The Possibilities of Historical Research,” Journal of Educational 

Research, XXIX (Octobtr, lots), 148-51 

* Hockett, H C Introduction to Research in American History New 

York The Macmillan Co, 1911 Pp i68 
He NT, E M “Scholars’ Historj Versus Sihool Histors " Social Studies, 
XXVI (December, iqis), 513-8 

♦Johnson, Allen The Historian and Historical Evidence New York 
Charles Scribners Sons, 1026 Pp 180 

* JrsSERAND, J J , and Others The W’nttnR of History New York Charlet 

Scribner’s Sons, 1926 Pp vii +141 

* Lanclois, C V , and Seignobos, C Introduction to the Study of History 

New York Henry Holt and Co, 1808 Pp xxvii -|- 3SO 
Laprade. W T “The Function of the Historian,” Social Studies, XXV 
(February, 1934). 74 -<) 

Ltjndberg, G a Social Research 4 Study in Methods of Gathering 
Data New York Lonitmans, Green and Co, 1929 Pp x + 380 
MacDonald, A F Elements of Political Science Research New York 
Prentice-Hall, 1928 Pp vi -+- 94 

Marshall, R L The Historical Criticism of Documents New York' The 
Macmillan Co , 1920 

Nevins, Allan Masters' E.ssays in History A Manual of Instructions and 
Suggestions New York Columbia University Press, 1930 Pp 24 
Nichols, R F “Historical Rese.arch in Colleges," Historical Outlook, XX 
(October, 1929), 280-2 Urges the adoption of an organized plan for 
historical research in colleges 

Odum, K W , and Jocher, Katherine An Introduction to Social Research 
New York Henry Holt and Co , 1029 Pp xiv -t- 448 
Ogc, F A. Research in the Humanistic and Social Sciences New York 
The Century Co , 1928 Pp 454 

* Reisner, E H “The History of Education as a Source of Fundamental 

Assumptions in Education,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXIV (September, 1928), 378-84 Point' out the values ac- 
crumg from use of the historical method and historical materials in 
the solution of educational problems 

* Rice, S A , and Others Methods m Social Science Chicago University 

of Chicago Press, 1931 Pp xiv -J- 822 
ScHLUTEK, W C How to Do Research Work New York- Prentice-Hall, 
1926 Pp viii + 118 
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Seligmav, era Tke Economic Interpr elation oj Ihslory New York 
Columbia University Press, 1924 Pp ix + 166 
SnoTWEr.L, J T Introduction to the Study of History New York 
Columbia University Press, 1022 Pp xu + 33Q 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE NORMATIVE-SURVEY METHOD SURVEY TESTING, 
QUESTIONNAIRE INQUIRIES, DOCUMENTARY 
FREQUENCY STUDIES 

Introduction. This chapter deals with the second major type 
of research discussed in this volume It is concerned with 
ascertaining the conditions which prevail in a group of cases 
chosen for study, and is essentially a method of quantitative 
description of the general characteristics of the group. Because 
of the breadth of the subject and the necessity for describing 
data-gathering instruments, the treatment is given in two 
chapters. The present chapter deals with studies employing 
survey-testing, questionnaire, and documentary-frequency pro- 
cedures Interview, observational, and survey-appraisal pro- 
cedures are treated in Chapter VIII. 

The nature and the common uses of each procedure are 
given, methods of preparing data-gathering schedules are dis- 
cussed, and certain cautions for interpretation of the findings 
are included 

APPRAISAL OF THE NORMATIVE-SURVEY METHOD 

Much research has as its object the ascertaining of laws 
which govern relationships, but such is not the sole purpose 
of research. People are interested also in other kinds of knowl- 
edge. For example, the preceding chapter has dealt with meth- 
ods used by workers who wish to find out what used to be the 
situation in the world, or in some particular section of it, 
jafefore the present generation came upon it. This historical 
'interest is often generalized and may be extended down to 
the very recent past. By methods which are appropriate to 

286 
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such a fielcf of inquiry, workers are enabled to piece together 
bits of evidence to prepare a description of conditions at an 
earlier time, or to form a story of the succession of events, 
and thus tell how one condition led to another. 

In the present chapter we are primarily concerned with his- 
tory in the making Having become interested in the study of 
large social problems, people wish to make and record pic- 
tures of these problems as they are developing, instead of 
wailing till the events are long past and scholars must ferret 
their story out of musty records We do not mean to suggest 
that history will not be written so as to cover the present 
period, as it has the past, but certainly historians will not find 
It as difficult to gather many of the facts for the present era. 
The main point, however, is that society is taking a more sci- 
entific interest in the control of its affairs Having seen what 
lessons can be learned from studying past conditions and 
events, people now demand information about present activities 
while that information can still be used to guide them in 
formulating policies and working out plans for development 
in the immediate future. 

'Normative-survey research is directed toward ascertaining! 
the prevailing conditions. It seeks to answer the question,. 
“What are the real facts with regard to the existing condi- 
tions?” For example, a superintendent may want to know 
how many of the teachers in his system have college degrees. 
How many hold life certificates? How do these figures com- 
pare with the tendency throughout the state, or the nation? 
Ho^/many minutes per week are normally devoted to the 
teaching of spelling? What is a reasonable cost for the educa- 
tion of a kindergarten child? What proportion of a school 
budget is it reasonable to set aside for night school, or for 
adult education ?^)Vfiat kind of a curriculum do people really 
want their children to have? At what age and grade level do 
pupils leave school? W^hatJJappens to children after they leave 
school — what occupations do they choose, or what higher in- 
stitutions do they enter? These will suggest the countless 
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questions that arise concerning current conditions in the edu- 
cational world. 

It will be apparent that this type of information is p ar- 
ticularly important for the administrator. What is more natu- 
ral than that one should want to know how other school sys- 
tems are being run, so that he can compare his practices with 
theirs? By this means he can take courage in noting that 
certain of his procedures and standards appear to be superior 
to those of certain other schools; he will also have his atten- 
tion called to the superiority of other systems in certain points 
to which he should give more attention, and perhaps, hope- 
fully, he will get suggestions as to how to meet some of his 
pressing problems Even if he does not secure any helpful 
.suggestions, it is at least comforting to learn that other admin- 
istrators are also grappling with problems similar to his own 

Interest in general conditions and practices is not limited 
to the administrator, though it is perhaps more characteristic 
of his work than of the work of others Teachers, however 
are concerned with the conditions obtaining in their classrooms 
and give frequent tests of one kind or another to keep in- 
formed of these condition.s They will also read widely about 
methods of instruction which others are using, and they will 
visit other classrooms to see what practices are employed. Al- 
though such activities will not ordinarily be classed as research, 
they serve to illustrate the i^erests for which normative- 
survey research is appropriate. Information-getting activiti^ 
may be regarded as research only when they are relatively 
formal and carefully planned, as was pointed out earlier, in 
the first chapter. 

It should not be thought that research of the normative- 
survey type is peculiar to education, or to the social sciences. 
It is, for example, a significant mode of attack in any field of 
knowledge where geographic distrihutiop,. is involved, such as 
the ecology of flora and fauna The climatic conditions of 
various parts cf the world at any particular time are the sub- 
ject of considerable investigation and reporting. The distribu- 
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fion of natural resources, such as forests, minerals, coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, water power, etc., is the subject of 
extensive and important surveys. The normative-survey ap-. 
proach is appropriate wherever the objects of any class vary 
among themselves and one is interested in knowing the extent 
to which different conditions obtain among these objects. 

The compound adjective “normative-survey” is applied to 
this method in order to suggest the two closely related aspects 
of this kind of study. The word “survey” indicates the gather- 
ing of data regarding current conditions. The word “norma- 
tive” is used because surveys are frequently made for the 
purpose of ascertaining what is the normal or typical condition, 
nr practice. 

Historical perspective may be secured. This direction of 
attention toward existing conditions does not, however, mean 
that the significance of normative-survey research is limited to 
the present A study of the status of conditions at any given 
time may be repeated later, thus affording descriptions at dif- 
ferent periods of time so that compari.sons can be made, the 
direction of change noted and evaluated, and future growth 
guided. This is of no small importance in a society that is 
as complex and rapidly changing as ours And it hardly re- 
quires mention that such studies furnish an increasingly valu- 
able source of information for the historian. Therefore, al- 
though the survey approach may at first appear superficial, in 
that it gathers data only for the present and does not im- 
mediately give the perspective of a long historical sweep, such 
perspective is ultimately made possible through a series of 
cross-section pictures of conditions at different times. 

A study of current status should, wherever possible, make 
use of similar information secured by earlier studies, so as to 
interpret present findings in the light of changes and trends. 
For example, a recent study of the status of city school super - 1 
intendents^ derived increased significance from the fact that 

1 "The Progreis anti Status of the City Superintendent of Schools,” Chapter VI^ 
PP 99 'X 49 , in Edueational Leaderskif. Eleventh Yearbook, of the Department of Super* 
Intendence Washington, D. C.* National Education Association, 1933. Pp 528. 
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a similar study had been made ten years previously and com- 
parisons could be drawn on many different points, such as 
amount of training, length of experience before becoming 
a superintendent, etc The recent investigation therefore shows 
not only the present situation, but when compared with 
the earlier study, indicates the direction in which changes 
are taking place A study of the holding power of public 
schools was made several years ago by Kline’ which 
purpr jly repeated as closely as possible an investigation 
made by Thorndike ' about twenty-five years earlier This 
duplication enabled Kline to report that the proportion of 
students staying in school long enough to enter high school 
had increased four times When the workers in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education (1920-1931) wanted a definite 
test of whether the high schools of the country were becoming 
more democratic,' they compared their findings with earlier 
studies by Counts '■ and others 
The fact that we do not have more instances of such per- 
spective in present normative studies is primarily because stu- 
dents in the past have not produced a large number of such 
investigations It might fairly be said that only during the 
present generation has any widespread recognition of the 
importance of normative surveys developed At the present 
time many people in all fields of social inquiry are recognizing 
that, by making numerous, carefully executed status studies, 
ithey are rendering a much needed service not only to the 
contemporary generation but to generations for many years to 
come. 

^The Status of the SupertnU mUnt First Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
inlendence Washington National tducation A^socmt^on, 1923 Tp 206 
*8 Elias J Kline, "Significant Changes in the Curve of Elimination since 1900, 
Journal 0} Educational Rfsearth, XXVI (April, 1933), 608-16 

4 Edward L Thorndike, The EUrntnaiton of Pupils from School U S Bureau of 
Education B,ulletm, 1907. No 4 Wa«ihington, 1907 Fp 63 

n (jrayson N Kefauver, Vittor H Noll, and C Elwood Drake, The Secondary-School 
Population, Chapter I, ‘ Change^ in the Secondary-School Population,” pp 1-36 U S, 
Office of Education Bulletin. 1932, No 17, Ndtiohal Survey of Secondary Education 
Monograph No 4 Washington, 1933 Fp 58 

c George S Counts, The Selective Character of Amertcan Secondary Education Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No 19. Chicago University of Chicago, 1933. 
Pp 162 
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delation of normative-survey research to practical needs. 
One may be prompted to ask whether normative-survey data 
solve problems. To this it must be replied at once that prob- 
lems of a practical nature are not solved directly by data of 
any kind. The solving of problems is a distinctly psychological 
process. Solutions do not lie in data, they result from think- 
ing, with the help of the increased insight which grows out 
of a study of data. It is important to know the psychological 
side of research, and to distinguish between f^s and in,fer- 
ences As for the value of normative-survey data in affording 
a basis for in^rences that may aid in solving practical prob- 
lems, it may be said that this kind of data will probably be 
more highly regarded by the administrator in helping him 
solve practical problems than are the principles and laws grow- 
ing out of experimentation in the laboratory. The reason is 
this the data coming direct from the field represent field con- 
ditions, t hey ten d to be practical because they grow out of< 
practical situations: and they generally answer the questions 
of the man in the field because they are likely to be cast in 
the terms in which he thinks 


There, is, of course, another aspect to the practical situa- 
tion . radical changes, or adaptations involving great shifts, are 
not commonly contemplated in practice For this reason a theo- ^ 
retical, scientific principle discovered by carefully controlled 
experimentation would not be immediately acceptable as a 
standard for practice if it required a very sharp departure from 
current usages. This condition is not a reflection on school ad- 
ministration , it is characteristic of administration in all fields 
and is simply an expresson of the fact that the administrator 
is expected to take many factors into consideration rather 
than to make great concessions to any one factor at the ex- 
pense of others. In the manufacture of automobiles, for ex- 


ample, the engineers keep years ahead in their inventions and 
designs, the board of directors studies carefully the problem 
of introducing these new developments so that their effect on 
Bales will be beneficial. In fact, a group of directors may be 
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more influenced in their decision by what other manufacturers 
are planning to do (normative data) than by the new ideas 
their engineers have recently evolved Such practices empha- 
size the fact that running a large enterprise necessitates the 
consideration of many different things, of which technical con- 
siderations form only one group These practices also suggest 
the importance of normative data in many walks of life. 

Bureaus of research in city school systems, in state depart- 
ments of education, in teachers organizations, and in other 
field situations are likely to give a predominant portion of 
their time to studies of the normative-survey type. This is in- 
dicated by several surveys of the work of field research bu- 
reaus, but it is stressed most pointedly in a bulletin of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education ^ Perhaps the clear- 
est indication of this tendency is found in the kinds of statis- 
tical analysis which are employed by these bureaus In one 
of his tables (p. 65) Zeigel shows that such measures as per 
cent, median, mean, range, rank, etc , are employed generally 
in field studies, whereas correlation is used in less than s per 
cent of the studies which were analyzed. The former measures 
are those which typify tWfe survey type of investigation, and 
thus indicate that research bureaus devote the greater portion 
of their time to this type of study This tendency of research 
bureaus throws further light on the general usefulness of sur- 
vey procedures and data. Other details of Zeigel’s study are re- 
ported in Chapter XV, on the training and supervision of 
research workers. 

The normative-survey method is not notably forward-loo^- 
ing , but it may be of service in this direction. It may reveal 
practices or conditions which are well above the average, repre- 
senting advanced thinking and administration; the worker 
should always be alert to discover such.\The method is also 
helpful because it tends to focus attention on needs that might 
otherwise remain unobserved ^ many a city does not realize 

T W H Jr , Research in Secondary Education V S Offlct ot Educatlcin Bul- 

letin. 1932, No ij; National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph, No. Ij. 
Waahington, 1933 Pp 72 - 
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the unsatisfactory conditions in some of its school buildings 
until a building survey reveals them. Again, ^he normative 
method may call attention to current trends " and permit 
people to evaluate and direct these new tendencies which are 
taking shape. The normative attack is not essentially forward- 
looking in itself, but it may well perform an important fund- 
tion in giving pertinent data to persons who are forward- 
looking. ' 

The normative-survey method is not suited to the testing of 
various principles under laboratory conditions, it may. how- 
ever, afford evidence of the results of certain tests under prac- 
tical conditions Jt offers limited opportunity for the revelation 
of fundamental laws in anything like a pure form, but may 
provide an invaluable check upon laws that have been dis- 
covered in isolation from the normal complex of social forces 
On certain laws of distribution, field study may yield direct 
evidence, which cannot be obtained from any other source. 
Social scientists are beginning to regard various areas of habi- 
tation as essentially natural laboratories for their purposes, 
and they are directing techniques to the analysis of these 
phenomena The normative-survey attack does not, however, 
characteristically penetrate deeply into interrelationships It 
stops with the disclosure of facts and a suggestion of relatively 
prominent connections between these and apparent causes. The 
full analysis of complex interrelationships in natural situations 
is discussed in Chapter X which deals with certain methods 
especially adapted to a study of causal relationships. 

The foregoing remarks on the value of survey studies will 
assure the research student that the type of information which 
the normative-survey method produces is in wide demand and 
is capable of rendering important service. They do not mean 
that the method is either a superior or an inferior type of re^ 

8 For example, see Ctara W K Gould, **Recent Biography An Analytical Study with 
a View to Determinins the E%ential Similarities and Differences in Subject Material and 
Treatment in Modem Biographical Writing for Adults, Voung People in the Ninth 
Grade, and Children Below the Ninth Grade’’ Master’s thesis Cleveland. Western 
Reserve University, 193a. Pp 86. 
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search. It is true that scientists do not generally regard it 
as a very high order of research, but that is of little conse- 
quence Research is not necessarily carried on as an intellectual 
pastime of scientists, it frequently has important practical 
questions to answer, and it must be appraised in the light of 
its effectiveness in answering these questions There is no 
“best” type of research in general, each kind may be “best” 
for a particular purpose, and the survey type has its own field 
of particular usefulness In this field, as in any other, all 
degrees oT quality are possible On the one hand, survey studies 
may be so trivial, so poorly conceived or narrowly carried out, 
or so lacking in penetrating analysis, that they fail to rise 
above the level of clerical routine and can make no claim upon 
the name “research," On the other hand, /one may exercise 
great ingenuity, skill, and insight in planning and prosecuting 
his study so that it not only serves its immediate purpose but 
may also serve to set new standards for research in the area 
involved. / 

The normative-survey attack fits into the total research 
scheme in several ways. It may represent the reconnaissance 
stage of research which is entering a new area, or it may repre- 
sent a specific interest in current conditions within an area that 
has long since been thoroughly explored and developed by 
research If one watches the development of research in some 
new field through a series of stages, he will note that the 
early attacks represent a sort of general “getting acquainted” 
w'ith the field — How far does it extend? What are the phe- 
nomena like? What are the classes or kinds into which the 
phenomena can be put? How many cases are there of each 
class? etc. Later on, as the worker gains familiarity with the 
characteristics of the field, he will attack the more detailed 
aspects of the area and make more refined studies, usually 
involving cross-classification, association, and cause and effect. 
The early investigations bear a genetic relation to these later 
studies just as the early efforts of the infant to talk bear to 
his later mastery of the intricate possibilities of purposive 
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speech. Although the exploratory studies in a new field may 
take the form of survey attacks and may be followed by re- 
search of a different sort that sheds additional light on the 
I facts and relationships of the field, this does not indicate that 
such a role represents the complete sphere of service of the 
survey techniques. On the contrary, the survey attack is always 
appropriate when information concerning current conditions is 
desired in any field, however well explored, in which there are 
changes of condition or changes of population frequency from 
time to time 

Kinds of normative-survey research. The normative-survey 
method of research finds expression through a variety of tech- 
niques Just as there are different kinds of facts which one may 
wish to gather and different kinds of sources for these facts, so 
there are many procedures which have been developed to meet 
the needs of these different purposes and conditions Thus, when 
one desires facts from people about themselves, he may inter- 
view them, or he may ask them to fill out an information card, 
to supply answ'ers to a questionnaire, to submit to a test or 
examination, or to produce something evidencing their skill or 
interest For other purposes or other fields of work, appropriate 
methods and techniques are available. 

In all, six different types of normative-survey research are 
recognized in the present treatise, namely, (i) survey testing, 
(2) questionnaire inquiries, (3) documentary frequency 
studies, (4) interview studies, (5) observational studies, and 
f6) appraisal procedures Because of the amount of material 
mly the first three of these types are treated in the present 
chapter, the other three being discussed in the following chapter 

In treating these types of normative-survey research, four 
general purposes will be maintained; (i) to show the different 
educational fields which may be studied by this method ; ( 2 ) to 
illustrate data-gathering techniques which are applicable to 
these different fields; (3) to bring out the characteristics of 
the different types of normative-survey procedures, especially 
ff the instruments which are used, and (4) to introduce typi- 
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cal studies which will acquaint the student with actual research 
in each field and provide suggestions for further work of his 
own The discussions of the various types of survey research 
are followed by directions and suggestions for applying the 
procedures in one’s own study, and where special instruments 
or schedules aie called for, the preparation of these is treated 
Such purposes cannot be realized fully within the compass 
of a single volume, when entire books are devoted to several 
of the individual attacks It will therefore be the purpose of 
this treatise to furnish the student with an overview of the 
field and to introduce in the footnotes enough references to 
the best literature on the subject so that he can become con- 
versant with each type of attack This general purpose will 
be especially evident in the descriptions of preparing instru- 
ments, which are relatively brief Thus, although the discus- 
sion should provide all students wnth a general orientation and 
background in normative-survey investigation, those students 
who expect to use any particular procedure must plan to make 
a more intensive study of that procedure by following up the 
wealth of literature given in the footnotes 
The reader should remember that the types of data-gathering 
procedures which are characteristic of the normative-survey 
method are also employed in studies which depend chiefly on 
other research procedures For example, experimental work, 
which is the third research method to be treated in this book, 
ordinarily calls for the measurement of groups of persons by 
tests, unless it belongs strictly to the laboratory t)q)e; ques- 
tionnaires, check-lists, direct observation, and other procedures 
may also be involved. Case work and genetic studies depend 
largely on measurements and interviews, and so on. The de- 
scription of these techniques of gathering data will, therefore, 
be of interest, net only to those who are contemplating use of 
the normative-survey method, but to those who are expecting 
to engage in any kind of quantitative research. 

It may be appropriate to point out once more that there is 
a difference between research and the routine use of a tech- 
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nique Research embodies considerable care in the formula- 
tion of the problem, and in the determination of the best pro- 
cedures for attacking the problem Tt always involves a con- 
siderable element of novelty. It will be borne in mind that 
such a distinction does not imply that research is necessarily 
superior to any other level of fact finding The complexity of 
one’s work should be dictated by the purpose for making the 
study and by the conditions of work Immediate needs may 
often be met more expeditiously and sometimes more ac- 
curately by a routine study than by an elaborate special 
study The distinction between research and less exacting 
levels of work is made in order that the meaning of the term 
research may be kept definite, and this is done without any in- 
tention of derogating from the value of less formal undertak- 
ings when they are appropriate to the needs and the conditions 
of work. In fact, some of the illustrations used in con- 
nection with the six types of normative-survey research which 
follow are not research in the full sense, but they serve never- 
theless to bring out particularly well the characteristics of the 
technique under discussion When such studies find their place 
as a step in a large pattern of problem solving, they become 
a legitimate part of research. 

I. STUDIES EMPLOYING SURVEY-TESTING PROCEDURES 

Perhaps the commonest example of normative-survey re- 
search in education is survey testing By survey testing is 
meant simply the testing of a group of children (or adults) 
to ascertain the prevailing condition with respect to the traits 
measured by the test. A teacher may give tests to the pupils 
in her class to discover the general level of the class per- 
formance Similarly, tests may be given to the pupils in a 
school building, in a city, county, state, group of states, or 
larger area, and some testing surveys have been international.® 

9 See for example, V. A C Henmon, Achtevement Tests in the Modern Foreign 
^•nHtuages Publications of tbe American and Canadian Committees on Modem Laa* 
suages, V0I V New York The Macmillan Co , 1929 Pp 363 
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Thejgrimary purp ose. of such testing is n^t to reveal detailed 
facts about any particular person individually, as in the case 
study, but rather to indicate the prevailing conditions throu&hJ^ 
out the’group.''’ It is true that diagnostic and prognostic uses 
of tests (in connection with the causal-comparative, correla- 
tion, and case methods of research, described in Chapter X) 
emphasize study of the performances of individuals To be 
considered research, survey testing, of course, must be con- 
ducted with reference to some clearly defined problem, such 
as the common errors of pupils in a particular school subject at 
a given grade level 

In discussing survey testing, various uses will be described 
without thought of suggesting that these are normally un- 
dertaken as research projects These uses are mentioned to 
bring out the breadth of the applications of survey testing, and 
to suggest the wide field in which research may be under- 
taken The student who is contemplating research in this 
area may choose any suitable aspect of the field for investi- 
gation, including practical use as a data-collecting instrument 
in seeking" an answer to some significant question, or actual 
study of the tests themselves (characteristics, construction, or 
methods of administering). In addition to these uses of survey 
testing, one may employ tests to furnish measurements for 
some other method of research, such as experimental research. 
There is no sharp dividing line between normative-survey 
research and historical or experimental or causal-comparative 
research, and the treatment of survey testing — and of the 
other techniques in this and the following chapter — is written 
with the thought that the technique described may be of serv- 
ice in other forms of research as well as in normative-survey 
research. The particular manner in which such a technique 
will fit into a research study depends upon the particular 
problem that is chosen and the way in which it is to be treated. 


10 See further notes on the purpose of survey testing, p 460 of the Review of Edu- 
cational Research, V (December. 1935)7 No. 5 
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Judgment must therefore be exercised in adapting the various 
techniques to the research problem that is undertaken. An 
examination of the studies cited should be helpful in suggest- 
ing ways of making this adaptation. 

Achievement testing. It is now somewhat common for 
achievement tests” to he given to entire school systems by 
some central agency, sjch as a bureau of research ” in the 
superintendent’s office Intelligence tests are frequently given 
by the same agency. A number of the larger school systems are 
constructing achievement tests of their own, based upon the 
courses of study which have been adopted for that particular 


1 1 Gertrude H Hjldreth, A Bihltography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales 
\ork The Psychological Corporation. 1933 Pp 242 This is the most comprehensive 
bibliography at the time of the present writing for both scholastic achievement tests 
•ind intelligence tesU It should be supplemented for later tests by use of the follow- 
ing sources, (<i) to (r) References (/) and (^) are included for thcfec who desire 
earlier bibliographies 

(a) Oscar K Bums, Educational, Psychological, and Personality Tests Publi‘*hed 
annuall> by the School of Education, Rutgers Universitv, \ew Brunswick. New Jersey 
This IS a list of new tests that have appeared during the year, classified by subject, and 
indexed by tilV and by author Information is given on grade range, number of forms, 
cost tune required, etc References to articles on the tests are also given This bibliog 
raphy is designed as an annual supplement to Hildreth’s basic work, referred to above 
The first issue of this publication api^eared m 19^5. covering tests for 193^ and 1934 
J’P 44 soc* It was Number Seven m the Studies in Education senes of Rutgers Um 

' crMty 

(b) The Education Index A current record of new tests of all kinds will be found 
under the caption, '‘Tests and Scales” m the Check -List; this Check-List is printed in 
the front of the monthly paper-bound is'^ues To find a particular test when the author 
or title IS known, look for that name m the mam alphabet of the Education Index, id 
cither the month'y or cumulative ii»sucs To find tests in a certain subject, look under 
that subject for the subhead, “Tests and Scales” For a suggestion of other subjects 
which may be related, consult the cross reference list at the end of the mam topic, 
“Tests and Scales ’’ Tor literature discussing the characteristics and use of various 
tests, see the mam topic, “Tests and Scales ” 

(c) Educational Research Bulletin, of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
Uiiiversily This [>criodicaI reviews new lesti> which appear, somewhat after the fashioii 
of book reviews 

(d) Watch the subhead, “Bibliography,” under the topic “Tests and Scales” in the 
Education Index for the appearance of any new bibliographies of tests 

(e) For references to artie'es which evaluate and discuss the uses of various achieve- 
ment tests, see footnote 32 

(/) Henry Lester Smith and Wendell William Wnght, Second Revision of the Bibli- 
ography of Educational Measurements Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, IV (November, 1927), No * Bloomington, Ind Bureau of Cooperative 
Research, 1927 Pp 251 

ig) B R Buckingham, Margaret Doherty, and Josephine MacLatchy, Bibliography 
of Educational and Psychological Tests and Measurements U S Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1923, No 55 Washington, 1924 Pp 233 

14 See for examp'e H B Chapman, Organized Research in Education with Special 
Reference to the Bureau of Educational Research Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
graph^ No 7 Columbus, Ohio Ohio State University, 1927 Pp 221 
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system. The achievement-testing program of a t cntral bu- 
reau may cover the same subjects and the same grades year 
after year, or variation from year to year may be provided in 
subjects, grades, or tests. 

The results of such programs enable the superintendent to 
jljnow whether the pupil performance throughout the school sys- 
tem is, on the average, comparable with the average level of 
v4)erformance of other y^ars, or of oth^r school systems, with 
reference to the particular aspects of performance which are 
tested If the results do not indicate a satisfactory level of 
work, the superintendent will make various other analyses de- 
signed to reveal the factors that are responsible for the un- 
^satisfactory performance The routine administration of tests 
jis not to be regarded as research, but the employing of tests 
*in the thorough analysis of a problem may constitute research 
iof an important kind. Achievement testing is called for in 
many different kinds of research. 

Testing for appraisal In the earlier testing literature, and 
even in that of more recent date, it has been stated that 
achievement tests could be used to appraise the work of teach- 
ers, of principals, and even of supervisors. Achievement test 
results are not to be ignored in judging the work of a teacher,'* 
but it must be realized that the teacher’s influence is only one 
factor among many conditions which determine the level of 
the child’s performance.'"’ For example, there are such addi- 
tional sources of influence as native brightness, physical vigor, 
home background, recreational habits and environment, and 
previous training and experience — all contributing factors of 
great potency in determining the present performance of pu- 


13 Clifford Woody and Paul V Sangren, Admtmstralxon of ike Teihng Program^ 
Yonkers*on>Hudson, N Y World Book Co » 1932 Pp 397 “Designed to serve as a 
manual of instruction for those having the responsibility of directing a testing pro* 
gram ” 

14 Charles W Knudsen, Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching, Chapter VlIIp 
“Evaluation of Instruction by Means of Standardized Tests/' pp. sSs-azo Garden City» 
New York Doubleday. Doran and Co, Inc, 1932 Includes a bibliography 

ifi A S Barr, “Measurement in the Supervision and Improvement of Teaching/’ 
Twenty-second Conjerence on Sducattonal Measwementf pp Bulletin of the 

Sdiool of EducaUon, Indiana University^ Xll (Deoember» 1935), No. i. Bloomington* 
Ind.' Bureau of Cooperative Research 
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pils.^" Unless one secures reliable and comprehensive evidence 
on these other sources of influence, he has little right to at- 
tribute test results to the superiority or inferiority of a par- 
ticular teacher or group of teachers. Test results from a class ' 
may be taken as suggestive evidence of the quality of teaching, 
to be confirmed or refuted by other lines of evidence, but never 
to be used as the sole or even the principal criterion One 
should, therefore, be careful in choosing research problems in 
this area, with the intent of relying upon test results alone 

Some may consider the possibility of using test results as a 
means of rating different educational institutions For example, 
the administrative officers of a city school system might desire * 
to know the relative standing of the various schools in the 
city on the basis of their educational effectiveness, so that their 
practices could be examined and the best ones established in 
other schools that were doing less effective work Attention 
will be given to this problem of rating different educational 
institutions in connection with the topic of “Appraisal” in the 
following chaptei It may be pointed out in advance of that 
discussion that the abilities which we measure by tests con- 
stitute only one of many sets of desirable educational prod- 
ucts . furthermore, we cannot be certain how large a part 
the school has played in the production of even these outcomes 
As in the case of judging the work of teachers, test results 
have a certain significance, but without a knowledge of the 
many selective factors which affect the pupil group in any 
school and without an appraisal of many dynamic influences 
in their daily lives, one will hesitate to say that test results 
are even presumptive evidence of the quality of work being 
done in any particular school Research in this area must there- 
fore consider more than test results 

Not infrequently the results of city-wide survey testing are 
made available to principals and teachers for an analysis of 
their schools and classes. One must be cautious not to put 

16 J B. Mailer, “Economic and Social Correlatives of School Progress in New York 
City,” Teachers College RMord, XXXIV fMay, 1933), 655-70 
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survey tests to a more refined use than is appropriate. Although 
test makers have in general endeavored to construct tests that 
will yield reasonably accurate scores for an individual child, 
it must be understood that not every test— and particularly 
not every survey test — provides for a sufficient sampling of 
performance so that a single individual is reliably described 
A survey test may afford an average for a large group, which 
is highly dependable,” and thus serve the superintendent’s 
and principal’s interests without giving the teacher anything 
that is more than suggestive for her class or for an individual 
pupil. Further, it must be recognized that the purposes and 
interests of a teacher and an administrator frequently differ, 
and that the satisfaction of the teacher’s interests may require 
a very different kind of test. Survey testing may easily be 
abused through putting interpretations on the results that the 
tests do not warrant Here, as in all research, one must be 
careful to distinguish between what his results actually show, 
and what they appear to indicate at first glance Careful inter- 
pretation of “facts” is as important as careful work in gather- 
ing them. 

State and regional achievement testing There are a num- 
ber of regular achievement testing projects that cover large 
areas, such as states, regions, or the country as a whole.^® Al- 
though these undertakings normally contemplate considerable 
use of the results for individual pupils, the projects, neverthe- 
less, have obvious survey characteristics, and they are referred 
to here for that reason. In certain of the states achievement 
tests are given more or less regularly by the state department 
of education to schools throughout the state. Such practices in 
six of the states have been described by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association.^' 

17 Id any case care must be exercised in the interpretation of scores. See the 
later discussion on this point 

ifilPaul V Sangren, ‘State and Natmnal Testing Programs,” in ‘‘Educational Teste 
and Tbeir Uses,” Rsvtev oj Educattotul Research, V (December, 1935), No 5, 456-8 

19 “State-Wide Achievement Testing Programs,” in “Estimating State School Effl^ 
ciency,” Research Bulletin of the Nattanal Education Association, X (May, 1932), 
No. 5, 97''t03. Includes a bibliography of forty references on state-wide achievement 
testing 
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State testing programs especially for high schools are de 
scribed by Segel.^” He lists eighteen states; South Carolina has 
recently joined the list, giving its first state-wide tests in May, 
1936.^^ Some of these pro^ams extend also to high-school 
pupils of other states A number of states have testing pro- 
grams for graduation from the eighth grade These various 
state programs are usually conducted by bureaus of research 
or measurement in the state department of education, in the 
department of education of the state universities, or in some 
teacher-training institution In some cases the programs are 
carried on by a voluntary organization. 

Several agencies conduct achievement testing on a national 
scale. The Bureau of Educational Measurements of the Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia conducts a “Nation-Wide 
Every Pupil Scholarship Test” in January and April of each 
year, which may extend over some forty-two states and in- 
volve around a million tests This enterprise has been going 
on since 1925 The stated purpose of the project is “the pro- 
motion of scholarship ” The Bureau makes its own tests for 
these occasions and supplies them to elementary and high 
schools that desire them for and 2(j- apiece, respectively. 
Each school gives and scores its own tests and sends the re- 
sults to the Bureau, which then calculates norms for the na- 
tion, and for many of the individual states, and returns these 
to the schools which participated so that they may compare 
their averages with the norms. 

The Public School Publishing Co,, of Bloomington, 111 , has 
also engaged in a nation-wide testing program annually since 
1924, with possible follow-up tests later in the year; these 
programs embrace both elementary and high schools and are 
perhaps even more extensive than the Kansas project. In addi- 
tion to these are three agencies which confine their attention 

20 David Segel, National and State Cooperative Btgh-School Testtng Programs U S 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1933, No 9 Washington, D C., 1933 Pp 47 

21 ‘The South Carolina Every-Fupil Testing Program, Containing Announcement of 
the First Annual Testing Program, May 4>S, 1936 ** Issued by James H Hope, State 
Superintendent of Education Columbia, S. C., 1936. Mimeographed Pp 33 
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to high-school pupils College-entrance examinations have long 
been given on a national basis by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, but there are now other agencies, notably 
the Educational Records Bureau 'of New York City and the 
Cooperative Test Service, which are interested in testing 
pupils in any grade of the high school 

It should be said that routine testing is not in itself re- 
search, whether it is on a national basis or in a single class- 
room Reference has been made to these large testing pro- 
grams because they represent procedures for gathering data 
which the normative-survey method employs , they may serve 
as a source of data for some one who desires to make use of 
their results for more analytical research purposes, and, 
finally, survey testing over consideralile areas has become an 
important part of large-scale research undertakings which may 
include other kinds of investigation Such surveys are often 
the inspiration for research studies For example, H A Toops 
has made many researches from data gathered through the 
tests of the Ohio College Association Numerous other similar 
examples can be found 

Achievement testing in school surveys Survey testing of 
educational attainment has become a large and well-estab- 
lished part of school surveys Caswell traces briefly the his- 
tory of the use of tests in surveys Whereas in 19 ii the 
appraisal of instruction was based on an inspection of the teach- 
ing by a surveyor, achievement tests were given some recogni- 
tion in a 1913 survey, and considerably more use was made 
of them in 1914 in the Butte, Montana, survey. In the Cleve- 
land, Grand Rapids, and the St Louis surveys of 1916 and 1917, 
under the influence of Charles H. Judd, achievement testing 
was raised to a height that has set a standard for all subsequent 
surveys 

Achievement testing is now a regular part of school surveys.^® 

22 HflJlis Leland Caswell, Ctty School Surveys Contributions to Education, No 358 
New York Teachers Col’efte, Columbia University, 1929 Pp 130 

2R For surveys which have employed standard achievement tests in various school 
subjects see the topic, “The Measurement of Instruction, “ Topical Analysts 0/ 234 
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The testing in these cases is of the survey typey'* in which 
emphasis is placed upon group, results, and the value of the 
instruction is appraised accordingly In some surveys an at- 
tempt is made to analyze the results in detail so that construc- 
tive suggestions for the improvement of the practices can be 
offered 

Surveys of school systems have extended beyond the limits 
of cities, to include counties, states, and the entire country. 
Regardless ot the territory included, testing plays an important 
part More will not be said about surveys at this point, as 
they are discussed in the next chapter under the topic, 
“Appraisal procedures ” 

It will be clear from what has already been stated that there 
IS some question concerning the satisfactory use of the usual 
achievement tests as the sole basis for drawing conclusions 
about instruction The customary tests do not measure many 
of the objectives that the better teachers are striving to de- 
velop, -■* and, convensely, good results of the formal kind can be 
achieved by the use of teaching procedures which in many 
cases do much harm, such as an overemphasis upon drill, unen- 
lightened rote memory, continual competition, etc , not to 
mention a corresponding lack of emphasis upon broader aspects 
of growth The older idea, that the teacher who secures good 

School Surveys, b\ Henry L Smith, pp 75-83 Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Inds.ina Vnvvcr‘9it>, III (March, 1927), No 4 liloominKion, Ind Bureau of Co- 
operative Research I’p in 

-1 Haller Cro^iby EelK ^'Ube of Standard Tests m 72 Published School Surveys,*' 
Sihool Lift, XIV (May, 1939), 168-9 

See for example the Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Hltnots, 
especially Vol 11 , ‘ FiltinR the School to the Pupil,’’ pp VMC by I’aul R Mort, 
Wendell W. W'^iight, and W' B Fealherslonc Or, the same topic, and other sections, 
HI Vol V, “Summary of Findings and Recommendations. ” pp 72*86, by (Jeorge D 
Strayer New "Vork Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932 5 vols 

See the reference in footnote 19 

-7 Conclusions and Kecofnmendations of the Commission Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies of The American HMorital Association. Investigatinn of the Social 
Studies m the Schools, pp 96-101 New ^ork Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934 Fp 168 

A S Barr, An Intraductwn to the Scientific Study of ClassrooM Supervision, Chapter 
III, “The Survey of the Products of Learning," pp 62-115 New \ork D Appleton- 
Cenlury Co. 1931 Fi) 399 

2 H Ralph W Tyler, “Evaluation A Challenge and an Opportunity to Progressive 
Education,’* Educaltonal Record. XVI (January, 1935). 122-31 'Ihe appraisal of edu- 
cational outcomes other than the formal ones is, treated in the next chapter of this book 
under the topic, “Observation of Behavior" and “Appraisal Procedures," as well as in 
the section on “Questionnaire Inquines" which 
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performance by her pupils on formal tests is likely to be a 
superior teacher in all respects, is giving way to a more dis- 
criminating insight which recognizes that good test results 
are sometimes secured at too high a price. 

Survey testing in complex studies Survey testing of 
achievement not infrequently forms a part of large studies 
which include many people and deal with a number of aspects 
of a complex problem In such cases tests may be constructed 
especially for the occasion, or existing tests may be used with 
or without modification The Modern Foreign Language 
Study furnishes one example of such use The Nation-Wide 
Study of English Usage was based almost entirely on survey 
testing The Payne Fund Studies of motion pictures used tests 
for important phases of the inquiry •*' Such studies as these 
furnish additional examples of the way in which survey testing 
may be of importance. 

Uses of survey tests in connection with experiments will be 
apparent in the treatment given in Chapter IX on the experi- 
mental method Tests also form the basis of much individual 
and statistical work described in Chapter 

29 This study is published in seventeen volumes, see for example Ben T> Wood, 
New York Experiments with the New-Type Modern Language Tests J‘ubhcalions of the 
American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, Vol I New York The 
Macmillan Co, 1927 Pp 339 See also the summary volume by Robert H Fife 

30 L J O’Rourke, Rebuilding the Engltsh-U sage Curriculum to Insure Greater Mas 
tery of Essentials Washington The PsythoJojciral Institute, 19^4 Pp 98 See also 
Paul S Achilles, “Nation-Widc Surveys in Reading. Fngli'jh Usage, and V’ocabulary 
Launched by the Psychological Corporation,” Sihool and Society, XXXIV CAugiist 15, 

r W Holaday and George D Stoddard, Getting Ideas from the Movies New 
York The Macmillan Co , 1933 Pp .02 Briefly described in W W Charters. Motion 
Pictures and Youth, pp 7-11, 1933 (Note The volume by Charters is published both 
separately and under the same cover as the volume by Holaday and Stoddard ) 

32 For further uses and studies of achievement tests, see "Education^! Tests and 
Their Uses,” Review of Educational Research, V (December, 193s), No 5, also the 
earlier number. III CFcbruary, i 933 )» No i, and later numbers as they appear in the 
three-year cycle 

A series of annual reviews of studies <>f educational tests has appeared in the 
Psychological Bulletin, beginning with the July, 1926. number (Vol XXUI) These 
appeared in the July number of each succeeding year through 1929, then in June, 1930, 
(none in 1931), in February, 1932, and in July, 1933, 1934, and 193s Presumably the 
policy will be continued 

For a bibliography of both tests and studies of tests, covering the earlier period of 
literature in this field, see B R Buckingham, Margaret Doherty, and Josephine Mac- 
Latchy, Bibliography of Educational and Psychological Tests and Measurements U S 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1933, No 55 Washington 1934 Pp 233 
See also the topics, “Achievement Tests,” “Educational Measurements,” “Objective Ex- 
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Testing in foreign countries European countries, especially 
those on the continent, do not share the American attitude 
toward testing to any large degree Tn general they are actu- 
ated by a different basic philosophy, which expresses itself in 
other interests Intelligence tests are likely to be used where 
we would use achievement tests There has, however, been a 
limited amount of investigation using achievement tests, and 
there has been some survey testing Educational testing in 
England, France, Germany, and China has been summarized 
in the Review of Educational Research The student who 
desires to get in touch with expressions of the European atti- 
tude at first hand will be interested in reading reports of 
international conferences on measurement These diverse at- 
titudes towards measurement should suggest a number of prob- 
lems for investigation. 

References to the use of intelligence tests in foreign countries 
will be found in footnotes 33 and 43 of this chapter, and refer- 
ences to the use of personality tests in foreign countries are 
listed by Mailer (footnote 45) 

Intelligence testing. Intelligence tests purport to measure 
the factor of native brightness, or capacity for intellectual 
adaptation, as it varies from individual to individual. It is gen- 
erally recognized that these tests are not free from the influence 
of formal training and general experience, so that scores repre- 
sent a composite of native and experiential factors To-day 

anunations,’* and “Teslh and Scales,” in the Education Index, and the topjc, '‘Educational 
Tests,” m the Bibliography oj Research Bludtes tn Education, issued annually by the 
United States Office of Education 

Charles C Weidemann, W J Osburn, and Louise Mahone “Educational Tests 
and Measurements m China, England, France, and Gernuny,” pp 443-54, in “Educational 
Tests and Their Uses,” Revtew of Educational Research, \ (December, 1935), No 5 
Bibliography of 204 references 

S4 Paul Monroe, editor. Conference on Examinations, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Carnegie Foundation, and the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, ut Eastbourne England, May, 1931 New York 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931 Fp 316 
A second conference (London, July, 1933), and a third one (Folkestone, England, 
June, 1935), have been held These conferences and their reports are described by I L 
Kandel, in “The International Examinations Inquiry ” Educational Record, XVTI (Janu- 
1936, Supplement No 9), 50-9 Also, more briefly, in the Journal of Educational 
Research, XXIX (December, 1935), 314-5 

^5 For a pointed but comprehensive statement of various influences, see Frank N 
Freeman, Menial Tests, Chapter XVII, “Interpretation of Intelligence Tests,” pp 
444 - 7 S Boston Houghton Mi^n Co, 1936 Fp 503 
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good intelligence tests are, however, the best means available 
for reflecting, to as large a degree as possible, the factors of in- 
herited capacity In that role they are highly useful in many 
ways '*’ 

In individual school systems, intelligence tests are largely 
employed as a basis for dividing large classes into relatively 
'homogeneous sections,” as an. ^|d in the diagnosis and adjust- 
ment of individual children,' in educational and vocational 

For more rerent, technicAl discu^Mons, see Harrv J Baktr Intelligence and Its 
Measurement,” Chapter I, pp 187-98, in Psjcholngical Tests Rivutr 0} fiJuca- 
tional Research, V (June, i9^s) \ AImi, Kalhaiiiit 15 tTreeiu ‘General Intelli- 

gence and Itb Measureintnf Chapter I pp •>74*8^ *11 ‘ lests of Inlellicfentt and Apti- 
tude. ’ Rtview of Lriucattonal Rcaari/i, T1 i9o2>. 4 

aG For iJiu&tradve tnatmtiUs of various, uses ami studies of intclIiKence lests, see 
the follotvinK 

Gertrude Hildreth, ‘ Apjihcations of IntelliKimc leslin^r,’ ('liaptcr II, i>p 199214, 
in "ISjcholoKical Icsts’’ Rcvtrw of Lduiatwnul Rafarih, \ (June, 1915). No ^ 

I’aul K Mort and W B hiathervtonc. “1 h< (icneral I m's <>( Pivtholotncal Tests” 
and “The Uses of fN> cholonical Tes-ts for Atypical Groups” Chapters V and VI, pp 
■joo-20, m “TcsU of Intcliigencc and Aptitude, Review oj hduiational Research, II 
(October 19^2). No 4 

Rudolph Pintner “Intellif^cnce Tests” A senes of annual ret ews of studies of inteDi- 
Konce tests and their usts, in the PsyckoloRual bulletin J’,ira))t)s the Mrits on edu- 
cational tests see footnote ta 

, IntcUiReuce Testing, I'art III, pp 225-54* New ^ ork Henry Holt and Co, 

2d cd , r9iT Pp 555 

Paul I Boynton, Intclhgince Its Atamfestalions and Measurement , Chapters IX and 
^ PP ^57-45> N^w York D Appleton-Centurv Co, i9st Pp 466 

Henry L Garrett and Matthew K hthneck. Psyihologuai 'Jests, Methods, and Re- 
suits. Pari II, Chapter V', “Some Applications of Psycholagiral Tests,” pp 185-224 
New York Harper and Bros, 19^3 Parts I and J1 

Prank N Preeman, Mental Tests. Chapter XI\, “The J durational Uses of lealh,” pp 
365-98 B'lston Houghton MifTlm Co, 1026 Pp 503 

See the topics, ‘‘IiUclliKence Testing,” and ‘‘Intelligence Tests,” pp 36-7 in the 
Subject Index of The Personnel Bthlwgraphtcal Index, by W H Cowley Columbus 
Bureau of J'ducational Research, Ohio State University, ryj2 I’p 433 

In the Education Index, set the topics ‘TntclliKcncc,’ ‘‘Intelligente Quotient.” ‘Tn- 
telligente Tests,” ‘Psychological Tests ’ and “Achievement Quotients' In the Htbhog- 
rapJiy of Research Studies tn Education, issued annually by the United States Office of 
Uducation, see the topic (in the index!, “Psychological Tests” 

In the annual Psychological Irdfx, see section XI, No 2, ‘Mental Tests,” which in- 
cludes character and personality tests also 

37 ‘Paul T Rankin, ‘‘Pupil Cla^tSilicalion and Grouping,” Chapter III, pp 200-20, in 
“School Organization,” Review of Edutaltonal Research, 1 (June, 1931), No 3 
“Bases of Grouping,” pp 384 5, in “School Organiration,” Review of Educational 
Research, IV (October, 1934), No 4 

Robert T Rock, Jr, J Cnttcal btudy of Current Pruitins in Ability Grouping, Chap- 
ter III, “Intelligence as a Basis of Claasification,” pp 30-62 The Catholic University 
of America, P-ducational Research Bullelins, IV (Ma>-June. 19:9), Nos 5 and 6 
Washington The Catholic Education Fnss, 1929 Pp 132 Bibliography of 110 refer- 
ences 

Harl R Douglass, “Certain Aspects of the Problem of Where We Stand with Ref- 
erence to the Practicability of Grouping,” Journal 0} Educational Research. XXVI 
(January, 1933). 344-53* 

See also the references in the preceding footnote 
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guidance,’’* and in other ways Many of the larger cities have 
psychological laboratories or clinics for the study of children 
who are educationally or socially maladjusted The oppor- 
tunity for research in these areas is almost unlimited, though 
one will recognize that intelligence tests furnish only one line 
of evidence 

Intelligence tests have received a great deal of use in the 
estimation of aptitude Such prognosis is of course essential 
for guidance, both educational and vocational Applications 
have been made to the estimation of general scholastic success, 
the probability of success in college, aptiliid* for particular 
high-school or college subjects, and future ab'lity in various 
vocational fields In this connection it will be borne m mind 
that educational achievement tests are also of value for pre- 
dictive purposes and are often used in ttiis war (Prediction, 
being based upon correlation, lies somewhet beyond the limits 
of normative-survey research It is referred to in Chapter X ) 
Perhaps the largest Usc of intelligence tests has taken place 
in the field of scientific experimentation and slutb A review 
of the references cited will show that most of then represent 

lidwartl L ’Ihorndike and Others Predution o) \oialional Ntw \ork 

Commo^\^ca)th rund, igu Tp 284 

Ilnrry J fiaker ‘\ocational Aptitudes Tests and Thiir Applicalon thafiUT VII, 
[jp ^21-4, m “Tesljj of Inte httcatt ami Aptitude Rivicuj of hdui a'tvttul Wti'cuAi/f, 11 
(Oclaber. 19^2) No 4 See also “Pv>choloKital lesls as a rreciictiVL Oevici,” “ 1 ‘redic 
turn ol Academic Success m CoUckc/ and “Prediction of 'leaching jip 301-6, 

in tint* same i&uc 

Ruth Strang, Personal Dii^tlopmint and Guidance tn Collide and Sihool 

New ork Harper and Pros, 1934 Pp 34r (Contains a comprehenM\T‘ bi'diograpliy 
of tests for ediuatinnal guidance ) 

Hcrl>ert A Ttnips, 'Measures of Aptitude,” Chapter III, pp 215-28 in ‘Psycho- 
lORical lesls,” Kivieu' of Educational Research, \ (June, No 3 

See the tojnes, “Aptitude Tests,” ‘\ocaltonal Guidance,” and “Vocatioral T^ts,” in 
the Education Indtx, and the topics, “lesls and Scales Aptitude,’ and ‘ Kci National 
and ViXtttional Guidance ” m Iht Biblwsraphy of Rtsearch Studies tn Eduiatton issued 
annually by the U S Office of Lducation 

The College Entrance Examination Board publishes annually a Report of Jie Coy^miS' 
ston on- Sckolastn Aptitude Tests, which reviews the performance of candidates o\ its 
aptitude tests, and reports an analytical statistical study of the tests PublLhed by 
Board, 431 W 117th St, New York, N Y 

See the six topics beginning with “Aptitude,” p 16, “Techniques of MeasunrS 
Vocational Interests, and Vocational Success,” p 65, and “Techniques of Predictinl 
Vocational Aptitudes and Vocational Success,” p 63, in the Subject indet of The 
Personnel Bibliographical Index, by W H Cowley Columbus Bureau of Pducalional 
Research, Ohio State University, 1932 Pp 45^ 

80 Gertrude Hildreth, Psythologtcal Service for School Problems Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N Y World Book Company, 1930 Pp 317 
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studies -which have been made for research purposes This is 
probably because intelligence testing lies primarily in the field 
of psychology, and psychologists are concerned chiefly with the 
development of their science rather than with immediately 
practical applicatiors This emphasis is somewhat in contrast 
to the stress in the field of educational or achievement testing, 
which has been al-nost entirely in the hands of educators, al- 
though probably -n neither case can the emphasis be said to be 
disproportionate 

A number of large-scale studies utilizing intelligence tests 
have been made. For example, surveys of intelligence have been 
conducted to ascertain the average intellectual level of pupils 
who enter college, of pupils who graduate from high school but 
do not enter college, of pupils who succeed in school and of 
those who do not, etc‘“’ Intelligence tests are among those given 
in state-wide testing programs,-*' particularly for the purpose of 
college entraice. Intelligence tests have also been used in school 
surveys,*-’ athough to a much less extent than have achieve- 
ment tests In foreign countries, intelligence tests have re- 
ceived a proportionally larger use than have achievement tests, 
being usfd often under circumstances for which achievement 
tests w»uld be employed in America Needless to say, 
the tess used in large-group studies are almost invariably 
group htelUgence tests. 


40 WiJam f . Bo<^, The Inielhgence of Sigh School Semors as Revealed by a State’ 
Wide Ikental Survey 0} Indiana High Schools New York Tbc Macmillan Co , 1923 
Pp 31 ' 

/osep R Gerbench, “Gifted Pupils of the Iowa High School Survey/* Journal of 
AppUet Psychology, XIV (December, 1930), 566-76 
Chafes Wi; Odell, Are College Students a Select GroupT Bureau of Educational Re- 
.^aarcb Bulletin, No 34 Urbana, 111 University of Illinois, 1927 Pp 45 

S<y the tipic, “Intelligence of,” on p 36 of the Subject Index of Cowley’s Personnel 
BtlAographtal Index (cited in footnote 39) 

4 “Statewide Cooperative Testing Programs,” pp 219-21 in “Psychological Teats,” 
of P^ducattonal Restarch, V (June. 1935), No 3 
“The American Council on. Education sptmsors the conslmction of an annual edition 
af a psyc&oiogical examination for use by colleges and universities in testing college 
entrants ” (Segel, p 8, cited in footnote ao ) 

42 See the references listed on p 79 of Topical Analysts of 234 School Stfrveys, cited 
{n footnote 23 

4a A ducassion of intelligence testing in foreign countries mil be found id the refer- 
•ence gives la footnote 33. Other references will be found scattered through “Psychologi- 
cal Tests^’ Review of Edueaitondl Reseorek, V (June. 1935), No 
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For a bibliography of intelligence tests wKch are available, 
see Hildreth and Buros and the other refirences given in 
footnote II of this chapter. 

Personality testing. Personality constitutes he third large 
field, as the psychological aspects of humai beings are 
commonly divided It is somewhat commonly sooken of as 
‘‘character and personality,” though in a strictly pychological 
sense the term personality may cover all of tie response 
tendencies of the individual that are not alreac^ included 
under achievement and intelligence — and it is cliar that it 
must also embrace some or even all of the chaacteristics 
in those fields The line of demarcation is simply oie of con- 
venience , It is impossible to draw a sharp dividing liir between 
the different concepts. 

In the field of practical education it has long been reognized 
that personality traits are among the most important citcomes 
to be hoped for. They are, however, difficult of dfinition, 
analysis, and quantitative evaluation The modern neasure- 
meiTt movement has naturally given its first efforts U those 
things which are relatively easy to deal with, and in the 'olume 
of tests which have been produced and commercially dstrib- 
uted in recent years there has been an emphasis thg has 
tended to push the personality field into the background The 
practical teacher and administrator have often taken a postion 
in active opposition to the new testing movement for this 
reason 

Up to the present time, instruments for survey testing in the 
field of personality, character, and adjustment have been in 
the formative stage and have not enjoyed widespread use. Moit 
of the work has been a problem of developmental and promo- 
tional tryout. In this connection, mention should be made oi 
the monumental pioneering work of Hartshorne, May, Shuttle 
worth, and Mailer, in the Character Education Inquiry.^* Al- 

44 Hugh Hartshorne, Mark A May, Frank K Shuttleworth, and Julius B Matter, 
Sftuiies tn the Nature oj Character Three volumes Studies in Deceit. Studies la 
Service and Self-Control, and Studies io the Organisation of Character New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1938-1930 
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though much of this study was made with an emphasis on 
individuals and on correlation and employed other measures 
than tests, certtin sections represent survey testing on a fairly 
large scale 

It appears, nowever, that at the present time enough success- 
ful expenmettation has been done in this field so that tests or 
other appripnate devices for evaluation are now ready for 
extended uie This does not mean that these procedures are 
perfect or 'fool proof’' , but neither are achievement and intel- 
ligence teSs The procedures which are appropriate are not 
confined p paper-and-pencil tests, but emlirace a variety of 
techmquei For example, questionnaires, interviews, observa- 
tion, cheik-lists, and rating scales, as well as carefully pre- 
arranged social Situations, are ail employed in addition to 
paper te/ts Some of these procedures depend to a large extent 
upon thf skill and judgment of the individual doing the ap- 
praising, this means that they are not so satisfactorily done by 
the avcage person On the other hand, it must not be over- 
looked that the best tests of intelligence are the individual 
ones, vhich require the skill and judgment of an expert Cer- 
tain (/ the personality tests are as easily given as ordinary 
achie«iTient tests, and are available for use m research studies 
as w^l as for regular purposes 

Sjltionds has prepared a very readable, comprehensive 
treaiise on the procedures in this field After an introduction, 
he beats of observation, rating methods, various types of ques- 

4r4'ht biblioffraphips by Hildreth and Ituros, listed in footnote ii, incUide tesU of 
per^al ty The two books by Symonds, cited in ft»otnntes 46 and 47, are also excel'ent 
soufc Ihe references in footnote 4vS, dealing with studies of these tests also contain 
lisf. particularly the of hdiuattonal Ri^ranh, U (June. 1932), Ko 3. by 

G^wfn Watson See also footnotes 156*160 m Chapter VIII 
p B Mailer, “Bibliography of Character and Personality Tests ” New York Insti* 
tfte of School Lxpenmcntation, Icachcrs Co lege, Co umbia University, 1932 Mimeo- 
tfa,i>bed Pp 53. A descriptive bibliography of some 300 tests, with notes on tests 
developed in England, Germany, France, and Russia 

I Henry E Garrett and Matthew R Schneck describe a number of representative per- 
sonality tests, and discuss their characteristics See Psytholostcal Tests, Methods, and 
Results, Part II, pp 151-62 New York Harper and Bros, 1933 

For currently new tests, consult the annual bibliography by Buros cited in foot- 
note II, and see the heading, “Check-List. Tests and Scales,” in the front of paper- 
bound monthly issues of the Education Index 

48 Percival M Syraonds, Dtagnosmg Personality and Conduct New York The Cen- 
tury Co, 1931 Pp 602 
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tionnaires for measuring adjustment, attitudes, and interests,' 
tests of knowledge and judgment in social relationships, per- 
formance tests, physiological measures, interviewing, and meas- 
ures of the environment These discussions deal with the meth- 
ods of carrying on the appraisal and report the results of various 
critical studies that have been made of the methods In another 
book Symonds lists various tests and other instruments that 
are available He groups these under fifteen heads and gives 
information concerning the purpose, nature, reliability, and 
norms of each one, as well as references that deal with the use 
of the instruments These two books are recommended as a 
readable, but thoroughly professional approach to this inter- 
esting field 

There is already an extensive literature in this area, and the 
reader is referred to it for acquaintance with the develop- 

1" PerciVtil M I'syiholo^ual Iha^noas tn Soaal idjustmfnt Nevv "Vorlt 

American ItiHik Co ig?4 Pp 1O2 See the appendiT, pp 171-146 

•isUilIard C Olst'n “Gemral Surve> of the Field of Character and Personality 
Moasureiiient, ’ Chap V, pp 242-44 ‘Measures of Chararier and J'ersonality 'J hrouRh 
Conduct and Ptrformanie ’ Chipler VIM pp 27190 and Cnodwin Watson, “Mental 
Hygiene and I motional Adjustment” Chapter \I pp 245-58, in ‘Tsvchological Tests** 
Kcvteii} 0/ r dm aiioiuil Riscanh \ (June 1915). No 3 

Goodwin B Watson, "Tests of Personality and Character,** Rcvicul' of EducaUonal 
Krsiarrk, 11 (June, 1032), No 3 

Vernon Jonts, “Character education ” Chapter 111 , pp 31-6 m ‘Special Methods 
and Ps>clioIog> of the Flctncntary School Subjects,” Revtiw of RJmottonol Research, 
V (February, 19^51, No i 

— and Lester A Kirkcndall, “Moral and Character Fdutalion,” Chapter XI, 

pp 507-9, in ‘Thychology and Methods m the High School and College,' Revtew of 
hducatxonal Rtnarch, IV (Dccrniber, 1934) No 5 

H J Baker and Virgiiua Traphagen, the Diagnosis and. Tnatmtnt 0} Behavior- 
Problem Children New 'iork The Macmillan Co, 1935 Pp 393 

Percival Symonds and C T* Jackson Measurement of the Pirsonality Adjustments 
of High School Pupils New York Teachers College Columbia L’nivorsity, 1935 Pp rai 
See the studies in footnote 44, and those referred to by the bo<jks cited in footnotes 
46 and 47 

A senes of annual reviews of studies of character and personality measures was 
begun m the July, 1926, Psychologual JiuUitin Reviews appeared in the July number 
each year through 1929, in June, 1930, (none in 1931). m Lebruary, 1932, and in the 
July numbeis from 1933 on These are comprchensi\e and valuable reviews 

The Classroom Tcachtr and Charaiter Ldmatton, Chapter ^ I, “The Teacher and In- 
dividual Pupil Guidance.” pp 135-68 Includes a bibliography erf jirobVms Seventh 
Yearbook, the Department of Classroom Teachers W'^ashington National Education 
A5si4:iation, June, 1932 

Sec the annual bullelini. of the United Stales Office of Educaliun entitled, Bibliography 
of Research Studies in Rducatton, the section headed “Tests and Testing Social Intelli- 
gence — Tests and Scales,” or, “Tests of Social Adaptation “ 

Refer to the Education Index, for articles under “Character Analysis,” “Character 
Tests,” “Personality Tests,” “Interest — Tests and Scales,” “School Children — Adjust- 
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ments. Many studies have been made exploring the realm of 
personality and relatii^ various degrees of adjustment or inter- 
est or other forms of adaptation to different factors in the 
environment or in the experience or nature of the individual. 
The relative newness of the field suggests that there are many 
opportunities for those who undertake research within this 
area 

It is common psychological practice to include attitudes in 
the field of personality AUitudes represent one of the more 
intellectual aspects of personality, and attempts to measure 
them have therefore been of the paper-and-pencil variety*" 
Notable in this field has been the work of Thurstone and his 
students, who have prepared attitude scales on a number of 
social questions These scales consist of a number of state- 
ments which have been assigned different scale values by a 
group of judges, and a person checks those statements with 
which he agrees. The basic theory of the method and the con- 
struction of the scales have been presented in a pamphlet 
as well as in numerous articles 
Other instruments for indexing attitudes have been prepared. 
These are well described in the literature.” Scales and their 

ment,” "Orientation Tests,” "Social Adjustment and Development,” "Social Intelli- 
gence — Tests and Scales/’ and "Behavior — ^Tests and Scales ” 

See the topic, "Techniques of Measuring’* p 62, in the Subject Index of Tht Per- 
tonnel Bibliographical Index, by H Cowley Columbus Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 1932 Pp 433 

49 Tests and scales for Che measurement of attitudes are listed on pp 165-8 of Gertrude 
H Hildreth, A Bibliography of Mental Tats and Rating Scales New York. The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 19^3 Pp 342 

Sec also footnotes 51-54 for other sources of tests and scales 

For currently new tests, sec the annual biblio^phy by fiuros cited in footnote ii, and 
sec the heading, "Check-List Tests and Scales," m the front of paper-bound monthly 
issues of the Education Index 

J 00 L, L Thurstone and E J Chave, The Measurement of Attitude Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929 Pp 97 

Henry E Garrett and Matthew R. Scbneck. Psychological Tests, Methods, and Results, 
Part II, pp 139-41, and 148-9 New York Harper and Bros,, 1933 Parts I and II 
Ralph H Ojemann and Others, Researches m Parent Education, III Studies in Child 
Welfare, X (October 15, 1934) New Senes, No 285 Iowa City University of Iowa, 

1935 Pp 391 

George A Lundberg, SocuU Research, Chapter IX, "The Measurement of Attitudes/' 
pp 197-242 (References are given in Appendix A ) New York Longmans, Green and Co , 
1929 rp 380 

81 Pcrdval M Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, Chapter VI, “Attitude 
Qu^tionnaires,” pp 215-38 Bibliography of thirty-one references See also the topic, 
“Attitudes,” to the Index, for scattered references. New York The Century Co., 1931 
Pp. 60s 
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various uses are described in the Review of Educational Re- 
search, and they are included in the annual reviews of char- 
acter and personality tests which appear in the Psychological 
Bulletin ” Droba gives a review of measures of social attitude, 
including a bibliography of 104 titles Another source of ref- 
erences is the Education Index under the topic of “Attitudes.” 
“Thurstone Attitude Scales” may also be consulted in the 
Education Index for refereaces on his scales. The study of 
any one or more of these sources will quickly give the student 
an acquaintance with what has been done in this field and with 
the methods of work. Other studies will be found in the annual 
United States Office of Education Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education, by looking for “.\ttitudes” and “Tests — 
Attitudes” in the index Measurement of attitudes is a rela- 
tively new field, but the literature has grown rapidly 
The Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth 
afford several excellent illustrations of uses which can be made 
of attitude measures in scientific work These uses are briefly 
reviewed in the summary volume by Charters,''’ and are treated 
in more detail in the volumes reporting the several studies '• 
which were concerned with attitudes Uhrbrock reports an in- 
teresting investigation of attitude of employees, which may 


, Psychological Dtainosts tn Soctal Adjustment, pp 226-7, 2*9-30, 247-62, 

305-6 New York American Book Co, 1934 Tp 36a 
See the topics, “Attitude;», Technique’s of Measuring,” p 18. and “Interests, Tech- 
niques of Measuring” p 37. and relaterl topics, in the Subject Index of The Personnel 
Bibliographical Index, by W H Cowley Columbus Bureau of Educational Rcs.earch, 
Ohio State University, 1932 Pp 433 

52 Goodwin B Watson. “Social Attitudes,” Chapter VII, pp 259-72, fn “Psychological 
Tests,” Review oj Educational Research, V (June. 1935), No 3, and “Opinions, Alti- 
tudes, and Prejudices,” pp 327-33, in “Tests of Personality and Character,” Revwio of 
Educational Research, II (June, 1932), No 3 
58 See footnote 48 

D D Droba, “Topical Summaries of Current Literature Social Altitudes,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XXXIX (January, 1934), 513 24 

55 W W Charters, Motion Pictures and Youth, pp 11-25 New York The Macmillan 
Co , t 93 S Pp 66 

BO Paul G Cresscy and Frederick M Ihrasher, Boys, Movtes, and City Streets New 
York The Macmillan Co In press 

Frank K Shuttlcworth and Mark A May, The Soctal Conduct and Attitudes of Movtc 
Pans New Yoik The Macmillan Co , 1933 Pp 142 

Ruth C Peterson and L L Thurstone, Matron Pictures and the Social Attrtndes of 
Chtldren. New York The Macmillan Co , 1933 Pp 75 

5 T Richard S Uhthrock, “Attitudes of 4 430 Erapli^ees,” Journal 0} Soaal Psyckoiogy, 
V (August, 1934), 365-77 
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prove suggestive for applications in the field of educational 
administration 

The measurement of attitudes as a part of regular school 
work IS given a brief but pointed discussion m the measurement 
volume of the Social Studies Investigation F'or immediately 
practical educational purposes, use for classroom appraisal is 
the ultimate goal of such measurement Not until personality, 
in its many different phases, can be appraised by the teacher 
with as much significance to her as measurements of academic 
achievement have, and also with reasonable accuiacy, can re- 
search workers or practical educators feel that appraisal pro- 
cedures have been brought to a satisfactory level 

Further treatment of procedures which are appropriate for 
the study of peisonality will be found m later sections which 
deal with questionnaires, interview, observation, and appraisal. 
Because this field must be approached from so many different 
angles, requiring a variety of techniques, it cannot be treated 
as a unit in any one place in a text which is organized around 
methods and techniques rather than around fields of applica- 
tion The student who is interested in working in this area will, 
therefore, consult the appropriate sections of this and the next 
chapter. 

Interpreting the results of survey testing. Before draw- 
ing conclusions from test results, one must consider the possible 
influence of a number of factors The fir^t question concerns 
the tests themselves To what extent do they measure what 
they are supposed to, and to what extent do they measure 
^something else? A careful analysis oi any test will make clear 
that there are many factors which enter into each response, 
and the score consequently reflects many things in addition to 
what one desires. Sometimes these extraneous things become 
so numerous in proportion to the desired factors that the re- 
sults are practically meaningless. This is a consideration that 

56 Truman L Kelley and A C. Krey, Tests and Measurements m the Social Sciences 
Report of the Commission on the S^ial Studies, Part IV New York Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. Fp 635 See especially pp. 7S-9S, and Chapter V, ’Interests and Attitudea/’ 
pp 340>47I 
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IS more practical than theoretical, though it can be readily 
overlooked because it is not immediately obvious Further dis- 
cussion of this danger is given in the next section, on construct- 
ing tests 

In addition to spurious factors in the response of the 
individual that the test may call forth, ther e ar e various other 
chances for error or untrustworthiness in the results ” The 
test may not sample a particular area of responses thoroughly 
enough so that the reactions secured give a proper picture of 
that area in the individual child The test may have been 
administered poorly, or with varying directions and time limits 
for different groups of children So few children may be sam- 
pled out of a school or school system that the results are not 
typical of the entire group in the school or school system. 

There may be still more serious discrepancies between what 
the results stand for and what one thinks they stand for 
^’ariolls factors of a relatively fundamental nature may have 
entered into the training of the child, which are not at first 
suspected Monroe estimates that children who are experienced 
in taking tests may do 10 per cent better than children who are 
not He also reports an instance in which the average mental 
age of a group of children showed a gain of four and one-half 
years within a period of six months, because they were receiv-| 
ing a special type of training that markedly affected the rej 
sponses which the particular test called for 

Tn the Interpretation of test results the assumption is com- 
monly made, that the curriculum is the same in all of the 
schools or classes which have been tested One makes this 
assumption when he uses test results to draw conclusions con- 
cerning the quality of the teaching, or the diligence of the 
pupils. This is relatively clear , but it is also true that this same 
assumption is made when the work in the different groups is 

CO A brief, non-technical discussion of certain errors in measurement is given b> 
Florence Guodenough and John I. Anderson, Experimental Child btndy, pp 406>ii 
New York The Century Co , 1931 Pp 546 

00 Walter S Monroe. “Dependability and Value of Survey Types of Investigations,” 
School and Society, XXXVIIl (Oclc^r ar, 1933), 5i7-aa 
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compared in any way, together with a suggestion as to the 
cause of its variation. In speaking of variation observed in 
the work of schools throughout a state, Monroe comments 
as follows 


A large proportion of the variability of school averages in a state- 
wide survey of pupil achievement is doubtless due to differences in the 
objectives towards which the instruction m the several schools is di- 
rected It may well be that, when the objectnes are considered, a 
school occupying a relatively low position in the distribution of aver- 
age scores represents a higher degree of instructional efficiency than 
one occupying a relatively higher position 


When one compares test results with a norm, other con- 
siderations enter The norm is an average, it reflects all the 
factors which affeefftf the performance of children who were 
used in establishing this norm The first question one should 
raise therefore is, “Are the factors which have influenced the: 
work of the pupils tested comparable to the factors which 
conditioned the work of the pupils by whom the norm was 
determined?” Many reasons exist in actual situations^ which 
ijjyalidAte such comparisons.'^ and one will therefore be cau- 
tious in interpreting his objective findings. 

Ambitious teachers and principals sometimes raise the ques- 
tion, “Should one be satisfied just to have the average score of 
his class equal the norm?” The practical answer is that one 
should examine all of the factors conditioning the work of 
his pupils before he concludes that he is justified in making 
a comparison of any kind between their work and the norm. 
Perhaps his pupils should be well above the norm; perhaps 
they should be well below the norm Such decisions cannot be 
reached merely on the basis of surface implications. In draw- 
ing conclusions from data, one will endeavor to keep in mind 
1; the possible influence of factors which he has not directly 


; measured , they may be more important than the factor he has 
'Studied. 


Ibid , p 519 

62 E F. Luidquifit, ^’Factors Deterimning Reliability of Test Non&s»*’ Joitmal of Bdu- 
cahonal Psychology, XXI (October, 1930), $i3-30. 
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Test construction. In connection with the discussion of sur- 
vey testing, a few comments will be made concerning the 
construction of tests. A similar section will follow each of 
the other types of normative-survey procedure It should 
be made clear that these brief statements are only introduc- 
tions, or “overviews,” which aim to call attention to the prin- 
cipal considerations, rather than to go into complete detail. 
The technology of each specialized field is much too extensive 
to be included between the covers of one book and must be 
left for specialized treatises, of which there are many The 
student will, therefore, be given definite reference to such 
treatises after a few paragraphs of general orientation which 
open up the subject 

The prime consideration in the construction and adminis- 
tration of tests is validity-i— that is, representation of the influ- 
ence of factors that the test is supposed to reflect Other 
considerations are largely of the administrative ^ort-‘-the test 
must not require too long a time to give, it should be reason- 
ably easy to administer, etc A test that is highly valid (for 
a particular purpose) will represent vari.ifinrj (from individual 
to individual or from time to time) in the characters it is sup- 
posed to measure with great fidelity. A test which has a low 
degree of validity secures responses, or an evaluation of re- 
sponses, which represent strongly the influence of a number 
of other factors, so that the character one desires to measure is 
t somewhat lost among the many present. 

' One does not need a full understanding of psychology to 
recognize that many factors enter into every response of the 
human being; that is, one responds to many stimuli at once, 
and his response is “colored” by a host of associations in his 
nervous system, of which he may not be at all aware. To get a 
response that represents a “pure” reaction of a certain kind, 
assuredly uninfluenced by any contributing or conditioning 
factors, is practically an impossibility and may be set down as 
a theoretical concept which does not in actuality exist. What 
we do practically, therefore, is attempt to secure test items 
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which will stimulate responses of a given kind, and further, 
we try to get enough of these items of varying kinds so that the 
undesired factors will tend to neutralize each other and to 
“average out ” Investigators have so far attained only moderate 
success in these efforts 

One may ask at once whether a test of knowledge of arith- 
metic is not a measure of this ability and nothing else Wherein 
lies the difficulty of constructing such a test ? Such a position, 
though common, can only grow out of an inadequate under- 
standing of the complexity of human response It will be 
immediately obvious that reading abilities, writing abilities, 
direction of attention, freedom from annoyances, and a normal 
supply of energy are required in responding to a simple arith- 
metic test of the usual kind A person may fail to make his 
accustomed response because of a slight variation in attention, 
a slight cessation or diffusion of nervous energy, a slight varia- 
tion in the form of the stimuli, a slight (perhg^s chance) 
variation in the pathway followed by the nervous discharge, 
and other things. It is well known that a child may respond cor- 
rectly with the sum of s and 3 — to use a very narrow form of 
reaction as an illustration — under one set of circumstances and 
a few minutes later respond incorrectly when the circumstances 
are changed only moderately Probably all of us have had the 
experience at times of unwittingly misspelling words that we 
knew perfectly well — or of not being able to think of the name 
of .some person we knew well. 

Such variations in response exist in all degrees and represent 
the intrusion of various undesired factors into the response 
which is secured. When one considers the complexity of human 
response, he marvels that we can be trained to respond as 
consistently as we do It is the goal of tests to be so constructed 
and administered and evaluated that few spurious (undesired) 
factors will enter at any point along the line 
' There are several methods of selecting test items and of 
validating them — i.e , checking them to see the extent to which 
they reflect the desired factors One method is to select the 
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subject-matter (items) of the test as carefully as possible, 
taking precautions to see that only apparently crucial material' 
is included, and that the items are presented m as clear a form 
as possible Another method — perhaps the opposite extreme — is^ 
to select test material with little thought and then evaluate the 
test as a whole, and each item individually, by statistical 
methods This evaluation may be made on the basis of several 
techniques which are treated in measurement books and in 
statistics books 

Suffice it to say here, that neither of the above approaches 
is to be regarded as satisfactory in itself, both should be used 
to supplement each other Even the utmost care in the selec- 
tion of material and in the formulation of items will not 
guarantee a satisfactory test (although they are certainly im- 
portant elements), and the product must therefore be tried 
out by as many means of objective appraisal as possible On 
the other hand, one cannot rely solely upon correlation because 
so many things can be found that have a high correlation 
which do not have any immediate causal relationship — such, 
for example, as the increasing number of deaths from auto 
accidents and the increasing proportion of people who live to 
be over forty. One ordinarily desires test material that has a 
reasonably close connection with what he is trying to measure, 
on account of its effects upon the children and the teachers."'* 

With these few comments, the reader will be directed to lead- 
ing treatises on test construction, where he will find more de- 
tailed discussion Most of this literature is technical and cannot 
be fully understood without training in statistics One can, 
however, find sections of the material which are adapted to his 
understanding, whatever training he may have 

A very readable chapter will be found in Smith and Wright’s 
book.®^ A rather brief, but helpful, treatment is given by 


See ‘'Educational Tests and Their Uses/* pp 483-3, 493-4, Rcvic-w 0} Educational 
Research, V (December, 1935), No 5 

Henry Lester Smith and Wendell William Wright, Tests and Measurements, Chapter 
XXII, “Construction of Achievement Tests/’ pp 511-40 New York Silver, Burdett 
and Co, 1938 Pp 
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Tiegs ““ One of the older treatises, but one that contains much 
sound advice, is McCall’s,®® which also includes a brief discus- 
sion of making intelligence tests. Odell gives considerable space 
to the construction of essay and various kinds of objective 
tests m his older book on measurement A widely accepted 
treatise on test construction, with an avowed emphasis upon 
objective tests, is that of Ruch.®* This reference also contains 
an excellent bibliography A somewhat distinct note has been 
introduced into the measurement field by Tyler His articles 
on test construction appear mainly in the Educational Research 
Bulletin (Ohio State University), beginning in 1930 Most of 
these can be obtained in a reprinted bound collection called 
Comtructmg Achievement Tests "® In more than a mechanical 
fashion, his emphasis upon validity is wholesome Wright has 
prepared a very thorough discussion of the construction of an 
accomplishment-test battery for the State of Indiana.'® The 
principles underlying measurement have been given by Mon- 
roe The construction of tests especially for the social studies 
is treated by Kelley and Krey.^® 

The Review of Educational Research on “Educational Tests 
and Their Uses” contains very L-^portant discussions of 
this field and summarizes recent literature running into hun- 
dreds of references. The construction of educational and other 


6!5 Ernest W Tiegs Tcii% and Measurements for Teachers, Chapter XIV, “The Con- 
struction of Informal Objective Tests,” pp 254-69 Boston Houghton Mifflin Co, 1951. 
Pp 470 

CO William A, McCall, Hoiv to Measure tn Education, Part II. “How to Construct 
and Standardize Tests” New York* The Macmillan Co, 1922 Pp 416 

67 C W Odell, 'iradittonal Exammattons and New-Type Tests New \ork The Cen- 
tury Co , 1928 Vp 469 

68 G M Ruch, The Objective or New-Type Examtnatton Chicago Scott, Foresman 
and Co , 1929 Pp 478 

69 Ralph W' Tyler, Constructing Achievement Tests Columbus, Ohio Bureau of Edu- 
cational Rcbcarch, Ohio State University, 1934 Pp, 102 

70 Wendell William Wright, The Development and Use of a Composite Achievement 
Test Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, V (January, 1939), No 3. 
Bloomington, Ind Pp 90 

7 1 Walter S Monroe, An Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements 
Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 1923 Pp 364. 

72 Truman L. Kelley and A C Krey, op cit. (See footnote 58 ) 

73 W. J. Gsburn, “The Selection of Teat Items,” and G M, Ruch, “Recent Develop- 
ments in Statistical Procedures, Chapters II and 111, pp 37 ' 40 , in “Educational Tests 
and Their Uses,” Revttw of Educational Research, III (February, 1933 ). No i 
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tests is reviewed also in the Psychological Bulletin.''* For later 
periodical references, see “Tests and Scales,” the many cross 
references, and “Tests and Scales — Construction” in the 
Education Index Also see the topic, “Tests and Testing,” in 
the annual Bibliography of Reseat ch Studies in Education 
of the United States Office of Education, 

One can learn a great deal from studying tests that have 
been carefully made. Samples of the regular commercial tests 
may be purchased from the test publishers, and an excellent 
set of teacher-made tests is provided in a book by Ruch and 
Rice ' 

There is practically no literature which is helpful in the 
construction of the essay test In recent years this common 
and still useful instrument has been eclipsed by the emergence 
of the objective test , undoubtedlj' a large factor in this change 
has also been the fact that the objective test is much easier to 
study There have been any number of investigations com- 
paring the essay and objective tests,’" but little that will help 
one make better tests of the essay or “old” type. Most of the 
suggestions offered are in the direction of trying to make the 
essay-type test take on as many of the characteristics of 
the new-type tests as possible This attitude, carried out in 
practice, may result in a serious loss. The unique contributions 
of the essay test should be identified and preserved 

Probably the reader will not undertake to construct an 
intelligence test. He can, however, locate treatises on its con- 
struction in books by Terman,” Pintner,’" and Freeman,’" as 

74 For example, see the Psychological BuUrttn, XXXIT (July, i93S). 487-90 This 
senes of annual reviews began in 1926 Sec footnote 48 for details 

75 G M Ruch and G A Rice, Specimen Objective Examinations Chicago Scott, 
Roresman and Co ^ 1930 Rp 324 

76 Charles C Weidemann, “Recent Development in the Written Essay Exarntnalion,’* 
Chapter IV, pp 484-go, in “Educational Tests and Their Uses,” Revsew of Educational 
Research, V (December, S935), No 5 

77 Lewis M Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, Chapters III-IV, pp 36-64 
Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 1916 Pp 362 

7fi Rudolph Pintner, Intelligence Testing, Chapter V, “Criteria and Construction of 
Intelligence Tests,” pp. 103-32 New York Henry Holt and Co (New edition), 1931 
Pp S55 

70 Frank N Freeman, Mental Tests, Chapters IX and X, pp. 226*63. Boston. 
Houghton MUiftln Co , 1936 Pp 503 
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well as in periodical literature Consult the usual indexes and 
also the Review of Educational Research 

For the construction of personality tests, it is recommended 
that one study the existing instruments and review the discus- 
sions and investigations of these tests The principal ref- 
erences to the literature have already been given in the section 
where personality tests were discussed One may find especial 
interest in ISIay’s general treatise on the problems of measure- 
ment in this field,'’' and in Hendrickson's review of the as- 
sumptions involved See also the references in footnotes 109- 
117 of Chapter VI 1 1 

Bixler has prepared a check-list covering various aspects 
of research He mentions ninety-six items that should be given 
specific attention in the making and use of tests The student 
who is contemplating constructing or using tests in his research 
would do well to consult this list 

2 SlUDIES KMPLOVING QUESTIONNAIRE PROCEDURES 

The second type of normative-survey technique to be dis- 
cussed is the questionnaire inquiry. A questionnaire is a form 
which is prepared and distributed for the purpose of securing 
responses to certain questions. Generally these questions are 
factual, designed to secure information about conditions or 
practices of which the recipient is presumed to have knowl- 
edge. The questionnaire may, however, ask for , opinions, and 
it may be used to afford an insight into the attitudes of a group. 
In fact there is no sharp dividing line between a questionnaire 


80 Harry J Baker, “The Construction and Statistical Interpretation of Psychological 
Tests,” Chapter IV, pp 295-9, in “Tests of Intelligence and Aptitude,” Jiev$ew oj 
Eduiattonal Resfarrh, II (October. 19^2), No 4 

Herbert To(H>s and G Trederic Kuder, “Test Construction and Statistical Interpreta- 
tion,” Chapter IV, pp 239-41, in “Psychological Testa,” Revtew 0} Educattonal Research, 
V (June, 193s), No 3 See later issues on “Psychological Tests” as they appear 

81 Mark A May, “Probe ns of Measuring Character and Personality,” Journal of 
Soci<^ Psychology, III (May 1932), 131-45 

82 Gordon Hendrickson, “Some Assumptions Involved in Personality Measurement,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, 11 (Manrh, 1934), 243-9 

83 H H Bix'er, Check Lists for Educational Research, pp 25-38. New York. Teachers 
College, Co’umbia University, 1928 Pp iiS 
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and a test, though they differ significantly in their common 
forms 

The questionnaire is an important instrument in normative- 
survey research, being used to gather information from widely 
scattered sourc£§. It is probably outranked in frec^uency of 
use only by the survey test In fact, out of 581 printed studies 
representing research of all kinds, Koos found that in practi- 
cally one-fourth of them the questionnaire was used/* A state- 
ment In fh'eTl incncuw School Board Journal sometime ago 
suggests that “the average school board in the city of 25,000 
population receives at least one questionnaire each day of the 
school year ” If one considers all of the immediately practical 
studies which are made in educational field work (the opera- 
tion of schools), it is reasonable to believe that testing and the' 
use of questionnaires would together account for over half of I 
the studies that are made There is in these statements no 
thought of implying that all or most of these immediately prac- 
tical studies are to be classed as research ; but in normative- 
survey studies, whether of research character or not, tests and 
questionnaires rank high in frequency of use 

The questionnaire procedure normally comes into use where 
one cannot readily see personally all of the people from whom 
he desires responses or where there is no particular reason to 
see them personally. The questionnaire may be used over an> 
range of territory International questionnaires have been 
used/*' In national studies questionnaires frequently occupy an 
important place For example, in the recent National Survey 
of Secondary Education extensive questionnaires were used 
to secure information about many different aspects of high 
schools 

84 Leonard V Koos, TAe Qursttonnatrr tn Education, pp 6-13 New York The Mac- 
millan Co , 19,38 Pp 178 

86 “Questionnaires and Questionnaires," Ammcan School Board Journal, LXXI 
(August, 1925), 74 

80 See for example, Part-Ttme Schools A Survc> of Experience in the United States 
and Foreign Countries, with Recommendations Bulletin, No 73, Trade and Industrial 
Series, No, 22 Washington, D. C Federal Board for Vocational Education, April, 1922 

Pp 46a 

87 The National Survey of Secondary Education Monographs Nos 1-28, U S Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1932, No 17 Washington, 1933*34 
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Status studies. One of the favorite types of questionnaire 
study has been the determination of the status, including per- 
sonal and professional characteristics, of various school officials 
and teachers Such studies have been made on a national basis 
for the high-school principal,** the junior high-school princi- 
pal,*' the city superintendent of schools,"" the business 
manager,"' and rural school teachers, principals,”-' and superin- 
tendents"' Similar studies on a state-wide basis have been 
made in many states “ and are favorite subjects for Masters’ 
theses For other analyses of the status of various groups, see 
the topic, “Analyses of the Activities and Characteristics of 
Educators, Scientists, and Psychologists,” in Chapter III, some 
of which are based on questionnaire data 

Questionnaires are rather commonly used even within single 
^cities to secure information from the teaching staff about such 
problems as training, length of service, duties, etc , when a city 
$chool system is being surveyed In fact, a superintendent of 
a large city school system might circulate an informal ques- 
tionnaire among the members of the central office staff in order 
to find out certain things from them — for example, the number 


88 Dan Harnson Eikonbmy, Status of the Bifk-School Pnnctpal U S Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1925, No 34 Washington, 1936 Pp 71 

89 Frank Kale Foster, itotw of the iumor High School Frinapal U S Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1930, No 18 Wasliin^ion, 19JO Fp 75 

90 Educational Leadership, Chapter VI, “The Progress and Status of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools,” pp 99-149 Eleventh Yearbook of the Deparlraent of Superintend- 
ence Washington, D C National Education Association, 193^ Pp 538 Bibliography ^ 
Compares findings with a similar survey made ten years earlier and published in the 
First Yearbook of the Department 

91 Amos L Heer, The Present Status of Business Executives in the Public Schools of 
the United States tn Cities oj 2$, 000 and More Inhabitants Kent, Ohio The Author 
(Director of Teacher Training, Kent State Normal College), 1928 Pp 170 

92 Walter H Gaumnitz, Status of Teachers and Principals Employed tn the Rural 
Schools oj the United States U b Office of Education Bulletin, 1932 » No 3. Washing- 
ton, 1932 Pp 132 

od “The Status of the Superintendent of Rural Schools,” Chap IX, pp 187-223, in 
Educational Leadership (bee looinote 90 ) Bibliography 

94 Orlle M Clem and James F Murray, “The Status of the Pennsylvania High- 
Schoerf Principal,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX (September, 1933), 
442-50 

Omer Hlbben Bennett, “The Status of County Superintendence in C^io ” Master’s 
thesis. University of Cincinnati, 1929 Pp 44 (Also published (or private circulation ) 

95 See such topics as “Teachers — Status/' “Administration of Schools Supervision 
and Supervisors,” “School Administration School Principals,” etc , in the annual 
BtbUagraphy of Research Studies tn Education, publl^ied by the U. S Office of Educa- 
tion Also see “Status” m the Education Index, , 
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who wanted to be absent from the office to attend the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence Meeting of the National Education 
Association. 

Current practices. Questionnaire studies concerning current 
practices in school systems constitute a second group which 
is'promment The Research Division of the National Education 
Association, which regularly prepares excellent questionnaires, 
has made a number of interesting questionnaire studies of cur- 
rent practices and current conditions “® The American Library 
Association makes an annual questionnaire study of the prac- 
tices and conditions with reference to school libraries through- 
out the country; this is published in the Bulletin of the ALA 
Reavis and Woellner used the questionnaire to ascertain 
typical practices of high-school executives in equipping their 
offices, and in administering routine affairs. Replies were re- 
ceived from 522 principals. As a part of a national study of 
Boy Scout work, Wyland sent a questionnaire to schools 
in selected cities to learn the degree of school cooperation with 
Scout work. 

In the field of teacher personnel, “survey studies based on 
official records or questionnaire returns predominate ” These 
studies are concerned with current practices in the selection 
and placement of teachers, the teaching load (size of class, 
number of classes, number of subjects, etc ), the combinations 
of subjects taught, and the status of groups of teachers with 


9 fl “The School Board Member/’ Rtstorch of the Nattonal Education Atsoct-oe 

tton, XI (January, 1933), 1-41 

“Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, VI (September, 1928), 207-53 

“The Nation's School Building Need^,” Research Bulletin of the Nattonal Education 
Association, XlII (January, 1935), 3-34 

“Teacher Demand and Supply,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Assocta- 
tson, IX (November, *931), 307-405 

07 William Claude Reavis and Robert Carlton Woellner, O^ce Practices tn Secondary 
Schools Chicago Laidlaw Bros, 1930 Pp 239 See also the senes of six articles on the 
same subject in the School Review for 1928 and 1919, Volumes XXXVl and XXXVIl. 

08 Ray O. Wyland, Scouting tn the Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No 631 New York Teachers College, Columbia Univenity, 1934 Pp 200. 

00 Earl W Anderson, “Technics ol Rneorch Used in the Field of Teacher Personnel,” 
p. 15, Id “Methods and Technics of Educational Research,” Review of EducaUonal Re- 
saarch, IV (February, 1934)1 No, i 
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j regard to tenure, health, legal regulations, supply and demand, 
'etc’"" Reavis states that 

questionnaires and check-list inquiries, including the reports made to 
state departments of education and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, have constituted the chief source of information regarding cur- 
rent practices in public-school organization and administration’"’ 

Financial studies. Financial questions occur frequently in 
questionnaire studies Financial problems have recently been 
pressing , indeed, they are always of large moment The de- 
pression prompted all sorts of questionnaires, frequently circu- 
lated within a single state, to ascertain the tax rate that the 
local district levied for schools, the amount of extra levies, 
the amount of bonded indebtedness, the amount of current 
indebtedness, the average expenditure per pupil, the average 
teacher's salary, how much the average salary had been re- 
duced, how much other expenditures had been reduced, etc. 
In this connection, the biennial salary questionnaires of the 
National Education .Association are outstanding These have 
been used for a number of years, and are published in the Re- 
search Bulletin of the N. E. /I.’"- The importance of these 
studies is perhaps indicated by a statement in the Foreword of 
the 193 s publication “A steady stream of letters has been re- 
ceived calling for these findings at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

Many other fields and subjects have been studied by means 
of the questionnaire. Koos mentions the j^ollowing in order 
of frequency in his sgmple^^ administration, 'curriculum,' tests 
and measurements/ '‘psychology," methods of teaching, and 

100 For illustrations of studies sec “Teacher Personnel,” Revtew of Educatwnal Re- 
search, IV (June, 19^4), No 3, and I (April, 1931)1 No 2 

101 William C Reavis, “Methods of Research in School Organization/’ p 36, Chap 

III in “Methods and Icchnics of Educational Research,” Review of Educational Research, 

IV (February, 1934), No i 

102 “Salaries of School Employees, 1934-35,” Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, XIII (March, 1935), p 30 This is the seventh biennial survey of 
salaries In addition to this bulletin, detailed distributions are issued in hve separate pub- 
lications known as Special Salary Tabulations These show distributions by the individual 
city, and are priced at $s 00 for each publication 

108 Leonard V Koos, The Questionnaire in Education, p 32 New York The Mac- 
millan Co, X92t Pp 1 78 
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supervision. For further examples one should look over issues 
of educational magazines which report studies, or lists of Mas- 
ters’ and Doctors’ theses (see Chapter III) The National 
Education Association issues an annual bibliography of 
questionnaire studies completed and filed in their office by 
those who are cooperating in their “questionnaire service’' 
A Master’s thesis at the University of Colorado analyzes 500 
questionnaire studies’""’ One should also consult “Question- 
naires’’ in the Education Inder for current discussion of them. 

Many service studies do not find their way into print, espe- 
cially since mimeographing is so prevalent and can frequently 
supply the needs for summaries of state-wide studies For 
example, a recent study by Holy of the practices of Ohio 
schools with reference to carrying fire insurance was issued 
in mimeographed form 

Check-lists. Questionnaires sometimes take the form of a 
check-list, which is simply a set of categories for the respondent 
to check. For example, Ayer submitted a check-list contain- 
! ing 1^00 duties to principals and superintendents, asking them 
to check those duties which they performed and to indicate 
roughly the frequency (such as daily, weekly, etc ) Wick- 
man used a check-list with leathers to ascertain the fre- 
quency with which certain undesirable acts of pupil behavior 
occurred Charters’”" submitted a check-list of duties to 2,000 


104 “Quoi<lionnairc Studies Completed — Bibliography Nu s, 1933*54’^’ and later i 5 .sue 4 
as publi'jhcd Washington Departnunt of Superintendence National Lducation As-^ocia- 
tion Mimeographed The first of these bibliographies 'was issued in 1930 as Lducalional 
Research Circular No 9 for 1930 

losr.dwin Leslie Barrow, “The Que^tlonnal^e in Education'^ Masters thesis Boulder, 
Colo University of Colorado, 1933 Fp 58 Abstract published in I'mvfrsity 0} Colorado 
Studies Abstracts of Theses for Hightr Degrees, 1933 University of Colorado Bulletin, 
Vol XXXTIl, No 16 

100 Thomas C Holy, ‘Information on School Flant Insurance Fremiums and School 
Broperty Losses in Ohio for 1933 nnd 1933 ” Columbus, Ohio Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, January, j9oS Mimeographed Pp 10 

307 Fred C Ayer, “The Duties of Public-School Administrators,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXVIII (February-June, 1929), LXXIX (August, October, December, 
1929). LXXX (February, March, May, 1930) 

108 E K Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teacher^ Attitudes New York Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1928 Pp 248 

100 W. W Charters and Isadore B Whitley, Analysts 0} Secretarial Duties end Tratts 
Baltimore Williams and Wilkms Co, 1924 Pp *86 A brief report of this study w pub* 
lished as* Summary of Report on Analysts of Secretarial Duties and Tratts Service Bul« 
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secretaries to learn the frequency with which different duties 
were performed. In the Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study, Charters and Waples distributed elaborate lists of 
duties to teachers all over the country to ascertain the fre- 
quency of performance of each activity. 

Check-lists are also used for other purposes, which will be 
.discussed later, For example, they may be employed as a form 
lof recording when one is observing behavior, and they may 
ialso be used as an instrument for rating schools, texfbooks, etc. 
These uses will be discussed in the following chapter under 
“Observation and Appraisal Procedures.” 

Studies of attitudes. Questionnaires are not necessarily con- 
fined to statistical data, or even to factual material They may 
enter the field of ayltudes, opinions, and judgments It is in 
these areas that great care must be observed. One must be 
careful in preparing his questionnaire and in interpreting his 
returns, to recognize opinion as such There is a legitimate field 
5 for the questionnaire in getting a cross section of thought. In 
this form the questionnaire may approach the test form so 
closely that one cannot draw a definite line between them and 
may not know whether to call his instrument a test or a ques- 
tionnaire. There is a possibility that it is both 

Two recent Doctors’ theses may be mentioned in this con- 
nection. Ward reported on the Philosophies oj Administration 
Current in the Deanship of the Liberal Arts CollegeP^ In mak- 
ing this study the author sent out three different question- 
naires. The first one secured information on age, sex, race, 


letm No I New York The National Junior Personnel Service, Inc , 70 Fifth Ave., 
1924 Pp 62 

now W Charters and Douglas Waples, Commonwealth Teacher-Treinini Study, pp 
19-27, 77-114, and 254-303 Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1929 Pp 666 

111 See for example the questionnaire surveys of personality and adjustment referred 
to by Goodwin B. Watson, in ‘'Tests of Personality and Character,” especially pp 
*86-93. Review of Educational Research, 11 (June, 1932), No 3 

Fercival M Symonds, Dtagnostnt Personality and Conduct, Chap IV, “The Ques- 
tionnaire,” pp 122-73 New York The Century Co, 1931. Pp 602. Bibliography of 
forty-one references 

Henry E Garrett and Matthew R Schneck. Psychological Tests, Methods, and Results, 
*'The (^estionnaire,” Part H, pp. 122-50 New York Harper and Bros., 1933. 

112 Merle Sentt Ward, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No* 633 New 
Tork Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp isS 
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academic degrees held, honorary degrees held, foreign travel, 
foreign study, previous subject-matter field, kind of previous 
professional experience, tenure, and length of total educational 
experience, for the college deans This questionnaire dealt with 
data of the more usual type (factual). The second question- 
naire dealt withjhf attitude of the deans .toward various prob- 
lems in four areas of college administration — the purpose of a 
liberal arts college, the curriculum, the improvement of instruc- 
tion, and student welfare This questionnaire was a direct effort 
to sample the opinions of the deans, it was in the form of mul- 
tiple-choice statements, the alternatives representing various 
possible attitudes toward each question that was asked The 
questions were so prepared that they fitted into a pattern, and 
the writer could abstract from them certain large generaliza- 
tions regarding the philosophic pattern of the individual re- 
sponding. As an additional line of evidence, the author 
distributed Donald P Cottrell’s “Test on Controversial Issues 
in Higher Education” (revised edition).”’ Like the second 
questionnaire, this elicits _ppinions that enable one to draw 
certain conclusions about the general attitude of the respond- 
ent. Three hundred and thirty college deans responded to the 
entire set of questionnaires. 

Another illustration of this general class will be given. Bair 
studied The Social Understandings of the Superintendent of 
Schools}^* He likewise used three forms The first gathered 
information about the racial and social origins of the super- 
intendent, the conditions of his childhood, his education, ex- 
perience, and social and professional relations with the 
community. The second form contained thirteen questions. 
These are interesting because of the type of response they 
called for. For example: (r) Will you indicate in a word or 
brief sentence three of the most fundamental questions in your 
opinion facing people in the United States to-day? (3) Do you 

iis Hrst described in ''Measurement of ConflicUng Viewpoints in Higher Education," 
Teachers College Record, XXXIV (May, 1935). 635-54 

Frederick Haig Bair, Teadien College Contributions to Education, No 635 Ner: 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University* 1934 Pp 193. 
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think that the public schools ought to deal with such questions? 
(4) Do you consider that the social studies as taught in our 
public schools generally, now provide for a reasonably thorough 
study of these and similar critical questions? (7) Will you be 
good enough to indicate groups likely to favor or to oppose 
the study’ 

The difficulty of tabulating responses to such questions as 
the foregoing is apparent Nevertheless, the author was dealing 
with a fundamental problem, and he sought what he wanted. 
In addition to these two forms, the author sent out Manly 
Harper's “A Social Study,” which consists of 71 multiple- 
choice propositions designed to reveal the degree to which one 
IS conservative in his social attitudes These three question- 
naires elicited responses from about 850 superintendents — one 
fifth of the number of inquiries sent out This per cent of 
replies is lower than usual. 

A distinction must be made between the type of subjective 
response represented in these two studies anti that which is to 
be interpreted as an objective fact The opinions and attitudes 
represented are facts in so far as the responses are typical re 
sponses of the individuals, but they are jacti of opinion They 
represent the leanings of the group — tendencies which may be 
either right or wrong, helpful or detrimental to society, gener- 
ally good or generally bad These facts of opinion are different 
from opinions about facts, which are normally untrustworthy 
If, for example, one asks all the superintendents in the country, 
“What was the main cause of the 1929 depression?” the average 
opinion in the replies might be no nearer the truth than one’s 
own. As the National Education Association Research Division 
says: 

The hastily expressed opinions of a large number of judges of vary- 
ing merit are probably of less value than the mature judgment of one 
or two experts who have the question clearly in mind, and who are 
able to qualify their answers appropriately 

115 “The Questionnaire,'’ p i8, Rtstatch BulUtin of ikt Notional Edacaitan Astocia-' 
tio», VIII (January, 1930), No i. 
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Other aspects of personality besides opinions or attitudes 
are studied by means of questionnaires, Symonds devotes 
a chapter each to the adjustment qj;estionnaire, the attitude 
questionnaire, and the interest questionnaire. It is apparent 
that the questionnaire has an important role in this field as well 
as in the realm of secunnst objective facts 

Consideration for the respondent. The essentially co- 
operative nature of the questionnaire must not be over- 
looked. Probably most of the abuses of the instrument lie 
in this connection Students and others are so close to their 
own study that they lose perspective concerning what it is 
reasonable to ask of another person — usually a complete 
■stranger One can be reasonably certain that his question- 
naire goes to people who are already busy, and although they 
would like to help every person who is making a study, they 
have large obligations for the direction and prosecution of 
enterprises with which their positions are charged One may 
also be reasonably sure that the regular duties of the person 
to whom he sends his questionnaire are at least equal in 
importance to the study which is being undertaken This 
has two practical implications first, do not undertake a 
questionnaire study unless the problem is really an impor- 
tant one — not to you as an individual, but to education , 
second, devise your questionnaire so that it will not make 
any more demands on the time of the respondent than 
necessary 

Relation to reports. It may be interesting to make a brief 
comparison of questionnaires and reports. Both are nor- 
mally means of securing information from people at a dis- 
tance. Reports, however, are typically required by some one 
with authority, and there may be penalties for not making 
them, for omitting some item of information, or for not 


no Symonds, op at (footnote rii), Chapters V-VII See also Garrett and Schneck, 
op nt (footnote iii), pp i3i'i44 

Percival M Symonds, Psychologtcal Diognotts fM Social AdjuttmenL New York: 
American Book Co , 1934 Pp 36} Various types of questionnaires are treated in pp. 
*®7-3S, 241-6, 247*62, 263-76, 277-98, 333-41. and 342*6 
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completing them by a certain date. Again, reports are usu- 
ally periodical This means that the procedures for securing 
the information called for are likely to be established and 
routine , at least, preparation can be made in advance to 
meet the situation of filling out the report at a given time. 
In the third place, reports usually deal largely with figures ; 
they do not cover the variety of responses which are fre- 
quently contained in questionnaires In the fourth place — 
and this concerns the use and interpretation of the results — 
because of the conditions mentioned the returns are likely 
to be from the entire group in the case of the reports, so 
that the sampling problem is not present to cast doubt upon 
one’s interpretations 

Reports can often be used to supplement, or take the 
place of, certain types of questionnaire. It must be recog- 
nized on the other hand that the versatility of the ques- 
tionnaire and the freshness of its returns — reports are 
somewhat slow in being assembled and summarized — tend 
to make it an indispensable instrument for current infor- 
mation and for research Those w'ho expect to employ this 
instrument successfully, however, must guard against the 
gross lack of judgment which not infrequently characterizes 
the preparation and use of the questionnaire. 

Interpreting questionnaire returns. The questionnaire 
technique provides certain opportunities for special inter- 
pretation, as well as special difficulties At the beginning of 
this chapter, the authors emphasized the fact that normative- 
survey studies should be valuable in broadening one’s per- 
spective and should serve to call attention to desirable ways 
I of solving problems The results should throw light on emer- 
I gent practices and upon novel or unique situations. If such 
: possibilities are to be realized, the returns must be analyzed 
carefully. The student must examine individual situations 
as such, seeking for elements of interest and significance in 
each. If he depends upon a mec ha nical (clerical) tabulation 
of questionnaire results concerning practices and conations, 
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he will miss many of the opportunities for real insight into 
conditions. He will probably desire to secure the statistical 
aspects of his returns, but he will also bear in mind that 
figures tell but a small part of any story, and he will be 
alert for discovering other valuable aspects of data. 

The interpretation of frequency studies solely in terms 
of the figures is not only inadequate but difficult For ex- 
ample, if 75 per cent of the superintendents who reply to a 
questionnaire indicate that they solve a problem in a certain 
way, this may be as much as one needs to know for pure 
science, but for practical purposes one must go farther and 
attach a certain significance to this fact What shall the 
conclusion be? Does this fact mean that this is a desirable 
way to solve the problem? Is it necessarily more desirable 
than another method that comes to light in the survey, of 
which the 75 per cent had not yet thought, or heard? Or, if 
60 per cent of the principals indicate on a check-list that 
they perform a certain duty, on the average, less than once 
a month, can one tell whether the duty is important or not? 
Can cruciality be inferred from frequency? Or can the im- 
portance of an event for a single individual be inferred from 
the prevalence of the event in the whole group? Finally, will 
frequency of performance tell whether an activity should be 
taught in a training school or left to one’s general culture 
and common sense? 

It was in recognition of such problems that Charters and 
Waples ““ secured indices on four different aspects of the 
activities contained in their master-list of teachers’ activities. 
From teachers they secured the ' frequency with which ac- 
tivities were performed, and from teachers and others they 
secured ratings on the' desirability of these activities, on the 
^fhculty of learning to perform the activities, and on the 
vf^ppropriateness of learning the skill in a teacher-training 
institution. With these four criteria, one is in a much better 
position to secure some guidance from the list than he would 
be if he had only frequency. Further discussion of this gen- 
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eral problem, and of the Charters-Waples study in particular, 
will be given in connection with the interpretation of docu- 
mentary frequency studies and appraisal procedures 

In addition to counting, th e ful l interpretation.of, question 
naire returns definitely involves evaluation The exercise of 
judgment is necessary m deciding what practices are worthy 
of emulating It is necessary in drawing practical conclusions 
of any kind from the data We may illustrate this further 
by referring to another use that is sometimes made of such 
data. It IS commonly assumed that if the conditions in one’s 
own school system, or classroom, are about the same as the 
conditions revealed by the majority of the returns, one may 
be complacent. It is sometimes stated that the middle 50 
per cent of the cases represent a safe zone — that is, between 
the limits which cut off the upper and the lower fourths of 
the group representing the more extreme divergencies from 
average or majority practice One may feel comfortable, >es. 
and such facts are very telling in meeting public criticism 
of the schools , yet one knows that progress comes only 
I through the practices of those who do diverge from the 
I mode. The significance of the findings concerning majority 
practice will, therefore, vary widely just as one’s philosophy 
varies from that of wanting his school system to be in the 
“safe” class or among those systems which are striving more 
actively to adapt themselves to changing conditions and 
needs. 

Another source of difficulty arises from failure to respond 
to one’s request for information Questionnaires which are 
not returned and incompleted questionnaires present difficult 
problems of interpretation, particularly when the returns 
are expressed in per cent. One has always to consider the 
question, “If all of the blanks had been returned, would 
they have shown a significantly different picture?” This 
question is not a problem of simple sampling, for there 
may be a definite relationship between the response or lack 
of response and the existing conditions. Perhaps the recipient 
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did not respond because conditions were very good, and he 
saw no point to the study r* Or, conditions may have been so 
unsatisfactory that he did not care to reveal them. Of, data 
may have been inaccessible to him, or his time too full. What 
IS the probable reason for the absence of the response? The 
research worker must consider these possibilities before 
drawing his conclusions. The problem is indeed baffling and 
lies entirely outside of any statistical technique of allowing 
for sampling fluctuations or “unreliability At best the inter- 
pretation is made with certain hazards 

Consideration of biased or inaccurate responses, of ambigu- 
ous statements, of statements which do not furnish logical bases 
for the inferences drawn, and other technical questions do not 
fall within the scope of this treatise 
Questionnaire construction. In thinking of a questionnaire 
study, perhaps the first questions one should ask himself are, 
l“Why would these people answer the questions I am framing to 
Bend them?” “Is there a good reason, from their point of view, 
for taking the trouble to give answers?” We have said that 
questionnaires are requests for information, usually sent to 
strangers who have their time more than filled When framing 
his questionnaire, one will therefore bear in mind the demands 
which he is making upon another person’s time 

This can be done in several ways In the first place, one can 
scrupulously weed out every trivial question , in some cases the 
number of questions can be reduced by one-half In the second 
place, one can make the responses simple — possibly involving 
only check marks after a variety of suggested answers. In the 
third place, one should study his questions assiduously to see 
‘^that no unnecessary specifications or details are included in 
them. One can make a question much more difficult to answer 
by thoughtlessly specifying certain things. For example, if one 
wishes only to know how much the average of all teachers’ sal- 
aries in a city has increased or decreased from one year to 

11 *^ Florence L Goodenough and J(An E Anderson, Experimental Child Study, “The 
Reliabiltty of Questionnaire Data/’ pp, t8/-90. New York The Century Co, 1931* 
Pp 546 
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another, it may mean considerably less work for the respondent 
if this question is asked directly instead of requesting the 
average salaries for each of the years in question. In the fourth 
place, one should not ask for information which is obtainable 
from documentary sources available to the sender 

Another requirement for questions — important from the 
standpoint o f th e re spon dent — ^is that they apply to his situ- 
ation. Often the maker limits his question unnecessarily and 
thus fails to secure a desired response, because the query as 
stated does not fit the conditions obtaining where it is sent. Dis- 
crepancies of this sort frequently occur when questionnaires 
are prepared for cities of a certain general size and are sent out 
to cities of a very different size. Not only do such ill-adapted 
questions often fail to secure a response that the maker desires, 
but they irritate the one filling out the questionnaire so that 
he may give hasty answers or fail to return the document at all 
One must think of the psychology ot the respondent. 

Of course, many other considerations enter into the making 
of a questionnaire from the standpoint of the study which is 
being made. First, one must have a clear purpose, with definite 
limitations, so that he does not ask for everything in “blunder- 
buss” fashion , he must see how each item of information fits 
into a pattern of essential knowledge about his problem. Second, 
each question must be absolutely clear — ^not only to the maker 
but to the receiver. It is surprising how many questionnaires are 
sent out that are scarcely interpretable. Third, one should seek 
responses of such character that they can be summarized in 
some form. This does not necessarily mean that the responses 
must Tie quantitative, or yes-no, or check marks, although these 
are the easiest to summarize. It means that the step of sum- 
marization is one which should be considered when the ques- 
tions are being prepared. Fourth, one will refrain from asking 
questions of opinion unless he is certain that opinion is what 
l^s seeking, and that it will be worth getting. Fifth, one will 
consider the desirability of pre-coding his questio nnair e. This 
is frequently done when th^'results are to be punched on 
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tabulating machine cards for summarization. The problem of 
coding and of operating tabulating machines is a separate study 
in itself, it Ts, bTowever, essential in expeditiously handling a 
large number of returns 

One should invariably get assistance from others in criticiz- 
ing his questionnaire before it is sent out finally The least one 
can do is to request some of his friends to look over the items 
critically with the thought of discovering possible misinter- 
pretations One should then send out a few copies of the ques- 
tionnaire to some members of the group and examine the 
returns from these before the questionnaire is used on a large 
, scale Tests, questionnaires, classification schemes, check-lists, 
rating scales, score cards, and other such schedules, all need 
validation in terms of practical use, in addition to whatever 
theoretical and statistical precautions may have been taken in 
their initial preparation An experienced worker will not hope 
to prepare such an instrument and to have it perfected through 
his thinking alone , he has learned long since that no one person 
can think in all of the ways that a group can, and that accord- 
ingly he cannot anticipate adequately the interpretations of 
others and the varying complexities of situations which are 
foreign to him. He will, therefore, seek the critical reactions of 
many persons, as well as secure the desired responses from 
others, in a preliminary way, before trusting his schedule to 
^tual use. 

The check-list form of questionnaire is particularly depend- 
( ent upon completeness. Its purpose is to afford both a con- 
venient and'T^uggestive list on which recipients may check. 
The respondent comes to depend upon the list for suggestive- 
ness and for a classification of his responses, so that he is not 
so likely to write in additional items In fact, items which he 
might intend to record, if there were no categories at all, may 
be omitted when a list that does not contain them is given him, 
either because he deems the given list to be inclusive of all 

118 See the disctiasion and re/etences ou the tabulating machine technique given in 
Chapter XI. 
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that is desired, or because he assumes a mind-set of dependence 
on the list. 

Various means are available for discovering items to in- 
corporate into the check-list, and to test it for completeness, 
These means will vary somewhat with the problem Two illus- 
trations may be taken from Charters’ work In the study of 
secretarial traits,’”’*' 125 secretaries were interviewed to as- 
certain the various tasks which they performed A list of 871 
tasks was thus secured — obviously more than any one person 
would think of. In the case of the Commonwealth Teacher- 
Training Study more elaborate precautions were taken In 
preparing the check-list of teacher-activities for distribution 
to teachers to check against (for securing frequencies), the first 
step was to study activity lists prepared previously. The search 
for these earlier investigations yielded twenty studies with an 
aggregate of 6,000 activities. During one summer several thou- 
sand teachers were asked to list their activities, after being given 
careful directions Experienced teachers added other activities 
through conference. 

A classification was attempted at this point and worked out 
by means of a hierarchy consisting of divisions, subdivisions, 
sections, and subsections, together with occasional secondary 
subsections and many summary paragraphs Twelve thousand 
I of the activities submitted were classified under this scheme, 
1 after which the list was printed and submitted to over two 
'•thousand teachers to check for completeness. Books and ar- 
ticles were examined to see if new activities would be sug- 
gested , graduate students in twenty-five different summer 
classes wrote down activities they thought should be performed 
;by teachers, and when no new activities appeared through these 
■steps, the list was regarded as satisfactorily complete. 

The preparation of a list of professional and personal traits 
of teachers, as another part of this same study, is perhaps even 
more unique. Two thousand eight hundred desirable “actions 
indicating the possession of traits” were secured by interview- 
ing administrators, teachers, pupils, and others. Obviously. 
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such a list was too large for practical use. The first step in 
reducing it was “translating” the actions into traits, that is, 
twenty-one judges were used to name the traits represented by 
each of these actions. This step classified the actions under 
eighty-three traits The meanings of the different traits had 
been determined by using the definitions agreed upon by three 
out of four dictionaries The various actions were assembled 
under each trait, and the eighty-three traits were then “tele- 
scoped” by judges into a final list of twenty-five, that is, the 
judges were told to combine those traits which were practically 
the same The resulting list of twenty-five traits was considered 
of usable length and was subsequently distributed for evalua- 
tion."" 

One should try tabulating or summari,jing the data which 
he receives from a preliminary trial of his blank, before send- 
ing the questionnaire out in quantity This attempt to handle 
the data may lead to the revising of certain questions One 
should carry the process of analysis forward, as though these 
data constituted his complete returns He should ascertain 
whether the data warrant conclusions which are significant 
for l^is purpose Even if it should not be practicable to secure 
an advance sample of returns, one should, nevertheless, draw 
up tables which will provide for summarizing the information 
that he expects to receive He should then study these tables 
to see if they afford answers to his main questions, and to the 
subordinate questions which add interesting sidelights to his 
main study If carefully done, such an analysis should aid in 
discovering any additional information that will be needed to 
round out the study properly It may also serve to reveal cer- 
tain useless questions that are in the blank. 

Finally, one must not overlook the importance of selecting 
carefully, the .group to whom he sends his questionnaire" This 
selection involves a good reason for believing that the people 
receiving the questionnaire will be in a position to give the 
information desired , and, where all the members of any group 

110 Clwttere and Waples, op cU (footnote tto), pp. 14-7. 51-7®. and s»3-44 
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do not receive questionnaires, the selection involves sampling 
problems Further, if people have the information, or knowl- 
edge, are they free to respond ? In some cases they are free 
but unwilling to do so , in that case, a form of questionnaire 
which has the name detachable may be desired One should 
be ready with some plans for following up his questionnaire 
in order to secure a larger per cent of returns, m case the 
response does not reach expectations 
There is an ample literature on the questionnaire, and the 
reader is referred to this for an adequate treatment of the 
many problems which arise Probably Koos’ book should be 
consulted at the outset, especially Chapters III-VII. The 
National Education Association report on the questionnaire 
should by all means be read Goodenough and Anderson 
discuss seven points to be watched in constructing a ques- 
tionnaire Symonds’ four chapters on the questionnaire con- 
tain an excellent digest of studies and many references to 
other sources of information. It is assumed that one will 
acquaint himself with the references given in the preceding 
discussion of the uses of the questionnaire, since many of them 
have an important bearing on questionnaire construction. 
Bixler gives forty-six points to check against in the prepara- 
tion and use of a questionnaire. 

120 S M, Stoke and H C Lehman, "The Influence of Self-Interest upon Question- 
aaire Replies,” School and Soctety, XXXII (September 27, 1930), 435-8 

121 See, for example, the form used in the study of Cleveland teachers' salaries (pasted 
inside back cover) T C Holy and Others, Cleveland Teachers' Salartts Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research Monographs, No 16 Columbus, Ohio Ohio State University, 1932 Pp. 
196 See also the questionnaire used m the study by the National Educational Association 
Committee on the Economic Status of the Teacher, B R Buckinghann, Chairman, pub- 
lished as ^'Tbe Teacher’s Economic Status,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, XIII (September, 1935), No 4 See p i?i 

122 E E Lindsay, ^Questionnaires and Follow-Up Letters,” Pedagogical Seminary, 
XXVIII (September, 1921), 303-7 

Herbert A Toops, "The Returns from Follow-Up Letters to (^estionnaires,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, X (March, 1926), 92-102 
^ 128 Leonard V Koos, The Questionnaire m Education New York The Macmillan Co., 
1928 Pp 178 Includes twenty-one reference*! in the bibliography 

124 "The Questionnaire,” Research Bulletin of the Nation^ Education Association, 
VIII (January, 1930), No i Pp 51 

^■128 Goodenough and Anderson, op at (footnote 1x7), "The Construction of a C^uea- 
” tionnaire,” pp. 390-402 

126 Symonds, op cH. (footnote sii). Chapters IV to Vll, pp. 123-259 

127 H, H Bixler, Check-Ltsts for Educational Research, pp 40-5 New York Teacheia 
College, Columbia Uuiveraity, 1928 Po 118, 
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Several additional references are cited for such assistance 
as they may offer.*-® Others can be located by consulting the 
topic, “Questionnaires,” in the subject index of the annual 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Education published by 
the U S Office of Education and by referring to the same topic 
in The Education Index. 

STUDIES EMPLOYING DOCUMENTARY-FREQUENCY PROCEDURES 

This type of normative-survey research, like historical re- 
search, deals with records which already exist The present 
type of research, however, is definitely quantitative , it is not 
concerned with the general import of the existing documents, 
but with certain characteristics which can be identified and 
counted Determining what characteristics to count, and de- 
fining them, are important parts of this type of work ; in fact, 
they may be the most crucial part 

The fact that one works directly from documents does not 
mean that he avoids all problems of collecting and selecting 
data It is true that in some cases he needs only to procure a 
few books from a library, but it is also true that in other cases 
he may need to collect his documentary specimens from afar 
In any case, problems of selection enter, both with respect to 
the specimens which are collected, and with respect to the 
aspects of these specimens which are noted In dealing with 


Ruth S Cavan, “The Questionnaire in a SociolcwicaJ Research Project,'’ Amrrtcan 
Journal of Soctology, XXXVIII (March. 1933). 721-7 
W H Cowley, “Two Questionnaire Devices,” Educational Research BullH*n, X (Oc- 
tober 14, 1931), 374-6 

Margaret M Games, “The Qucsitionnairc Technique and Its Preparation and Use ” 
Master’s thesis Pittsburgh University of Pittsburgh, 1926 Pp 242 

Max Seham and Ole Schey, “The Reliability and Validity of the Questionnaire 
Method,” Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education Assoctattott, V (May, 
31*43 

K Shuttleworth, “A Study ol Questionnaire Technique,” Journal of Educational 
Psytkology, XXI (December, 1931), 652-8 

Mapheus Snruth, “A Note on Stability in Questionnaire Response,” Amencan Journal 
of Sociology, XXXVIII (March, 1933), 71J-20 
See references on “The Questionnaire,” pp 93*96, in An Annotated Bibliography on 
the Methodology oj ScierUtfic Research as Applied to Education, by A S Barr and 
Mabel Rudisill Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational Research, No 13 Madison. 
Dniveralty of Wisconsin, June, 1931 Pp tap* 
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such questions of selection, one must always remember the 
type of generalization he desires to make as a result of his 
study. 

Textbook analyses. Among the simpler examples of docu- 
mentary frequency studies may be mentioned textbook an- 
alyses These have become a favorite subject for Masters’ 
theses A student may choose any set of objective character- 
istics which he thinks are significant in a book and note the 
extent to which they occur For example, he may count the 
number of sentences of different lengths, the number of words 
which appear to be difficult,^"® the number of pictures,”" the 
^number of tables, the number of exercises at the ends of the 
chapters, the number of different topics taken up, the number 
of lines (or pages) devoted to each topic, etc Other investiga- 
tions may be concerned somewhat more broadly with the kind 
of content,”' perhaps in relation to the objectives in that 
subject,”- or to other criteria*" Some studies deal with the 

1-0 Laura Margaret Elder, "A Determination of V’ocabulary Grude-Eiaerment of Certain 
Home Economics lextbookb” Master’s thesib Los Angeles Unuersjly of Southern Cali- 
forma, 1933 Lp 65 See also, Caltjorma Quarterly 0} Secondary Education, 1 \ fC)rt(>l)cr 

1933). 83 

Orayson Newark, “An Investigation of the Vocabulary Buidcn of Dull's Hugh- 
School Chemistry Text Modern Chemistry ' Master’s thesis Ann Arbor, Mich TJni* 
versity of Michigan, 1933 Pp 109 

Frances Summcrell, “Relative Difficulty of the \ ocabular> of the Ten Most Frequently 
Used Iligh-ScbtX)! Biology Textbot^s ’’ Mastor’s» thesis Pittsburgh Uiiiversil> of Pitts- 
burgh, 1932 Pp 171 Abstract printed in Abstracts oj Theses, Researches xn Progress and 
Bibliography oj Publications of the University of rittsburgh, Vol VIII, 373-4 

no Helen A Creese. “An Evaluation and Classification of Pictures Used m Geography 
Texts from 1880 to 1930'’ Master’s thesis Pittsburgh University of Pittsburgh, 1933 
Up 67 

Nelda Ruth Pokel, “Evaluation of Graphic Representation in Junior High-School Text- 
books ’’ Master's thesis Greeley, Colo Colorado State Teachers Co'leRC, 1932 Pp 75 
Ray Albright, “The Development of Arithmetic Textbooks m the United States” 
Master’s thesis Indianapolis Putler University, 1933 Pp 53 

Carl E Cole, “An Analysis of the War Content of Thirty Junior and Senior High 
School American History Textbooks “ Master’s thesis Minneapolis University of Minne* 
sota, 1933 Pp 96 

Bessie Louise Pierce, Civic Attitudes tn American School Textbooks Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930 Pp 297 

132 Dorothy R Mohr, “The Contribution of Ninth-Year Mathematics Textbooks to the 
Attainment of the Objectives of Ninth-Year Mathematics ” Master’s thesis Chicago 
University of Chicago, 1933 Pp 113 

Frank Forchtner, “The Adaptations of Recent High-Schnol Biology Textbooks to Cur* 
tlculum Needs ” Master’s thesis Pierre University of South Dakota, 1933 Pp 48 

Ida Frank B Bennett, “A Comparative Analysis of Elementary Arithmetic Textbooks 
on the xo Criteria Set up by the Oregon State Textbook Commission.” Master’s thesis 
Eugene University of Oregon, 1933 Pp loi 

Mary Chriesman, “Discrepancies Bi-iween Criteria of the Classical Investigation and 
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grade placement or general difficulty of the material For 
numerous other examples, see the topic, “Textbooks,” in the 
annual Bibliography oj Research Studies in Education pub- 
lished by the U S Office of Education. 

Some of these analyses are highly mechanical, but they have 
proved to be far from useless In fact, studies of vocabulary 
liurden have received considerable attention in recent years 
from textbook writers, and the other analyses have served to 
make authors more conscious of the quantitative aspects of 
their product The appraisal of textbooks, which differs from 
textbook analysis, although it involves a certain amount of 
analysis, is discussed in the following chapter under the topic, 
“Appraisal Procedures.” 

Analysis of larger bodies of literature. In a study of “The 
Techniques of Research Employed in Arithmetic,” Brownell 
canvassed 532 reports of investigations in this field, classified 
them with respect to problem and type of technique used, and 
then counted the frequency with which the different techniques 
have been used in the study of each kind of problem Sixty- 
seven different kinds of problems and nineteen types of in- 
vestigational techniques were recognized. This study repre- 
sents well several distinctive characteristics of documentary 
frequency studies It was based on an extensive body of litera- 
lure, it called for the making of categories appropriate to the 
study (e.g , the classes of problems and of techniques) , and 
it presented the frequency with which each technique had been 
used for each study Further, by a classification of problems 
and techniques in a two-way frequency table, the relationships 
between problem and technique were clearly portrayed 

Third Semester Texts ’ Master’s, thesis Nashvil 0 Tenn George I’eabody CoUege for 
Teachers, 1933 Pp its 

Marion hslher Dalrymple, “A Study of the Present Use of Decimals in Industries, 
Periodicals, and Textbooks ’ Master’s thesis Boston Boston University, 1933 Pp 77 
idi Jacob A 0 Lien, “The Grade Location and Drill Frequency of Certain Adjective 
Modifiers m Selected Language lexts” Master's thesis Iowa City Iowa Sttile Uni- 
versity, 1932 rp 225 

William A Brownell, “The Techniques of Research Employed in Arithmetic,” 
Chapter 11, pp 415 - 43 , in Report of the Soctety*5 Committee on Arithmetic, Part 11, 
Twenty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Societv for Sfdy of Education Blooming- 
111 public School Publishing Co , 19 J 0 
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Brownell makes the interesting comment : '** “The blank 
spaces in these tables are fully as significant as are the spaces 
in which numbers have been entered ’’ They show that certain 
classes of problems have not been attacked by certain tech- 
niques and stimulate one to consider whether a contribution 
could be made in those areas This same author made another 
frequency study of investigations in arithmetic and reading 
showing the historical trend and the number of investigations 
per author 

Documentary frequency studies have been employed to a 
considerable extent in basic curriculum work In fact this field 
has received the most extensive application of the frequency 
technique The underlying theory states that since not every- 
thing known can be taught in school, the things which are 
socially most useful should be selected and taught. These, 
according to the basic assumption, can be discovered by an ap- 
propriate interpretation of frequency analyses of social activi- 
ties and interests 

An outstanding publication based on this point of view 
contains a number of studies made under the direction of 
Bobbitt.”* One set of investigations was devoted tc discovering 
the major fields of human concern and included an examina- 
tion of the frequency with which topics in different fields were 
listed in the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature for three 
years, a study of the column-inches of space devoted to various 
topics in a newspaper over a period of time, an analysis of the 
number of columns devoted to each topic in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, a classification of the topics apparently referred 
to by the ten thousand most frequently used English words, 
and a study of the topics treated in the Literary Digest. It will 
be observed that in each of these studies, the making of appro- 
priate categories was incumbent upon the worker. 

izelbtd, p 442 

137 William A Brownell, ^*Growth and Nature of Research Interest m Arithmetic and 
Reading/’ Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (February, 193J), 429-41 

138 Franklia Bobbitt and Others, Cumculum Investigations St4>plemeRtary Educa* 
tionai Monographs No 31 Chicago University of Chicago, 1936. Pp. 304. 
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The monograph contains a number of other documentary 
frequency studies, including the following An effort was made 
to determine the duties and traits of a good citizen by an- 
alyzing newspaper editorials and magazine articles on citizen- 
ship, in addition to opinions secured through interviews with 
leading citizens. Civic and social shortcomings were studied by 
an examination of the editorials of newspapers and magazines. 
The social problems of the labor group were determined by an 
analysis of ten widely used books and seven labor periodicals 
A study of essays aimed to discover the characteristics of 
human behavior that are approved and disapproved , a canvass 
of books, magazine articles, and books of etiquette sought to 
determine approved social behavior. Shortcomings in the writ- 
ten English of adults were discovered by an analysis of letters 
written for newspaper publication The science articles in a 
random sampling of five general magazines and three books on 
popular science were studied to determine the mathematics 
used in popular science The monograph suggests the wide 
range of opportunity for investigation in the field of general 
activity analysis as a guide to curriculum making 
Charters is another leader in the field of analytical fre- 
quency studies, often referring to his technique ’ffs “activity 
analysis” or “job analysis.” He discusses the principles of this 
technique in his early book. Curriculum Construction^*^ Much 
of his work has, however, involved the collection of statements 
(“unrecorded specifics”) concerning details of what people do, 
so that basically it is more closely related to the questionnaire 
technique than to the present one. His work on the Common- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study *** and on the analysis of 


13 BA publication representing Bobbitt’s earlier work in this field is CurttculuM- 
Making in Los Angeles Supplementary Educational Monographs, No 20 Chicago Uni- 
versity ot Chicago, 1922 Pp 106 

340 W W Charters, Curriculum Construction New York The Macmillan Co, 1923 
3 S 2 See Chapter IV, pp 34-40, and the topic, "Job Analysis,” in the Index 

, "The Use of Activity Analysis in Curriculum Construction,” Edueattanal 

Research Bulletin, VII (November 14, 191B), 339-42 
, "A Technique for Trait Analysis,” Journal of Educational Research, X (Sep- 
tember, 1924), 95>ioo 

141 Charters and Waples, of, ett , (footnote no) 
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secretarial duties and traits’*- has already been mentioned. 
One of his significant contributions in this field was the de- 
velopment of a pharmaceutical curriculum Aside from the 
fact that most of the data for his studies were recorded de navo 
for that purpose, the studies are similar to the others discussed 
in this section and represent the same general type of analysis 

Analysis of assembled specimens. Not all of the material 
used in documentary frequency studies may be located in 
books and magazines. For certain studies one must collect his 
materials from sources other than the library Such studies 
differ from the questionnaire investigations already discussed 
in that the materials have, in the present case, already been 
written for other purposes and are merely collected as speci- 
mens for the purpose of analysis Three fields of study will be 
referred to as illustrations of this kind of research — vocabulary 
studies, error studies, and studies of record and report systems. 

Vocabulary analyses For many purposes it is useful to 
know the most common words and the most readily under- 
stood words. In 1921 Thorndike took the lead in this field 
with the publication of his well-known Teacher’s Word Book,''*'^ 
which ranks (by groups) the 10,000 most common words in 
order of their frequency. This list has recently been revised 
and extended.”'* Frequency lists of the most common words in 
several foreign languages have also been prepared ’*•’ Such 
lists are important in establishing a common basic vocabu- 


142 Charters and Whitley, op c%t , (footnote 109) 

143 W W. Charters, A B Lemon, and Leon M Monell, Bajfc Matmal for a 
Pharmaceutical Curriculum New York McGraw-HiH Book Co. 1927 Pp 366 

144 E L Thorndike, Teaehtr's Word Book New York Columbia University, 1921 
Pp 134 (See aliO next footnote ) 

146 L L Thorndike, Teacher's Word Book, of the Twenty Thousand Words Found 
Most Frequently and Widely in General Reading for Children and Young Petrie 
Revised Edition. New York Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932 Pp 182 

146 See for example, H S Eaton, ^'Comparative Frequency List Based on the First 
Thousand Hards in English, French, German, and Spanish Frequency Lists," in Expert- 
merits and Studies tn Modern Language Teaching, compiled by Algernon Coleman Chi- 
cago University of Chicago Press, 1934 Pp 367 

147 For a bibliography, sec “Modern Foreign Languages — Vocabulary Studies,*’ pp 
156-8, in “The Cumculum,” Revtev of Educational Research, IV (April, 1934) An- 
other bdiliography is contained in “Vocabulary Studies,” pp 691-702. of The Modern 
Language Teacher's Handbook, by Thomas Edward Oliver Boston . D. C. Heath and Co , 
X 93 S. Pp 706 
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lary,’^" both in reading and writing, and in the construction 
of readers and language textbooks.’'*'-’ The words which are 
regarded as technical, or peculiar to a particular school sub- 
ject, have been studied and compiled in mathematics,’'^" geog- 
raphy,’'’ history,””’ and other subjects Such lists make 
possible an estimate of the difficulty of these words and of the 
textbooks which contain them or go beyond them in difficulty 
A criticism of their value has, however, been raised by 
Wesley 

These studies have been based partly on printed literature 
and partly on collected specimens. A group of studies which 
have depended more heavily on. collected materials are those 
connected with the spelling curriculum Such studies are 
typically concerned with the frequency with which words are 
used in different situations, such as reading, writing letters, 
speaking, etc. They have been made in large numbers as the 
basis for spelling curriculums and spelling textbooks 

148 “Tlie Commonest "Words in the Spoken Vocabu!ar> of Children up to and Including 
Six Years of Age, ’ pp 186-93, and also pp Report of the fS'atwnal Committee 

on Reading 1 wenty Fourlb Yearboc^ of the National Society for the Study of KdiiCd 
lion, Fart I Bloomington, 111 Public School Publishing Co . 1925 Pp ^56 

Arthur I Cates, Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades New York Teachers 
College, Co'umbia University, 1926 Pp 21 

Clarence R Slone. “The Second-Grade Reading Vocabular> Flcmtntary School Jour 
nal, XXXV (January, 1935), 359-67 

140 For buggested usci, see E L Ihorndike, “Word Knowledge in the Elementary 
School,” Teachers College Retard, XXII (September, 1921), 334*70 See also more recent 
articles by Thorndike on reading and word knowledge, as given m the hdutation Index 

For a critical analysis of Thorndike’s word list from the point of view of various uses, 
see Edgar Dale, “Evaluating Thorndike’s Word List ” Educational Research Bulletin, X 
(November 25, 1931), 451-7 

150 S L Pressey, L C Pre-'sey, and R C Zook, “The Essential Technical Vocabulary 
of Plane CJeomclry,” School Science and Mathemalus, XXXII (May 1932), 487*9 

Clifford Woody. “Nature and Amount 01 Arithmetic in Types of Reading Material for 
the Elementary Schools.” Educational Outlook. VT (May, 1932), 199-217 Also pub- 
lished as a Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, No 14s 
Ann Arbor, Mich * University of Michigan, 1932 Pp 79 

151 L C Pressey, “Fundamental Vocabulary in Elementary School Geography,” Jour- 
nal Of Geography, XXXII (February, 1933). 78-81 

162 A S. Barr and C W Gifford, “The Vocabulary of American History,” Journal oj 
Educational Research, XX (September, 1929), 103-21 

153 Edgar B Wesley, “Some Criticisms of Word Lists with Particular Reference to 
History,” Social Studies, XXV (February, 1934). 79*82 

154 F S Breed, “Spelling,” Chapter X, pp 83-8, in “Special Method;? and Psy- 
chology of the Elementary-School Subjects,” Review of Educational Research, V (Feb- 
ruary, 1935), No I 

F- S Breed, “Selected References on Elementary-School Instruction Spelling,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXIV (October, 1933), 137-9, and again, XXXV (October, 
2935), 139*40, and in subsequent annual issues in this senes 
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Horn has compiled the 10,000 words most commonly used 
in writing and includes in his report a critical evaluation of 
the various investigations underlying his work, as well as a 
critical review of previous similar investigations. The methods 
of building spelling vocabularies have also been reviewed 
critically by Coleman Studies of the actual difficulty of 
words involve a different technique and have not been so 
frecjuent One who is interested in these fields should consult 
“Vocabularies,” and “Vocabulary Studies,” in the Education 
Index and also in the subject index of the annual Bibliography 
oj Research Studies in Education of the U. S Office of Educa- 
tion 

By way of interesting contrast to these frequency studies, 
mention may be made of Ogden’s “Basic English’'^'’'* This 
system consists of a vocabulary of only 850 words which have 
been found to possess great power of expression. These words 
were not selected on the basis of frequency at all, but were 
chosen because each of them constituted an essential elemental 
idea out of which complex ideas could be built. Although the 
list is not intended for the same uses as the lists based on 
frequency, it is a striking example of some of the considera- 

Sec similar treatments m “Special Methods in the Elementary School,’* Reviev; of 
Educational Research. I (October, i93*>, No 4, pp 276-9, and in “Psychology of the 
School Subjects," Review 0} Educaiionai Research, I (December. 1931), No 5, pp 341-2 
C T. Wise, “Selection and Gradation of Words in Spelling," Elementary School 
Journal, XXXIV (June, 1934I, 754-66 

155 Ernest Horn, A Baste Hunting Vocabulary 10,000 Words Most Commonly Used in 
Writing University of Iowa Monographs lu Education, First Senes, No 4, April 1, 
1026 Iowa City College of Education, University of Iowa Pp 225 

15 G William H Coleman, A Crtltgue of Spelling Vocabulary Investigation Education 
Senes, No 12 Greeley, Colo CoJwado Stale Teachers College, 1931 Pp jip 

]C 7 V H Kelley, “Experimental Study of Certain Techniques for Testing Word Mean- 
ings," Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (December, 1933), 277-82 

Guy T Buswell and Lenore John, The Vocabulary oJ Arithmetic Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No 38 Chicago University of Chicago, 1931 Pp 146 

Edgar Dale, “Difficulties in Vocabulary Research," Educational Research Bulletin, X 
(March 4, 1931), 119-22 

Edward W Dolch, "Testing Word Difl&culty, ' Journal of Educational Research, 
XXVI (September, 1932), 22-27 

158 A senes of bo<^5 have been published in connection with Basic English The two 
following works are cited as leading examples* 

Charles K Ogden, The System of Basic English New York Harcourt, Brace and Co , 
*934 Pp. 320 

The Basse Dictionary, Being the 7,500 Most Useful Words with Their Equivalents in 
Basic English, for the Use of Translators, Teachers, and Students. London Kegan, Paul, 
193a Pp 106 
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tions which are normally omitted from frequency studies. It 
also affords objective evidence that a word list of g;eneral im- 
portance can be built up entirely apart from a consideration 
of frequency. Those who are prone to rely largely on relative 
frequency should give thought to this list 

The studies referred to in the preceding paragraphs have 
typically included the gathering of children’s compositions, 
social letters, and other examples of child or adult usage of 
words in everyday situations Many of the studies have sup- 
plemented such information by counts of the words in pub- 
lished materials Word lists have been referred to as illustrative 
of the technique of counting frequencies of occurrence in in- 
formal usage, and they are not meant to suggest that the 
technique is limited to this field Study of the informal usage 
of arithmetic and other subjects has been undertaken, in 
addition to the analyses of the more formal usage occurring 
in printed sources, as typified by the curriculum studies of 
Bobbitt. 

Error studies A different purpose has prompted another set 
of studies of informal usage These investigations are con- 
cerned, not with the frequency of use, but with the iififluency 
of errors made in usage. The method has been similar to that 
of the analyses of usage, except that the error studies have 
perforce depended more completely upon informal materials. 
These investigations have been devoted chiefly to language in 
its various phases, since errors in language (including reading 
^and the mechanics of writing) normally constitute the bulk of 
I the errors which are made in informal written material. 
Charters gavw considerable impetus to this movement in its 
earlier days. Studies of errors have been made in considerable 
number, especially in the “usage” fields. Spelling^®" arith- 

169 For a pioneer study, see G Wiistm, “A Survey of Social and Business. Uses of 
Arithmetic,” pp 128 - 42 , in the Second Repeat of the Committee on Minimal Es.'ientials 
in Elementary-School Subjects Sixteenth \earbook of the National Society for the Study 
nf Education, Part I Bloomington, 111 Public School Publishing Co, i9»7 ^^4 

160 See the discussion and references m “Special Methods and Psychology of the 
Elementory-Scboo) Subjects, ’’ Review of Educattonal Research, V (February» 

^ pp. 87-8 
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metic,*"^ geography,’®- modern foreign languages,’"® capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, grammar, sentence structure, speech,’®’ and 
other fields have recently been subjected to such analysis, in 
addition to many studies in earlier years. The errors made by 
teachers have also been studied in several cases."'’ Fifty-eight 
of these error analyses are reviewed and classified as to tech- 
nique of gathering data by Brownell and Easley 
Characteristics of reports As a third field that illustrates 
documentary frequency studies, based largely on collected 
specimens, studies of school records and reports are referred 
to Records and reports constitute a phase of administration, 
and also instruction, that is of basic importance, and many 
studies of them have been made One of the predominant types 
of investigation has collected records or reports from a number 
of school systems and analyzed them. This analysis usually 
iiwolves noting certain characteristics of the forms and then 
Ntfounting the number of school systems that have this char- 
acteristic (frequently an item on a blank) in their set of 
records or reports An interesting table occurs when one counts 


Ibtd , pp 21-2 See albO, ‘‘Ps,ytholo»{y of the School Sub^ecU/’ Review oj Bduca- 
ttonal liestarch, 1 (December, 1931) No s. pp 358*9 

ICJ ‘^The Curnculum,” Rtvtew oj hducattonal Rrsecrch, I\' (April, 1934), N« PP 
155-6 See also footnote 165 
icf /6ft/ , p 159 

xfi* Ibid , p 202, also, "PsycholoRy and Methods in the High School and College,” 
Review 0} hducattonal Research, IV (December, 1934), No 5, pp 449-51 

Studies of errors in oral and written English up it> 1929 have been reviewed in detail 
by R L Lyman in his Summary of InvesUf’attons Rciahng to Grammar, Language, and 
Composition, sec Chapter III, pp 71-13? Supplementary Iducationa) Monographs, No 
36 Chicago The University of Chicago, January, 1929 Pp 302 

Sec also, Henry Harap, * The Mos»t Common Grammaticiil Errors,” English Journal, 
XIX (June, 1930), 440-6 

One study dealt with letters written fi>r publication in a newspaper, these differ some- 
what fiom material usually studied in that they may be regarded as formal Stc Sarah A 
Bobbitt, “Shortcomings m the Written English of Adults,” Chapter XII, pp 110-8, 

m Curriculum Investigations (See footnote 138 > 

i6'3 Edward U Engleman and J R Shannon, “An Analysis of Teachers’ English 
Errors,” English Journal (College Edition), XXII (January, 1933), 45-52 

Isatielle K Hart, “A Classification of Common Errors in Geography Made by 

Teachers and Pupils,” in The Teaching of Geography, pp 479-S2. Thirty-Second Year- 

bo(^ of the National Society for the Study of Education Bloomington, 111 Publii 

School Publishing Co, 1933 

Walter S Guiler, “Computational Errors Made by Teachers of Arithmetic,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXIII (September, 1933), 51-58 
166 William A Brownell and Howard Ei^iey, ^'Analyses of Errors,” pp 303-7, in 
“Psychology of Learning, General Methods of Teaching, and Supervision,” Review oj 
Educational Research, 111 (October, 1933). No 4 > 
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the number of school systems that have certain numbers of 
records, resulting in a sort of double frequency distribution in 
which the scale numbers are themselves frequencies 
’^These studies have not infrequently combined other criteria 
with their frequency analysis.v^or example, Heck secured 
four different frequencies and ratings in addition In studying 
the pupil-record forms used in 13 1 cities, he ascertained the 
frequency with which each item appeared (i e , the number of 
cities having this item on their forms), the frequency with 
which each item is needed by superintendents or others to pre- 
pare the required reports made to the state (reports from the 
forty-eight states were collected), the frequency with which 
each item would be needed to make various studies that have 
been listed in the literature as desirable, and finally, the fre- 
quency with which each item was actually used by teachers 
and principals This information was then put m the hands of 
133 judges, who passed judgment on the value of each item 
for inclusion in a “universal list’’ of items for all school 
systems 

Studies have been made of many different aspects of records 
and repiortsr^ome workers have studied the superintendent's 
report, as to its mechanical make-up,'"'* and as to its effective- 
ness in giving information and in properly publicizing the 
schools.'"" Such investigations may follow the same pattern as 
textbook analysis. A number of studies have been concerned 
with the records of city school systems,"” of county school 


107 Arch O Heck A Study oj ChUd- Accounting RcfOfds Bureau of rducational Re- 
search Monographs, No 2 Columbus Ohio State Univer«iity iy25 Reviewed 

briefly m his AdmtnntraUon oj Fupd Personnel, pp 230-5 Boston (.Ann and Co i92<) 
I’P 479 

108 £,nul Rmbch, “An Analysis of 56 City Supcnntcndenli’ Annual Reports” Master’s 
thesis Bloomington, Ind Indiana University, 1927 FV 92 

3R0 Robert Augustus Jacob, “The Superintendents Annual Report Functioning as a 
Tool” Masters thesis Nashville, Tenn George Peabody College for Teachers., 1928 
Pp 64 

The following study, though based on the frequency with which items appeared in the 
literature rather than in collected si>ecimens, is mentioned because of its significance in 
this general field Zenos Read Clark, Recogmtton oj Merit tn SupertnUndmis' Reports 
to the Public Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 471 New York Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1931 Pp. 123 

170 Arch O. Heck, op cit. 
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systems^"' and state school systems Other analyses have 
been devoted to particular forms or sets, such as the cumulative 
record card of pupils, the report card or other forms of report- 
ing to parents, and teacher’s class register, the records of the 
head of a department in high school, office records, the prin- 
cipal’s monthly and annual report to the superintendent, the 
superintendent’s monthly report to the school board, reports 
to colleges, financial reports, the annual report of the business 
manager, etc. Various studies have divided their consideration 
according to school level and reported on the records appro- 
priate for elementary schools, high schools, etc 

References to these numerous studies will be found in the 
annual Bibliography of Research Studies in Education pub- 
lished by the U S. Office of Education, beginning with 1926-27 
The topic heads vary ; one should look in the Subject Index 
(at the back) for “School Records and Reports,” “School Re- 
ports,” “Reports,” or “Records and Reports” , also, for “Child 
Accounting,” “School Attendance,” or “Attendance and Child 
Accounting.” These references are mainly to theses, studies 
reported in periodicals and elsewhere will be found in the 
Education Index under the topics, “Reports and Records,” 
“Report Cards,” and “Child Accounting ” Related topics are • 
“Census, School,” “Marking Systems,” and “Marks, Students’.” 
Look also for cross references to other topics. 

It is of course clear that frequency analyses may be made 
of other types of documents than those which have been here 
discussed. For example, Shank studied tests of silent read- 
ing to ascertain the frequency with which thirty-three different 
types of response were called for by the different tests. An- 
alyses of this type should prove fruitful, 
j Related forms of study. It will be recalled that frequency 

171 Robert Oliver Nelson, “A Study of Southern County Superintendents’ Annual Re- 
ports ” Master’* thesis Nashville, Tenn George Feabody College for Teachers, 1930 
Flk. 75 - 

172 Frank Leslie Shaw, State School Reports Contributions to Education, No 343. 
Kew York. Teachers College, Columbia VnlversUy, 1927 Pp. 143 

173 Spencer Shank, ‘^Student Responses m the Measurement of Reading Comprehen- 
sion,” Journal oj Educational Research, XXII (September, 1930), 119-39. 
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studies of other phases of administration are somewhat com- 
mon also, being made through the use of the questionnaire and 
check-lists Ascertaining and analyzing current piactices is one 
of the principal purposes of normative-survey research, and 
counting is a favorite procedure 

There are of course other kinds of analysis that can be made 
of documents besides counting the frequency with which cer- 
tain aspects occur. For example, the field of historical work 
is dependent upon documents as sources, but makes an entirely 
different use of them. There are diaries or other forms of 
autobiographical records w’hich can be analyzed for one pur- 
pose or another. Closely related to these are personal reports, 
written upon request or given orally, and usually involving a 
certain amount of introspection Such mateiial may be an- 
alyzed in a variety of ways, for different purposes One instance 
which may be pertinent to the present general treatment is 
Blumer’s analysis of preliminary case reports,”^ for the pur- 
pose of finding the topics treated in them, so that he could use 
these topics in blanks which he was preparing for further re- 
ports, as suggestive outlines for the later reports. 

Interpreting frequency studies. The interpretation of fre- 
quency analyses based on existing materials Ts in many respects 
similar to the interpretation of questionnaire returns, and one 
-should refer to the discussion of the latter topic. The same 
problems arise in obtaining practical significance from fre- 
quencies, that is, in determining the legitimate conclusions 
which can be drawn from frequency distributions In the case 
of curriculum work this problem has been clearly recognized 
and dealt with from several angles. Probabl y frequency is an 
el ement in importance, but it is only one eleme nt, and its 
significance must be eval uated bv carefully analyzing its logi^ 
contribution to the total picture . We may note the comments 
made by Bobbitt in connection with the frequency analyses 


174 Herbert Blumer, ^^ovies and Conduct New York The Macmillan Co, 19^3 Pp 
*57 Briefly described by W W. Charters, Motion Pictures and Youth, p 36 New York 
The Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp 66 
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of literature which sought to identify the major fields of 
human concern • 

In the aggregate, man seems to prefer to dwell on the little things 
that make up his existence from hour to hour and is reluctant to dwell 
on the things that are large and high and intrinsically important He 
will attend to the large things when they reach the point where they 
worry him, but onlj because they worry him and not because of (heir 
inherent importance “Language ’ is infrequently discussed 

The fact that it is an absolutely indispensable factor of civilization 
does not place it high in the list It is probable that “govern- 
ment,’’ which heads the list with a count of g,02o, is not more im- 
portant than IS “language ” with a frequency of only 2:0 The political 
world is a seething ferment of problems, difiiciiltics, worries, and fears, 
however, while language presents us. with few problems, none of them 
threatening our very existence 

Things bristling with immediate problems of which people are gen- 
erally aware are far more frequently discussed than are things which 
involve problems more remote and visible only to the specialized few 
Problems of population, for example, are probably more serious when 
the long view is taken than arc those of a polilu.il or economic char- 
acter They are almost certainly our most threatening problems, but 
there is a general unawarencss of them Hence the frequency of men 
tion IS low 

The foregoing discussion shows the jmpossihility of accepting the 
frequency figures as indices of the relative 'importance of the several 
fields They seem to constitute one of many types of evidence which 
lan be used in the evaluation of the fields 

Such considerations make it clear that one cannot properly 
infer general importance directly from relative frequency/ It 
does not follow, however, that frequency has no worth One 
has to define carefully what he has m mind by “importance ” 
Importance for what? Facts vary m importance depending 
upon the purpose for which one desires to use them. One may 
properly infer from Bobbitt’s findings that a knowledge of 
problems and events in the realm of government is of large 
importance if one is interested in following with some under- 
standing and appreciation the literature that appears in cur- 
rent periodicals. To conclude that such a knowledge is im- 

irs Franklin Bobbitt and Others, Cumrulum InvcjUgaiwns, pp 9-n. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No 31 Chicago University of Chicago. June, 1926 Pp 204 
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portant for any purpose, however, does not necessarily follow. 
To assert, for example, that such knowledge becomes the 
responsibility of the school to inculcate in each pupil, is a con- 
clusion that does not grow immediately out of the research 
findings, but depends on a chain of reasoning which involves 
many other considerations outside of the objective evidence 
Whether relative frequency throws much or little light on one’s 
problem depends upon the relation of the factors which the 
data represent to the conclusions one desires to draw. 

Heck recognized the dependence of importance upon pur- 
pose and secured data on four aspects of importance. In 
seeking to determine a universal, minimum list of items for 
school-record forms, he secured the frequency (universality) 
with which Items appeared in the record systems of different 
city school systems This frequency represents a composite of 
judgments of general importance on the part of many persons 
who prepared the forms in the different school systems A 
second frequency value was determined for each item by an- 
alyzing state-report blanks, to see how many states called for 
each item. This is obviously important from the standpoint of 
meeting state requirements. A third frequency grew out of the 
need for items of information in order that important studies 
of school systems could be made This frequency was deter- 
mined by analyzing lists of studies that were recommended in 
educational literature as being desirable. The fourth frequency 
grew out of direct use in the school system , how often were 
items needed by principals and teachers? It is obvious that 
each of the last three frequency lists throws light on the im- 
portance of an item for a particular purpose. The first fre- 
quency suggests judged importance. In order to relieve the 
reader of having to weigh all of these factors, Heck had a large 
group consider these four frequencies and interpret them as 
indicating a certain degree of “general” importance. Perhaps 
the four frequencies combined with the general judgment of 
the “jury” would yield a good estimate of general importance. 

170 Arch 0 Heck, op, ctt , (footnote 167) 
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Charters and Waples, in the extensive Commonwealth 
Teacher -Training Study,”' secured only one series of fre- 
quencies, but they secured ratings on three other aspects of 
each teacher activity in their list, namely, importance (de- 
sirability or cruciality) for good teaching, difficulty of learning 
to perform the activity, and appropriateness of learning the 
activity in a training institution Note that importance was 
directly rated, as a product of group judgment and was not 
deduced from frequency The relative importance of providing 
for teaching an activity in a teacher-training institution would 
be decided after a consideration of all four sets of evidence 
on the activity. Such additional data lessen the strain upon 
frequency when it is the sole basis for conclusions 

Attention should be given to the concept of “frequency ” It 
is commonly used in two d ifferent senses If one secures re- 
sponses which indicate the number of^eople who do a certain 
thing or the number of times it occurs throughout the group, 
the frequency may be interpreted in the sense of ^rqporUon 
of the group, ly as universalit y It is in the nature of a per cent. 
On the other hand, frequency may refer to a lime-concfipt , 
i e , how often does a single individual do something ? This 
ngure should be thought of with reference to an average in- 
dividual in the group. In the Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study both types of frequency were secured , eg , each teacher 
reported the activity as performed very frequently, infre- 
quently, or with intermediate frequency (as defined in the 
check-list). Tyler”® studied the relationships between univer- 
sality and temporal frequency and found them to be somewhat 
related. Of course an activity which an individual never per- 
forms counts as zero both in the sense of the per cent of the 
group reporting that activity and in the sense of the frequency 
with which an individual does it The more items, therefore, 
which are in the list which individuals do not do, the more the 

177 W W Charters and Douglas Waples, Tkc CommonveaUh Teacher-Tratnini Study. 
Chicago' University of Chicago Press, 1929 Fp 556 

178 Ralph W Tyler, “The Relation Between the Frequency and the Universality ol 
Teaching Act’vities,” Journal oj Educational Research, XXII (September, 1930), ijo-a 
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two types of frequency tend to merge, and the closer the rela- 
tionship will be between them. 

2- A second large question concerning frequency studies as 
related to curriculum work is raised about their influence on 
progress The criticism is that they necessarily find out the 
commonplace or the average, and this does not provide a suit- 
able goal On this point Bobbitt comments 

Education has no function except that of leading persons to perform 
properly the activities which constitute an enlightened, humamstic 
civilization Our first task is to find out with definiteness and certainty 
what these activities are The problem of determining the actmties is 
not to find out what is umally done It is not to find the average per- 
formance The frequency of an activity on the part of a mediocre 
generation is not of much value in showing us at what education ought 
to aim Those who have achieved the highest and most desirable levels 
of human performance are relatively few The activities of the high 
type to be aimed at are therefore relatively infrequent Let us find, 
therefore, if possible, those persons who come nearest to living hfe 
as It ought to be lived 

From these remarks it is evident that Bobbitt would select 
his cases at the beginning, and that the element of evaluation 
enters into his research plans at the beginning of the work 
more prominently than at the close. 

Charters and Waples make the following statement 

The criticism has commonly been raised against activity analysis that 
it determines duties that are performed rather than duties which 
•ihould be performed While this criticism is widespread, it is not well 
taken 

These writers jDoint out that in the Commonwealth Teacher- 
'^aining Study the master list of teacher activities was re- 
■^erred to a number of experts with the request that they add 
to the list all of the duties that they thought ought to be per- 
formed by teachers. Progressive literature was also examined 

179 Franklin Bobbitt, op ctt , (footnote 175 ), p 2 

isow. W Charters and Douglas Waples. op ct< , pp iao-5 

W W Charters, “The Curriculum and the Future,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XlX (February, xax*a. 
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to the same end. In the evaluation of the activities, provision 
was made for determining frequencies of performance and 
gatings on importance, etc , by teachers in progressive experi- 
mental schools and by professors of education These groups 
should represent forward-looking tendencies The returns from 
these two groups were^^replirted separately so that one may 
be guided by their data or by the more typical average data, as 
he prefers 

A third large question relating to frequency analyses as 
bases for curriculum work centers around the aspects of learn- 
ing which they tend to emphasize Thai is, such studies tend 
to be concerned with details, most educators say, at least, that 
they desire to place their emphasis upon integrating principles 
and general orienting ideas On this point we may quote again 
from Charters and Waples In commenting upon the use of 
their evaluated list of teacher activities as an important refer- 
ence in the construction of curriculums for teacher-training 
institutions, they say • ’‘'- 

Without in any sense wishing to argue that a course for prospective 
teachers should be confined to the study of the significant activities in 
teaching, one may note in the foregoing list many activities that most 
inexperienced teachers need to have analyzed and explained at some 
length If the index of curricular value is as valid as we believe, it 
would follow that at some point in the training program the significant 
activities should be described, together with the problems to be avoided 
or solved and the theoretical principles needed to give coherence and 
unity to the course It may be seriously questioned whether any treat- 
ment of the principles that govern the performance of these activities 
can be highly effective unless the application of the principles to the 
activities is made explicit 

B. R. Buckingham has called attention to some of the short- 
comings of frequency studies, in an address which he has given 
repeatedly to educational groups. Without contending that the 
study of frequency of use is unimportant, Buckingham points 

181 W W Charters and Douglas Waples, op nt , (footnote 177), Table C, pp 
564-91, groups L and M 

182 Ibid , p 145 
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that it has serious limitations and should not, therefore, be 
made the sole or the chief basis of curriculum construction 
The results of frequency counts bring highly heterogeneous 
concepts together in juxtaposition with the result that the find- 
ings lack any system or organization, an essential element in 
well-rounded mental development Obviously the material is 
not related to the individual interests of the learner The pro- 
cedure is likely to restrict usage still further by limiting in- 
struction to the commonplace, instead of attempting to bring 
into the experiences of ever larger numbers those educational 
contributions that will enrich their lives and broaden their 
mental powers In Buckingham’s words, “Education contem- 
plates something more than the round of common experience, 
something richer and more joyous than the repetitious ele- 
mental facts of life ” 

His criticisms agree with other lines of evidence in emphasiz- 
ing that frequency studies need a large amount of supple- 
mentary interpretation if they are to be put to practical use 
with profit Perhaps the full contribution which frequency 
studies can make must await the more complete development 
of a procedure for properly utilizing the findings in a frame 
of reference which recognizes other criteria of importance be- 
sides frequency, which includes the psychology of learning, and 
which gives due consideration to integrating principles, balance, 
and orientation One of Buckingham’s points of criticism is 
that the technique has not yet developed a philosophy which , 
will properly interpret the findings. 

Something should be said about t he interpretation of error 
studies, such as those made in English usage and in arithmetic. 
These analyses may appear at first to have more intrinsic value 
than other frequency studies, for they deal directly with de- 
ficiencies. They are made for the purpose of revealing weak- 
nesses; one may feel that their significance is plain and 
incontrovertible. They suffer, however, from much the same 
types of limitation as do other frequency studies. 

In the first place such investigations do not reveal why the 
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child made the errors which are noted, and h^ice they aiffo^d 
little that IS helpful in teaching the child. An error is not to be 
looked upon simply as an error, it is a response habit that 
probably has a long history, growing out of a complex back- 
ground of information and associations which at some place 
or other have become tangled To correct the error economically 
and permanently requires locating the point where the trouble 
is and giving the child a new insight before proceeding to drill 
him In this connection Brownell and Easley comment - 

Too many of these studies represent ends in Ihemselve.s and make 
no contribution to an unclerstanding of the learning process or to the 
direction of the tcachmR process Too frequently the data con- 

tain no suggestions as to w/iv children encounter theic difficulttes, as to 
the precise nature of the difficulties, and as to hoif these difficulties 
may be avoided 

In the second place, there is an implication in these erroi 
/ studies that whatever children do not know they should know. 
It may take several minutes of thought for the 'full significance 
of such naiveness to be realized There is little value in know- 
ing what ^a>ehild cannot do unless we also know what he should 
be able to do We are interested in knowing what a child’s 
habits should be for each age and for each grade. Some error 
studies have given attention to this phase , the majority have 
not There is no inherent value in comparing the habits of 
children — or, for that matter, the informal habits of adults — 
with the academically perfect formalities that the more in- 
tellectual members of the race have found delight in codifying. 

In the third place, typical error studies give no suggestion 
as to the psychology of learning — no hint as to how the ma- 
terial that should be learned may be worked into the child’s 
experiences so that it will contribute to, and become a part of, 
those larger patterns of response which give to language (or to 
reasoning processes) significance and effectiveness. In reviewing 

183 William A Brownell and Howard Easley, “Psychology ol Learning, General 
Methods of Teaching, and Supervision," p 306, Review of Educational Researci, Hi 
'^oher 1933). No 4 
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studies of errors in written English, John Paul Leonard is 
prompted to comment; 

It IS very doubtful if we can ever arrive at a satisfactory teaching 
program by basing our selection of items upon studies of the errors 
which children make Studies of the functioning of the child's 

mind as he creates speech and writing are far more valuable than con- 
tinued error counts 

In the fourth place, by their very objectivity, the findings of 
such studies tend to distort the true picture of the child’s needs 
They direct attention to certain very narrow aspects of his 
under-development and fail to reveal the condition of many 
other kinds of deficiency which probably exist in the pupil's 
abilities or habits, and which may be of far greatei import 
After all, we desire good habits not only in details but in one's 
larger adaptations, and the latter are far more difficult to build 
up It is, furthermore, difficult for the teacher to keep her at- 
tention on them, since they are less tangible, less easily held 
before one’s attention for effective consideration From the 
practical point of view, there is positive danger in the emphasis 
that naturally grows out of error studies of the typical sort 
A perspective that begins with errors rather than with a more 
(omplete picture of the accomplishment which is desired seldom 
reaches the more subtle, less conspicuous, but tremendously 
important aspects of ability, such as interest, pleasure in doing 
or using, emotional adjustment, purpose, and other large in- 
tegrating and dynamic patterns of performance. 

The foregoing discussion of interpretation of frequency 
studies has been detailed because the authors believe it is im- 
portant for students to realize that there is more to research 
than simply gathering data. The data must be selected, and 
gathered for a purpose, and they must contain those ffictors 
which, when analyzed, will throw light on that purposeCThere 
is little lise in gathering data which cannot be interpreted, or 

^84 Jc^n Paul Leonard, "English Language, Reading, and Literature,” pp 453-3, in 
‘'Psychoiogy and Methods in the High S^ool and College,” Review of Educattonol 
Research, IV (December, 1934), No 5 
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which, when legitimately interpreted, have no bearing upon 
one's problem The selection and gathering of data which are 
significant must be done in terms of the desired interpretation 
Some of the difficulties of interpreting frequency counts have 
been pointed out The writers are inclined to suggest that the 
simpler and the more objective the facts, the more circumspect 
one has to be in drawing practical conclusions from them 

The forming of categories. The chief technical problem of 
frequency studies is the formation of appropriate categories in 
which fiequcncies may be secured The source of difficulty in 
these studies does not lie in the recognition and counting of 
separate objects, usually these are sufficiently discrete units 
for easy identification, such as pages, lines, errors, etc The 
difficulty lies in determining suitable divisions among the larger 
or more general characteristics of these units , that is, m decid- 
ing upon, characterizing, and delimiting the classes into which 
these units shall be placed The problem is then, what kinds of 
pages. Tines, errors, etc , shall be counted, and what groups shall 
be kept separate among them 

The formation of appropriate categories is a rathei general 
characteristic of research It is e.ssentially a process of noting 
similaiities and differences, delimiting concepts, and fitting 
them into an integrating scheme If one analyzes research in 
general, he will see how these processes underlie most of the 
steps Choosing a problem involves delimiting the field of work , 
selecting factors for study and sources of data, defining units 
for measuring or enumerating data, and choosing aspects of 
the collected data as a basis for analysis, all involve the proc- 
esses of perceptual and conceptual differentiation and synthesis 
In wrestling with the problems of securing satisfactory cate- 
gories for data-gathering instruments, therefore, one is, in 
effect, epitomizing the whole of research. 

In a certain sense, all of the normative-survey techniques 
may be said to depend directly upon the use of suitable cate- 
gories The items in a test are selected aspects of a more genaral 
set of abilities, which they are to sample. Questionnaires and 
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check-lists consist of aspects of some particular set of condi- 
tions, these aspects being set up as categories within which 
returns will be summarized The methods to be discussed in the 
next chapter — the interview, direct observation, and appraisal 
— also have distinct categorical elements The preparation of 
categories is, however, a particularly prominent part of fre- 
quency studies, and is therefore given special attention at this 
point 

/The worker encounters the problem of categorization from 
two different approaches The first of these, and the simpler, is 
the choosing of those aspects of any group of objects which one 
desires to study to see how these aspects vary from one object 
to another For example, if one is to compare different text- 
books, what aspects of textbooks will he select to study? There 
are of course many objective aspects of textbooks, such as 
chapters, paragraphs, lines, words, pictures, and the like He 
can count these, but when he considers doing so, he should ask 
himself, “By what manner will I have advanced the under- 
standing and competence of educators when I have counted 
these things?” Or, somewhat more narrowly, “Will the count- 
ing of these things answer the basic questions involved in the 
problems of my research?” 

If one considers the less objective qualities of textbooks, such 
as style, scholarship and authenticity, scope and breadth of 
treatment, emphasis, interest, articulation with the experiential 
background of a particular group of pupils, and the like, he 
begins to realize the many characteristics which a textbook has. 
How shall he choose those aspects which are significant for his 
purpose? Are there other aspects that would be still more sig- 
nificant if he could think of them? And (practically), how can 
he measure or count them after he has thought of them? 

The goal of this first type of category forming is to choose 
those aspects (categories) of the objects being studied which 
will repj'esent the factors necessary to afford a satisfactory 
answer to the principal questions which are raised in the prob- 
lem. Or, looking at it in the other direction, the purpose is ta 
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analyze the problem into components which are observable in 
the group of objects to be studied One wishes to secure evi- 
dence on a set of aspects which, when taken together, will pro- 
vide a true representation both of the objects and of the general 
variable constituting his problem. To secure these one must 
study both his problem and the objects We speak of “choos- 
ing"’ or “selecting"’ aspects , in reality the process is more than 
this, for one must perceive in his problem and in the objects 
those elements which form quantifiable aspects, and, at the 
same time, embrace enough of the essential characterizing ele- 
ments of each so that elements of crucial importance will not 
be omitted 

Much of the difficulty with mechanical research lies at this 
point — either in accepting a problem which permits of nothing 
more than routine study, or of seeing nothing more in the prob- 
lem than what a “ wood en” interpretation of it affords The 
research consumer who is charged with the responsibility for 
managing the practical affairs of education may not be able to 
put his finger on what is lacking in certain research studies, 
but he is in many cases certain that the conclusions are not 
sound. Often the trouble is that the investigator failed to see 
in his problem and in his cases some of the essential elements, 
without which his conclusions become relatively insignificant, 
if not misleading If one is ingenious enough to formulate the 
appropriate categories, even counting words might tell him 
which textbook was the most engaging, the best written, the 
most suitable, etc. , the problem is to break down such general 
concepts into classes of words and word groups so that, when 
the words within these different classes are counted, the totals 
will have telling significance. 

This first 4,ype of categorization is concerned chiefly with an 
analysis the problem, but in terms of characteristics of the 
field. It yields rubrics under which data are gathered. It is the 
essential process in constructing tests, questionnaires, check- 
lists, and other schedules which are or might be prepared in 
advance of receiving the data. The s econ d type of categorization 
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is somewhat the reverse of the first it is concerned chiefly with 
an analysis of the field, but m terms of, or from the point of 
view of, the research problem. It also yields captions within 
which data may be placed, but it does so only after specimens 
have been collected from the field, analyzed, and classes made 
which will fit them and arrange them into logical relationships. 

• It may be said that the first type is essentially a division of 
.the problem (or the general variable constituting the problem) 
which will fit the field, and the second type is a division of the 
(field which will fit the problem It is more important that the 
first be complete with respect to the problem, and that the 
second be complete with respect to the field The second type 
is probably the more difficult and, fortunately, seems to be 
required less often. 

An example of the second approach to category formation is 
furnished by the analysis of literature (referred to earlier in 
connection with the curriculum studies sponsored by Bobbitt) 
for the purpose of ascertaining the major fields of human con- 
cern These major fields were not set up in advance; they 
emerged from an examination of the literature. It is true that 
they were used to gather the frequency of occurrence of each 
one, but they grew nevertheless out of the analysis of the field 
and could not have been properly set up in advance. Similarly, 
a codification of errors found in informal manuscripts will be 
based principally upon the types of errors found, not upon an 
a priori assumption — unless one has built up his categories 
from previous experience with the same type of material. These 
statements do not mean that one cannot start out with some 
tentative categories, but they mean that the categories are 
properly indigenous to the field being studied. 

Categorization of this second type is at best complex, and 1 
there are no simple rules to make it easy. It may be helpful to 
refer to certain criteria. Three o f these will be mentioned, 
namely, purpose^ differ,?lUiatipnj^jnd _ham^^ 
pose of the research study must be satisfied by the categories 
which are established. This purpose should be the determining 
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y factor in choosing between many different possibilities of divi- 
sion. Differentiation relates to the distinctions between the 
caiegories, they should be different, they should not overlap, 
and the basis of differentiation should be clear and reasonably 
consistent. Homogeneity relates to the opposite characteristics 
of the classes All of the cases which fall within any single 
category should be satisfactorily similar . that is, they should 
possess enough characteristics in common so that they belong 
together In addition, the entire set of categories should possess 
enough common elements so that they can logically be re- 
garded as belonging m the same series 

To produce a classification scheme which satisfies these 
criteria usually calls for a great deal of trying and readjusting 
Although selection of bases for classification is to be made in 
the light of one’s purpose, it is not always easy to tell how dif- 
ferent bases will suit one’s purpose, and to begin with, one has 
to perceive a variety of bases for classification before he can 
select from among them With the multiplicity of aspects which 
ordinary phenomena present, it is true that classification could 
proceed on almost any basis. For example, the animal kingdom 
could be classified, not on the basis of structure, but on the 
basis of weight, or length of life, or numerical predominance, or 
other bases. One will probably say that such bases would not 
be satisfactory for science, and perhaps they would not. But 
before one can judge the relative satisfactoriness of any basis 
for his division, he must see a number of different possibilities. 
^Then he has to try out several of these possibilities to see 
whether the characteristics on which he would like to make 
divisions can be observed satisfactorily, whether they furnish 
divisions that are useful for his purpose, etc. 
yA fair way to begin classification is toapproach it empirically 
l/fnstead of theoretically. One may begin his classification by 
noting the cases (objects or phenomena) which seem to be 
different and to belong appropriately to different groups. One 
may, «.fact, make up a classification scheme by merely writing 
down thtnames of objects of his study which experience or 
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cursory examination has indicated to him are different. When 
he has proceeded on this basis for a while, he will soon run into 
difficulties of classification which will force upon him a critical 
analysis of his attempts. Out of this examination should come 
a clearer idea of the basis he is using to differentiate his classes, 
as well as a refinement in the classes which he has temporarily 
set up. 

Perhaps as pure theory the forming of categories would not 
be commenced until all of the specimens had been collected. As 
a practice, however, this is frequently impossible and is prob- 
ably of little consequence It is reasonable to gather a few data 
(specimens) or to draw upon one’s experiences if they are suf- 
ficient, and to attempt a preliminary classification on this basis. 
One may then gather more data and try out his tentative 
scheme on these If it works, well and good , he will gather 
more data Usually, however, he finds that, in the light of new 
data, his early scheme must be modified He may need only to 
add new categories , he may find that he must 1 econsider his 
basis of classification , and he is likely to find that he needs 
to re-define some of his classes and change their limits. The 
process of categorization thus continues, with the gathering of 
a few data, the formulation of a scheme, and then the adjust- 
ment of the scheme to accord with the facts observed. It is 
understood that in all of these steps, one will constantly recall 
the demands of his purpose and that tentative outlines and 
subsequent adjustments will be made in the light of such needs 
as well as in terms of the data. 

The steps taken in the Commonwealth Teacher-Training^ 
Study provide an interesting illustration of building categories 
to classify a large number of items. In the study of teachers’ 
traits, an initial list of 2800 trait-actions was assembled. These 
were then grouped (“translated”) under eighty-three different' 
traits which were either mentioned or selected to represent all 
of the trait actions. Finally, these eighty-three heads were re- 
duced to twenty-five heads by combining (“telescoping”) those 
which seemed to be reasonably similar. (The number twenty- 
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five was selected arbitrarily to provide a sufficiently detailed 
list for practical purposes ) Both the ‘translating” and the 
“telescoping” were done on the basis of majority judgment of 
a group of persons 

In the study of teachers’ activities, a sample of some 12,000 
activities W'as drawn from the collection of 235,000 statements 
and was used as a basis for building up a classification This 
proved to be a formidable problem Charters and Waples 
report ‘ 

Experiments to determine an ellicicnl method of classification ex- 
tended over a period of approximately eighteen months and occupied 
the major attention of the entire stall In general, it may be said that 
three types of classification were attempted The first was a structural 
classification, consisting primarily in the alphabetical classification of 
nouns reported on the blanks The second was a functional classifica- 
tion, represented by selecting the verbs which were reported on the 
blanks The third method of classification, and the one finally adopted, 
combined the other two methods That is to sav, while the mam head- 
ings of the classification represented the essential functions of teach- 
ing and consisted mainly of verbs, the subdivisions represented the 
structural elements of teaching as supplied by the nouns ^'el it is not 
entirelj accurate to say that the classification finally adopted is a 
purely mechanical combination of nouns and verbs It is more ac- 
curate to say that the total meaning of the activity statement had 
been reduced to its essential terms 

The procedure adopted was then not a mechanical following 
of any plan. The same final scheme might have been arrived 
at by a general analysis formally considering and examining 
a basis of differentiation, for no single basis was held to The 
concepts referred to in the quoted paragraph above underwent 
normal modifications that were required to make them more 
workable The large divisions became differentiated on the 
basis of the individual with whom the teacher came in contact, 
such as pupils, other professional workers, and the community 
But obviously a teacher has relationships with the physical 
environment, and relationships with abstract concepts (for 
example, organizing subject-matter), and so divisions had to 


I8S W' W Char'ers and Douglaa Waples, op cU , (foolnote 177), pp 81-2 
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be included for these. Again, a teacher’s activities in connec- 
tion with her professional advancement are fairly distinct, but 
these are not thrown into a separate group by any of the fore- 
going bases of classification To adapt the classification scheme 
to practical interests, a division was included for this group 
of activities, thus introducing the element of purpose into the 
classification Furthermore, it was found desirable to break up 
relations with pupils into three main divisions and to combine 
other sets of activities with them in two of the main divisions 

The resulting divisions therefore represent a mixture of 
bases of differentiation and homogeneity, in order that they 
might conform to groups that seem natural in our everyday 
thinking Attention is called to these facts, not by way of 
criticism of the classification in this study, but rather to point 
out that what happened in this process is typical, and one 
should not only expect it but should adapt his working plans 
to that expectancy. If one attempts to select a single basis of 
differentiation and actually holds to it rigorously, there is grave 
danger that his resulting categories will prove satisfactory to 
no one, for the concepts of “groups” and of “different groups” 
which are built up in our everyday thinking do not usually 
depend upon variation in any single factor. 

Probably the chief difficulty of classification grows out of 
the fact that objects do not belong to any single system of 
classes, but to an intricate network of systems. When we speak 
of bases of differentiation, it must be recognized that what we 
really use in a classification scheme that is at all elaborate is 
a hierarchy of bases It may be suggestive to say that we 
normally differentiate in more than one plane, and that we 
might differentiate in an indefinitely large number of planes. 
By way of illustration we may refer again to the classification 
of the animal kingdom. Although the general basis of classifi- 
cation may be denoted as that of structure, such a generality 
does not disclose the division between the different phyla, or 
classes, orders, families, genera, and species, on the same hier- 
archical level, or between the different levels. In building up 
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categories, one has to decide when a difference is sufficiently 
great so that a new group on the same level is called for, or 
so that a new level is called for. If one could see in objects 
only the characteristics which differentiate them with respect 
to any one level, and this level were appropriate to his purpose, 
his problem of classification would be simple. But what one 
leally sees is a host of characteristics belonging to different 
levels of a hieiarchy — perhaps of several different hierarchies 
at once He sees objects differing in several respects and similar 
in several others, and he does not know immediately whether 
these differences should be ignored or should constitute a 
separate class or a new level. Therefore, one has to classify the 
, various characteristics of a set of objects into different levels 
of generality, to select those that belong on a level (or on 
levels) suitable for his purpose, and to use these, disregarding 
other similarities and differences which arc judged not to be of 
immediate significance. 

One does not follow such a process rigorously, because it is 
much too great a task for the ordinary study. Ordinarily one 
.attempts to accomplish approximately the same result by 
short-cut methods Although this is normal, it calls for a critical 
examination of the work at every step to see that it is de- 
fensible In examining his tentative products, one should con- 
sider ordinary ideas of natural groups, as well as abstractly 
logical differences. Many practical classification schemes in 
everyday use are not highly logical, but seem to work with a 
high degree of satisfactonness. For most purposes we want 
something that is serviceable rather than theoretically finished, 
and the student should strive in the direction of the practical 
— or he will probably never complete his study. As examples 
of practical classification one may study the tables of contents 
of encyclopedias, textbooks, or other thought-skeletons of 
organized material. 

In closing this topic, it should be said that classification is 
a mental phenomenon and not an objective one. Objects differ, 
hut the grouping of these objects into classes is a product of 
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the mind. Recognition of this fact will show that classification 
is associated with purpose as it is with objective facts. The 
facts alone do no t indicate the ^heme of classification; this 
must grow out of the mind of the worker, considering the facts 
m the light of hts purpose. As a final caution, it should be re- 
peated that what one finds as a result of his study may be 
determined largely by the particular categories which he sets 
up, if these are satisfactory, his results may be representative; 
if the categories are poorly set up, his results may be entirely 
misleading. 

Barr recognized these difficulties of classification in connec- 
tion with the determination of a working set of objectives for 
supervisors and proposed a method which utilizes the judg- 
ment of several workers in classifying objectives that have 
been proposed by others 

Concludpiflg statement. It was pointed out in the first parti 
of this chapter that normative-survey research is designed to! 
secure information on conditions or practices as they exist.* 
The type of information which this kind of research yields is 
in wide demand, particularly persons who have^ractic^I 
problems to solve. The method' forms a useful supplement to 
other methods of research in affording knowledge of, condi- 
tions over a wide area, andJJtie procedures used in gathering 
data for normative-survey purposes are also utilized by other 
research methods. 

Three types of normative-survey research have been treated 
in the present chapter. Survey testing is used to ascertain thei 
general level of a group with respect to school achievement,] 
intelligence, or personality. Survey testing is carried on in 
large volume both within city school systems and in larger 
areas by state or regional agencies. Questionnaire inquiries are 
also frequent and may extend over wide areas. They are 

186 Earl Miller, “A Study of the Objecti\e9 rn the Teaching of American History” 
Master’s thesis Madison, Wis University of Wisvonsin, 1928 Pp 120 

A S Barr and Lester M Emans, *‘Whst Qualities Are Prerequblte to Success ia 
Teaching?” Natton's Schools, VI (September, 1930), 60-4 

The method is briefly outlined in Barr's lK*foducthn to tht Sdentilic Study of Cless- 
rocm Supervision, pp 54-6, and 3a8>40, Kew York D Appleton and Co, 1031. Pp. 399 
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adapted both to gathering facts and to gathering opinions and 
attitudes and have a wide range of application. Documentary 
jrequency studies represent a quantitative analysis of written 
or printed material by counting the frequency with which 
specified characteristics occur. The method has received ex- 
tended use as a basic step in curriculum construction, through 
analyzing uses or goals, and errors or shortcomings The 
method affords a survey of what is going on, or what has taken 
place, in the field of written and printed materials, much as 
the questionnaire does for information and attitudes which 
may not be expressed in writing 

Normative-survey data are not generally easy to interpret. 
They require careful evaluation and thoughtful analysis in 
order that their true significance for practical conclusions may 
be discovered 

A discussion of the construction of appropriate schedules for 
collecting data has been given in connection with each of the 
three types discussed, and references have been made to the 
literature which will be helpful in carrying out the technical 
details of preparing to undertake research. Typical studies of 
each kind of research have been cited so that those who are 
interested may extend their familiarity with the methods to 
any point desired 

Three additional types of normative-survey research will be 
similarly treated in the chapter which follows. 

Problems and Exercises 

X Prepare a brief description of two research studies illustrating 
each of the three types of normative-survey research described in this 
chapter Describe the similarities and differences existing between the 
studies representing the different techniques These studies may be 
taken from the footnote references 

2. Prepare a questionnaire on some subject of your selection, and 
present it to the class for detailed criticism Preferably it should be 
mimeographed and filled in by each member, who should raise all of 
the questions possible about the form. The questionnaire might be 
worked out as a committee or a class project, and submitted to other 
persons for criticism. There should be class discussion of the results. 
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3 As an exercise m making categones, divide up the functions of a 
city school system, and arrange them in some systematic scheme of 
classification 

4 To illustrate the difficulties met in a simple problem of classi- 
fication group the forty-eight states into classes, on any appropriate 
basis, for any specified purpose, and defend this classification before 
the class States may or need not be adjacent within any one class, as 
the instructor directs In classifying and discussing, consider the 
homogeneity of each class, the differences between the classes, and the 
variations existing within a single state 

5 Assume that you wished to make a study of how high-school 
pupils spend their entire time, and that you had secured the coopera- 
tion of loo pupils who were willing to report to you for a month De- 
vise a set of categories in which you would like for them to report. 
( hoose your own purpose for making the study, and then discuss the 
categories in the light of the purpose Better still, m advance of the 
discussion, exchange classification schemes with other members of the 
(lass, and attempt to record your own time for two days in the cate- 
gories which have been devised 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE NORMATIVE-SURVEY METHOD INTERVIEW, 
OBSERVATION, AND APPRAISAL PROCEDURES 

Introduction. This chapter continues and concludes the dis- 
cussion of normative-survey research The preceding chapter 
dealt with three types - (i) survey-testing studies, (f) question- 
naire inquiries, and (3) documentary frequency studies. The 
present chapter deals with the second series of three types: 
(4) interview studies, (5) studies of behavior employing ob- 
servational procedures, and (6) survey-appraisal procedures. 
The last type, because of the quantity of material and variety 
of techniques, is treated in two divisions- (a) appraisal pro- 
cedures which involve direct judgment, and (b) appraisal 
procedures which are relatively objective. 

The three types of normative-survey research treated in the 
preceding chapter lean rather heavily upon prepared instru- 
/iljents, or schedules — tests, questionnaires, and categorical 
lists, The three types discussed in the present chapter — 
excepting 6 -b — are more dependent upon the direct judgment 
of the worker at the time of gathering the data. The techniques 
in the 6 -b group, like those of the preceding chapter, depend 
upon^ judgment primarily in the decisions which are made 
^prwious to the time of gathering the data 


4. STUDIES EMPLOYING INTERVIEW PROCEDURES 

In the interview for investigational purposes the research 
worker is gathering dath directly from others in face-to-faqe 
contacts, as contrasted to most of the procedures heretofore 
discussed. Several kinds of facts can be secured only from 
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other people — for example, many facts of personal history,^ 
of certain personal habits and characteristics,^ of family life,® 
opinions, beliefs, etc Some of these facts can of course be 
ascertained through the instrumentality of a questionnaire, 
check-list, or test distributed to groups of people. For that 
reason some workers refer to the interview as an “oral ques- 
tionnaire.” Such a reference or definition, however, may tend 
to obscure the unique characteristics of the interview, for it 
is indeed more than an oral questionnaire 

By means of the interview it is possible to secure many 
data that cannot be obtained through the less personal pro- 
cedures of distributing a reply blank People generally do 
not care to put confidential information in writing, they may 
want to see who is getting the information and receive guar- 
antees as to how it will be used, they need the stimulation 
of personal contacts in order to be “drawn out,” and some 
may be too ignorant to read and write Furthermore, the 
interview enables the workei to follow up leads and take 
advantage of small clues, in complex material where the 
development is likely to proceed in any direction, no pre- 
pared instrument can perform the task -Again, the interview 
permits the interviewer to gain an impression of the person 
who i4 giving the facts, to form some judgment of the truth 
in the facts, and to “read between the lines,” things that 
are not said** Finally the interview affords an opportunity 
for the interviewer to give information and to develop cer- 
tain attitudes on the part of the respondent. Such an oppor- 

1 Ruth S Cavan, “Interviewing (or Life History Material," American Journal oj 
Sociology, XXXV (July, 1929), loo-ti; 

E T Krueger, “The Technique of Securing Life-History Documents," Journal oj 
Af plied Sociology, IX (March, 192 S), 2QO-fl 

2 Arthur T Jcrsild, Frances V Markey, and Catherine L Jersild, Children’s Fears, 
Dreams, Wishes, Day-Drvams, Likes, Dislikes, Pleasant and Unpleasant Memories A 
Study by the Interview Method of 400 Chddren, Ages 5 to 12 Child Development 
Monographs, No 12 New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1915. Pp 172 

« Ernest R Mowrer, Domestic Discord, Chapter V, “The Interview Process,” pp 
53-64 Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1928 Pp 277 

Cflbert Van T Hamilton, A Reseanh in Marriage New York Albert and Charles 
Bonl, 1929 Pp 570 

4 Stuart A (Jueen, “Social Interaction in the Interview An Experiment," Social Forces, 
VI (June, 1918). 545-58. 
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tunity is particularly important in the “treatment inter- 
view” ° — used extensively in case work. In other words, the 
interview permits an exchange of ideas and information; it 
is not necessarily a one-way method. 

Employment interviews. Most people who are now em- 
ployed participated in an interview when they were being 
considered for their positions In an employment interview ® 
certain facts concerning the individual’s training and expe- 
rience are usually sought, although these could very well be 
gathered on application blanks. The principal purpose of the 
face-to-face contact is to afford the employer an opportunity 
to observe the reactions of the respondent, to get some basis 
for judging the quality of the individual’s mental reactions 
and the social aspects of his behavior. Employment interviews 
do not themselves constitute research, but they may be made 
the object of research ’’ 

Interviews in education and personnel work. Perhaps no 
research technique is as close to the teacher’s vital problems 
as the interview Not only is it important for research pur- 
poses, but it can be used directly by the teach er in_ con- 
nection with her everyday classroom problems.® It is in fact 
indispensable in diagnosis." Brownell was one of the early 


r» Percival M Symonds, Diagnosing Per.onalUy and Conduct. CJiapter XII, “Inter- 
viewing,’' pp 45084 New York The Century Co, 1931 Pp 602 Includes seventy-six 
references in the bibliography 

Frnest R Mowrer, op rtt , Chapters IX-XIV, pp 122-236 

0 Donald A Laird, The Psychologv of Selecting Men. Chapter VI. “The Interview,” 
pp 101-15 (becond edition) New York McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1927 ?p 34s 

“Technics in Selection and Placement,” p 382, in “Teacher Personnel,’* Review of 
Educational Research, IV (June, 1934), No 3 

7 Richard S Uhrbrock, “Analysis of Fmployment Interviews.” Personnel Journal, XII 
(August, 1933), gS'ioi Sec aNo studies referred to in the preceding footnote 

8 Ruth Strang, The Rdle of the Teacher tn Personnel Work, especially Chapter XV, 
‘‘The Interview in Fersonncl Work,” pp 325 51, and pp 401-2 (Revised and enlarged 
edition ) New York Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 Pp 417 

George W Hartmann, “Interview as a Research and Teaching Device,’* Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XVII (April, 1933), 205-11 

9 Lofton V Burge, “Interview Technique as a Means of Diagnosing,” Journal of 
Educational Research^ XXVII (February, 1934), 422-9 

to William A Brownell, “An Experimental Study of the Development of Number 
Meas in the Primary Grades” Doctor’s thesis Chicago University of Chicago, 1926 
Pp« 384. Also published as The Development of Children's Number Ideas tn the Primary 
tirades Supplementary Educational Monographs, No 35 Chicago University of Chicago, 
*928 Pp. 241 
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workers to recognize this fact. Buswell and John used 
the technique to discover difficulties in arithmetic, and they 
have incorporated it into their individual diagnostic tests 
The procedure has proved revealing Burton ’ ’ employed the 
interview in addition to a test to learn what degree of under- 
standing the test results represented. The interview is often 
the only means by which the teacher can discover the detailed 
processes that the child is using in his thinking It -is also 
useful in studying the more general habits of work and ‘ ‘ 
usually reveals conditions that the average teacher “would 
never have dreamed of ” 

The complete pattern of diagnostic research will be pre- 
sented in Chapter X , here attention is called to those analyses 
which can be made directly through interviewing To illus- 
trate one application, let us assume that a certain fifth-grade 
teacher has a pupil who is having difficulty with arithmetic. 
The teacher has drilled him in the usual fashion; in fact she 
has given him more than the usual amount of drill, but he 
does not improve His daily work is poor, even though the 
teacher marks his problems with a big red cross and assigns 
extra work for him to do at home She has given him all 
sorts of arithmetic tests, and his scores are invariably low. 
Thus, having satisfied her teaching conscience by giving the 
pupil extra work, the teacher finally excuses herself by using 
standard tests to “prove” that the pupil simply cannot do 
arithmetic. Instances of this nature occur every semester in 

It Guy T Buswell and Lenore John, Dwinosttc Sluilifs tn 4nll'melir Supplementary 
Educational Monograph*,, No ChicaKo University ot Chicd"ri, 1926 Pp 2x2 

12 Guy T Buswell and Lenore John, BuswrU-John Diagnostic Tests lor the Funda- 
mental Processes in Arithmetic Bloomington, 111 Public School Pubh&bini! Co , 1916. 

18 William H Burton, “The Nature and Amount of Civic Information Pohsessed by 
Chicago Children of Sixth-Grade Level " Doctor's, thesi-, Chicago University of Chicago, 
1924 Fp 252 See afso hii, articfe, “A Contiibulion to the Technique of Constructmg 
Best-Answer Tests,” Elementary School Jonrnal, XXV (June, 1925), 762-70 

14 Jessie Allen Charters. "Methods of Study Used by College Women,’’ Jourml of 
Educatwnat Research, X (December, 1924). 344-55 

Maxie N Woodring and Zaida P Metcalfe, ‘‘The Use of the Interview in the 
Improvement of Study," Teachers College Record, XXXV (March, 1924L 480-92 
18 Witliam A Brownefl and Others, "Remedial Cases in Arithmetic,” Peabody Journal 
of Bduratfon, VII (September and November, 1929, January, March, and May, 1930), 
Nos 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, A series of five arlKles dealing with diagnosu and instructioa 
individual children. 
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thousands of schools. Yet if this teacher would avail herself 
of a little reading in diagnostic literature which has been 
produced as a result of research by the interview and other 
{techniques, she might be stimulated to work with this pupil 
land talk with him about his processes and his difficulties 
iShe might find that he was having difficulty because he had 
not learned the bas^flumber combinations of the funda- 
mental operations , or he might not know how to carry when 
adding, multiplying, subtracting, or dividing , he might not 
understand what multiplication really means, or how to start 
division , numbers might have no practical significance to 
him ; or he might be handicapped by any number of other 
possible difficulties which are relatively specific and are remedi- 
able. The same type of situation may exist with reference to 
any of the sch6ol subjects, and it is likely to continue to 
exist until the teacher or somebody else talks with the pupil 
sympathetically, patiently, and for the purpose of learning. 
Teaching may begin after thoughtful consideration of what 
the teacher has learned from the interview It is a wise teacher 
who knows when to teach — and when to learn. 

The technique here described, together with the observa- 
tional, experimental, and diagnostic procedures discussed later, 
throws much light on Instructional problems. Many teachers 
believe that children do not succeed in school because they 
are mentally below average. Intelligence is one factor in 
school work, but there has been too general a disposition 
for teachers to use it as an excuse It is every teacher’s own 
responsibility to ascertain the real causes of her pupils’ diffi- 
culties, and not to generalize at the outset that a pupil is 
failing because he is not bright enough, because he is not 
interested in the work, is inattentive, lazy, or absent too much. 
Such types of thinking are too superficial to be justified, with 
the current status of scientific understanding in education. 
Research of the type included in the references cited will 
disclose the real causes of pupil difficulty, including lack of 
interest, absence, and other symptoms of maladjustment. 
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Even though a teacher may not care to engage in producing 
research, she is under obligation as a teacher to keep in touch 
with the current findings of research and to expand her in- 
sights in keeping with the ever growing revelations of research 
on instructional problems. A further obligation of a teacher 
is to make practical application of these insights through 
studying individual pupils In so doing, she may not be per- 
forming research, but she is meeting her opportunity as a 
teacher by utilizing methods which research has tested and 
found to be valuable 

In the interest of enlightened teaching it may further be 
pointed out that there are probably a fair number of uni- 
versities with sufficient interest in practical research to ac- 
cept Masters’ theses based upon systematic, properly conducted 
study of the problems in a teacher’s own classroom Such 
opportunities should be welcomed by teachers. 

School workers other than teachers have many occasions 
for interviewing It is, in fact, a part of the regular work of 
vocational counsellors,’" attendance officers,” visiting teach- 
ers,” and deans’” It is of course an essential part of the ad- 
ministration of the Stanford-Binet individual intelligence test, 
and D S Snedden has made an informal disguise of an 
intelligence test which is entirely in the form of an interview. 
Although routine uses of the interview are not to be con- 
sidered research, it is important to note practical applications 
of research techniques Also, such applications may readily 
become research if the worker will integrate his experiences 
into large, embracing observations which grow out of his 

16 Ethel P Andrus, “Counselor's Inlemcw to Assist m the Choice o( Subjects and 
Occupations,'’ Occupations, XII, Pari II (March, 1934), 78-84 

17 Arch O Heck, Admtnislratton of Puptl Personnel, Chapter V, “The Attendance 
JDepartmenl,” pp 85-105 Boston Gmn and Co, 1929 Pp 479 

la Esther Heath The Approach to the Parent New York Cummonwealth Fund, 1933 
Pp 163 

Jane F CuJbert, The Vtstttng Teacher at Work New York Commonwealth Fund, 
1929 Pp 235 

10 Esther A. Gaw, “Technique Used In the Office of a Dean of Women,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, IX (May 28, 1930), 289-323 

20 Donald Scott Snedden, A Study of Dis%utsed Intelligence Tests {Interview Form) 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 291 New York Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1028. Pp. 48 
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regular work and afford substantiated insights which increase 
understanding in this field. 

The interview is prominent in social case study and in 
psychiatric work The preparation of case histories-’ has be- 
come a well-established technique,"^ involving (where possible 
and appropriate) measurements of intelligence, of educational 
status, of physical condition, and of personality, m addition 
to many data concerning the history of the individual and of 
his family In the clinic the psychiatrist will not only obtain 
facts of history from the patient, but will also gain some of 
his more important insights into the case by drawing out 
various comments from the individual Symonds says, in fact, 
that “The personal interview, then, becomes the most im- 
portant single device available in the differential diagnosis of, 
mental disorder”-*' The nature of case study work will re- 
ceive more complete description in Chapter X These pro- 
cedures are not foreign to the w'ork of the practical educator . 
m fact teachers and administrative officers should regularly 
be active in the preparation and use of case histories 

Field uses. The interview is the chief method of gathering 
data in the field Censuses and other similar undertakings de- 


2 i I’auline Young, /n/erttincm? m Social Work New York McOrav^-Hil) Book Co 

Tortcr R Lee and ^Urion E Kenworthy, Mental and Soiial Work Chaptcr> 

II, III and Appendix C New York Commonwealth Fund, 1929 Pp 320 1951 edition 
has index 

George A Lundberg ^onal Reuarch, Chapicr VllI 'Ca'-c Studies and the ''tatislical 
Method," pp 168-96, and pp 338-41 New Y'ork Longm'in*^, Green and Co, 1929 
Lp 380 

22\iclor V' Anderson and W M Kennedv, Psyfhtntry m Fduration New York 
Harper and Bros, Pp 430 Sec aKo Leo and Konworthy, op cit 

Percival M Symonds, “The Province of Psychological Cnunselmg," Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XXXVl (Januar>, 1936), 313-27 

21 Caroline B. Zachiy, Pa sanaUty Adjustments af Children Neu York Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1929 Pp 306 

24 Willnm Claude Rcavis, Pupd Adjustment m Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Chapters III-VI, pp 41-125 Boston I) C Heath and Co, 1926 Pp 348 

2'i “Interviews, Interviewers and Interviewing in Social Cas.e Work " Fifteen articles 
reportfd from The Family Family Welfare Association of America, 130 E 22d St, 
New Y'ork, 1931 Pp 133 

20 Percival M Symonds, Psychological Diagnoses in Soi.al Adjustnent, p 70 New 
York American Book Co, 1934 Pp 362 

27 Ruth Strang, The RSle oj the Teacher tn Pirsonml Work, Chapter XIV, “The 
Technic of the Case Study," pp 289-324. and p 401 (Revised and enlarged edition ) 
New Y'ork Teachers College Columbia University, 1935 Pp 417 
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pend upon the interview. Census takers ordinarily gather 
information concerning the entire family by talking to a single 
representative of the family. Censuses are of course useful in 
education, since they afford the basis for the administration 
of compulsory attendance laws.'* Investigations of the social 
and economic status of the families from which school children 
come usually involve visiting homes and interviewing par- 
ents,"'" although infoimation is sometimes obtained at school 
from the children Studies of home environment will undoubt- 
edly become increasingly common as educators tend more and 
more to recognize the roles that such factors play in deter- 
mining the needs of school children, and consequently the 
kind of curriculum that they should be pursuing 

Sociologists and economists gather data for many important 
investigations by means of the field interview Standard s 
of living and their costs are amenable to such methods. For 
^mple, one of our large automobile manufacturers desired 
to establish a rate of pay for its workers in foreign branches 
which would enable them to maintain the same standard of 
living as its employees in this country enjoyed To do this, a 
careful study was made of the purchases in this country by 


241 Arch 0 Heck, Admi/iiilraliOft of PuPtl Personnel, Chapters VIII “The School 
Censub Current Practice,” and I\, "Ihc School Census A FroRram ” Boston Ginn 
and Co , 1929 Pp 479 

29 J B Mailer, “Economic and Social Correlatives of the School Program in New 
Yoik Cuy," Teachers College Record, XXXIV (Mav 193^), 655-70 

sop M Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, Chapter XV. “Measures of 
the Environment” New York The Century Co, 1931 Pp 602 Gives bibliosraphy of 
thirty references 

Seven <;tales for rating home and neighborhood conditions are dcf^c^lbed in some detail 
by Symonds in his Psychologual Diagnosis tn Social Adjustment, pp 328-32 New York 
American Book Co . 1934 Pp 362 

See also a review of studies on rating the home, together with the scales which are 
.JV’ailablCf p 207, in Goodwin B Watson, “Tests of Personality and Character,” Review 
of Educational Rescartk, II (June, 19 >2), No 3 

81 Bruce V Moore, “The Interview in Social Industrial Research,” Social Forces, VII 
(March, 1929), 445-52 

George A Lundberg, Social Research, Chapter VII, “Field Work The Interview and 
the Social Survey,” pp 140-67, 336-8 New York Longmans, Green and Co , 1929 Pp 
380 

Robert S Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. Middletown A Study in Contemporary 
American Culture, pp 507-9 New Yoik Harcourt, Brace and Co, 1929 Fp 550 

82 “Standard of Living of Employees of the Ford Motor Company m Detroit/^ 
Monthly Labor Review of the U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, XXX (June, 

iI -54 (rtf prt 1200-5?' 
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typical families dependent on the company wages , correspond- 
ing articles and services were then priced in the foreign mar- 
kets, and the cost ot a comparable standard of living 
determined In order to gather the basic data, trained inter- 
viewers spent a great deal of time in each home. On the basis 
of these interviews they recorded information on a prepared 
list containing 480 items' 

Twice, a similar method has been employed to determine 
the salaries of certain Federal employees^* The effects of the 
depression and consequent unemployment on home life have 
been studied by the interview method For some years in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns have analyzed buying prefer- 
ences of householders by canvassing homes with carefully 
tested questions ''® 

Interviewing for analysis and appraisal. Charters ■*' has in- 
dicated a vast field o f inWmaiinn relating jq the jolving of 
practical problems, which can be tapped through the interview 
That is, persons who are notably successful in their various 
undertakings have certain methods of work, they are guided 
by certain standards, and they react in certain ways, which 
make their work more successful than average The f actor s 
that make for good work constitute important information for 
the training of others'. By ingenious interviewing — and perhaps 
some observing — one can secure essential differences in the 
thinking and procedures of successful and unsuccessful workers 
In this way Nietz interviewed iii outstanding men i)/ 

S3 “Cost of Living of Federal Employees in Five Cities,” Monthly Labor Revtew of the 
U S Bureau of Labor StatisliCb, XXIX (August — November, 19^9) 315-35, 74^^ 59. 
X013-26, and 1039*48 (Available also as a reprint ) See also, “Changes in the Cost of 
Living of Federal Emplf^ces in WashingtcHi,” pp 59-60, in “Retail Prices and Cost 
of Living,” for December, 1933 

84 Earle E. Eubank, “Consequences of Unenaployment in Cincinnati, 1932” in Report 
oj the Ohto Commtsswn on Unemployment Insurance, Part II, Studies and Reports, 
Chapter III, pp 41-69 Columbus, Ohio The State House, January, 1933 Pp 304 

35 Henry C Link and Irving Lorge, “The Psychological Sales Barometer,” Harvard 
Bustness Revtew, XIII (January, J935). i93-»04* 

38 For an index to this literature, see the Rsycho/ogteal Index, Division VlII, Topic 4 
“Advertising and Selling ” 

37 W W. Charters, “The Collecting of Unrecorded Specifics, ” Journal oj Educattonal 
Research, V (April, 1922), 280-94 

38 John A Nieta, “Duties ^nd Traits of a Good Citizen,” Chapter VII, pp 54-68, 
10 Franklin Bobbitt and Others, Curriculum Invesftgattons. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 31. Chicago. University of Chicago, June, 1926. Pp 204. 
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Chicago to secure their ideas of the things the average citizen 
should do if he were to perform his citizenship duties well. 

Interviews may play an important role in the preparation 
of questionnaires and check-lists which are to be put to ex- 
tensive or crucial use Reference was made in the preceding 
chapter to the study by Charters and Whitley of secretarial 
duties and traits To secure a set of activities which could 
be used as a check-list, 125 secretaries were interviewed This 
procedure yielded 871 different duties, and these were sub- 
mitted in check-list form to 2,000 secretaries to obtain the 
relative frequency with which the activities were performed. 
The second part of this study was concerned with discovering 
the relative importance of various vocational and personality 
traits in secretaries, as judged by their employers For this 
part of the study the investigators depended entirely on the 
interview 

Employers were induced to talk about the qualities in sec- 
retaries which pleased them, which irritated them, the qualities 
which they would like to improve in their present secretaries, 
etc. These interviews were taken down in shorthand, and the 
typewritten reports analyzed This procedure probably gave a 
much more valid return than would have been possible if em- 
ployers had hurriedly checked a list, for the mere presence of a 
printed list of traits would to a certain extent spoil the perspec- 
tive of the one responding to it and would result in a different 
order of ranking from that which he would give if analyzing his 
own experience without a list. 

A further difficulty in the use of a list for this purpose is the 
inevitable difference in the interpretation of the terms used for 
the personality or action traits. This would be an additional 
cause of confusion for the person responding, since he would 
feel that many terms in the list overlapped, and he would not 
know which one to check. As a matter of fact, this same ele- 
ment must necessarily be a cause of confusion to the research 

89 W W Charters and Isadora B Whitley, Analysts of Secretarial Duties and Traits. 
Baltimore Williams and Wilkins Co , 1934 Pp 186 
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worker in the interpretation of his interview responses ; he must 
strive to put together the different terms used by different 
yi'espondents for the same concepts, or else he will simply pass 
on to the reader the problem of unravelling the confusion. In 
the example referred to in the foregoing paragraph, it was pos- 
sible to ask the employer just what he meant by each term — 
could he give a few illustrations? This is one of the peculiar 
advantages of the interview — following up any lead that is 
given, and stimulating the person to talk on it and develop it. 

The same technique was used by Charters and Waples in 
the Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study Ninety-seven 
interviews were held with administrators, teachers, parents, 
pupils, professors of education, and teachers’ agencies, 

to discover what they believed to be the traits most essential for 
success in teaching They explained the meaning of each trait by 
giving examples of activities whereby the trait was expressed In this 
way were secured approximately 2,800 actions indicating the possession 
of traits (pp 15-16) 

In this way a master list was secured which was subse- 
quently arranged under twenty-five heads as “traits ” Charters 
points out that the interview was used because 

. It is possible to secure a much more definite and detailed descrip- 
tion of the traits by the interview, which permits the asking of ques- 
tions Only by asking a large number of specific questions can 
the mter%newer be sure that he has clearly understood and accurately 
recorded the judge’s definition of a given trait It is essential that 

the terms used in defining a trait be made explicit by synonyms and 
concrete examples (p 52 ) 

Articles suggesting other applications of the interview to re- 
search will be found in the Education Index under the topic, 
“Interviews.” 

Waples and Tyler show that the data which can be obtained 
through the process of interview are subject to four important 
limitations relating to the respondent: (i> his experience, (2) 

<0 W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, Teacker-Tratmng Study 

Chicago University of Chicago Press ^66 
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his judgment, (3) his accessibility and willingness to divulge 
the information, and (4) his ability to express himself clearly.** 
The condition of each of these factors should be known before 
data are relied upon Rice*" has called attention to another 
source of danger in the interview — that of the interviewer 
1 transferring to the respondent some of his own ideas or lean- 
ings. Most people realize how much one tends to agree with 
another person in conversation on inconsequential topics. The 
one being interviewed may have little idea of the significance 
of the things he is saying and hence will in many cases tend to 
respond in accordance with any suggestion of an attitude or 
general trend that is dropped by the interviewer. 

Preparation for the interview. Interviewing is an art and 
requires long study and experience for its development. Some 
guidance can be obtained from printed material, but one must 
expect to undergo a considerable period of practice before he 
is able to obtain through the interview the results which it is 
capable of yielding The limited suggestions given here will 
serve mainly to introduce the literature and to emphasize the 
necessity for appropriate planning 
As in preparing the questionnaire and other schedules, one 
must give considerable thought to the planning of questions 
he is going to ask'. An interview for research purposes cannot 
be a haphazard affair, or Just a pleasant meeting. These state- 
ments do not mean that the interview should proceed simply 
as a series of questions. It should be pleasant and to some ex- 
tent informal, but underneath this social naturalness must be 
a thread of questions that will give to the interviewer the 
information he is seeking, without gaps and without doubt- 
ful interpretations. 

^ The interviewer will normally have a set of carefully pre- 
pared questions *“ which he will introduce into the conversa- 

« Doufilas Waples and Ralph W Tyler. Research Methods and Teachers’ Problems^ 
p. s>o New York The Macmillan Co , 1930 Fp 653. 

Stuart A Rice, "Contagious Bias lA the Interview A Methodological Note," 
AatencaH laumal 0/ Soctotagy, XXXV (November, 1929), 410-3, 

4B Several studies cited in the foregoing discussion of the applications of the iatecvlen 
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tion at appropriate points. He may vary such queries to a, 4 apl 
them to individual circumstances; he will usually amplify 
questions^ hy’^dHowing up leads as the occasion may suggest, 
since this is the great opportunity of the interview. To avoid 
a meaningless set of material when he has his facts all gath- 
ered, however, all of the interviewer’s work must be done with 
a plan He must have decided in advance, or before going 
very far, just what information is necessary to draw conclu- 
sions that will satisfy his principal purpose in making the 
study 

The interview provides unlimited opportunity for the use 
of tact. Some information can be secured by direct ques- 
tions; much more can be secured indirectly. This is becau.se 
the respondent recoils more or less from the thought of re- 
vealing certain information too openly and bluntly and does 
not generally know the significance of certain details which 
he omits mentioning He probably has not been thinking about 
the material from the angle of the investigator. Again, in the 
case of children, they do not have sufficiently mature concepts 
to give a complete recount of experiences or ideas.^^ The re- 
sponsibility rests upon the interviewer to sample rather thor- 
oughly the knowledge and attitudes of the person being 
interviewed, through skilfully drawing out responses that rep- 
resent various elements in the person’s thinking. This is where 
tact and technique count. 

Symonds’ treatment includes within a brief compass the 
more important aspects of interviewing, such as the preview, 
the initial contact, conditions of the interview, securing rap- 
port, “rising action,” lessening tension, etc. He gives a bibliog- 
raphy of seventy-six references, including most of the impor- 
tant ones prior to the publication of his book. His analysis 
affords an excellent brief discussion For longer, more detailed 

technique contain examples of schedules of questions which have been prepared as a 
basis for the interview 

44 “The Psychoanalytic Method, in “Methods and Techniques of Educational Re- 
search,’’ p 70, Review of Educational Research, IV (February, 1934), No i 

45 percivai M Symon^, Diainosin% Personality and Conduct, Chapter Xll, “Inter- 
viewing,” pp. 450-84. New York The Century Co, 1911. Pn 602 
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treatises, the reader should consult the standard works of 
Bingham and Moore and of Young 
Uhrbrock has suggested that stenographic reports furnish 
an important means for the study and improvement of one’s 
interviews. Bixler gives twenty-two points for conducting 
interviews Lundbergs® treats the problem of interviewing in 
social work, including the supporting administrative organiza- 
tion. Several other references may prove valuable.®® 


5 STUDIES OF BEHAVIOR EMPLOYING OBSERVATIONAL PROCEDURES 

Analysis of documentary material, treated in the preceding 
chapter, is concerned with what people think and do, as re- 
vealed by what they put on paper The interview, just dis- 
cussed, reveals what people think and do by what they express 
in conversation with the interviewer Observation seeks to 
ascertain what people think and do by watching them as they 
express themselves in various situations, selected to typify 
the conditions of informal living or to represent some special 
set of factors. 

Observation is recognized at once as the most direct means 
of studying people when one is interested in their overt- be- 
havior In an interview people may tell what they think they 

Walter Van D>ke Bingham and Bruce Victor Monre, IJow to Interview (Revised 
edition) New \ork Harper and Bros. 1934 Pp 308 

Pauline V Young, Interviewing m Sonat Work New York McGraw Hill Book Co, 
1935 Pp 416 

47 Richard S Uhrbrock, “Analysis of Employmcnl Interviews,” Personnel Journal, 
XII (August, 1933), 98-101 

4H H H Bixler, Check Lists for Educational Research, pp 38*40 New York 
Teachers College Columbia University, 1928 Pp 118 

4B George A Lundberg, Sociui KescarcA, Chapter VII, “Field Work The Interview 
and the Social Survey,” pp 140-67, 336-8 New York Longmans, Green and Co, 
1929 Pp 380 

50 H L Mynck, Interviews A Study oj the Methods of Analyzing and Recording 
Social Case Work In^rvtews Studios in the Practice of Social Work, No 1 American 
As«tociation of Social Workers, 1928 Pp 75 

Sarah M Sturlevant and Harriet Hayes, “The Use of the Interview in Advisory Work,” 
Teachers College Record, XXVIII (February, 1927), 551*62 
Additional references will be found by consulting “Interview, ” p 38 of the Subject 
Index, in W H Cowley, The Personnel Bibliographical Index Columbus Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio Slate University, 1932 Fp 433 
A S Barr and Mabel Rudisill, An Annotated Bibliography on the Methodology of 
Scientific Research as Applied to Education, pp 87-93. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, No 13. Madison. University of Wisconsin, June, 1931. Pp 129. 
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do, but this is often different from what they really do, for 
they are not generally accurate observers of themsrfves. 
Furthermore, they may not wish to give accurate descriptions 
of themselves; few of us would care to, if we could It is true 
that the interview is itself a form of expression, and one may 
be interested in studying the behavior of others when they 
are being interviewed , in that case, however, it is really obser- 
vation that one is depending upon, since the interview then 
becomes simply a means of setting up a given situation under 
which to observe people 

Direct observation of behavior has only recently come to be 
looked upon as a scientific procedure, in fact, a great many 
scientists would at the present time express serious misgivings 
as to the possibility of anything “objective" coming from such 
a method Regardless of questions about its scientific nature, 
the fact remains that there are many aspects of behavior which 
can be studied in no other way, and one has to choose between 
bearing^the criticism of those who emphasize the formalities 
of sconce, and foregoing the study of many characteristics 
which are of large praqj^l importance It would seem reason- 
able that the first requirement of a research technique is that 
it be adajDted, to the kiniFof data and the field conditions with 
which it must deal 6ther criteria of science are important, 
but secondary. 

Recent changes and use. In recent years there has been an 
increasing number of studies of infants and older children, 
concerned with various activities and characteristics, and based 
upon direct observation.'" The rapidly growing Interest in child 


61 For current referenceb to studies based on observation, consult the Education Index 
for the topic “Behavior” and “Child Care”, consult the index of the annual United 
States Office of Kducalion Bibliography of Research Studies w Education for the topics 
“Behavior,” “Child Study,” and “Preschool F.ducaliuD ” In the Psychological Judex, 
studies utilizing observation are likely to be found under the following heads V'l — i, 
“Attention and Interest”, VII, “Social Functions of the Individual”, XI, “Mental 
Development in Man ” 

A review of studies based upon observation will probably be found in the 
Psyckologtcal Bulletin of July each year, where vanous tests are reviewed For example, 
see the comments by Mailer in the Psychological Bulletin, XXXII (July, i935)f 5 io. 
bee footnote 32 of Chapter VII for further details of this senes 
Another review oC observational studies is given by C^orge D Stoddard, “Observational 
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^ Jstady has shifted attention to a great 'p/dtty of aspects of 
child growth, and some method of measuring the status of 
these different characteristics has become necessary. Attempts 
to measure attainment of the objectives of progressive educa- 
tion have furthered this work> Supervision of classroom teach- 
ing depends in large part upon observational methods 

At first, the data that were gathered tended to be too in- 
clusive Stoddard comments 

In the past such records consisted of omnibus accounts of every- 
thing the chdd did or said over long periods of minute observation 
Voluminous data resulted which were unique for the child being ob- 
served These sometimes led to improved insights on the part of the 
person doing the recording, but they did not contribute much to the 
working out of a scientific approach 

As the technique of direct observation has been refined, the 
tendency has been to restrict the data to a limited (although 
possibly very complex) characteristic of^havior which could 
be identified readily by one trained in the work The results 
of such observation tend to become measurements of a single 
trait and can be studied as such The older case-history types 
of data, however valuable they might be for clinical use with 
an individual child, were not readily amenable to statistical 
treatment. Further, as Stoddard states, “Each set of material 
contains so much of the peculiar ability, attitude, or even 
prejudice of the person who assembled it.” By limiting the 
scope of the data to be gathered and by careful definition of 
the characteristic to be observed, the newer attempts seek to 
eliminate much of the personal variation in the observer.®^ The 

Method ” pp <65 6, in “Mf’thod*' and Techniques of rducational Research,” Revie-u> 0} 
Educa'tonal Riscarch TV (February, 1934) No 1 See also the discussion in George D 
Stoddard and Reth L Wellman, Child Psychology New York The Macmillan Co » 1934. 
Pp 419 

Percival M Symonds devotes a chapter to observation (Chapter II) in his Dtagtuwng 
PersonaUty and Conduct New York The Century Co, 19^1 Pp 602 

A number oi annotated references will be found in A S Barr and Mabel RudisiB, 
An Annotated Bibliography on the Methodology oj Sc^nhfic Research as Applied to 
Education, pp 83-6 Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational Research, No 13 Madison, 
Wfs University of Wisconsin, June, i93r. Pp 129 
52 Stoddard, op at, p 65 
53 Ibid , p 69 

64 A tabular cempanson of the characteristic of the newer ^‘systematized” c^ervatton 
and the earlier more “unsystematized” observation Is given by Florence 1 > Goodenough 
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dren react, and to study the consistency of this reaction in an 
individual, as well as the variability in such reactions between 
different members of the group 

Thomas is apparently thinking of the artificiality of many 
experimental situations, especially in laboratories. It should be 
clear, however, that the conditions under which observation 
takes place may approach and actually satisfy the require- 
ments for a carefully controlled experiment (The general 
nature of experimental research is explained in the following 
chapter, IX ) 'The general conditions of observation may be 
controlled by selecting the room, the equipment, the children 
who make up the group, special forms of stimuli, and the ob- 
servers The remaining requirement in experimentation is the 
study of the effects produced by changes in a certain factor. 
A number of investigations which have used direct observation 
under conditions that make them practically experiments have 
appeared in the series of bulletins known as the University of 
Iowa Studies in Child Welfare These investigations have been 
made in the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station which spon- 
sors studies of children covering nutrition, physical growth, 
child psychology, preschool education, and character education. 

The University of Minnesota has also contributed studies of 
the direct observation type. W. C Olson is credited by one 
writer with making the pioneer adaptation of the observation 
method in a rigorous form to educational work,*® through de- 
vising and validating the “time sampling” technique. Other 
persons at the same university, working in the Institute of 
Child Welfare, have also utilized this method.®® Scattered 
studies of the observation of children have of course been made 
in many institutions throughout the country. Interest in ob 


58 See for example, Lois M Jack and Others, “An Experimental Study of Ascendant 
BehavKM* in Preschool Children,” in Resrarchts m Child Behavtor University of Iowa 
Studies In Child Welfare, Vol IX, No a Iowa City University of Iowa, 1933 
50 Williard C Olson, Tht Measurement of Nervous ffabits m Normal Children 
fnstitute of Child Welfare Monograph Senes, No III Minneapolis, Minn University 
of Minnesota Press, 1939 Pp. 97 

00 Sec the ^Annotated Bibliography of the Publications of the Institute of Child 
Welfare, 192 S*X 954 >” (or later issue). Minneapolis, Minn * University of Minnesota* 
June* 1934 Pp 82. Contains 367 references 
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servation for purposes of classroom supervision has been mani- 
fested in a number of centers, as recorded by Barr (see foot- 
note 54). 

Observing large outcomes of education. Direct observation 
of behavior has become an important means of appraising the 
work of progressive schools and of teachers who are in- 
terested in certain outcomes in addition to the academic ones 
Many of the larger goals of education fall outside of the range 
of the usual academic abilities, embracing in general the social 
characteristics of the individual (such as cooperation and 
adaptability), the self-reliant traits (appropriate independence 
and self-confidence), the dynamic traits (initiative and spon- 
taneity), good judgment in choosing companions, and other 
elements of the well-rounded, well-developed individual Such 
characteristics cannot be indexed satisfactorily by the methods 
of testing which have heretofore been used One may, of 
course, make a direct appraisal of the work of a class by just 
"looking on,” but a more reliable procedure is to look for 
definite aric wVu^h are regarded as evidence of the attainment 
of certain objectives After the observation, the frequency 
with whjch these significant acts have occurred may be taken 
as an index of the extent to which certain habits have become 
established. Groups which exihibit these significant acts with 
greater or less frequency show more or less evidence of having 
grown in the desired direction 

Caswell and Campbell point out that evaluation is in 
reality a part of the curriculum, and as such it is being given 

01 J Wayne Wngbtslone, “Measuring Intangibles in Progressive Schools,’' Progressive 
Education, XII (February, i 93 S)r 95*7 

A S Barr, An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision, Chapter 
in, “The Survey of the Products of Learning.’’ pp 62-115 New York P Appleton and 
Co, 1931 Pp 399 

02 Ralph W Tyler, “Techniques for Evaluating Behavior,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, XIII (January 17, 19^)1 

03 Frederick Pistor, “Valid Scientific Appraisal of an Enterprise in Progressive Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVllI (February, 1935), 433*49- 

64 Consult the Education Index for appropriate article on “Progressive Education,” 
and see other articles listed by such writers as Wnghtstone, Tyler, and Pistor 

65 Hollis L Caswell and Doak S Campbell, Curriculum Development, Chapter XIII, 
'‘Evaluating the Outcomes of Instruction/’ pp 362-76 New York Amencan Book Co , 
193s Pp. 600. 
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definite attention in modern courses of study. After a brief 
discussion of the inadequacies of the more common methods 
of measurement, in the light of important purposes which 
evaluation should serve, they refer to the appraisal of “gen- 
eralized controls of conduct ” Citing “The Course of Study for 
Florida Elementary Schools, Grades I to VI,” 1933, pp 766-70, 
they quote “Observational tests are much more important 
than teachers usually realize More can be told about the com- 
plete development of a child by observing him from day to 
day than in any other way ” The course of study recommends 
observing the pupils to obtain answers to such questions as 
“Does he work well with a groups” “Is he on time?” “Is he 
pleasant and cheerful?” “Does he read good books during 
leisure time?” etc. The observational technique is also recom- 
mended for individual subject fields, to cover such general 
traits as self-reliance, responsibility for personal growth, in- 
terest, etc. 

A different form of observation is represented by the 
anecdotal technique This consists in writing down each day 
certain revealing sayings or doings of children. A teacher may 
note some half dozen of these a day, for various children. 
Over a long period of time, such records give a significant pic- 
ture of a child’s development."'* It is obvious that this type of 
observation and recording embraces situations which are as 
natural as possible in the classroom or school environment, and 
that it is free from strictures imposed by a prepared record 
form or a specially controlled situation. Therefore it depends 
entirely on the selective ability of the teacher. When well kept, 
howev^ such records provide an important type of informa- 
tiom«(bout children. They have been given extended use in the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute."^ 


60 Louis Raths, “Anecdotal Records *' Bulletin No i of the research staff in the 
iight-Year Evaluation Experiment of the Frogreasive Education Association. Columbus, 
Ohio Bureau of Educational Research, <^io State University, September, I03S. Fp. 9 
Ben D Wood, “Information for Guidance The Anecdotal Method of Fersonal 
Aitaly^s,” OceVtMoiu, XIII (June, 1935), 795-803 
«T J. A. Sdndall, “The Anecdotal Behavior ymaiM," ProptUhe EdueaUen, XUI 
(January, 1936), at-8 
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H. C. Morrison has devised an observation procedure, with 
record blanks, for ascettaining the amount of attention during 
a class period Knudsen shows at some length how this may 
be used and interpreted He points out that attention, 
although intrinsically a conscious state, has accompanying 
forms of physical expression. Schmidt is reported to be devel- 
oping an observational technique for industrial-arts pupils that 
“goes beyond knowledges and skills into the fundamentals of 
habits, attitudes, and appreciations ” ■“ 

The appraisal of educational practices, especially when 
check-lists, rating scales, or score cards are used, is treated 
more broadly in the following section on “Appraisal Proce- 
dures.” Other applications will be found in that treatment. 

Special forms of recording. In addition to note-taking dur- 
ing direct observation, there are various special forms of re- 
cording that provide a more coi^ete record of what takes 
place. For example, shorthaniWecords may be made of con- 
versations, still or motion pictu^^»“iuay be taken, sound 
ords may be made, and other devices may be employed. The 
study of records made by such means may be regarded as 
indirect observation, in contrast with the direct observation 
that has been discussed. Although records are of course made 
in the case of direct observation, they are the records of the 
observer’s judgment of what happened , the records referred 
to as leading to indirect observation are sufficiently complete 
so that one can secure from them the information desired in- 


stead of having to depend directly upon the actual situation. 

l^nographic notes lie between direct observation and me- 
chanical means of recording. The human element of the re- 
corder may enter to a considerable extent The study of 
shorthand reports is to be regarded, however, as indirect ob- 


«8 Henry C. Morrison, TAe Practice of Teachtng tn the Secondary Schoet, Chapter VIll, 
“Measuring Group Control," pp »nd Chapter IX, "Sustained Application," 

PP i4i'57 (Revised edition.) Chicago University of Chicago Press. loji Pp 688 

69 Charles W. Knudsen, Evaluahon and Improvement of Teaching (in secondary 
schocrfs), Chapter VII, “Evaluation and Improvement of the Teacher’s Group Control,’^ 
pp 349'84, Garden City, N Y Doubicday, Doran and Co, Inc, 1932 Pp 538 

70 sit Review of Educational Research, IV (December, 1934 ). P 497 
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servation. Stenographic records have been made chiefly in the 
field of supervision and teacher training ” At times there has 
been some disposition to draw conclusions from them as though 
they represented the classroom situation in its entirety. Such 
use must prove both misleading and disappointing It is neces 
sary that the limitations of all research data be recognized, 
and that they be used only for the purpose for which they are 
suited Stenographic reports of classroom conversation give 
evidence of the relative amounts of verbal participation by 
teacher and by pupils , they show the extent to which participa- 
tion is concentrated or scattered in the class , they reveal the 
type of English used , and they may show the topical emphasis 
On the other hand, there are many things which such reports 
cannot reflect — the dynamic aspects of the teacher’s person- 
ality, the enthusiasm of the group, the shifting of overt at- 
tention, the tempo of the intellectual exchange, etc , in addi- 
tion to many other non-verbal elements in the classroom situa- 
tion They do not in themselves afford a satisfactory basis for 
judging the work of a teacher beyond certain restricted aspects. 

The study of oral English has been greatly retarded by the 
lack of suitable means for recording and analyzing. Steno- 
graphic records have been used to some extent, but their ad- 
ministration is difficult, they are costly, and are not entirely 
accurate A sensitive, electric recording device has been devel- 
oped by Betts, which promises to open up new opportunities in 
this field An extensive study of oral language has been 

71 H A Peterson, E A Turner and B C Moore, Stenographir Reports oj F.lftnentary 
School Lessons (Second edition ) Bloomington, 111 Public School Publishing Co , 1929 
Pp 96 

See also the topic, ‘"Stenographic Reports of Lessons,” in the Education Index for 
references to lessons reported from many different field', of work 

72 For A general description of the work at the University of Iowa, see Harry A 
Greene, “Research Techniques Peculiar to English,” pp 133-9, in The Application of 
Research Findings to Current Educational Practices Official report of 1935 meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association )\ashingtun The National Educational Asso> 
ciation, 1935 Pp *71 

For a report of the validation of an electrical record device, see Emmett A Betts, 
“An Evaluation of Certain Techniques for the Study of Oral Composition,” pp 7-3*» 
in Research Studies in Elementary School Language, No i University of Towa, Studies 
in Education, IX (March 15, 1934), No 2 New Series No 271 Iowa City, Iowa Pp 62 
Bibliography of thirty-four references 

As an illustration of the study of oral language usage through shorthand reports, see. 
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undertaken at the University of Iowa, under the direction of 
Harry A. Greene, in which electrical equipment will be used 
for recording and Hollerith tabulating equipment for analysis. 
Normative studies of language usage of different groups of chil- 
dren and tlicir errors, genetic studies of the development of 
language patterns, and experimental studies of the effects of 
different teaching procedures, are important fields which may 
be more thoroughly investigated in the future with the aid of 
new mechanical devices 

An^tensive study which utilized both moti(m--pfctures and 
ft^nOgraphic notes was made by Gesell, at Yale University, on 
infants This large work, eventuating in An Atlai of Infant 
Behavior,'' was carried on over some twenty-five years in 
which goals were defined and techniques sharpened Gesell was 
interested in ascertaining what constituted normal behavior of 
infants at various ages, and children’s typical reactions to test 
situations are shown in the first volume of the Atlas The sec 
ond volume deals with “naturalistic behavior,” and shows chil- 
dren’s typical reactions in ordinary home situations, such as 
feeding, bathing, playing, etc. Although the study as a whole 
is essentially genetic and therefore will be discussed in Chapter 
X, it has normative aspects insofar as it is directed toward the 
establishing of typical behavior patterns of children at various 
ages 

Mention should be made here of the use of moving pictures 
m the study of physical activities, such as the movement of 
players of a football team Such pictures have the advantage 
of being able to present the action slowly so that it can be 
analyzed Also, each player can see himself from another per- 
-spective than his own Gymnasium performance has been an- 

Mdry S Fisher, Language Patterns oj Preschool Children Child Development Mono- 
Rfaphs, No 15 New York Teacher*? Col’eue. Columbia Unjver&it>, 1934 Pp 88 A 
■'Ummary is given in the Journal 0} Fxpertmental Education, I (December, 1932), 70-85 
Arnold Gesell and Others, An Atlas of Infant Behavior New Haven, Conn Yale 
University Press, 1934 2 vols 

For many purposes the following work will serve as well or belter Arnold Gesell, 
Helen Thompson, and Catherine Amatruda, Infant Behavior Its Genesis and Growth 
New York McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1934 Pp 343« 

A brief and enlightening account of this study is given in Fortune, XI (May, 1935), 
86-91, under the caption, “Behold the Babe” 
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alyzed in the same fashion. One may use such methods for 
gathering data for many types of research problems 

The recording of certain aspects of behavior by mechanical 
means tends to make the observation objective The observer 
may look at the same record repeatedly and thus improve his 
judgment as to what actually happened, in contrast with the 
possibility of an immediate j'udgment based upon a single im- 
pression of something that has ceased to exist after an instant 
Furthermore, other workers may also study the record, and if 
all agree that the behavior recorded represents a certain kind 
of activity, the method may be said to be highly objective 

An important question with reference to such methods of 
recording, so far as normative-survey research is concerned, is 
whether they cover at one time enough different elements of 
behavior, of the individual and of the group, so that all of the 
different kinds of significant factors are recorded It must be 
remembered that the distinctive contribution which direct ob- 
servation can make lies in its capacity for dealing with very 
complex phenomena, especially those occurring in social situa- 
tions It is quite possible to vitiat€__t his opportunity through 
making the character one observes so narrow and simple that it 
loses the significance it should have for contributing to the 
understanding of behavior in such situations This result may 
occur whether or not one resorts to mech^tid^l means of re- 
cording, but any objective form of recording must not in itself 
impose restrictions upon the nature of the characteristic which 
it is desired to observe. 

Estimates jrom photographs. Perhaps an illustration of this 
standpoint is to be found in the difficulty of estimating the in- 
telligence or other personal characteristics of an individual 
from a still picture. One may say at once that “motion” is not 
portrayed by still pictures, but it is equally true that any 
mechanical — or even direct — form of observation may fail to 
record other elements which, though less immediately obvious, 
are just as important for one’s purpose. 

In most of the forms of personality appraisal, direct observa- 
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tion of behavior is an essential. It is usually of the incidental 
kind, forming the background for ratings It has been found 
also that in giving individual intelligence tests the examiner 
can learn many things about the intelligence and personality 
of the subject by noting various elements in his behavior, '■* 
in addition to the responses formally recognized 
Observation of more static characteristics, however, such as 
facial features, cannot be relied upon to provide a satisfactory 
basis for judging either character or intelligence After re- 
viewing a number of studies of judging character on the basis 
of looking at an individual or his photographs, Watson 
states 


The conclusions of all these investigators are well in accord tem- 
porary emotional states tan be identified from facial features, but the 
more permanent trends in character are not indicated by the measure 
ment of any facial features Later investigations all point m the 
-ame direction 

The judging of intelligence from photographs has failed 
almost completely Phrenology and physiognomy are con- 
demned by scientific evidence ” Thus the observation of rela- 
tively static physiological characteristics of human beings, 
either directly or through photographs, is not to be classed 
with the observation of overt behavior. 

“I Harry J Baker, ‘Tlinical Interpretations” pp 189-91 in “Psychological Tests,” 
Kevicw 0} Educational Research, V {June, 191s). No 5 
Janet Fowler Nelson, Personality and Jntclltzence A Study of Some Responses Other 
than Intellect I^oteA in a Simple Mentd Test Situation Child Development Monographs, 
4 New York Teachers College, Columbia University 1931 Pp 62 
7 T Goodwin B Watson, “Character Tests and Their Applications Through 19^0,” p 197, 
in 'Tests of Personality and Character” Review of Eduiational Research, II (June, i 93 a)». 
No 3 

70 Donald A Laird The Psychology of Seltrtmg Men. pp 109-1 s (Second edition) 
New York McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1927 Pp 345 

Katherine J Omwake, ‘The Value of Photographs and Handwriting in Estimating 
Intelligence,” Public Personnel Studies, ITT, No i, pp 2*15 Washington, 1925 
Perci\al M Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, pp 521-2 New York 
Jhe Century Co, 1931 Pp 602 

“Technics in Election and Placement,*' p 382, in “Teacher Personnel,” Review of 
Educational Research, IV (June, 1934), No 3 
Note, however, that personality sketches may be identified from photographs more 
successfully See P E Vernon, “The Evaluation of the Matching Method,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology. XXVTl (January, 1936). i-r? 

7 ’ I aird, oP cit . Chapter VII, “Chara''tcr Reading ” 
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Laboratory observation In general, laboratory studies in- 
volve mechanical records and may be considered an indirect 
type of observation Furthermore, they are usually confined to 
a type of behavior which is not immediately social in its stimu- 
lation or expression It is not our purpose to discuss here the 
various means of securing laboratory records, since these 
means will be referred to in the next chapter which deals with 
experimental research It is appropriate at this point, however, 
to call attention to the fact that laboratory investigations nor- 
mally rely upon mechanical means of observing behavior Due 
to this fact, and to the fact that the characteristic being studied 
is usually made very simple, laboratory investigations are fre- 
quently thought of as producing relatively artificial results, 
that IS, not typical of usual life situations 

It is true that the laboratory studies, in the narrow sense, 
are not capable of measuring directly the more complex types 
of response which constitute the domain of direct observation , 
they may, nevertheless, produce results which have large sig 
nificance for education 'Fhis comes about primarily through 
the discovery of some response which, though fairly simple m 
itself, is indicative of variation in a much more complex re- 
sponse, Two illustrations will serve to clarify this statement 
For one example, we may look to laboratory studies of eye- 
movements Although eye-movements in reading are relatively 
simple in themselves, they may be taken as an indication of 
the direction of one’s attention By photographing eye- 
movemenis, therefore, and noting how many pauses are made 
in reading a line of type, where these pauses are made, what 
their duration is, under what circumstances one makes regres- 
sive movements, etc,, a great deal can be learned about the 
difficulties the subject is experiencing in reading. In studying 
eye-movements of a subject looking at a picture, one can learn 
how people explore pictures, what features catch their atten- 
tion, what the artist looks at in a picture, etc. Such studies may 
be normative in character, if made for the purpose of estab- 
lishing prevailing habits, or they may be experiments, if made 
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for the purpose of studying variation in jjerformance which 
follows changes in some factor, such as different sizes of type, 
different lengths of line, different kinds of reading material, 
pictures in different colors, etc. These studies will be reviewed 
at some length in the following chapter 
As a second illustration, we may consider the experiments 
made by Renshaw and his colleagues m connection with the 
Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth ” Among 
many experiments conducted in this study, one was concerned 
with the effect of movie attendance upon restlessness during 
sleep. A hypnograph was placed beneath bed springs, to reg- 
i-'.ter the number of movements which the subjects made while 
asleep Many readings were taken first to establish the normal 
amount of movement , this much of the study may be regarded 
as normative Further readings of restlessness were taken after 
children attended movies of various kinds, and these readings 
were compared with the norm As a matter of interest, studies 
were made of the effect of other factors, such as drinking 
coffee, staying up late at night, etc The study of the effects of 
these several factors, one at a time, makes the investigation an 
experiment. The aspect with which we are here concerned, 
however, is that the simple, mechanically recorded character, 
number of movements made during sleep, represents one form 
of physiological response to emotional tension or nervous con- 
dition and, when studied, affords some insight into the effect 
of movie attendance and other special factors 

It will thus be clear that laboratory observation may study 
problems of large moment through recording relatively simple 
forms of behavior. In so doing, it is only extending the method 
used in direct observation, namely, the use of some charac- 
teristic of behavior as an indication of psychological response 
tendencies which underlie the overt activity Laboratory 


Samuel Renshaw, Vernon L Miller, and Dorothy Marquis, Children’s Sleep New 
\ork The Macmillan Co, 193 ? Pp 242 Bntflv described m W W Charters, Motwn 
Pictures and Youth A Summary, pp 31-s New York The Macmillan Co , I9^3 
I’p 66 Or see Samuel Renshaw, “bleep as an Index of Motion Picture 

Influence,** Journal oj Educational Soaolozy, VI (December, 1932), 226*30 
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studies, in the usual sense, are ordinarily concerned with be- 
havior in non-social situations Mechanically recorded observa- 
tion may, however, be used to study behavior in situations in 
which the predominating stimuli are social, as previously dis- 
cussed, care being taken to see that the means of recording 
portray a sufficiently large or complex aspect of behavior to 
retain elements vital for one’s purpose Any of the procedures 
which have been presented — direct or indirect observation of 
social behavior, or laboratory observation in its restricted sense 
— may be directed toward normative, experimental, genetic, 
case study, or other purposes It is the larger frame of a study, 
rather than the techniques employed, which determines its 
methodological character 

Characteristics of observation for research. In concluding 
the discussion of observation, it may be well to summarize the 
■characteristics which distinguish it from ordinary looking 
around and entitle it to the claim of a scientific procedure 
There are at least six characteristics which may be mentioned 
in this connection First, the observation is specific. It is not 
just looking around for general impressions (however satisfac- 
tory that may be for non -scientific purposes). There are defi- 
nite things for which one looks. These things, furthermore, 
have been carefully defined, so that there is practically nothing 
left to the judgment of the observer. All questions of whether 
a certain activity constitutes an instance of what one is looking 
for are supposed to be ironed out in the preliminary trials of 
the technique. 

Second, scientific observation of behavior is systematic It 
is not a chance “dropping in” on a situation at any time when 
one happens to be passing by. The length of the observation 
periods, the interval between them, and the number are care- 
fully planned. These plans are made in the light of other 
factors which are known — for example, the daily program of 
the school the children attend, thgvisiting hours, the periods 
when the children may be tired, etcN^lso, there may be careful 
arrangements for the control of the situation if special factors 
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are to be watched, as wlfen the study takes on some of the 
aspects of an experiment.Whe entire program of observation 
IS planed with a view to meeting the requirements of scientific 
work} 

Third, the observation is quantitative Usually the numbev 
of instances of a certain type of behavior are recorded ^ome 
times it is the total duration of the particular conduct during 
the period of observation, or it may be the distance traveled 
by a child, or some other countable or measurable charac- 
teristic. Sometimes a diagram is made showing spatial rela- 
tionships Such relatively exact qualification is another 
distinguishing feature as compared with everyday observation 
Although it is implied in the foregoing thought, perhaps it 
is worth mentioning as a separate, and^ourth, characteristic 
(hat a record of the observation is made immediately The 
results are not entrusted to memory, but notes are made as 
promptly as possible This is more important than it may 
appear at first thou^t, and scientists will recognize its sig 
mficance 

( Fifth, the observation is expert That is, it is done by some 
one who is trained to do such worl^ This statement may, as 
1 matter of fact, appear hopeful, when one considers the many 
studies which are made by students who are just beginning 
Such studies, however, are not likely to be the ones on which 
the science of education ultimately rests, and it is fair to say 
that the fundamental investigations in education will be mad<* 
by those who have had ample training in the appropriatt 
techniques. The difference between the observation of one who 
is trained and one who is not trained, both in the use of the 
technique and in the field for which he intends to use it, is 
sufficient in itself to make the difference between valid and in- 
valid results. 

Sixth, and finally, the method makes claim ti ^beinro scientific 
because the results can be checked and substantiated. The pro- 
cedure can be checked by comparing the results of different 
observers, or by repeating the study^Such checks, however, do 
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not insure validity , the validity of direct observation depends 
essentially upon the definitions of the acts which are to be re- 
garded as falling within the category being studied Validity is 
the more difficult thing to check upon in most scientific tech- 
niques, and in many cases it must rest ultimately upon the 
consistency with which the findings of different scientific 
approaches point to the same general conclusions The re- 
liability of obseivation can, however, be ascertained, and it has 
been found to be relatively satisfactory 

Symonds gives a list of detailed requirements if the observa- 
tion is to be satisfactorily done. In his list of nine essentials 
to good observation he calls attention to the need for good eye- 
sight, alertness, the ability to estimate, the ability to dis- 
criminate, good physical condition, an immediate record, good 
perception, freedom from preconceptions, and emotional dis- 
interest.'” Most of these constitute requirements which the 
observer himself must meet if he is to qualify as an expert, 
prepared to do scientific observation 

Preparation for observing. One can secure a good idea of 
the steps he should take in preparing to observe by reading 
over a number of the studies that have been made since 1928 
and by noting the discussions that have been made of the 
difficulties which were encountered and the steps which have 
been recommended by the writers to correct these difficulties 
The literature is not voluminous , one can read typical studies 
and treatises with a reasonable expenditure of time Leading 
references have been given in the preceding section. 

The principal problems arising in connection with observing 
fall into four groups — planning the administrative aspects, de- 
fining the activities, arranging for the record, and training 
oneself to observe. Brief comments will be made on these 
phases of the work. 

Under administrative aspects are included those largei 
aspects of the study such as securing an appropriate group of 
persons to observe, deciding and arranging any special con- 

79 Peres val M, Syinonds, op fit., pp 34«3P 
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ditions for the group, determining theJengllLiiL-eadi -observa- 
tion period, the interval between periods, and the number of 
periods. These are in part problems of adjusting to local con- 
ditions, and not much can be said in general On the other 
hand, one must consider the general principles of sampling, 
especially the facts of different numbers of children and dif- 
ferent numbers of periods The length of the period of observa- 
tion must of course be related to the type of activity being 
studied, periods of a minute or so being suitable for some 
things and periods of an hour being better for others Within 
limits of appropriateness, there is some evidence that a greater 
numlier of short periods is better than a smaller number of 
long periods 

In defining the activities which are to be observed, the ob- 
ject should be, first, to include those activities which are true 
representatives of the general category which one is studying, 
and second, to define them so carefully that (juestions as to 
what is included do not arise Obviously these two steps 
present real difficulty They cannot be achieved without time, 
careful analysis of what one is trying to do, probably some 
reading, and actual observation in the field. The validity of the 
results will depend in large part upon how well one chooses 
and defines activities that will contain the essential elements in 
which he is really interested Not infrequently the proper an- 
alysis can be made only after extended experience in the field 
—learning what to look for and deciding upon questionable 
acts Perhaps it should also be said here that there is some 
danger in the tendency to restrict the trait being observed to 
as narrow or simple an element of behavior as possible , if 
carried too far, this often defeats the peculiar advantage of the 
observation technique in being able to deal with significant 
units of normal behavior. 

80 tbtd , pp 32-38 

81 Definition of what one is lodcing for is discussed at some length by Ralph W 
Tyler, “Techniques for Evaluating Behavior,’* Educational Research Bulletin, XIII 
(January 17, 1934). i-n 

bee also references to reliability oi observation, footnote 55 
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The definitions or specifications will, of course, not appear 
on the record form that is used ; they must be well understood 
in advance The form for recording will be arranged so as to 
make note-taking easy and rapid , a great deal of attention 
may well be given to this point Much time can be saved by 
the appropriate use of symbols, abbreviations, and some use 
of shorthand. Suggestions can be secured from other studies 
of a similar nature, but in the end one will have to subject 
his record form to actual trial, along with critical analysis of 
the blank during and after trial In designing a record form,''- 
one will try to achieve convenience in analysing or copying off 
the data from the original record Although this is secondary to 
convenience in recording, it nevertheless should not be over- 
looked as a consideration If the record is to be made by a 
stenographer, or moving-picture operator, or by some other 
special means, one should make preliminary or exploratory ob- 
servations in advance. 

The fourth phase of the work that should receive careful 
attention is training oneself or others to observe Perception 
improves with practice. One learns to see characteristics of 
behavior by thoughtful practice in seeing them. Even a person 
who has become aware of the extent to which one has to learn 
to perceive certain characteristics of any situation will have 
little idea of the impossibility of his noting at the outset all 
of the instances of some act he is trying to catch. Every kind 
of research necessitates some expertness in technical skill, and 
observing is no exception One is likely to think that such an 
everyday thing as “seeing” is commonplace and simple. This 
is not the case, because it is not the physical side of seeing that 
is the most important, but the psychological side, and this re- 
quires the building up of a recognition readiness before skilled 
seeing can take place. It may require several months of looking 
through a microscope before one can see things that are in 
plain sight to the trained person. One should expect to un- 

A 3 George A Lundberg, Social Research, Chapter VI, ^The Sdiedule as ao Instrumeot 
of Observation,’’ pp ii 3 - 39 r 335*6 New York Longmans. Green and Co. 1999 Pp 380. 
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dergo training of several months in the observation of behavior 
characteristics before he begins to gather data for a study 

Help in learning to observe may be secured from any system- 
atic, purposeful set of observations A laboratory manual 
which is excellent for this purpose has been prepared by 
Wagoner There are ninety-six exercises classified as to the 
type of characteristics to be observed Although this book is 
designed primarily for nursery-school and kindergarten 
teachers in training, essentially the same procedures will be 
used by research workers Further, one will find the kinds of 
things which are to be looked for in these different exercises 
suggestive of characteristics which he may desire to observe 
in a study of his own A helpful bibliography is included. 

In closing, the worker should be cautioned against under- 
estimating the preparation which is essential to success in the 
use of this technique Stoddard comments,"' “The observa- 
tional method used to be popular because it required no prepa- 
ration and no apparatus One simply watched the child, and 
the amount he was able to select and observe accurately was 
dictated by his conscience or his genius ” But that day has 
passed, and the work done under such concepts is one ot the 
things which educational research has to live down. 

6. STUDIES EMPLOYING SURVEY-APPRAISAL PROCEDURES 

A. Procedures which involve direct judgment. Appraisal 
procedures are divided into two groups for convenience in 
treatment, the first group involving direct judgments, and the 
seQQjld group being more objective in immediate form, but 
involving judgment in the preparation of the instruments or 
the selection and treatment of the factors which are repre- 
sented. The first group produces a type of data which are 
different from most of those that have been discussed under 
other types of normative-survey research Tests and question- 

es Louisa C Wagoner and Others, Observation of Young Children New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1935 Pp 297 

JJepica; oi Educational Research, IV (February, i934\ P 66 
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naires which call for the evaluation of certain items, particu- 
larly when a choice from among several scaled opportunities 
is called for, yield the same type of data as the procedures 
treated in the present section 

Appraisal is a form of classification or scaling according 
to subjective values. If an instrument is used which makes 
the procedure relatively objective, the instrument must have 
been calibrated in terms of human judgment when it was 
constructed In the procedures which are more directly sub- 
jective, the value which is assigned to any specimen being 
rated depends more or less on the individual doing the rating, 
and it may vary with the same individual from one time to 
another Direct rating is perhaps the least satisfactory of the 
data-gathering techniques from the scientific point of view 
On the other hand, there are many practical problems foi 
which it is the most important of all research techniques Ap- 
parently, the more nearly we get to the heart of human prob- 
lems, the less completely we can depend on approaches that 
are acceptable to those who emphasize the formal character- 
istics of objective science In these areas one has to choose 
between loyalty to formalism and the desire to do something 
of practical worth, even though it is not entirely above criti- 
cism 

For those who feel that all is lost whenever a research 
worker allows judgment to enter into his data, it should be 
pointed out that social scientists are confronted with problems 
which differ fundamentally from those of the physical scien- 
tist, and they must utilize procedures which are appropriate 
to their problems The criterion of the social sciences cannot 
be how nearly they approach the concepts which have proved 
useful in the physical sciences, but rather how well they deal 
with the problems which comprise their own responsibility. 
Because the social sciences are in their infancy, early attempts 
in the more complicated areas of their field will naturally be 
primitive; it is their task, however, not to say that they will 
avoid certain things because these can only be done imper- 
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fectly, but rather to use crude beginnings as a starting point 
for a long road of discovery and constant improvement, both 
in techniques and in findings In making this progress, these 
sciences must be oriented by the search for truth that is 
important in their field and must use increasingly satisfactory 
measures that will yield this truth, whatever these measures be 

It should not be thought, however, that even objective sci- 
ence of the usual sort is entirely free from observational error. 
All measurement — even measuring short distances — contains 
some inexactness and, if we make the units of measurement 
small enough, the observation will vaty for the same person 
from time to time and from one observer to another. Astrono- 
mers long ago noted this fact and denoted such differences in 
observation as the personal equation, or observational errors 
There is a definite statistical theory for dealing with such 
errors in the physical sciences, knowm as the theory of least 
squares, and this has been used for many years The more 
modern theories of physics, introduced since the work of Bohr 
in 1912 and modified further by discoveries of the last five 
years, recognize certain variations in the behavior of matter, 
and thus add irregularities in the object to those which may 
occur in the observation No science — not even abstract 
mathematics- — can claim to be entirely free from error or 
approximation 

Appraisal leans more heavily upon the human element than 
do the objective sciences, for appraisal is undert^en for the 
specific purpose of including the human element It is not an 
attempt to measure objective characteristics , that can be done 
by the usual methods of the physical sciences It is rather an 
attempt to determine the effect of these characteristics upon 
human beings It is concerned primarily with human values 
and secondarily with the physical attributes to which these 
values are, somewhat ephemerally, attached. Our efforts to 
improve the techniques of appraisal will not, therefore, be 
directed toward eliminating those changes in value which are 
truly characteristic of human preferences, for to do so would 
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to inject spurious elements into what we desire to keep 
natural We should strive only to free the expression of value 
from sporadic elements so that we may secure a judgment, of 
the essential characteristics of specimens that is true or typical 
for the individual judge at a given time We must expect 
leasonable variation from time to time, or place to place, or 
between one judge and another 

At present the foregoing position is not widely accepted 
among research workers, who are likely to attempt to apply to 
evaluative procedures the same criteria that they would to a 
yardstick. Human beings, however, are something more than 
inert measuring sticks, they have a large number of very 
unstable characteristics of response, and the canons of science 
cannot invalidate their right as human beings to have wants, 
express (minions, and make choices, however changeable these 
may be. (Appraisal is .simply the procedure by which we secure 
and make overt these characteristically variable reactions 
Whatever its scientific standing, we recognize that for certain 
purposes an index of human values may be more important 
than any number of physical measurements made perhaps with 
incredible accuracy and reliability! 

The discussion will turn at this'point to types of rating and 
various applications that have been made of them. These will 
be introduced in the order of their increasing complexity or 
refinement of technique. As was noted in connection with 
survey testing, these procedures enter into research in various 
ways. They are treated here, not as processes which normally 
represent complete research studies in themselves, but as 
techniques which enter into research undertakings in various 
ways and to various degrees. Their relation to a complete re- 
search investigation depends upon the nature of the par- 
ticular study. In some instances the techniques are themselves 
the object of investigation. 

sj Direct comparison. Apart from simple estimation of the 
worth of any object by itself, the most direct form of evalua- 
tion is the comparison of various specimens that can be brought 
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LOgether, studied, and ranked in order This form of appraisal 
is pjest likely to occur in the construction ot a schedule or 
'-^ale which is later to be used in ratings It is, however, some- 
times used directly An investigator secures the cooperation 
of a number of persons, referred to as ‘ judges,’" who rank or 
late in some other way the objects with which he is concerned 
This process is commonly referred to as the “jury technique,” 
since it involves the pooled judgments of a number of persons 
— sometimes several hundred or more 

Perhaps the commonest form of this technique is the rating 
of items m a list. We may refer again to the study of items 
for school records, made by Heck.*"’ Four senes of frequencies 
ivere secured, and these data were submitted with the items 
to a group of 133 judges who were requested to pick out the 
items of basic and universal value On the basis of the judg- 
ments of this “jury,” the final list was compiled In an attempt 
to ascertain the most pressing problems in education, Hurd 
scanned current educational literature and secured a list of 
102 constructive criticisms. He submitted these to 154 judges 
to pick out the most important ones Forty-three of the items 
were rated as very important by at least 80 per cent of the 
judges, and these forty-three were reported by Hurd as im- 
portant points for foci of attention in making educational 
progress 

An illustration of the jury technique on a large scale is to 
be found in the Commonwealth Teacher -Training Stu dy.*’ ^ 
One part of this study had for ifs^urpose the ascertainin g of 
teacher traits that are important for successful woji. A master ' 
list of tw enty -lve traits_was secured by interviews and subse- 
quent analysis. This phase of the study has been di scuss ed 
eaHlef.* ThIS''ltthS 4 er‘ Ifst was submitted to twenty-five judges 

B5 Arch O Heck, A Study of C hUd At counting Records Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Monographs, No 2 Columbub Ohio State University, 192$ Pp. 245 Reviewed 
briefly m his Admimslratwn of Fupti Personnel, pp 230-5 Boston Ginn and Co, 1929 
PP 479 

46 Awher W Hurd, “How May Present-Day Educational Practice Be Improved?” 
School and Society. XXXIX (April 7, 1934), 442-4 

87 W W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher^Training Study 
Chicago University of Chicago Press, lozo. Fo ^66 
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(experienced school administrators) to rale the traits on the 
basis of importance. Separate ratings were made for each of 
five groups of teachers senior high school, junior high school, 
intermediate, primary, and rural schools The judges were 
asked to designate each trait as most important, of average 
importance, or of least importance The frequency with which 
each trait was placed in one of these three categories was 
(then used to derive finer gradations, so that complete ranking 
of the twenty-five traits was finally deduced 

As a second part of this same study, a master list of teacher 
activities (duties) was rated on four aspects The frequency 
of performance of the duties was determined by submitting 
the list to groups of teachers For ratings on the other three 
aspects, the check list was submitted to groups of judges — 
usually twenty-five to a group, since this number was found 
to yield a reliable judgment These groups included adminis- 
t-ators, critic teachers, graduate students, etc , and were so 
selected as to represent many different backgrounds They 
were a.sked to rate each item on a scale of three degrees, for 
each of the three aspects — difficulty of learning to perform the 
activity, the importance of the activity, and the desirability 
of learning the activity in a teacher- training school rather 
than learning it on the job or in life at large Each of the 
four different aspects was found to contribute something 
unique to the picture of the activity 

The technical details of evaluating the ratings and of com- 
bining them into a composite score are discussed in the study 
The results of the four ratings and the resulting standing of 
the activities on the composite scale are given for each of five 
groups of teachers.”* These are shown separately for different 
groups of judges. This presentation represents probably the 

88 /^i<? , pp 17-9, and pp 70-a 

89 The coefficients of correlation between the various ratings for each trait were low 
The statistical analyses for this study were made by Ralph W Tyler See his Doctor's 
thesis, “Statistical Methods for Utilizing Personal Judgment to Evaluate Activities for 
Teacher-Training Curricula, ’’ Chapters V and VIII. Chicago Department of Education, 
University of Chicap’o, 1927 Pp 211 

90 Charters and Waples, op at, pp. 34-30, 103-36, 345-56. 

91 Ibtd , pp 493-649 
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most elaborate and extensive piece of work of its kind in edu- 
cational literature 

The r anking o f a group of human beings may be regarded ' 
as constituting a second type of direct comparison. One may 
be requested to rank the pupils in a class, or to rank the indi- 
\iduals of any other group on one or more characteristics 
Sometimes ranking takes the place of other marks or ratings 
given pupils on their classroom work Ranking does not 
necessarily involve the assignment of a particular numerical 
value to each individual, it only requires judging that one> 
individual is higher or lower than another one in the group, 
with respect to the particular character on which they are 
lieing ranked There are three procedures for ranking, known 
respectively as the method of paired comparisons, the method 
of comparative arrangement, and lanking fiom a random list 
These procedures are described in appropriate treatises *''' The 
method used by Charters and Wapies represents a ranking 
derived from a numerical composite of ratings 

A third type of direct comparison is afforded by scaled speci- 
mens, such as a handwriting scale or a composition scale The 
user compares the specimens to be rated with those which con- 
stitute the scale to determine whether his specimen is better 
or poorer than a certain sample in the scale When he finds 
the approximate position which his specimen would occupy 
on the scale, he assigns the appropriate scale value to it. This 
requires less judgment than rating without the scale 

This is a common procedure where readily handled products 
are to be rated Thorndike introduced this procedure early in 
the measurement era with his handwriting scale which was 

03 A Duryee Crooks, "Marks and Marking Systems A Digest," Journal of Edura^ 
ttonal Research, XXVII (December, 1933), 259-72 See especially, "Ranking,” pp 

263-4 

93 Florence L Goodenough and John E Anderson, kxpenmcntal Child Study, pp 
413-8 New York The Century Co, 1931 Pp 546 See also "Ranking Methods,” 
m the Index of Subjects 

Percival M Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, pp 54 s. 76-8 New 
York The Century Co, 1931 Pp 602 Sec also "Ranking,” in the Index 

94 Edward L Thorndike. "Thorndike's Scale for Measuring the Handwriting of 
Children " New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1910, revised, 1912 
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followed shortly afterwards by A^reS'’'^cale,'’^ by Thorndike’s 
drawing scale, and by Freeman’s diagnostic handwriting 
scale Direct comparison has been a favorite method for the 
measurement of composition , Hillegas introduced his compo- 
sition scale, consisting of lo sample compositions, in 1912."" 
This scale has been followed by a number of others, being 
climaxed perhaps by the extensive scales of Odell for rating 
answers to thought questions”" Other products have been 
rated in similar fashion 

The use of such scaled specimens is an attempt to make 
[ individual judgment representative of average or group opin- 
ion In some cases, it enables the individual to know the opin- 
ion of experts. The scaled specimens also afford an objective 
icpresentation of values, which aid in preventing undue varia- 
tion in judgment from time to time. In this way idiosyncrasies 
and wanton caprices of individual judgment tend to be re- 
duced, and a more typical, more true evaluation by the indi- 
vidual is secured 

I. Scaling specimens Perhaps this is the most appropriate 
time to note the procedure for scaling a set of specimens to 
.serve as standards of judgment The procedure of scaling by 
group judgment is in reality an example of the first form of 
comparison, directed, however, not toward the purpose of im- 
mediate end products, but toward the production of instru- 
ments with which to do further work. The technique has been 
well described in a number of places Thorndike made an 

9 o L P Ayres, “Ayres’ Handwriting Scale Three-Slant Edition,” 1912 (Revised In 
1917 nrd published a*; Ihc Gettysburg Lditiun ) New \orlt Russell Sage Foundation 

IT.* Ihorndike Hrawing ^cale.” 1913 Revised and extended in 1924, as the “Thorndike 
Stale for the Ment of Drawings by Pupils” New York. Teachers College, Columbia 
Viuversily 

07 frank N freeman, “ireeman Chart lor Diagnosing Faults m Handwriting” Boston 
Houghlon-Mifflm Co, 1914 

Mi’o B Hilhgas, “HiJlegav Scale for Measurement of English Compcbition by 
Young People ” New York Bureau of Pubhcalionb, Teacliers College, Columbia Univer- 
&jfv, I9>2 

£»•> C W Odell, The bit «/ Scales for Rating PupUs' Ansvtr'Crs to Thought Questions 
Bureau of Educational Research BuJIelin, No 46 Urbana, 111 University of Illinois, 
May, 1929 Pp 34 'The scales in question arc published at the same place 

100 Rating scales consisting of scaled specimens will be found in genet al references oa 
ichievement testing For these, bcc footnote ii of the preceding chapter 
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early contribution in preparing his handwriting scale.^''^ Ayres 
employed a different basis, the length of time required to read 
specimens, as the criterion of legibility of handwriting.'"^ 

The field of composition presents a notable series of studies 
in scale construction, beginning w’ith the work of Hillegas 
and including successive contributions by Thorndike, Willing, 
Trainic,''" VanWagenen, Hudelson,''" S A Leonard,'"® and 
others Odell’s work on scoring essay tests"’" should also be 
consulted One writer, in fact, suggests that these are excellent 
composition scales This whole field of scale construction for 
composition has been leviewed in detail by Lyman,"’* who 
includes also a discussion of criticisms of the scales, as well as 
studies of their use. 

The techniciue of constructing attitude scales utilizes the 
same fundamental principle, with special adaptations. These 
are presented by Thurstone and Chave and include impor- 
tant contributions to theory by Thurstone "" Reviews and 

101 Kduard L Thorndike “Handwriting’ Teaihers Coiltge Retoril, W (March, i9io)» 
Si-r75 

ibj L P Ayres, ‘A Vale for Measuring the Qiialit> of Handwriting of School 
Children” Bulletin f-Mn \ork Russell Sage Poundalion, 1912 Pp 16 

intMHo 11 Hillcgas, "Stale foi the Measurement of Qualil> in Lnglish Composition 
hy \oung People,” 7 cachtrs iolUf^c Record, XIII tSeptember, 1912), 5^1-84 Also 
issued as a separate publication Teachers College, Cohimbia University, 1912 Pp 54 
Marion R Irabue, “Sujtplcmrnting the Hillegas bcale, " ’leachers Coliege Record, 
WTIl (January, 1917), 51-84 Also pubhsJied ‘separately Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1922 Pp 38 

lo'^ilarl Hude’son, hnghsh i omposttton Its iitns. Methods, and Measurement, 
Twenty-Second \tdrbonk nf the National Society for the Mudy of Education, Part I, 
PP i-ioo Bloomington, 111 Public School Publishing Co, 1923 Pp 173 

I Ob Sterling A 1 ennard ‘Building a Scale of Purely Composition Ability,” English 
Journal, XIV (December, 1925), 760-75 

107 Odell, op at, (footnote 99) 

lUH R L Lyman, Summary of InvcsUgattons Relating to Lrammar, Language and 
Composition, Chapter IV, “Investigations in the Field of Written Composition/’ pp 
134-73 Supplementary Lducational Monographs, No 36 Chicago University of Chicago, 
January, 1929 Pp 302 

109 L L Thurstone and I J Chave, /he Measurtment of Attitude Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929 Pp 97 

110 L L Ihuistone, “A Mental Unit of Measurement,” Rsychologtcal Review, XXXIV 
(November, 1927), 424-32 

— , “An Absolute Zero in Intelligence Measurement,’’ Psychological Revtew, XXXV 

(May, 1928), 17s 97 

, “Lcjually Often Noticed Differences,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 

XVIII (May, i 927 )t 289-93 

— — , “Psychophysical Analysis,” American Journal of Psychology, XXXVIII (July, 
1927). 368-89 

, “The Law of Comparative Judgment,” Psythologtcal Review, XXXIV (July, 

1927), 273-86 
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analyses are cited in footnotes 51, 52, and 54 of Chapter VII 
and will not be repeated here. One may be interested in reading 
early statements of Thorndike^” and Ayres.'*- made at the 
famous First and Second Annual Conferences on Educational 
Measurements at Indiana Univeisity The undeil>ing theory 
of scaling runs w'ell back into the nineteenth century For a 
key to this literature the reader may consult Kelley and 
also the discussion in Brown and Thomson,"' Very simple 
statements are given in Holzinger and in Garrett"'’ for 
those who want a one-page presentation Kelley'*^ gives a 
somewhat more detailed mathematical statement 

The procedure in establishing weights for items in a score 
card is similar in nature to the scaling of specimens, though 
the theory has not been well explored The method wall be 
found in later references on score-cat d construction 

Check-ltsts Schedules are sometimes prepaied which consist 
essentially ot a list of items with a place to check, or to mark 
‘‘yes” or “no ’’ The chief purpose of the check-list is to call 
attention to various aspects of an object or situation, to see 
that nothing of importance is overlooked. A check-list may 
be used to direct attention to v arious la rge aspects, or to check 
against the com pletene ss of details, according to the nature 

111 Edward L Thorndike, “Tests of Oral md Silent Reading, " pp n-5i» Jii 
leedtngs of a Conference on Edm alional AJeasurt mt nts, Bullcltn of the Extension 
Division, Indiana University, XII (September. 1914) No 10 Bloomington, Ind Pp 170 

112 L P Ayres, “The Measurement of Educntional Processes and Products” pp 
127-35, and “Making Education Defmitc, ’ pp 85-96, in Second Annual ConjcrrtKC on 
Educational Measurements Indiana University Bulletin, XIII (October, 1915), No 11 
Bloomington, Ind Pp 221 

iiA Truman Lee Kelley, lulerpretaUon of hduraiional Measurements, p 13 Yonkcr*.- 
on-Hudson. N Y World Book Co, 1927 “Standardized Judgments,'* and the references 
given (somewhat fragmcntanly) for these names in the Bibliography, pp 349-53 

114 William Brown and Godfrey H Thomson, The Esscnltah of Mental Measurement, 
C-hapters 1 and II (Revised edition ) Cambridge Cambridge Univemty Press, 1921 
Pp 216 

111^ Karl J Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students tn Education, p 228 Boston 
Ginn and Co, 1928 Pp 372 

116 Henry E Garrett, Statistics tn Psychology and Education, pp 108-9 New York 
Longmans, Cireen and Co, 1926 Pp 317 

Some of the classical background is portrayed by thib .same author's Great Experiments 
tn Psychology, Chapter XII, “Weber’s and Fechners Laws, and the Rise of Psycho- 
physics,” pp 266-93 New York The Century Co, 1930 Pp 337 He gives four 
references which are m English 

117 Truman L Kelley, Statistical Method, Sec 92, “Psychophysical Methods,*’ pp. 

J26'3o New York The Macmillan Co , 1923. 390 
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of the instrument used It may afford simply a number of 
suggestions of what is usually desirable to do. The check-list 
may be useful as an aid to recording, such as in observing be- 
havior , this use was discussed in an earlier section of this 
chapter. 

The check-list may also be used as a sort of scale, yielding 
a score It is with such use that we are chiefly concerned in 
this section Noting whether a characteristic is present or 
absent, and counting the number of favorable or unfavorable 
j terns that are checked afford a total that may be compared 
with other similar totals to indicate the general satisfactoriness 
of the thing evaluated This process corresponds to a true- 
ialse test, in which the pupil is scored dichotomously, either 
as knowing or not knowing each item, the total score being 
indicative of the breadth of the pupil's acquaintance with the 
subject-matter. 

Determining the presence or absence of a given character- 
istic may require little or no judgment, or it may require the 
exercise of considerable judgment Check-lists which relate to 
highly objective aspects of a situation belong properly with 
the second set of appraisal procedures (to be discussed later), 
liut no attempt will be made to divide check-lists into two 
groups for the purpose of separate treatment. The use of 
check-lists in observing the larger outcomes of education and 
in measuring personality has already been discussed The gen- 
eral discussion of check -lists will be given at this place. 

A number of check-lists have been prepared for the aji- 
praisal of school buildings, school property, and school-building 
plans.’’® For example, one check-list contains the points 
one should look for when checking over plans, details, and 
specifications of the architect, including such aspects as heat- 

118 For references Lontaining examples, see the topic, “Score Cards and Huilding 
Measurement,” in Bihltography of Schoo Butldtngs. Grounds, and Equipment, by Henry 
Lester Smith and Forest Ruby Noffsingrr ^hl^ bibliography la published in four parts, 
in different numbers of the Bulletin of the School of Lducation, Indiana University 
5 >ee Part II, Vol IX, No 2 (March, 1933), 40*2, and Part IV, Vol XI, No 2 (March, 
*935), 32-S 

110 “Check-Lists for School Buildings,’* Archttertural Forum, LV (December, 1931), 

772-4. 
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ing, ventilation, plumbing, design, materials, electrical work, 
and other special features. The reader is referred to the litera- 
ture cited for a fuller acquaintance with such check-lists. 

As illustrative of check -lists for the business phases of school 
administration the following may be mentioned Linn’s check- 
list for possible economies,'-" and various check-lists and 
specifications for the purchase of school supplies General 
administration, including provision for instruction, is repre- 
sented by the following check -lists Z R Clark’s list for ap- 
praising the superintendent’s report,’-- the Frederick-Schorling 
check-list for the organization of junior high schools,’-" and 
another for the organization of senior high schools,’"’ and 
Wade’s general check-list for all aspects of the secondary 
school, from the pupil’s standpoint."” The Committee on the 
Revision of Standards for Higher Institutions, of the North 
Central Association, used a check-list technique to secure and 
evaluate certain college procedures which could be counted 
only as present or absent Presumably check-lists will con- 
stitute a part of their final procedure also The Research 
Division of the National Education Association has prepared 
check-lists, with standards, which may be used in studying 
the provisions and practices of state school systems."’® The 


120 H H Lmn, “Check-Lists for Determining Possible Economies in Public-bchool 
Administration ’’ American School Board Journal. LXXXV'II (July-November, i93i) 
See also his Practical School Economics New York Teachen. College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, X934 Pp 461 

121 See the references Riven on p 363. of “The ‘^hool Plant,” Review of Educational 
Research. V (October, 1935), No 4 

i22Zena5 Read Clark, The Recommendation 0} Merit m Superintendents' Reports to 
the Public Teachers College Conl»ibutions to Lducation, No 471 New York Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931 Pp 123 

123 “Fredenck-Scborling Standardized Check-Lists for the Organization of Senior High- 
School Grades, and Standardized Check-Lists for the Organization of Junior Higb-School 
Grades” Ann Arbor, Mich Ann Arbor Press, 1933 16 pages each 

124 J Thomas Wade, A Measurement of Secondary School as a Part of the Pupil's 
Environment Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 647 New York 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 Pp 68 

las John Dale Russell, “Measuring the Excellence of Institutions of Higher Education,” 
pp 83 * 94 p m Twenty-Second Annual Conference on Educational Measurements, Bulletin 
of ti» School of Education, Indiana University, Xll (December, 193s), No i 
Bloomington, Ind Bureau of Cooperative Research Pp. 97 See especially p 90 See 
also later footnotes, numbers 287, 292, and 293 

126 “A Self-Survey Plan for State School Systems,” Research Bulletin of the Nationol 
EdueaHon Assoeusticn, Part I, “Check-Lists,” Vlll (March, 1930), 54-87, and Part II, 
“Handbook.” VIII (May, 1930), 90-163 
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Research Division points out that more will be gained from 
using the check-lists as a starting point for study than merely 
for immediate evaluation This is a wholesome suggestion 
applicable to all instances of rating. 

Check-lists are also applied to classroom instructional activi- 
ties References by Wnghtstone and Pistor have already been 
given This is a developing field Franzen has analyzed both 
general and specific aims in the teaching of algebra into de- 
tailed pupil and teacher activities, his list may be used as 
a check-list liy teachers or possibly supervisors. Tyler has 
prepared a check-list to be employed by an observer in study- 
ing the working habits of students in using a microscope.’-” 
A student is directed to find a certain specimen in a solution 
While he is doing this, the instructor notes the actions which 
he makes, the length of time taken, and finally, success of 
the student, and the quality of his mount P'or this purpose the 
instructor uses a check-list which contains all of the likely 
actions, both desirable and undesirable The instructor writes 
numbers on the check-list to indicate the sequence of the stu- 
dent’s actions This procedure is both diagnostic and evalu- 
ative. 

The use of check-lists in the superv ision o f classroom m- 
struction was one of the early applications of this technique. 
This field is somewhat distinct from that of observing out- 
comes of instruction, being concerned more with the activities 
of the teacher, though it is generally conceived of as embrac- 
ing to some degree the quality of the educational product. 
Burton is credited with being the first to make use of check- 

127 See footnotes 61 and 63 See also J Wayne Wnghtstone “Instrument for 
Measuring Group Discussion and Planning.” Journal of hducattonal Research, XXVII 
(May, 1934), 641-50 See other articles* li-jlcd for Wnghtstone in the bduiotton Index 

1-8 Carl G F Iranzen, “Measuring the Efficiency of Teaching First \ear Algebra — A 
Technique in Supervision,” Twenty-Second Annual Confereme on Educational Measure^ 
went Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, XII (December, 1935). 
PP 32-so Bloomington, Ind Bureau of Cooperative Research Pp 97 See e-^pecially 
PP 34-36 

120 Ralph W Tyler, “A Test of Skill in Using a Microscope,” Educational Research 
Bidletint IX (November 19, 1930), 493-6 Also reprinted in his Consiruettne Achieve- 
mtnt Tests, pp 37-41 Columbus, Ohio Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, 1934 Pp lofl. 
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lists in connection with supervisory studies.'®" Since that time 
check-lists for the observation of classroom activities and 
teacher-pupil relationships have gone through various stages 
of development, and many studies of their use have been 
made ’ The appraisal of the teacher’s instructional activities 
not infrequently depends upon the observation and rating of 
characteristics in addition to those which might be gathered 
on a check-list , some of these procedures were treated in the 
section on “Observation of Behavior,” and others will be given 
in the next section, on “Rating Scales ’’ 

The check-lists which were built up in the Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study may be used in a number of ways, 
both for analysis and for evaluation The extensive list of 
teacher activities,'" particularly with the frequency and rat- 
ings attached to each activity, provides an important means 
of checking courses of study for the training of teachers An- 
other use of the list is the checking of textbooks which deal 
wdth topics related to teaching Charters and Waples state, 
for example : 

A discussion of school records and reports by a well-known author- 
ity specmcally treats of but twenty-five of the 153 duties contained 
in the master list that relate to recording and reporting, and the ma- 
jority of the activities treated are below median importance (p 30 ) 

The authors point out that one may go farther in analyzing 
textbooks by noting the depth of treatment of each topic 
They suggest using five degrees (i) the idea is merely men- 
tioned, (2) the idea is discussed in sufficient detail to make 
its meaning clear to some one who is unfamiliar with it, (3) 
the difficulties commonly met in making use of the idea are 
stated , (4) possible methods of overcoming the difficulties are 

130 A S Barr, introduetton to\hc Sctentffic Study of Classroom Supervision, pp s, 
and 198 ff Sec especially the refer^ccs m the footnotes, and those at the end of Chap- 
ter V New York D Appleton and Co , i 9 ti Pp 399 

See the Edutalton Index, topic “SupervHion and Supervisors,*’ for an occasional article 
deahna with the use of check-lists 

181 W W Charters and iDoujtlas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacker-Tratnmg Study, 
PP 493-535 The lists appear m complete form, but without evaluation, in pp 257-303, 
or pp 304-472 Chicago University of Chicago Press 1939 Pp 666 
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listed, and (5) a statement of the principles, or sources of 
authoritative support, for the methods given, are included.^^- 
Other definitions of degrees may be more appropriate for the 
content of a given book However, the procedure offers a 
method of indexing the fullness of treatment accorded topics 
of varying degrees of importance to teachers Johnson has 
prepared a check-list which applies to other aspects of text- 
books.’ 

Personality is sometimes rated by means of a check-list \ 
It would be possible, for example, to use the list of traits and 
Irait-actions derived in the Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study’" as a check-list for the persomlhy traits of a school, 
worker Harlshorne, May, and Mailer made use of check -lists 
in the Character Education Incjuiry 

Bixler has prepared a check-list for research studies”” 
which investigators may use to check over their research plans 
The list applies to piactically every kind of quantitative re- 
search, and students will find it useful, whatever their prob-^j 
lem It not only suggests steps which one might overlook b* 
indicates the manner in which it is desirable to do things,, 

Several of the studies which utilize check -lists conti^^j 
scnptions of the procedure by which they were prepar' 
who is considering constructing a check-list will doj read as 
examine closely those that have been made, and t^rences by 
Aiany descriptions as possible, particularly the reftnd Bixler- 
Charters and Waples, Frederick,”’ Wade, Tyler, a,“Observa- 
also the references given earlier in connection with 


IK Ibid , “Checking the Adequacy of Textbook Content,” pp 137-42. ''' Text- 

lid Franklin W Johnson, “Checking Lists for the Selection of High So 
books,” Teachers College Record, XXVII (October, 1925). ic >4 8 

W W Charters and Douglas Waples, oP ett , Part II. Section I, 

Teachers’ Traits and Trail-Actions,” pp 223-44 Contains 83 traits with about lO 
under each one 

i 3 r> Hugh Hartshorne Mark A May, and Julius B Mailer, Studies tn Scrvicl^^^ 
Self Control, pp 91-j htudics in the Kature of Character, II New York The Macmi 
Co, 1929 Pp 559 Also described in Symonds, (fwtnole 149). PP 72-3 

130 H H Bix’er, Check Lists for Educatwnal Research New York Bureau of Pub 
bcations, Teachers CoIlcKe, Columbia University. 1928 Pp 118 

187 One I Frederick, ‘‘Two Standardized Check-Lists for the Organization of Secondary 
Schools ” Ann Arbor, Mich The Author, January. 1933 Pp 64 See Chapters II 
HI, V. and VI 
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tion of Behavior” (footnotes 61-63) and most of the volumes 
in the series of Child Development Monographs (footnotes 
56 and 57) Any good treatise on the use of a check-list will 
throw some light on the construction of such an instrument 
Rating scales. The most commonly used instrument for mak- 
ing appraisals is probably the rating scale. There are a large 
variety of forms and uses of rating scales. Typically, they di- 
rect attention to different parts or aspects of the thing to be 
rated, but not as many as the check-list or score card — nor- 
mally about three to ten aspects They provide a scale for 
assigning values to each of these aspects. The scale may take 
any of a number of different forms, it may be simply a series 
of numbers, or a graduated line, or qualitative terms such as 
“Good,” “Poor,” etc., or a series of named attributes peculiar 
to e ach scale , or a series of carefully wordedT descriptions of 
states representing different degrees of each aspect to be rated. 
Sometimes a special scale is eliminated, and the objects are 
rated m each characteristic in terms of per cent Some of 
loihe applications •( rating scales will be discussed. 

'ossibly we should regard carefully codified criteria, or 
A as constituting a sort of inchoate rating scale. The 

in^the^mas*® there, but not the form. A number of these exist 
jority of the to orient judgment. Examples of criteria for the 
of the school plant,”® playgrounds,”® and written 
The authi found in the references cited. In addition 

textbooks bgefs of standards which accompany building score 
They sugge^jjjgjj might use directly, if he desired, 
tioned , ( 2 ' 

its m6anirr example, Arthur B Moeblman, ‘‘Appraising the Existing School Plant," 
. 1 ££• ffools, VII (March, 1931), 84, 86, 88, 90, also, “Location and Use as Factors 

trie Cllinftppraiwl,” Nation^s Schools, VII (June, 1931), 78, 80, Sj. 
cfntpri Recreation Association, Report of Committee on Standards in Playground 

aldlcU 1931. Also, Space Requirements for the Children’s Playground, 1934 New 

1. Huxtable, “Criteria for Judging Thought Content in Written English," 
and -tTruU of Educ'itumal Research, XIX (March, 1929), 188-95 A separate rating scale 
ter.«lso IS published 

141 George t) Strayer and N L Engelhard!, Standards for Elementary School Buildtngs, 
Revised and enlarged, 1913 Fp 181 Standards for High School Buildings, 1924 Pp 95 
With W S El^ree, Standards for the AdmtmstraUon Building of a School System, 1927. 
Pp. 40. Standards for Village and Rural School Buildings of Four Teachers or Less, 
1030. Pp. 23. K L Engelhard!, Standards Junior High School Buildings, 1933. 
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A simple form of rating scale is commonly employed in 
judging contests of various kinds, such as speaking and music 
competitions. One may be asked to judge a debate, giving 
perhaps 70 per cent of the weight to content and 30 per cent 
to form of presentation These directions constitute a rudi- 
mentaiy form of rating scale They mention two aspects and 
assign the weight to be given to each, the scale being per cent, 
for the judging of choral music performance, one good rating 
scheme divides the consideration into six aspects — accuracy, 
(one, diction, rhythm, phrasing, and interpietation and gen- 
eral effect'^- Judges may be asked to give equal weight to 
each of the.se or to give some other specified weighting. 
Usually such divisions and weights are based on no formal 
study, though considerable thought may be devoted to them. 
Such a division as that referred to for music represents the 
consensus of opinion of experts who have analyzed the field 
and given critical thought to trying out the scheme set up. 

I Teacher rating Rating scales have been put to extensive 
use in the field of rating teaching and teachers This pro c- 
ess, of course, extends to the selection of teachers, and the 
prediction of teaching success. A considerable number of such 
rating scales have been prepared and subjected to much sta- 
tistical study Although common sense and experience seem 

Tp 161 Ihe above are all published by Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
^ ork, 

T C Holy and William It, Arnold, Standards for Juntor School Buildings 

Bureau of Lducational Research Monographs, No 17 Columbus Ohio State University, 
19 Pp 62 Also m the American School Board Journal, LXXXVI (January^ March, 
and April, 1933) 

Sir Hugh S Robertson, Choir Stngtng Festival Booklets, No Two London' 
Paterson Sons and Co, Lid Pp 46 nd 

A good general discussion of rating teachers is given in Charles W Knudsen, 
Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching, Chapter VI, ‘fhe Use of Rating Devices in 
the Evaluation of Teaching,” pp 20')-48 Garden City, N Y Doubleday Doran and Co., 
Inc , 1932 Pp 538 Includes a bibliography of cigbty-two references to articles and 
rating scales 

A S Barr and Lester M Emans, ‘*What Qualities Are Prerequisite to Success m 
Teaching?” Nation's Schools, VI (September. 1930), 60-4 Reported in summary form 
in A S Barr, An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision, pp. 
328-40 New York D Appleton and Co, 1931 Pp 399 

144 See the discussions, and the references, m the following T 1 Torgerson, “The 
Measurement and PredicUon of Teaching Ability,” Chapter II, pp. 261-6, also, “Technics 
in Se’cction and Placement,” p 282, in “Teacher Personnel,” Review of Educational 
Research, IV (June, 1934) 1 No 3 

Russell L C. Butsch, "Teacher Rating,” Chapter VII, pp 99-107 in “Teacher 
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to indicate that rating scales must be a help in appraisal, 
statistical analysis gives disappointing results Barr finds 
evidence, however, that their use is superior to judgment of 
teaching merit when unaided by any kind of analytical scale 
Torgerson points out, probably with considerable justification, 
that the low correlations between the results of rating scales 
and other criteria may be the fault of the criteria '** The eS' 
tablishing of valid criteria is one of the most difficult tasks 
in the validating of research instruments, and it is at the same 
time one of the most essential steps 
In reviewing these techniques, Anderson calls attention to 
another important factor, namely, that “specific traits and 
characteristics may be helpful or deUimental to a teacher ac- 
cording to the combinations in which they occur in him ’’ 
The pattern or organization of personality characteristics is a 
matter that has not received adequate attention in research 
A different rating procedure is provided by the Probst Serv- 
ice Ratings The report forms do not consist of a series 
of scales, but simply of statements which describe various 
forms of the individual’s behavior, such as, “Talks too much.” 
“Accurate but very deliberate,’’ “Works well without super- 
vision ” These appear in mixed order Some statements are 
obviously favorable and some obviously unfavorable , others 
are indeterminate (on the surface) The rater checks those 
statements which he believes to be descriptive of the perform- 
ance of the individual being rated. The check marks are then 
scored by a stencil with weights which have been statistically 


Pcrwnnel,’^ Revitw of Educational Research, I (April, 1931), No 2 See also p 244 of 
“Tests of Personality and Character,” Review of Educational Research, II (June, 1932), 
No 3 

For lurrcnt reference*! see “Tcacher-RatmR,” in the Education Index and in the annual 
bibliography of Research Studies tn Education of the United States Office of Fducation 
I4n A S Harr, “I he Measurement of Teaching Ability,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXVHI (April, 1935), 561-9 

14 C Earl W Anderson, ‘ Techniques of Research Used m the Field of Teacher Per- 
sonnel,” p 16, in ‘ Meth(xls and Techniques of Educational Research,” Review of Edu 
cational Research, IV (February 19^4), No i 

147 J. B Probst, Service Ratings Technical Bulletin No 4 Published as one of a 
series of joint publications by the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration and the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada. Chicago 923 East Sixtieth St., 
1931 Pp 94 
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derived The procedure avoids an awareness of how high or 
low one is rating another, it carries definite limitations, how- 
ever It was originated for rating employees in public service , 
a special form has been prepared for rating teachers. The 
items are weighted heavily on the administrative aspects of 
a teacher’s work, and inadequate attention is given to in- 
structional processes The device is suggestive for further re- 
search 

2 Rating personality. Closely related to this field of teacher 
lating is the general area of personality and character rating 
This differs from measurement of the same qualities by tests, 
as discussed earlier, only in the technique used , we refer here 
to forms of more direct judgment. This field constitutes the 
chief application of rating scales, and instruments of many 
varieties have been constructed As stated earlier, there are 
scales with various degrees of refinement in the description of 
traits and of different levels of each trait. There are also 
graphic scales The frequency of occurrence of certain kinds 
of behavior is utilized by at least one instrument as the 
unit for the scale There are also a number of self-rating 
scales ’ ^ 

Illustrations of two rating scales will receive separate men- 
tion The first is Scott’s Army Rating Scale, commonly known 
as the Man-to-Man Scale-’"’-' In using this rating scale, one 
thinks of persons he knows who represent the highest degree, 
the lowest degree, etc., of each^jjualijty as it is described on 
the scale He then compares the individual to be rated with 
these selected “scale persons.” The great difficulty is in the 
first step, namely, the selection of appropriate men to rep- 
resent the scale 

148 “Haggerty-Olson-Wickmaii Uehavior Rating Schedule ” Vonkers-on*Hudson, N Y 
World Book Co, 19,30 

348 Percival M Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, pp 57*61 New York 
The Century Co, 19^1 Pp 602 Or, see W D Scott and R C Clothier, Personnel 
Management, pp 203-208 A W Shaw Co, 19*3 (Now published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co , New York ) 

Harold O Rugg, “Ii* the Rating of Human Character Practicable?” Journal of Rdu- 
cattonal Psychology, XII (November and December, 1921), 425-38, 485-501, XIII 
(January and February, 1922), 30-42, 81-95. 
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Another form of identifying persons with given traits is 
found in the Character Education Inquiry “Guess Who Test,” 
in which a series of character or perso nality des criptions is 
given foi hypothetical individuals, and the pupils in a class 
are asked to write under each description the name of any 
classmate who seems to them to represent such a type of 
person.’'^" 

Various statistical studies have indicated tliat rating is sat- 
isfactory, or unsatisfactory, according to special conditions 
and factors that have entered into the particular study. Wat- 
son states that “the scale blank itself is undoubtedly less 
important than many of the conditions surrounding its use ” 

Personality-rating scales and their uses are described at 
length by Symonds’” and are treated by him again m a second 
book.’“* Garrett and Schneck give much the same type of 
treatment, in briefer compass An extensive bibliography of 
studies of ratings, with an interpretative discussion, is given 
by Watson Cowley’^® lists studies dealing with the value 
of rating scales in personnel work. Lundberg includes rating 
scales of several kinds which are appropiiate to sociological 
studies. Hildreth lists rating scales which are available for 
general personality and for teacher rating. Barr and Rudisill 


ISO Hugh Harthhorne, Mark A May, and Julius B Mailer, Sttiditi tn Service and 
Seif-Controi, pp 87-91 Studies in the Nature of Character, II New York The Mac- 
millan Co, 1939 Pp- 559 Also described by Symoods, op at, pp 73*4 

lai Goodwin B Watson, "Tests of Personality and Character,” Revtew of Educa- 
lional Research, p 242, 11 (June, 1933). No 3 

3t52 Pcrcival M. Symonds, op ett , Chap III, "Rating Methods,” pp 4i-z2z. 

155 Percival M Symonds, Psychologtcal Ihagnosis m Soctal Adjusttneni, “Rating 
Scales,” pp 181-95, "Teacher Rating Scales," pp 196-204, "Miscellaneous Rating 
Scales,” pp. aos-6 New York American Book Co , i934* Pp 3^* 

3 54 Henry £ (jarrett and Matthew R Schneck, Psychologtcal Tests, Methods, and 
Results, Part II, "Rating Scales,” pp 103-22 New York Harper and Bros , 1933. 

iss Goodwin B Watson, "Ratings, Reputation Measures," pp 238-45, 10 "Tests of 
Personality and Character," Revtew of Educattonal Research, II (June, 1932), No. 3. 

156 W H Cowley, The. Personnel Btbltographtcal Jndex Columbus Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University. 1932 433 See "Rating Scales,” p 49. 

in the Subject Index 

1ST George A Lundberg, Soctal Research, Appendu C, "Types of Social Measuring 
Devices” New York Longmans, Green and Co, 1929 Fp 380 See especially pp.366-68 
ifrB Gertrude H Hildreth, A Bibltography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales, pp 
172-5, and pp 295-6 New York, Pfiycho!<^icaI Corporation, 1933 Pp 242. 

1S9 A. S Barr and Mabel RudtsilL, An Annotated Bibliography on the Methodology O) 
Kt^entific Rtsearch as Applied to Education, pp 74-82 Bulletin of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Re&eaitb, No. li. Madison, Wts : University of Wisconsin, June. 1931. Pp. 199. 
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list a number of studies and applications of rating scales. The 
Psychological Bulletin includes rating scales in its annual re- 
view of tests/®" which has appeared every year since 1926 
except in 1931. 

As in other cases, the best material on the preparation of 
mating scales is found in the treatises which describe them 
and their applications. The student should consult especially 
the reviews in the Psychological Bulletin and in the Reviexv 
oj Educational Research, as referred to Treatises by Symonds 
and by Garrett and Schneck discuss construction and give 
additional references J^he problems of constructing rating 
scales are primarily the difficulty of securing satisfactory cate- 
gories, and of setting up criteria by which the satisfactoriness 
of the scale may be carefully determined. One must have 
categories that possess approximately the same significance to 
all who will use the rating scale, and this is not easy to attain 
Further, the categories must fit together into a satisfactory 
pattern so that, when taken together, they will afford an ade- 
quate picture Some workers emphasize the statistical aspects 
of scaling, this point of view is represented in a report by 
Richardson and Kuder 

Score cards. Score cards as a group represent the most 
elaborate form of rating instrument for utilizing judgments 
directly There is no sharp dividing line between rating scales 
and score cards, and many workers use the two terms inter- . 
changeably.’®= In the present treatment, however, a distinc- 
tion is made. The typical score card provides for more aspects 
of the object to be rated and has a definite number of “points” \ 
to be allotted to each item A rating scale has fewer charac- 
teristics and uses a variety of different means of scaling, some 
of which are quite indefinite. Further, a rating scale may have 
descriptions of various degrees of each trait or characteristic ; 

100 For example, see Psychologtral Bulletin, XXXII (July, i 9 ^S^. 509-10 

lOiM W Richardson and G F Kuder, “Making a RatiDg Scale That Measures,’’ 
Personnel Journal, XII (June. 1933), 36-40 

In the United States Ofiice of Education Bibliography of Research Studies tn Edu 
cation and in the Education Index, the topics are likely to be cross referenced, and 
either topic may include material for both 
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a score card may have general standards or criteria, printed 
> separately, at some length, and describing onl^ a satisfactory 
I or ideal level The score card differs from the check-list pri- 
marily in calling for an evaluation of each aspect rather than 
noting merely its presence or absence. 

The most common application of the score card has been 
in the field of rating school buddings. To illustrate, we may 
use the Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card for High-School Build- 
ings This divides the school plant into seven large divisions, 
such as site, general aspects, service systems, classrooms, etc 
A total of 1,000 points is apportioned to the seven divisions 
according to their judged importance. Each division is then 
broken down into several sub-divisions ; for example, the site 
is divided into. (A) location, (B) nature and condition, and 
(C) size and form These are in turn broken down into still 
smaller aspects, with an indication of the number of points 
allowable for each aspect 

With a moderate amount of training, one can learn what 
constitutes desirable standards on each of these small aspects 
and can rate each part of a building with considerable fair- 
ness. A manual of standards is available for aiding the rater, 
and forms for making field notes have been prepared and are 
commercially available. 

The important features of this procedure are that one re- 
acts to a single unit of the gross situation at a time, he has 
been given mental standards with which he can compare this 
unit, and the number of points that he can allow for this as- 
pect is assigned. If one should go far wrong on a few phases, 
this error of judgment would not invalidate his final outcome 
to any large extent, unless he tended to be wrong in the same 
direction in most of his detailed judgments. The score card 
being discussed provides for 159 separate specific judg- 

16S Publubcd by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

1 C 4 The use of this particular score card for illustration should oot lead to the ini' 
plication that it ts the only one There are a number of score cards for school bulldinga 
of various kutda Different ones deal with eiementary, junior high, and high-school build- 
ings, normal schools and teachers colleges, city and rural school buildings, and the 
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ments , the very number and variety of aspects that are to be 
judged tend to prevent subjective bias in the composite score 
Even with such safeguards, however, the authors caution that 
it is desirable to have at least three individuals score each 
building, and to use their average score. 

As in other cases where measurement utilizes units that are 
essentially subjective and highly variable in what they repre- 
sent, interpretation of the total score presents a problem It 
IS possible to divide up the scale somewhat arbitrarily and 
to suggest that a total score of more than three-fourths of 
the maximum (750-1000 on the Strayer-Engelhardt scales) 
represents a good building, from one-half to three-fourths 
(500-750) a fair building, from one-fourth to one-half, a poor 
building, and below one-fourth of the maximum score, an 
unsatisfactory building. In another place Engelhardt points 
out that a score of 900-1000 represents a “highly satisfactory 
degree of construction and equipment ” A rating of 700-900 
is fairly .satisfactory, but the building should be studied for 
the possibility of improving the parts of it which the score 
vurd shows to be most unsatisfactory. A score of 600-700 
indicates that considerable alteration is needed , buildings re- 
ceiving a score of 500-600 require extensive repairs and re- 
placements in order to be reasonably usable Where a building 
scores below 500, it should be abandoned as soon as possible 
and no funds spent trying to make it more satisfactory, since 
too much money would be required 

It will be seen that the foregoing interpretation rests upon 
the association of certain scores with general judgment and 


administration building References to se/enleen ^uch score cards may be found in 
“School Buildings, Grounds, Equipment, Appanitus, and Supplies,” Bcvtcw of Educa- 
tional RweofcA, n (December, 1932), No 5. see biblioRraphical references, Mos i, s. 
15, 36, 64, 70, 71, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85. 86, IS2, 172, 194, 204 Other references deal 
with standards for these cards Three additional score card** are listed in Henry Lester 
Smith and Leo Martin Chamberlain, A Btbhography of School Butldtn^s, Grounds, and 
Equipment Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vo) IV (January, 
J928>, No 3 Bloomington, Ind Bureau of Cooperative Research Pp. 326 See refer- 
ences, Nos 314, 321, 323 

105 N ^ Engelhard!, A School Building Program for Cities, p 57 Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 96 New York Teachers College, Columbia University, 
IQ18 Pp 130. 
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general experience concerning the buildings, it is, however, 
about the only kind of interpretation which is possible, and 
if confirmed by many years of experience, it is to be regarded 
as altogether satisfactory. Although he agrees in general with 
the above interpretation, T C Holy points out that “it does 
not follow that tw'O buildings scoring 500 each are of equal 
value.” This comes about, of course, because the scores can 
be made up in different ways It should follow, however, if 
the rating scales were ideal, that each of two buildings with 
the same score would yield the same gross amount of satis- 
faction in use, although not necessarily identical in the forms 
of satisfaction 

_The score-card technique has had a number of additional 
applications to subjects closely related to buildings For ex- 
ample, score cards have been prepared for the selection of 
school-building sites, for architectural service and building 
plans,'"’ for school-building utilization,’"'' for the school hous- 
ing program,'^" for structural and housekeeping sanitation,'” 

I6rtl C Holy, “Technics Us-cd in school Iluilding Survo's,” Chapter MI, p in 
“Methfxls and lechnics of I>Jucational Research, fievtcuf oj Educattonal Rt'searth, IV 
(lehruary, 1954) No i 

inrN L Lngelhardt and W B Fedthcr^tonr. ‘‘Store Card for wSe’ection of School 
Sileb," in Amernon School and Vmvtrsity, 19^0-31, \ol III, pp 29-31 Ke\s York 
American School I’libhshinji Corporalum, 1910 

, “Score Card to lie Uhcd in Ihc Selection of School Budding Sites “ New \ork 

Teachers CollcRe, Columbia UnivcrMt}, 1929 Bp 4 

L W Rcc^e, “A Score Card for belccting the Site for a Consolidated School,’ 
■iircruan School Board Journal, LXX fjaniiary, J925.I. 79'8o, Jio 

Robert Earl Iffert, “A Study of School Building Sites in Certain Districts ol 
Allegheny County" Master's thei>i5 rillsburgh I iiiversity of Hittsbuigh, 1927 Pp n8 

lOSZ M Smith, "A Score Card for Evaluating Architectural Service in the Planning 
and Constructing of Rural School Buildings " Indianapolis Slate Department of Public 
Instruction 

George D Strayer. N L Lngelhardt. and F W Hart, “Schoolhoubing Senes" School- 
housing Foim No III, "Checking Chart and Score Card for School Building Plans and 
Specifications" (for Use by State and Local Building Authorities ) Albany, N Y 
C F Miliums and Son, Inc , 1920 

iflO Edgar L Morphet, The Measurement and Interpretatton of School Budding 
VMizatton Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 364 New York Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927 Pp 102 

George D Strayer, N L Engelhardt, and Edgar L Morphet, School Bmldtng Uttltza- 
non Forms New York Teachers College, Columbia Univerbity, 1927 Pp 32 

170 George D Strayer and N L Engelhardt, A Checking List for Administrative 
Policies and Programs Concerned ivtth Schoolhoustng (Tentative Outline) New \ ork 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926 Pp 36. 

171 Walter S Cornell, "A System of Sanitary School Inspection with Graded Stand- 
ards and Exact Ratings of School Buddings," American School Hygiene Association 
Proceedings of Eighth Congress, 191 s, pp 44-9 
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for janitorial services,’” and for school seating.'” These ref- 
erences will indicate the extent to which the device has been 
developed in connection with school housing and educational 
equipment. 

Clark’s score card for the school budget,'” Strayer and 
Engelhardt’s score card for school records and reports,'” 
Proctor’s score card for guidance, Harrington’s score card 
tor the organization of junior high schools,'” and Moehlman’s 
score cards for publicity material and for the parent-teacher 
association,'” illustrate other applications of score cards to 
administrative problems Mort and Hilleboe have prepared a 
score card for elementary-school practices The Committee 
on Revision of Standards for Higher Institutions, of the North 
Central Association, validated a score card for aid in apprais- 
ing colleges The work of the joint Secondary School Stand- 
ards Committee may result in the use of a score card or 
lating scale as an important means in determining the accredit- 
ing of high schools Score cards are also used for rating the 


itjN L Engclhardt, C Vi Reeves, and G F \Vomrath, “Score Card for Public 
bchool Janitorial'Kngmeenng Service ” New York Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1926 rp 6 

17 I C A Anderson, “Tentative Score Card fw Elementary Desks and Seats,” Amert- 
ran ,S(hool Board Journal, LXXIX (July. 1914), 46-7 

17 4 Harold F Clark, “Suggestions for Scoring School Budgets,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXI (October, 1925). 478. 133-4 

17ft George D Strayer and N L Engclhardt. A Score Card and Standards Jor the 
Records and Reports of City S(hoal Systems New York Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1923 Pp 81 

17(1 William M Proctor, “Evaluating Guidance Activities in High Schools,” Vocd' 
ttonal Guidance Magazine, IX (November, 1930) » 58-66 

t77 Harold L Harrington, “A Score Card for the Mechanical Organization of Junior 
High Schools” Doctor’s thesis. University of Michigan, 1931 Pp 292 Also in 
Abstracts of Dissertations and Theses tn Education 1917-^1, pp 70-3 Bureau of Edu- 
cational Reference and Research, Monograph No i Ann Arbor, Mich School of 
Educaticm, University of Michigan, 1932 

178 Arthur B. Moehlman, Public School Relations Chicago Rand, McNally and Co, 
1927, Pp 263 In Chapter XVli, “Appraisal,” Moehlman gives score cards* for the 
annual report, the house organ or teachers bulletin, the home-contact bulletin, and the 
parent-teacher association 

370 Paul R Mort, “Rating Scale for Elementary-School Organization — Development,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXII (October, 1930), 34-49 
180 John Dale Russell, “Measuring Excellence of Institutions of Higher Education.” 
PP 83-9^ in Twenty-Second Annual Conference on Educational Measurements Bulletin 
of the School of Fxiucation. Indiana University XII (December, 1935)* No 1 
Bloomington, Ind Bureau of Codperativr Research Pp 97 bee especially pp 90 91 
i«i See references in footnote 292 
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homes of pupils,’®- and for appraising other institutions and 
community conditions.’®® In this connection, the eader may 
consult the later discussion on “The Appraisal of Educational 
Service.” 

I Score cards in the selection of textbooks Another field in 
which the use of score cards is becoming common is that of 
evaluating textbooks for adoption The selection of textbooks 
constitutes a problem of large importance, not only because 
considerable sums of money are involved, but because the text- 
book is, in the hands of many teachers, a more potent influence 
in determining what is taught than is the course of study which 
has been officially adopted The literature on the selection of 
textbooks is already extensive The field of rating and selec- 
tion is distinct from that of textbook analysis, which was re- 
ferred to in the section, “Documentary Frequency Studies,” 
in Chapter VII, although rating may well include a number of 
the elements revealed by textbook analyses 


Porcivai M Symonds, Dtagnosirtg Persottultly and Condud, pp 5469 New Vork 
The Century Co, 1931 Pp 602 

— , Psychologtcal Dtagnosu in Soaai idjustment, CJiaptrr XIII, “Knvironment 

Scales and lestb," pp 328-32 New York American Book Co , 1934 Pp 362 
See aUo pp 265-77 of the reference »n the foUowmE footnote 

iflaCkorge A LundberR, Socvxl R^starch, Chapter X. "The Meaburenienl of Social 
Institutions,” pp 243-99, and Appendix C, “Tjpe^ of Social Measuring Devices,” pp 
362-6 New York Longmans, Green and Co, 1929 I’p 380 

Ellery Reed, “A Scoring System for the I* valuation of Social Case Work,” Soctal 
Servtrr Review, V (June, 1931), 214-36 

Textbook in American Education, Chapters VII VTIl, XIV, XV, XVI, and 
XVllI Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Fart II 
iUoomington 111 Public School Publishing Co, 1931 

Frank A Jensen, Current Procedure tn Setecting Textbooks Philadelphia' J B Lip- 
pincott Co , 1931 Pp 157 

Florence D Fuller, SrtenUfic Evaluation of Textbooks Boston Houghton Mifflin Co, 
1928 Pp 88 

Bibliographies may be found m the following 91 selected and annotated references 
arc riven in Chapter XVIII of the Thirtieth Y' earhook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, cited in the present footnote Jensen gives an important bibliog 
raphy (pp 151-4) 

The Curriculum Laboratory of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, has issued 
“Bibliography How to Select a Testbook,” Bulletin No 24, 1932 Fp 3 (mimeo- 
graphed) See also “Evaluation of Courses of Study and Textbooks,” Chapter III, m 
“The Cumculuin,” Review of Educattoned Research, IV (April, 1934) 

For current material “Textboiiks” in the Annual Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Education, of the United States Office of Education, and “Textbooks — Rating” and 
“Textbooks— Selection” m the Education Index 
iSBSee for example, Ivan R Waterman and Irving R Melbo, “Evaluation of Spelling 
Textbooks,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (September, 1935), 44-52 Various 
analyses are reported And used as bases for rating 
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To illustrate the content of the textbook score card, attention 
will be focused on one of them Maxwell presents an elab- 
orate score card worked out by Mildred Dawson, for the rating 
of textbooks in language. This covers six pages in print Its 
four main divisions are" I Mechanical features, II. Derivation 
of materials. III Content, IV. Presentation. Each of these is 
Iiroken down into principal and minor subdivisions, making 
m all seventy-five separate aspec ts that are to be rated. The 
“basis of evaluation” is given, such as “Inspection,” “Sampling 
of alternate 50-page groups,” etc. Next, the “Method of 
Evaluation” is given, such as “Rank,” “Rate from Exceptional 
to Poor,” “Number of instances per page,” etc The next col- 
umn on the blank is for recording the points allotted, and 
finally a general rating of A, B, C, or D is given to a book, 
in each division, on the basis of the total ratings in that di- 
vision. Decision is finally made on the basis of the separate 
ratings on each book, rather than on the basis of a numerical 
total score. The score card is accompanied by directions and 
explanations. 

Jensen finds that, of 172 cities studied, about 40 per cent 
use score cards in selecting textbooks, and that the instruments 
are constructed by some one in the local system (textbook 
committee, research bureau, supervisor, etc ) in about two- 
thirds of the cases. Criticisms of the use of score cards in the 
selection of textbooks seem to grow primarily out of the fact 
that there is a strong tendency to set up such instruments with 
a particular set of books in mind, so that the score cards 
actually favor those books and thus result in the selection of 
books which would have been chosen anyway without the use 
of a score card. Score cards prepared by book publishers 
suffer the same criticism in a more pronounced form. A second 

isoC R Maxwell, “The Use of Score Cardi> m EvaluatinR Textbooks,’’ Chapter VIII, 
in The Textbook tn Amertcan Educatwn Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II Bloomington, 111 Public School Publishing Co, 
1931 w 

187 Frink A Jensen, Current Procedure in Selecting Textbooks, Chapter VI, “Devices 
for Evaluating Textbooks,” pn z36>45 Philadelphia J. B Lippincott Co , 1951 
Pp 157 
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basis of criticism is that score cards are rather mechanical and 
overlook a number of the more important psychological ele- 
ments of a textbook which can be evaluated only by actual 
tryouts or general appraisal Whether these are inherent de- 
fects is debatable 

Some further comments on the evaluation of textbooks are 
given in Chapter XIV The increasing use of score cards in this 
and other fields and the two major difficulties just mentioned 
•ndicate that this is an important area in which research of 
considerable significance may be conducted The charac- 
teristics of a satisfactory score card, and the best techniques 
for constructing one, need to be determined They will probably 
be found to vary with the field and purpose 

On the construction of score cards in the field of school 
buildings there is only meager literature Commenting in 1916 
on the Score Card for City School Buildings, Strayer ex- 
plains that it was developed through two years and a summer 
session with five groups of graduate students, and that the 
weights were assigned to the large divisions first, then to sub- 
divisions, and then to the elements, by taking the medians of 
the ratings of 200 graduate students Engelhardt,'*" in com- 
menting upon this same score card, says that it “is constructed 
on the same plan as those utilized during past years in the work 
of agricultural colleges ” He, further, gives statistical evidence 
to the effect that the median rating of three judges correlated 
to the extent of .98 with the median rating of five judges, indi- 
cating that rating by three people was probably satisfactory 
One will find more adequate descriptions by Clark,’®’ 


18 B George D Strayer, “Scare Card foi City School Buildings,” Chapter III, pp 41-51, 
Fifteenth Yearbook of the f^attonal Soctely for the Study of Education, Fart 1 Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, igi6 Pp 172 

189 N L Engelhardt, A School Butldtnt; Program for Cities, pp 546 Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No 96 New York Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1918. Pp 130 

190 Ibid , p 60 

191 Harold F Clark, “Measuring the Budgetary Procedure of a School Sybtem,” 
pp ao-7, in the Eleventh Conference on Educational Measurements Bulletin of the 
S^ool of Education, Indiana University, 1 (January, 192s), No 3 Bloomington, Ind 
Bureau of Codperative Research Pp 141 See also the American School Board fowzal, 
LXVin (June, 1024), 47*8. 133-4 
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Senska,’’’- Cox,’”'* and Marye,’®* other suggestions on con- 
struction may be gleaned from certain references already 
given 

Underlying assumptions Two principles, on which appraisal 
instruments are based, represent fundamental assumptions 
First, it is assumed that better judgment can be secured on the 
significant aspects of an object (or situation) by centering 
attention on one aspect at a time This is a principle which is 
substantiated by common experience, in so far as we are think- 
ing of the vividness of a single element in the focus of atten- 
tion, in contrast to its clearness when attention is spread 
indifferently over a group of undifferentiated elements. There 
are other aspects of the premise, however, which are not so 
definitely established. Question arises concerning the isolation 
of elements which are the crucial ones It is not difficult to pick 
out certain aspects of any phenomenon (object or situation) 
and concentrate upon them, but practical workers who have 
developed good judgment concerning complex situations are 
likely to have a feeling that the aspects selected by the makers 
of observation and appraisal schedules omit certain intangibles 
that are crucial The question is important , it will undoubtedly 
be answered more satisfactorily as our research advances and 
becomes increasingly refined 

The second fundamental assumption involved in all of the 
instruments which yield a general total or composite rating 
is that general value can be approximated by a summation 
of the values of parts. Even granting that the first question 
has been satisfactorily answered, and that all of the really 

102 N M Senska, “Making a Dclailed Score Card for Grading Student Teachers,” 
Educational Admtmstratwn and Supervmon, XI (March, 1925). 191-201 

103 Rose M Cox, “The Development of Score Cards for Evaluating Silent Reading 

Lessons m the Intermediate Grades,” Teachers College Journal (Indiana State Teachers 
College, Muncie), III (July. 1952), Also, her Doctor's thesis, at Indiana 

University, “The Development of Score Cards for Evaluating Silent Reading Lessons in 
the Intermediate Grades,” 1929 Tp 344 

104 Mary E Marye, “A Form for Rating Textbooks in English Composition Prepared 
for the 9th and loth Grades,” School Revtew, XXXVTII (February, 1930), 124*37 
Describ^ briefly in “Special Methods on the Kij^ School Level,” Revtew of Educa- 
tional Research, 11 (February, 2932), 36'? Also her Master’s thesis at the University 
of Chicago m 1928, “The Construction of a Rating Form for Evaluating Composition 
Textbooks ” Pp 27s 
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Mgnificant aspects have been included in the rating, there is 
still room for question that any mathematical functions (such 
as a weighted sum) of these separate ratings will yield a rela- 
tive value that corresponds well with one’s reaction to the 
object or situation as a whole. We have involved here the 
question of atomistic and organic conceptions in analysis,^'’’' 
and the challenges raised by Gestalt psychology as to whether 
something is not lost when a complex whole is divided into 
parts — at least some element of pattern Perhaps this element 
could be restored if the proper method of recombining ele- 
mental aspects could be discovered, so far we have been con- 
tent with thinking of the problem in terms of weighted 
summation, which may prove too simple an approach This sec- 
ond question also forces a new interpretation of the first one, 
for the aspects (elements) must be significant not only when 
viewed independently but when viewed in the light of their 
contribution to the picture as a whole 

From the practical standpoint, these questions are not so 
acute. In the first place, improvements in practice or in ob- 
jects (such as school buildings) are for the most part made in 
terms of details. We give attention to one relatively small area 
at a time and seek to improve it. The use of appraisal instru- 
ments is in line with this normal procedure. In the second 
place, the instruments are not likely to be applied at any one 
lime to the appraisal of objects or practices which vary funda- 
mentally. That is, a score card for buildings would not be 
applied to some experimental building that was constructed to 
suit an entirely special philosophy of education, or that was 
built on some new theory of building construction which sought 
to make an epochal advance. Appraisal instruments are clearly 
not adapted to the evaluation of fundamentally different 
things, unless they are specially constructed for that purpose. 

195 Ernest R Mowrer, Domestic Discord, Chapter II, “Case-Work and the Atomistic 
Cooception/’ pp 14-23 Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp 277 

Ita Raymond Holder Wheeler, “Postulates for a Theory of Education II, a 
ICetliodology for Educational Research,** Journal of Eduatticnal Rtstarck, XXIX (No> 
TCinber, 193s). i 87 ' 9 S 
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In the third place, it is possible to include in any schedule 
elements of varying generality, some very detailed, some ratho' 
broad, so that a hierarchy of levels is represented. The questicai 
of losing elements of organization or pattern through dividing 
things is thus met, at least in part. Perhaps more attention 
to this practical possibility should be given in the construction 
of schedules. It 'will, of course, be recognized that even without 
giving it specific attention there is little equality of generality 
in the items which are included , this is probably to be regarded 
as an asset In the fourth place, it is probable that administra- 
tive action will always be tempered by general opinion and 
common sense — sometimes to the exasperation of the technical 
research worker, but not always to the detriment of education. 
As long as these elements of general judgment will enter into 
practical decisions, the extent to which they may be lacking 
in the instruments is not serious, though such a lack does tend 
to discredit the contributions of research in the eyes of the 
practical worker 

The foregoing remarks concerning the practical situation 
have no implication of the ideal situation But we must always 
temporize ideals with practical considerations Perhaps an ideal 
instrument would be so cumbersome and expensive of eSort 
and time that its use would not be warranted. Possibly a com- 
bination of ratings and general judgment will ultimately be 
found to be more desirable than the scientist’s dream of a per- 
fect instrument. After all, appraisal schedules are normative 
instruments ; they reflect general tendencies, tempered by the 
superior and by the inferior, but they represent in the main 
the things we are most used to Differences in objects or prac- 
tices which involve questions of changing philosophies and 
points of view must be evaluated by other means — ^principally 
by human beings giving their best attention directly to the 
consideration of requirements and consequences. The problem 
of human values may be studied scientifically, but it can never 
be supplanted by science without our having surrendered our 
prerogatives as human beings. 
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B. Appraisal procedures which are relatively objective. 
This IS the second division concerned with appraisal proce- 
dures. Two groups of studies will be discussed, namely, those 
employing index numbers, and school surveys A third topic 
is concerned with the selection of aspects of educational insti- 
tutions for indicating quality of service 
In referring to these procedures as relatively objective, one 
should not lose sight of the fact that they are based on judg- 
ments or human values That is, if an index number is to repre- 
sent worth or quality, it must contain those elements which 
human beings have come to regard as valuable The selec- 
tion of these elements, and the securing of quantitative meas- 
ures of them, are critical steps in index-number work. Again 
in the school survey, it is necessary to devote considerable 
attention to the discovery of the vital problems in a school 
system, and to the identification of the factors which are con- 
tributing to these. Such steps require judgment — aided by such 
objective evidence as is obtainable, but initially and finally it 
is judgment that must be relied upon The procedures are con- 
cerned with objective data only in an immediate sense 
Index numbers In the desire to make complex comparisons 
as objective as possible, educators have often turned to the use 
of index numbers These represent a particular form of an- 
alyzing quantitative data which can be gathered by one means 
or another, usually from available reports. In the typical case, 
index numbers do not depend for their basic figures on judg- 
ment at all , after the characteristics which are to be reflected 
in the index number and their respective weighting have been 
decided upon, the rest of the procedure is usually objective 
An index number is essentially an average. It combines in 
one figure the a^verage^of^a number of di fferent factorsT ^riable 
elements) . It is^ however, an average of ratios, each of the fac- 
tors being expressed as a per cent of its value at some other 
time (or perhaps at some other place) The technique is, there- 
fore, applicable whenever it is desired to represent in a single 
EgureTh^'average slatus of a number of factors, each expressed 
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as a variation from a particular set of values that has been 
accepted as a base. The selection of a ba.se year or a base 
locality, with its attendant value for each factor, though not 
entirely without effect on the comparisons, is not a crucial 
problem and may be done arbitrarily to suit convenience. 

Index numbers have been applied to a number of phases of 
education, most of which are administrative Most ambitious 
of these applications have been the attempts to rate the educa- 
tional activities of the various states. First among these was 
d study by Ayres in 1912,'''" which received little publicity. 
In 1920, however, .Ayres published his Index Number for State 
School SystemsN^ which became widely known and much dis- 
cussed. This publication showed the standing of each of the 
stales in terms of the index number, for 1890, 1900, 1910, and 
1918 Indexes for the United States as a whole were printed 
for each of the forty-eight years from 1871 to 1918 The index 
was based upon ten items of information taken from the sta- 
tistical reports of the United States Office of Education These 
Items, or factors, read “Per cent of school population attend- 
ing school daily,” “Average number of days schools were kept 
open,” “Average expenditure per child in average attendance,” 
“Expenditure per teacher employed, for salaries,” etc 

Phillips has made an extension of the Ayres index,'"'’ carry- 
ing it forward, modifying it slightly, and offering supple- 
mentary data. Schrammel prepared a third index number for 
the states.'”" In addition to these state index numbers, there 
have been at least three others prepared for cities, and four 

107 L P AjTCis, A Comparattiy Study of the Publti School Systems tn the Forty~ 

1 tfikt States New York Rubbell Sdpe Foundation. 1912 Pp 31 

JOS L P Ayres, An Index Humber for State School Systems New York Russel) Sage 
tuundalion, 1920 Pp 70 

100 Frank Jit Phillips, "Educational Rank of the States, 1930,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXIV {.February through May, 1912) (Also available as a forty-t 
pa^e reprint, from the author Washington, D C) Lariier articles "Educational Rank 
of the Stales, 1924," imertcan School Board Journal, LXXll (April, 1926), 47, 141, 
aud "Fducational Ranking of the Stales by Two Methods,” Ar/ietuan School Board 

Journal, LVIX (December, 1924), 47-9 This earliest senes is available as a 32 -P«ge 

publication from the Bruce P\iblishing Co, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1925 

dOuDenry E Schrammel, The OrgamzaUon of State Departments of Eduiation, Chap' 
ter IX, "Ranking of States According to Fducational Achievements,” pp its* 34 « 
Bureau of Educational Research Monographs No 6 Columbus, Ohio Ohio State Uiki- 
versity Pness, 1926 
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for counties This whole field has been excellently reviewed 
and summarizd by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, with a bibliography of 47 references 
added The same publication contains data for the states on 
five factors selected by the Research Division, which refrains 
from combining these into a single index because it does not 
wish to decide on the relative weighting of each factor An 
index number for higher education in the various states, based 
on eight factors, has been prepared by Chamberlain and 
Meece.^”'* Private and public education are considered sep- 
arately and jointly. 

Numerous other series of data for states have been pub- 
lished, in ratio form, but it is not appropriate to regard every 
series of ratios as index numbers For example, one may calcu- 
late and perhaps plot on a graph trends showing the change in 
school enrolment and the change in school-building con- 
struction during the last ten or twenty years, expressing each 
of these series in terms of per cent of the initial year values 
But such series are simply figures turned into per cents , they 
constitute single elements that might, along with a number of 
other such elements, enter into an index number. An index 
number is an average of a number of such series, taken at any 
desired points (such as years, or places) Thus, Witham, who 
used only holding power of the schools,^'’^ and Sias, who used 
only the average number of days of attendance for each child 
of school age.^”” as indexes of the efficiency of state school 

201 “Estimating State School Efficiency/’ Research Bulletin of the National Educa^ 
tion Association. X (May, 1912), 104-12 

See also, for some additional refprencci> Frank L Shaw, State School RtpoHs, pp 
103-7 Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 242 New York Teachers Col- 
fegc, Columbia University, 1936 Pp 142 

202 Leo M Chamberlain and L E Meece, State Performance tn Higher Education 
Bulletin of the Hureau of Schcxil Service, V (March. 1933), No 3 Lexington, Ky 
University of Kentucky Pp 37 

208 See for illustration, “The Nation’s School Budding Needs/* Research Bulletin of 
ik€ National Education Association, XIII (January, < 935 ) , No. i Figure II on p 7, 
and Figure VII on p 27 

204 Ernest C Wjtham, ‘'Index of Holding Power,*' American Educational Digest. 
XLVl (August, 1927'), 548-51 

— - — , “Public School Progress of the States,” American School Board Journal, 
LXXV (October, 1927), 37-9 

209 A B bias, “The Financing of a State School System ” Doctor's thesis, Stanford 
University, 1926 
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systems, cannot appropriately be said to have employed index 
numbers in their analyses.^®" 

Again, an index number is based on a sampling of items 
rather than on totals which are complete Thus the total ex- 
penditures for school systems, although representing a di- 
versity of elements, are not an appropriate basis for index num- 
bers because they are complete, rather than being a sampling 
of costs. Such totals may be expressed as ratios and called 
indexes, and they may be of great value,^®’ but they he outside 
the strict limits of the present category In some cases it is not 
readily possible to determine whether an index should be re- 
garded as truly an index number or not. 

It may be appropriate to call attention to certain index num- 
bers which have been devised in the field of sociology to meas- 
ure changes in complex social conditions These are referred 
to in the footnote 

Index numbers were originally constructed to measure 
changes in prices of commodities Although such indexes do not 
serve directly the purpose of rating, they make possible critical 
comparisons which are closely associated with appraisal There 
have been a number of price indexes constructed in the field 
of education Notable among these were three series of index 
numbers prepared by H. F Clark and associates, dealing 


200 For definitions of index numbers, see Irving Fisher, The oj Index Tfnm- 

hers. Chapter 1 , ‘'Introduction,’' pp i-io Boston Houghton MiRlm Co, 1922 and 1927. 
I’P 538 

Also, WiHford I King, Index Numbers Elucidated, Chapter III, “The Nature of 
Index Numbers,” pp 46-9 New York Longmans. Green and C-o , 1930 Pp 226 See 
the comments of All>n A Young, Handbook oj Mathcmatual edited by H L. 

Hielz, p 181 Boston Houghton Miffltn Co, 1924 Pp Z2i 

For example, see John K Norton, The AhtUty oj the States to Support Eduratton. 
Washington National Education Asbuciafion. 1926 Pp 88 

208 George A Lundberg, Soctal Researck New “Vork Longmans, Green and Co, 1929. 
Pp 380 In Appendix C, p 362, the following are listed 
I M Rubinow. “A Dependency Index for New Vork City,” American Etonomic 
Review, VIII (December, 1018), 713-40 

F. S Chapin, “Dependence Indexe:* for Minneapolis A New Method in Seasonal and 
Cyclical Analysis,” Soctal Forces, V (December, 1926), 21S-24 
R G Hurhn, “Indexes of Family Case Work Loads,” The Survey, LIX (Februarr. 
i 9 aS)f 634-S 
See also footnote 288 

20fi The preparation and use of these three senes are described in the following publi- 
cation Hamid F. Qork, Index Numbers tn School Admimstratson Bulletin of the School 
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with the cost of school supplies/'” the price (interest rate) for 
school bonds,"" and the cost of school buildings The latter 
field has also been worked on by others/" the most outstand- 
ing study being that by Burgess-'* The cost of equipping new 
buildings has been studied by Loomis/''* utilizing index num- 
bers Davis employed an index-number technique to study the 
increasing cost of operating school buildings 
These data on educational building costs may be supple- 
mented by figures on general building costs The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics gives index numbers on the cost of 
building materials and rates of union labor Other figures 

of Ltlucation, fndMna Univ^rbt{>, III (January, 19^7) So ? Bloominfffon, Jnd 
Bureau of Cooperative Research, Augubt 192S Pp js 

See also, by the same author “ImJe-t Num)>ers m FduraMoiial Work." Teathtrs ( ol- 
Uge Record, XXX (February, 1929), 451-60, and "Index Numbers of Costs in Lduca- 
lioh," March-May, 1929 

210 Harold F Clark and John Ciuy Fowlkes. “Index Numbers for School Supply 
Prices” Appeared monthly in the Kattons S<hools from September J92S (\ol II) to 
December, 1929 (\ol IV) and was then combined v.iih the index of ‘^chool-bulldlnK 
costs, being discontinued with the March, 1910, issue (\ul V) 

2J1 Harold F Clark, “Index of School-Bond Prices” Appeared monthly m the 
American School Board Journal from January 1938 (Vol LXXVl) to November, 1931 
(Vol LXXXIII) 

212 Harold F Clark This series began as ‘School Building Cost Index' in Amcncan 
Educatton Digest, XLVIII (December, 1928), 28 Continued as “School Building 
Index" in School Executives Magaztnt from January to August, 1929 (Vol XLVIII), 
continued with Oscar K Buros, ;omt author, as “Index ol School Building Prices,” In 
Ihe same magazine, September to December, 1929 (\ol XLIX), then combined with 
the index 0/ school supply prices in the Nations Schools from January to March, 1930 
(Vol V) 

218 T C Holy and VJ Arnold, “School Building Expenditures in Relation to 
School Building Costs," American School Board Journal. LXXXV (July, 1932), 41-2 
A C Monahan, “notes," American School Board Journal, LXIX ((Xtober, 1924), 64, 
LXXI (September, 1925), 65, and LXXXIII (August, i93i)» 74 

2\A Randolph W Burgess, Trends oj School Costs New York Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1920 Pp 142 Chapter V traces building costs from 1841 to 1920, in terms of 
index numbers 

Also given in part in the following “Eighty year Fluctuations in the Cost of American 
School Buildings," American. School Board Journal, LXII (January, 1921), 57-8, also 
in Proceedings and Addresses of the Nattonai Education Association, LVIII (1920), 329- 
30, also in School Life, V (August 15. 1920), 11-12 

6 Arthur K Loomis, The Technique of Estimating School Equipment Costs Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No 208 New York Teachers College, Columbia 
University, r926 Pp 112 Also, School Equipment Costs Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1926 Pp 259 

Sfi6 Harvey H Davjs, “An Index of School Plant Operation Costs," American School 
Board Journal, LXXIll (July, 1926), 53 

217 Bulletin No 493 (see footnote 221), p 243, gives index numbers on “Changes 
in Buying Power of the Dollar" from 1913 to 1928, for lumber, brick, cement, steel, 
paint materials, and other building materials, separately and combined 

318 “Index Numbers of Wages Per Hour, 1840 to 1932 (Exclusive of Agriculture)," 
Monthly Labor Review, XXXVII (September, 1933), 632 
F^ach issue of the magazine usually carries some data on wage rates and hours See 
also the U S Department of Commerce Statistical Abstract of the United States 
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and indexes are also available. Chawner refers to a number 
of such indexes, setting forth certain cautions that should be 
observed in their use. 

I Index numbers of economic conditions. The U S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics calculates three series of general index 
numbers which are of basic importance They cover the cost 
of living, wholesale prices, and retail prices. The index numbers 
dealing with cost of living are perhaps the most widely 
known in educational circles They extend back to 1913, by 
months, and are available separately for each of six groups of 
commodities, namely, food, clothing, housing, fuel and light, 
house furnishings, and miscellaneous They are also available 
separately for a number of individual cities 

The series on monthly wholesale prices extend back to 
1890, in considerable detail, and are available as annual aver- 
ages back to i8or Other early index numbers of wholesale 

prices are referred to by Warren and Pearson, who have 

calculated their own series running back to 1786.'-’ Index 
numbers of wholesale prices are sometimes supplemented by 

ilK Lowell J Chawner, “Construction Co‘vt Indexes as Influenced by Technological 
Change rfnd Other I’actorb,” Journal oj the ‘\mtrnan Slattstieal Association, XXX 
(ISeptcmber, 1935), 561-76 

2iiJ Cotot-of-living index numbers are given m various publications of the Bureau of 
Laoor htati^tics (Washington, I) C ) Current values appear semi-annually in a 
pamphlet, “Changes in Cost of Living,” which started July 15, 1935 I’revious, to that 
time (back to 1922) they were added twice a year (June and December) to the monthly 

pamphlet on retail prices rrcvious to that, to 1927, they were compiled monthly 

They are published at irregular intervals m the Monthly Labor Review The basis for 
calculating cost-of living index numbers was given in “Cost of Living in the U S 
Hulleim oj the V S Bureau oj Labor ^tatistirs. No ,357, May, 2924 J'p 466 This 
method has recently been modified, as described in Faith M Williams, Margaret H 
Hogg and Ewan Clague “Revision of Index of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners 
and Lower-Salaried Workers,” Monthly Labor Review. XLl (September, 1935), 819-37 

221 The wholesale index numbers appear currently in a monthly pamphlet entitled, 
^'Wholesale Prices" Beginning in January. i9t2. wetkiy index numbers were calculated 
For earlier data, and method of calculating the index number, see “Wholesale Prices, 
1913-1928," Bulletin oj the V S Bureau of Labor Statistics, No 493, August, 1929 
Pp 457 This is supplemented by later annual bulletins No 521 for 1929, No 543 for 
J930, No 572 for J931 These wholesale index numbers also appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review Bulletins No 284 (t92iL and No 453 (1928), also deal with index 
numbers of wholesale prices, both are now out of print 

222 George F Warren and Frank A Pearson, “A Monthly Index Number of Who'e- 
sale Prices in the United States for 135 Years," Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ctatt<0, XXVI (March, igat supplement), 244-9 

223 George F Warren and Frank A Pearson, Prices, pp, 25-7. New York John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc , 1933 Fp 386 

One may be interested in critical comment* by Tucker, op ett , (footnote 225) 
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the publishing of their reciprocals, which reflect the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Various authors, King,®-^ and Tucker ,^2'' 
for example, have pointed out that such indexes do not prop- 
erly represent changes in the general price level 

The series of index numbers of retail prices "" (which are 
practically confined to food, at present) go back to 1890 They 
are calculated monthly and are available separately for 
several food groups and for a number of cities Data on the 
cost of coal, gas, and electricity are also secured and are 
usually published with the retail-price index of food. A new, 
general-purpose index of retail prices was projected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during 1935-^6, its appearance 
being scheduled for late in 1936 

The National Industrial Conference Board has prepared its 
own series of index numbers on the cost of living,--^ which 
date from 1914. Differences between these and the index num- 
bers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have been analyzed 
Paul Douglas has aitically examined some of the index 
numbers of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and has pre- 

224 VVillford I King, Jndfx Numbers Eluctdaitd, Chapter VIII, “Measuring the Pur- 
chasing PowA of Money,” pp 189218 New \ork Longmans, Green and Co, 1930 
Fp 226 

226 Rufus S Tucker, “Gold, Prices and Prosperity No Statistical Basis for the 
Commodity Dollar,” Tht Annaltst, XLll (December i, 1933). 707-9 

226 Index numbers for retail prices arc given in a monthly pamphlet entitled, “Retail 
Prices” Before March, 1932, this Lore the title, “Price*' Wholesale and Retail” The 
Monthly Labor Eevtew also carries these index numbers For a detailed recapitulation see 
the Bulletin of the United Stales Bureau of Labor Slattsttrs No 495 (August, 1929) 
Pp 2ig This bulletin also describes the method of gathering and analysing data foi 
the index numbers, pp 11-3 

Other descriptions of gathering data and calculating indexes are given in “Methods 
of Procuring and Computing Statistical Information of the Bureau of Labor Statistics,” 
Bulletin of the U S Bureau of Labor Staltfttcs, No 326, 1923 Pp 54 

227 Basic figures and the method of calculating are given m The Cost of Living in 

the United States, New York The National Industrial Conference Board, 

247 Park Avenue 1931. Pp 170 Recent figures are given in the supplement to the 
Conference Board Service Letter in March of each year Other data appear in the 
monthly Conference Board Bulletin incident to articles 

228 Clma B Carr, “Cost of Living Statistics of the United States Bureau of Labor 
and the National Industrial Conference Board — Comparison of Methods Used in the 
Collection and Cnniputation of Cost of Living Figures,” Journal of the American Statis- 
Ucfd Association, XIX (December, 1924). 484*507 See also chapters in the preceding 
reference, and in the one next following 

220 Paul H Douglas, Real Wages in the V S , 1890-1926 Publications of the 
iaclc Foundation for Economic Research, No 9 Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 1930 
Fp 68^. He discusses the construction of several sets of index numbers, presents some, 
and gives his own senes of wholesale price numbers (p. 60), as well as others. 
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pared a revised set for the cost of living, together with index 
numbers for wages, and real wages. 

Index numbers of business activity are too numerous and 
varied to be reviewed Mention will be made here of only a 
few, together with sources of many others Under the direc- 
tion of Leonard P Ayres, the Cleveland Trust Company has 
published two series known as “American Business Activity 
Since 1790,” (February, 1932), and “Business Activity and 
Four Price Series,” (March, 1932) These are maintained cur- 
rently by the Cleveland Trust Company's monthly Bunness 
Bulletin. The index of business activity, like other similarly 
constructed series, represents a special form of index number, 
in which variations are taken not from a fixed base but from 
a variable estimated “normal’’ as the base 

Six important business indexes are given by Leong,-" for 
the years 1919-34, and other important series are referred to 
in his article Whelden also gives an index of business 
activity for 1919-34 The U S Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 
lishes monthly index numbers of employment and payrolls 
The survey of spendable money income, published periodically 
m Sales Management,-^' gives an “index number” in addition 

Listb of current index nuroljcrs arc given m the following nfcrcnces 
Fredenck. E Croxton and Dudley J Cowden, Practnal Pusines^ Stattsttes, pp 397-404 
New "lork Fretilice-HalJ, Inc. 19^4 Pp X29 Ve aJio the entirety of Chapter XVIII 
Irving Fisher, 1 he Makm^ of Index Numbers, pp 436-7 B(>;»ton Houghton Mifllin 
Co , 3d cd , rev , 19,1 I’p S3S 

U S Bureau of Labor Statistics, Index Numbers of Wholesale Pnees f« the United 
States and Foreign Countries, pp 11575 Bulletin No 264, 1921 Pp 350 o p (Re- 
vision of Bulletin 17, o p ) 

231 Y S L€ong, “Indexes of the Physical Volume Production of Producers’ Goods, 
Consumers' Goods, Durable (»oods. and Iransient GotwJs, Journal of the Ameruan 
Stattshcal Association, XXX (June, 1955), 361-76 An index of manufactures, and one 
for consumers' goods excluding automobiles, are included in the article 

232 C H Whelden, Jr , “An Index of Business Activity — Manufacturing Values and 
Payrolls,’’ Harvard Business Review, XllI (Summer. iq 3 S), S03-12 
23 4 “Employment and Payrolls,” monthly publication of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Began in July, 1923, as ‘Employment in Selected Industries’’, title 
has varied 

Lewis E Talbert and Alice Olenin, “Revised Indexes of Factory Flmployment and 
Pay Rolls, 1919 to 1933,” Bulletin of the V S Bureau of Labor Statistics, No 610, 
*935 Pp 106 

See also Real Wages, by Douglds, previously cited (footnote 229), especially p 205, 
and l^ts II-IV, including the appendices 

234 trough 1930, contained in Section II of the Annual Reference Number of Salts 
Management Beginning in October 31, 1931 (Vol XXIX) the “Survey of Spending 
Power” became a part of the regular numbers, and has appeared in April 10, 1933 
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to many other valuable population and commercial data for 
states, counties, and cities of 10,000 population A number of 
important economic indexes are given in the publications ol 
the National Bureau of Economic Research.-'*^ 

Many indexes of current conditions are available in peri- 
odicals, especially the following weekly numbers of The 
Annalist, the monthly Federal Reserve Bulletin of the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington, the Bulletin of the National 
City Bank of New York, the Monthly Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, the Harvard Review of Economic 
Statistics, the Standatd Statistical Bulletin, and the Survey of 
Current Business (published since 1921, by the U S Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) 

2 Educational applications These various index numbers 
of economic conditions have been used in a variety of research 
studies in education, both as patterns of analysis and as direct 
sources of information Mention has already been made that 
Phillips modified the Ayres’ Index Number of State School 
Systems , this was done by “deflating” the financial items ac- 
cording to variations in the index of the cost of living. The 
United States cost-oMiving index numbers have also been used 
rather widely to account in part for the increasing costs of 
education since 1900, in fact, almost half of the increase in 
expenditures for education from 1900 to 1930 has been attrib- 
uted to the decreased purchasing power of the dollar during 
this period Another type of comparison is that between the 
increase in expenditures for education and the increases in 

(Vol XXXIl), by states only for April 30, 1934 (Vol XXXIV), and by counties 
and cities again in April 10, 1935 (Vol XXXV'I) Sec corresponding numbers /or later 
years The 1931 number carried a cost-of living index for each city in the U S over 
10,000 population Address of pubiii>her Sales Management, Inc , 420 Lexington Ave , 
New York 

2515 See for example, Frederick C Mills, Economic Tendencies in tkc United States 
i^pects of Pre-War and Postwar Changes No 21 of the National Bureau Scries The 
,i<«ationa! Bureau of Economic Research, 51 Madivon Ave, N Y, 1932 Pp 6^9 Covers 
the thirty-year period, 1899-1929 Of sec W I King and Lilhan f-pslein, The /VationaC 
Income and Us Purchasing Power, 1930 Fp 394 Current information is contained m 
the National Bureau of Economic Research Bulletin, published five times a year 

236 “Facts on School Costs,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Association,. 
X (November, 1932), 223-4 A criticism of this conclusion has been given by Nelson B 
Henry, “Index Numbers and the Cost of behoofs,” A^nertcan School Board Journalp 
LXIX (July. 1924) S8 
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various indexes of industrial production and business activity. 

Index numbers for the cost of living have been used to 
show variations in purchasing power of teachers’ salaries. 
Several cost-of-living index numbers have been constructed 
especially for teachers to reflect variations in costs from year 
to year or from place to place For example, the report of the 
Committee on the Economic Status of the Teacher reviews 
the construction of special index numbers for the cost of living 
of teachers by four earlier writers and then constructs one of 
its own for the years 1928-34 Such studies are of basic 
importance in building salary schedules or in meeting the 
arguments of unfriendly groups Harry made a study of 
differences in the cost of living of teachers in different parts 
of New York This study was repeated in Ohio, and the index 
number was included as one of the factors recommended for 
use in the distribution of state school money Other studies 
may be found by consulting the topics, “Index Numbers,” and 
"Cost and Standard of Liv'ing,” in the Education Index. 

Preparation and use of index numbers The objective char- 
acter of the data utilized in the index number, and of the re- 
sulting series of figures, should not obscure the fact that the 
components of the index number may not, individually or in 
the aggregate, provide an adequate representation of the char- 


-'ST The studies in the ftiJlotMiig volume may be latere-stinK as illu'strdtions of tcch- 
iiiQue in eilinidlinjT costs of living ^landartls of Living A Compilation of Budgetary 
ijtudies Bulletin No 7 (revii«l edition) Washington Bureau of Applied Economics, 
Inc , 1920 J’p 156 o p 

-’IS T C Holy, “Cost of-Living Indexes for Teacber^' Salaries,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, XII (February 8, 1933), 42-5 

F K ShuttJeworth, “Doliar and Real Incomes of Public School Teachers and of 
Wage Workers, 1889-1890 to 1934-35.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXI (February, 1935), 81-96 

See also Paul Douglat,, footnote 229 

-39 “The 'leachcr’ss Economic Position,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, XIII (September, i93S), Chapter VII, pp 222^42 bee also circular No i, 
January, 1933. of the Lducattanal Research Service of the National Education Associa- 
tion, on “Estimating Changes in Teachers’ Cost of Living” 

240 David P Harry, Cost of Living of Teachers in the State of New York Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No 320 New York Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1928 Pp 184 

Equalizing Educational Opportunity m Ohio, A. Preliminary Report of a Survey 
of Stale and Local Support of Public Schools ta Ohio, prepared under the direction of 
Paul R Mort Ihe Ohio School Survey Commission, Columbus, Ohio. November i, 1932. 
See pp 39-40 and i47-9> 
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acter which one is seeking to index. The comments on “Under- 
lying Assumptions,” made in the preceding section, apply with 
equal force to index numbers. The Research Division of the 
National Education Association makes the following pertinent 
comments concerning the use of index numbers for rating 
school systems • 

As purely objective measures of school efficiency which can com- 
mand universal acquiescence, none of the studies can be said to have 
succeeded Statistical criteria for the measurement of state school effi- 
ciency possess the great advantage of definiteness, appeal to the public, 
and ease of recurrent application But precisely because of these al- 
luring advantages certain dangers lurk in placing exclusive reliance on 
them and in hasty or uncritical interpretation of the comparative sta- 
tistics which quantitative criteria develop Before it is possible to 
derive and to make proper use of quantitative criteria, the following 
difficulties must be faced and overcome 

1 The data from which the criteria are computed must be com- 
parable [That IS, they must be uniformly defined and gathered from 
all states This is at present far from the case ] 

2 Every quantitative criterion to be used must possess a demon- 
strable relationship to the efficiency of the schools It must be 
possible to show (either logically or statistically, and preferably both) 
that these factors are directly and intimately associated with school 
efficiency Therefore, the selection of a given criterion merely be- 
cause the data upon it are easily available, creates a second chance for 
error 

3 The relative weight of different factors in affecting school effi- 
ciency must be known The practice of averaging a number of 
different factors to secure a single measure of school efficiency is based 
on the doubtful assumption that all factors considered are of equal 
importance 

Results of such ratings should be cautiously interpreted, . 
[andl such ratings should be supplemented by such other estimates 
of school efficiency as are available 

The foregoing requirements and other criteria can be 
summed up under the two general requirements for all re- 
search , namely, that the data must represent the concept (the 
problem) which one is studying, and they must represent the 

242 ‘‘Difficulties Involved in Statistical Aiialysi>,” p. 109 in “Estimating State School 
Efiiciencyr” Reseoreh Bullettn of iht Nattonal ^uciUion Assoesatum, X (May, 1^32), 
No 3 
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conditions in the field. One has first to select factors (items) 
for has index number which will represent as faithfully and 
completely as possible the general chaiacterislic which he 
desires to study. In the field of economics, selecting items 
which represent wholesale prices does not involve any diffi- 
culty, since anything sold at wholesale would answer the pur- 
pose However, selecting items to represent more complex, 
specialized concepts, such as cost of living, general business 
conditions, or the efficiency of school systems, calls for a 
thoughtful analysis of the concept 
Proper weighting is a second element in representing the 
characteristic one desires to study. In the field of price indexes, 
one may weight by the quantity sold, and there can be little 
argument.-*^ In indexes for more complex characteristics, such as 
business activity or the efficiency of school systems, the problem 
becomes important, and generally it must rest on judgment 
after a careful analysis. There is a somewhat prevalent mis- 
conception that when one uses data as they are collected, the 
data are not weighted. They have, however, a natural weight- 
ing which is just as real (and may be just as wrong for a 
certain purpose) as any artificial weighting that might be as- 
signed. On the other hand, workers will frequently reduce all 
of the factors to equal weighting, usually with the thought 
that they have thereby relieved themselves of all responsibility 
for judgment and made their work perfectly objective. But 
equal weighting may be less justifiable than natural weighting 
or some other arbitrary weighting. The problem is primarily 
one of judgment, barring the extensive research which might 
remove judgment another step, and must be faced as such. 


24a A question may arihe as to whether to weight by the quantities in the base or in 
the given year Certain formulas use a combination of the two Exact weighting is not 
however regarded as important Sec Irving Fisher, The Maktnfi 0} Index Numbers Pub- 
licationb of the Pollack Foundatiixi for Economic Research, No x, pp 328, 346-8 
433, 447-9 (Third edition, revised) Boalon Houghton Mifflin Co, 1927 (2d printing 
December, 1931) Pp S38 

244 Ir, Kelley, Interpretatton of EducattomU Measurements, pp 66-74 Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N Y ‘ World Book Co, 1937 Pp- 363 

Douglas E Scales and t R NoCfsinger, ‘‘Factors Which Determine the Efiectivenes.' 
of Weighting,” Journal of Educational Research^ XXIV (November, 1931), 280-5 
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To have one’s data truly representative of the field condi- 
tions, the measures must be uniformly (and carefully) defined 
For example, such an apparently simple thing as “one day of 
attendance” varies a great deal in its concept from one school 
system to another Phillips gives an illuminating discussion of 
this difficulty Again, the field must be properly sampled'”" 
That IS, items or sources which are closely representative of 
other items or sources in the field must be gathered In the 
case of the forty-eight states, all can be included, and the only 
sampling involved is that in the initial selection of items to 
represent the concept, and perhaps in the further definitions of 
these factors in field terms In the case of prices, one cannot 
gather data on all of the prices of any single commodity in 
every city and village in the United States, so he resorts to 
sampling of the field and gathers data from a certain number 
of cities which he believes will also represent other cities 

The problem of putting the data together and performing 
the statistical calculations, after the above aspects have been 
given due attention, is a technical one"'* The formulas for 
index numbers are well treated in statistical texts and will 
not be cited here. Fisher gives the most elaborate treat- 
ment of formulas, though he does not exhaust the possibilities. 
He discusses six types of averages and six types of weighting 
(p. 3Si) and analyzes the resulting index numbers on the 

245 Frank M Phillips, “Educational Rank of the States. 1930,” Section II, “Uniform 
Dcfinitioas, Records, and Reports,” Amtman School Board Journal, LXXXIV (March 
and April, 1912) Also m a pamphlet of same title, published by the author, Wash- 
ington, 1932, pp 25-40 

.J 46 King, op ett (footnote 224), p 49. says that the problem of sampling the field 
IS the only real problem of index numbers. Though other writers recognize the im- 
portance of sampling, they do not concur in such an extreme emphasis h g , cf Fisher, 
op fit (footnote 249), pp 316-40, and 524-5 King's position is developed in Chap- 
ter IV, “Sampling as Related to Index Numbers,” pp 59-77, and Chapter VII, “Per- 
centages of Error Found in Certain Price Indices,” pp 143-88 of his book 

247 A description of the methods by which the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
gathers data from the field for its index numbers i2> given m the following bulletin 
“Methods of Procuring and Computing Statistical Information of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ” Bulletin 0/ the V 5 Bureau of Labor SiattsUcs, No 326 Washington, March, 
1923 Pp 54 

248 It is assumed that the student will familiarize himself with the references which 
have been cited, since a number of them describe the methods by which the inde: 
numbers were prepared. See particularly. Mills, National Industrial Conference Board, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Douglas, and Whelden 

240 Fisher, op at, (footnote 243) 
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basis of several criteria. He concludes that his formula No. 
353 is the “ideal” one (pp. 360 and 493), but that formula 
No. 2153 IS more easily calculated and practically as good 
(pp. 361 and 494). His formula No 53 (estimated to be cor- 
rect within 1 per cent, pp. 362 and 494) is both rapid and 
simple to explain to non-techmcal workers. It is the form used 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in calculating 
the index numbers of wholesale prices, retail prices, and cost 
of living It will be found satisfactory for most purposes His 
formula No i, which is a simple average, is the one that has 
been generally used in educational studies, Fisher says that -''® 
“It should not be used under any circumstances, being always 
biased and usually freakish as well.” 

Other sources of index-number formulas are Kelley 
Young, and most books on statistical methods in economics 
A practical and comprehensive treatment is given by (’roxton 
and Cowden-"'' One should also consult the Journal oj the 
American Statistical Association for many practical and theo- 
retical articles. 

Most of the useful formulas are really not difficult, though 
at first they may appear to be. They are generally stated in 
terms which grow out of the economic field, for example, p 
stands for the price of a commodity and q stands for the quan- 
tity of this item that was sold To translate these symbols 
into non-financial terms, p would stand for the value observed 
for any particular item or character at any particular time or 
place, and q would be the weight that is assigned to this 
character 

The use of index numbers has been reviewed here in some 

250 pp 361, 466, see als^o pp 64-6 

251 Truman L Kelley, StatuUc^ Method, Chapter XIII, “Index Numbers,” pp 
331-47 New York The Macmillan Co, 1923 Tp 390 On pp 344-5. Kelley’s formulas 
Nos 10. 12, 15 «ire respective’y Fisher’s formulas Nos 215^ S3, and 353 

252 Allyn A Youns, Textbook oj Mathemattcal Stattslus, edited by H L Rietx, 
Chapter XIT, “Index Numbers.” pp 181-94 Boston Houghton Mifflin Co, 1024 
Pp 221 Young's formulas Nos 10, it, and 13 on p i88 are respectively Fisher’s 
formirtfts Nos 53, .333, and 2153 

2153 Frederick E Croxfon and Dudley J Cowden, Pracltcul Business Statistics, Chapter 
XVn, “The Construction of Index Numbers,” pp 362-77. and Chapter XVIII, “Some 
Current Indexes,” pp. 378-404 New York* Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1934 Pp 52 €* 
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detail because nowhere else in educational literature is the 
subject treated as a unit There is room for many more studies 
in education utilizing the index-number technique. 

School surveys. The final application of the normative-survey 
method to be discussed in this chapter is that of school sur- 
veys Although surveys may be made for a number of different 
purposes, the discussion is introduced in connection with the 
topic of appraisal, since this is typically the essential element 
in school surveys. The survey is, however, a composite of 
normative-survey procedures, involving all of the various tech- 
niques which have been dealt with in these two chapters (VII 
and VTII) in order to realize its appraisal purpose. It can be 
well said that no other unified undertaking so fully represents 
the normative-survey method of research in all of its various 
phases as does the school survey 

I Development of the school survey The survey of educa- 
tional practices in city school systems was patterned after the 
sociological survey at the outset, but rapidly developed char- 
acteristics its own There are a number of brief historical 
accounts of the development of surveys The following para- 
graphs are quoted from Caswell, to give a sketch of what may 
be regarded as the modern survey movement. 

The Boise, Idaho, survey of 1910 marks the beginning of the 
movement In 1911 and 1913 the East Orange and Montclair, New 
Jersey, and the New York City surveys were made By 1914 the idea 
had become so popular that surveys of nine city school systems were 
made by outside experts during the year In that year also the Car- 
negie Corporation made, in Vermont, the first state-wide survey Dr 
Leonard P Ayres, then with the Russell Sage Foundation, in 1916 
directed the most comprehensive survey of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
schools This study was by far the most detailed of any made up to 
that time 

264 Henry Lester Smith and Edgar Alvin O'Dell, Bibhostaphy ol School Surveys and 
of Reftrences on School Surveys, p 179, I. “Early Investigations” (not al! of these 
are to be regarded as surveys in the usual sense), p iRo, “History of Surveys” (14 
surveys) Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol VIII (September 
and November, 1931), Nos i and 3 Bloomington, Ind Bureau of Cobperative Research 
Pp 212 (Two numbers published as one ) 

Hollis Leland Caswell, C*ty School Surveys, pp 5-6 Teachers College Contrlbu» 
tkms to Education, No 358 New Vorh TeacberB College, Columbia University, 1929. 
Pp. 130 
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During the years immediately following 1916 the results and the 
future of the movement were widely discussed Many educational 
meetings throughout the nation gave prominent places on their pro- 
grams to such discussions In this process of popularization such ex- 
travagant claims were made for surveys that the movement later 
came to be considered an educational fad by many leaders In fact, 
many inferior surveys were made during this period by those who 
Licked the necessary training to direct them successfully It is not 
strange that much bitterness was caused by certain of these surveys 
which were used for partisan rather than professional purposes 

Following the World War, the popularity of locality surveys waned 
somewhat Within the past few years, however, the number has 
gradually increased, until in 1927 more surveys of city school systems 
by outside experts were published than in any previous year In addi- 
tion, three state-wide surveys were made It now appears that locality 
surveys have passed the period of widespread popularization, weathered 
a lime of depression, and are now increasing in favor Fewer extrava- 
gant claims are being made either in favor of or in opposition to 
surveys 

2. Kinds of surveys Surveys may be classified on any num- 
ber of different bases A few of these will be mentioned here. 
On the basis of surveys may be for cities, counties, states, 
regions, rural, urban, etc. Caswell refers to surveys covering a 
reasonably compact territory when he speaks of ‘'locality sur- 
veys ” the basis of Jgtiaf. there are surveys of elementary 
schools, junior high schools, colleges, universities, adult educa- 
tion, etc. Surveys are commonly classified by area and educa- 
tional enterprise, indicating the particular phase of the total 
educational problem with which they are concerned. For ex- 
ample, there are surveys of buildings, of reading, of vocational 
education, of administration, of finance, of pupil progress, etc. 
General surveys may be referred to as “comprehensive.” 

A fundamental basis of differentiation is whether surv^s 
axe" educational, or sociological, or of some other general nature. 
It is assumed here that we are thinking of educational surveys. 
These may deal with public or private institutions In either 
case the institutions may be scattered over the country, such 
as in the case of land-grant colleges, and these cases are in 

260 See Smith and O’Dell, op at (footnote 2 «a). j> 170 IV, ‘'Classes of Surveys'* 
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contrast to the “locality” survey. Another common basis of 
classification of surveys is that of agency. Surveys have been 
made by individuals, by organizations within university schools 
of education, by selected groups of college professors, by the 
United States Office of Education, by state departments of 
education, by the local staff, etc 

3 Survey techniques As stated above, school surveys utilize 
in one instance or another the whole rang e of no rmative-survey 
procedures In one of his .studies Caswell analyzed the tech- 
niques which were commonly used in surveys and tabulated 
their frequency of use by the various agencies that have made 
large numbers of surveys He thus brought out the character- 
istic types of attack emphasized by different survey agencies 
His list and description of techniques follow 

1 Analysts oj available basic Jala All cases in which data were 
secured from any rcRularly prepared record, report, or document were 
included under this heading, for example, the minutes of the Board ot 
Education, the city charter, attendance reports, individual pupil 
record cards, etc Usually these data have to be tabulated or treated in 
special ways, for example, an age-grade table is a special tabulation 
of data on the age and grade of pupils, which data are available from 
individual pupil record cards Hence, the method of securing and treat- 
ing data for an age-grade study was classified as analysis of available 
basic data 

2 Score card and rating scale Any scheme whereby various ele- 
ments in a situation w'cre listed and weighted or evaluated was in- 
cluded under this heading Ordinary check-lists which had no standards 
or rating were included under observation 

3 Standard tests Both intelligence and achievement tests were in- 
cluded under this heading Tests developed especially for use in a sur- 
vey and standardized as a part of the survey work were also included 
under this heading 

4 Case study The term case study is used here m a very general 
way Whenever an individual pupil was studied and his case used as 
evidence to support a conclusion, this was classified as a case study 

5 Experimental procedure Whenever groups were equated with re- 
spect to certain characteristics and compared with respect to a variable 
characteristic, this was classified as experimental procedure 

6 Interview or questionnaire Whenever data were secured by 

2&7 Hollis Leland Caswell, ‘'Survey Techniques,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XIX (September, 1953 ), 43*“4* 
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means of conversation or by means of forms filled out by members 
of the staff of the school being surveyed, this was classified under the 
above heading 

7 Observation Whenever the basis upon which a problem was 
solved was a subjective examination, this was classified as observation 

In studying fifty-one published surveys from 1914 to 1931, 
Caswell found that the experimental proceduie was not used 
in any of them except one survey in 1929. case-study pro- 
cedures increased over the period from less than i per cent to 

5 per cent of all problems taken up , score-card and rating-scale 
techniques were employed for less than i per cent at first, and 
for 9 per cent of all problems taken up at the end of the period , 
standard tests were employed in the solution of 2 per cent of 
the problems surveyed at the beginning of the period, and for 

6 per cent at the end , interviews and questionnaires decreased 
from 4 per cent to i per cent of the problems attacked, and 
observation decreased from 18 per cent to about half of that 
amount, the first technique, analysis of available basic data, 
continued throughout the period to furnish evidence for 70 
per cent to 80 per cent of all the problems attacked by the 
survey 

The foregoing classification of school-survey techniques 
parallels closely that used in the present treatment of norma- 
tive-survey research ; it includes case study and experimental 
procedure, which are treated in other chapters , it combines 
interview and questionnaire, which are regarded in the present 
text as distinct , and it omits special mention of documentary 
frequency studies. These latter studies would be included 
under the first technique As an illustration of documentary 
frequency studies in surveys, one may note the study of board 
minutes to ascertain the frequency of mention of various 
topics — used as an index of the kind of problem to which 
the board devotes its attention,^”" 

4. Literature on school surveys. Because survey reports in 
largfe numbers are readily available for direct study, and 

268 Leonard P Ayres, School OrganttaUon and Administration, Chapters I4II. Cleve- 
land Education Survey New York Russell Sage Foundation, 1916 Pp. 135. 
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because the literature on surveys is well indexed, no elaborate 
analysis of surveys and their characteristics will be under- 
taken in the present chapter One should pursue the subject 
in accordance with his interests, selecting those surveys which 
constitute examples of the type he desires to know. The 
following paragraphs will introduce the key publications in 
the literature on school surveys 
The most comprehensive general treatment on surveys is 
a textbook prepared by Sears some years ago This out- 
lines the nature of surveys and discusses the type of con- 
sideration which is appropriate to the various phases of the 
educational system being surveyed More recent writings by 
this author will be found under his name in the Tiducatton 
Index Perhaps special mention should be made of his “The 
School Survey as a Means of Training Field Workers.” 
This article should be read primarily for the concept of survey 
work which is expressed incidentally in connection with the 
various phases of the work discussed The point of view 
which it represents should be clearly understood by every 
one who essays to make a school survey 
The School of Education of Indiana University has pre- 
pared the chief indexes of this field The Bibliography oj 
School Surveys and oj References on School Surveys lists 
surveys by locality, with national surveys at the end In all, 
about 1800 surveys are listed, many of these are not the 
type ordinarily connoted by the term school survey, but their 
inclusion serves to make the bibliography more comprehensive 
Part II of this work is a bibliography of references which 
deals with surveys — either particular ones, or the work in 
general. These are arranged by author. There follows a “Classi- 
fication of References on Surveys,” which affords a classified 
index to these articles This index may be used by the student 
for the location of survey reports in which he is most inter- 
ested. If, on the other hand, one is interested to find out how 


259 Jesse B Seara» The School Survey Boston Houghton Mifflin Co, 1925 Pp 440 

260 Jesse B. Sears. Journal of Educatwncl Research, XXIX (October, 1935), 
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various surveys have dealt with particular subjects or phases 
of the educational system and what they have recommended 
on them, he should consult the Topical Analysis oj 234 
School Surveys This publication is an index to the detailed 
treatments of the various survey reports which were included. 
If is a guide of utmost importance for material up to its 
date of publication (1927) 

One can find a discussion of the surveys made during each 
two-year period since 1916 by consulting the proper chapter 
of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
made by the U 3 Office of Education These chapters are 
<ilso printed as separate bulletins of the Office For current 
surveys, one should consult ‘‘Surveys,” and cross references, 
in the Education Index, and the topic “Surveys” or “Educa- 
tional Surveys” in the Index of the Bibliography oj Research 
Studies in Education, published annually by the United States 
Office of Education 

A review and appraisal of 230 surveys of higher institutions, 
prepared by Walter C Eells, were announced for publication 
in 1936 by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York City 

One should also learn something of the sociological sur- 
vey,”"® both because it was the forerunner of the educational 

261 Topvcal Analysts of ^S 4 School Swrvcys Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana Universuy, Vol III (March, 19*7), No 4 Bloomington, Ind Bureau of Co* 
opnralive Research Pp in 

26J The first of these was E F Buchner, Educational 'iurveys U S Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1918, No 45 Advance sheets from the Bjcnnial Survey of Education 
in the United Stales, I9i6-i9i& Washinglon D C, 1919 Pp 56 

-Q 3 Allen Eaton and S M Harrison, A Bibltography oj foetal Surveys New \ork 
Russell Sage Foundation, 19^1 Pp 468 

Manuel C Elmer, Technique of Social Surveys (Third edition ) Los Angeles Jesse 
Ray Miller, 1927 Pp 260 

I’aul V Kellogg and Neva R Dcardorff Stutol Research As Applied to Community 
Progress International Conference of Social Work, First Section New York Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1928 

George A Lundberg, Social Research, Chapter VII, “Field Work The Interview and 
Social Survey,” pp 140-67 and pp 336-8. Chapter X, “The Measurement of Social 
Institutions,” pp 243 99, pp 345-6, and pp 361-70 New York Longmans, Green and 
Co , 1939 Pp 380 

Rt^ert S Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown A Study in Contemporary 
Amerftan Culture New York Harcourt, Brace and Co, 1929 Pp 55 © 

Dorothy C Molt, “Community Survey Technic,” Department of Elementary School 
Pnnetpais Bulletin, XI (April, 1933), 203-11 

Howard W Odum and Katherine Jocher, i 4 i> Introduction to Social Research, Chapter 
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survey, and because one may need to gather similar informa- 
tion as a part of an educational survey, or for direct use in 
instruction or administration. 

5. National surveys. Because of their general interest atten- 
tion is called to the national surveys undertaken by the United 
States Office of Education Mention will be made first of 
the Biennial Surveys of Education, referred to in a preceding 
paragraph. These consist of data reported to the United States 
Office of Education on regular report forms every two years 
(both states and local districts make these reports), and of 
interpretations or discussions of these data These Biennial 
Surveys began in 1916-13 

Some idea of the scope of these reports may be obtained 
from the following list of topics treated In Volume I of the 
report for 1928-30,-“’^ there were twenty-three chapters, cov- 
ering, among other subjects, elementary education, secondary 
education, industrial education, commercial education, home- 
making education, agricultural education, art education, music 
education, hygiene and physical education, education of ex- 
ceptional children, adult education, college and university 
education, education of teachers, education of certain racial 
groups, radio and education, library service, and educational 
legislation In Volume II, which is almost wholl> tables of 
statistics, there were seven chapters containing statistics of 
state school systems, of city school systems, of universities, 
colleges, and professional schools, of high schools, of private 
schools, of expenditures, etc. The data are extensive These 
Biennial Surveys constitute an important source of informa- 
tion on current conditions and trends in education in the 

XVI, “Types ol Method The Survey/* pp 244-59 Vork Henry Holt and Co , 

1929 Pp 488 

Thomas E Suilenger, “Approaches to Methods of Cumniunity Study/’ Sociology end 
Social Research, XVIII (Alay, X934)» 470-6 hxceepls in Journal 0} hducattonal Soad 
ogy, VIII (October, 1934). 94-7 

See also the held studies cited in connection ^ith the interview, footnotes 31-6 See 
also the topic, “Social Surveys/’ in the Education Index 

Bitnmal Survey of Education United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, 
No 9t. Waahuiffton, 1920. Fp 797 

206 Biennial Survey 0} Education United Slates Office of Education Bulletin, i93i» 
No. 20. Washington, 1932 Vol. pp 807, Vol. 2, pp 833. 
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United States. Survey reports following the one for 1928-30 
have been curtailed, owing to shortage of funds. 

During the past decade, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has undertaken five special surveys on a national scale, 
in addition to its regular biennial surveys of education in 
general These five surveys include the Survey of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities,-'’" begun in 1926, the Survey of 
Xegro Colleges and Universities,-'” begun in 1927, the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education,-''" begun in 1929 , the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers,-'''’ begun in 
1930, and the National Survey of School Finance,-'" begun in 
1931 These national surveys of special phases of education 
are described in one of the government bulletins 

'3 Building surveys A second set of surveys which will be 
given special mention, because of their general interest, are 
surveys of school buildings-'- These generally constitute a 

of Land-Giant ColU^cs and Univertttus, LdileU bv Arthur Klein United 
'^tdtcs Office of Ltlutdtion Bulletin, n)30. No 9 WashinRlon, 1930 2 Vols . pp 998 
.md 921 

Survey of Nigro ColUges and V mverstttes, Arthur J Klein United States Office of 
I flufation Hulletin, 1958, No 7 Wa'ihinKton 1929 Up 964 

.’<is Satwnal Sutvey of Secondary f duration United States Office of Education Bul- 
htin. 1932, No 17, Monographs Nos i-28 Washington, 1933*1935 28 Vols 
N*t “National Survey of Sccondar> Education ' m the Education Index for 1929*1932 
and for 19^2-1935, for ninety*fi\e references relating to this survey 

JVaiiona/ Survey of Education oj Teachers United States Office of Education Bui* 
Iclin, 1933, No 10, \olumes I-VI W'ashmKlon, 1933 1935 6 Vols 

Sec “National Survey of Education of Teachers” m the Education Index for 1929* 
19 >2 and for 1932-1935 for thirty-three references relating to this survey 
-70 National Survey of School Finance Owins to the failure of continued appropria- 
tions, this survey was stopped at the end 0/ its first year One volume of the report was 
published by the Office of Education and two volumes by the American Council on 
hducalion. 

Carter Alexander and Timon Covert, Bibliography on Edmaiional Finance, 1923-19$^ 
United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No 15 Washington, 1932 Pp 344 
Risearck Problems tn School Fmance Washrnpton American Counci) on Education, 
1933 Pp 164 

Paul R Mort and Others, State Support for Public Education National Survey of 
School Fmance, Publication No 3, 1933 Pp 496 See “National Survey of School 
Finance,” m the Education Index for 1939*1932 and for I 932 ‘i 935 » for 30 references 
relating to this survey 

27 iW’alton C John, “National Surveys of the Office of Education,” Chapter XX, in 
Btcnmal Survey of Education in the United States, 192S-1930 United States Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1931, No 20 Washington. 1931 Pp 32 

27 Z For a list of building surveys, see Henry Lester Smith and Edgar Alvin O’Dell, 
Bibliography of School Surveys and of References on School Surveys, those surveys 
marked “bid” after “Type” For references about building surveys, see p 179 (Com- 
idete reference is given in chapter bibliography > 

The building surveys in the above publication, about 230 of them, are listed, by num 
her in item No 2442, in Henry Lester Smith and Forest Ruby Noffsinger, Bibliography 
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preliminary step in the formulation of a building program 
which is to cover a period of years They are frequently 
included as a part of a general or comprehensive school survey 
They normally embrace an appraisal of the existing school 
buildings, as a basis for determining what buildings should 
be rehabilitated or replaced at once and for estimating when 
other buildings will need to have additions, extensive repairs, 
or replacements Such an appraisal makes use of the evaluat- 
ing procedures described earlier 
A second important element of the building survey is the 
estimation of present and future needs. This step involves a 
study of the present utilization of buildings to ascertain 

of School Butldtnff, Grounds, and Rqutpmfnt, Part 11 (For compl<*le reference, sre 
chapter bibliography ) 

In addition to the /oregoing, many of (he surveys marked “comp” m Smith and 
O’Dell contain surveys of buildings as a part of the comprcheiviive survey These can l>p 
identified only by inspecting the survey reports 

For current surveys, consult the Eduratson fndtx “Surveys— -School Buildings ' 

For a bibliography on building programs, including surveys incident to them, see 
' Preliniinary Considerations and the Development of the Budding Program/' in Henry 
Lester Smith, and (Leo M Chamberlain or Forest R Noffsingcr). A Bibltogmphy 
School Butldtngs. Crounds, and Kquipment Part 1, pp 48-s3, nnd Part IV pp 28»32 
(vSee chapter bibliography for complete reference ) 

A comprehensive review is given by Harry P Smith, ‘‘The Survey Preliminary tu a 
School Budding Program, Chapter I, pp 346-63, in “School Buddings, Grounds, Equip- 
ment, Apparatus, and Supplies” Hcvfi^U' of Educational Hrscarih, 11 (December, 1932) 
No 5 

Fred Engelhardt and N L Engefhardt, Planning Sihool Building Programs New York 
Bureau of Fublications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930 Pp 574 

Arthur B Moehlman, Public School Plant Program Chicago Rand McNally and Co . 
1929 Pp 405 

For a book presenting school-budding programs in ten cities, growing out of survey^' 
aee N L Engelhardt, School Building Programs in American Cities New York 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928 Pp 560 

The Planning and Construction of School Buddings Thirty-Third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Ixfucalion, Part I Bloomington, 111 Public School 
Publishing Co, 1934 Pp 337 

Russell A. Holy, The Relationship of City Planning to School Plant Planning Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 66 j New York Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933 Pp 135 

For a bibliography on the budding program of higher educational institutions, see sec- 
tion IV of Henry llester Smith and Forest Ruby N^smger, Bibliography of College and 
University Butldtngs, Grounds, and Equipment Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, X (March, 1934), No 2 Bloomington, Ind Bureau of Co- 
operative Research Pp 199 

See “School Building Programs,’* in the Education Index 

274 See the following sections in the Review of Educational Research II (December, 
1933), 354-7, IV (February, 1934)» 5**3 

See the section, '“Score Cards and Building Measurement,” in Bibliography oj School 
BuUdings, Grounds, and Equipment (footnote 273), Parts I, II, and IV 

27 & See the following sections in the Review of Educational Research 11 (December, 
t9S*)» 357 - 8 . IV (February, 1934), 53-4. V (October, 1935). 340 
References to utilization are given in the section, “Score ^rds and Building Measure 
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how completely the existing plant is filled, and it involves 
a prognostication as to the general population growth of the 
city, as well as an estimation of the growth in school popu- 
lation Further, an estimation of the direction in which 
cities will extend, and of the growth in population density 
in various parts of the city, is necessary in order that specific 
recommendations may be made as to location of new build- 
ings The recommendations must, of course, be made with 
consideration of the present plant, the ultimate plant that is 
thought to be desired,-” and the financial program that will 
be required.'^’'® 

7 The school survey and educational science Although a 
‘lUrvey should be made for the benefit of educational practice 
in the field, it would be wrong to assume that this is its only 
contribution Educational science, as represented primarily by 
the viewpoints of educational professors, is in part dependent 


mrtii ” of SthJiographv 0} School Build$ngs. Grounds, and F/juipnirnf ffoDtnote 273). 
I'arts I, tr, and IV 

-' 7 b For reference'^ on prediction of population RroN^th. see the fallotMOf; v?cljons in the 
Kciiffw of Educational Ecstatek 11 (December, i 9 ? 2 > 548*54. TV (Febniftrv, ro?4), 
49-52 

Sio the section, "Studies in Population and l*upil Accommodation " in Parts 1 II, and 
IV of the Bibliography oj School Buddings, Grounds and Equipment, cited in footnote 

27 ^ 

Arthur R Mochiman, op at (footnote 275). PP 52'90. 299-^00. and ^23*85 

N L Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt. op nt (footnote 273') Chaps I-IV, pp r-90 

A critical study of methods of forecabting population growth has. been made by Leo 
Martin Chamberlain and A R Crawford. Fredictton v/ Population and Sthool Enrollment 
m the Sthool Survey Rureiu of School Service Bulletin, IV (1952), No ^ Lexington, 
Ly University of Kentucky I'p 27 

Revtcic oj Educational Research, II (Deceraber, i9i2), 359-6i, IV (Ftbruary, 
19^4). 54-5 V (October, I9t5>, 357-43 

In the Bibliography 0} School Buddings, Grounds, and Equipment see the section, 
"Adaptation of the Building to Specific Educational Needs," m Uarts I, II, and IV 
(See footnote 273 ) 

See the topic, "School Buildings and Equipment " in the Subject Index of the annual 
Bibliography of Research Studies tn Eduratwn, issued by the U S Office of Education, 
for pertinent studies 

See the topic, ‘‘School Buildings — Designs and Plans." in the Education Index 

27 ft For references on financing the school-building piugram, see the Rcvic-iv of Educa^ 
tional Research, as follows II (December, 1952), 361-3. TV (February, 1954), 55*7 

In the Bibliography oj School Buddings, Grounds, and Equipment (see footnote 273), 
see the section on "Building Costs” and the three following sections, in each of Parts 
1 , n, and IV 

Fred Engelhardt and N L Engelhardt, op ett (footnote 373), Chapters XVI-XVIII, 
PP 388-482 

The Planning and Construction of School Buildings, op cit (footnote 273), Chapters 
XXXII-XXXIV, pp 309-33 

See "School Buildings — Cost," in the Education Index 
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upon the improvement of practices in the field. The latter 
are, of course, also dependent in part upon the insights and 
perspectives which the professorial group hold. The two art 
interrelated It is only natural, therefore, that surveys which 
bring the best of educational thought (whether from the 
field or from universities) to bear upon practical problem.^ 
will make a significant contribution to educational science 
this, in turn, will have an influence upon field practices by 
being inculcated in the thinking of future teachers and admin- 
istrators in training. 

Caswell has emphasized this point of view. After discussing 
the purposes for which school surveys have been made and 
their observable effects upon the school systems, he states ' 

The- importance of the mocement may be by no means completely 
described by an andl>sis of direct local effects Educational 
progress owes a larger debt to the survey movement for its mfiuenii 
on the development of scientific standards and objective methods of 
measurement for use in the administration of schools The survey has 
served to relate the work of the educational expert in schools of educa- 
tion and state departments to individual local school systems The 
problems of the field have been brought to the professor of education, 
and educational theory and methods have been carried to the field 
Through this interaction a considerable body of scientific administra- 
tive standards and methods of measurement has developed 
/ 

' -'tlndertaking a school survey Not infrequently students 
/Undertake surveys of small cities or counties as Masters’ 
theses If one does this, he should recognize that such a 

problem is likely to be larger than the average Master’s 
thesis problem, and that he needs to be in a strategic position 
to carry it through. That is, he should be a superintendent, 
or a principal who is well known and who has the complete 
approbation and interest of the superintendent in his project. 
The experience of conducting a minor school survey should 
afford desirable training in the gathering of field data It 

2TS Caswell, op ett (footnote 255), p 81 

280 For examples, see the topic, “Surveys," in the annual Btbhography of Researi h 
Studies tn Education, issued by the U. S Office of Education Theses can ordindnly bo 
borrowed from university libraries by one’s local school or public library, for inspection 
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must, however, be recognized that any survey conducted by 
an individual student is likely to deal with only a limited 
number of aspects of the school system and will probably 
be relatively mechanical as regards discovering real difficulties 
or their fundamental causes. It would seem better for an 
institution to organize a group of students to undertake a 
certain school survey, with the staff members giving consid- 
erable time to supervising the work, in an effort to see that 
It is properly coordinated and directed to underlying problems 
I'he matter of assigning thesis credit for such a group project 
should not prove an insurmountable problem 

The objective steps Certain of the more obvious steps in 
carrying through a survey will be mentioned here These are 
practically self-evident, but will be reviewed by way of 
systematization. 

I. Preparation of plans In undertaking a survey, one will 
make as careful plans as possible in advance, concerning the 
sc*pe of his survey, the intensity of his study, the amount 
of time which should be devoted to each phase, when each 
step should be completed in order that he may finish in proper’ 
time, and the amount of money each step will require Such 
general plans will be modified as the work progresses, but 
one must at least start out with a workable plan, and later 
modifications must be kept within the limits of possibilities 

2 Preparation of schedules. Data-gathering instruments 
have been discussed throughout the two chapters on the 
normative-survey method, both as to use and construction. 
One will need them in a survey. The extent to which schedules 
of various kinds are used will depend largely upon the kind of 
survey one is making. If one is making a survey of build- 
ings, he will certainly use score cards of some kind, together 
with report forms on various aspects of utilization, etc. If 
one is studying pupil achievement, tests will be called for. 
If one is making a survey of schools over a large area, such 
as the survey of all the institutions of a certain kind in a 
state, he will undoubtedly have to rely upon reports secured 
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through specially prepared blanks.^®^ In a city school survey, 
one may desire to have teachers answer a questionnaire, on 
the other hand, needed data may be available in the super- 
intendent’s office 

The Division of Field Studies of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has prepared a systematic schedule of aspects of the school 
system to look for when its staff of workers goes into the 
field Thi^ schedule fills over one hundred pages In similar 
fashion, but in different form. Cocking has prepared a check- 
ing list,-'*'* to be used by workers in making a school survey 
This extends over several hundred pages 

3 Gathering data. This step represents the application or 
use of the schedules, or other data-gathenng procedures, in 
the field The reader is referred to the discussion of survey 
techniques, given earlier One should be prepared to dis- 
cover many things from interviews, some of which he can 
record in his findings, and some of which he must regard 
as confidential In this connection, t<^t anu strict ethics are 
important. 

4 Interpretation of data This step is the same in all 
research. What do the findings really signify? One must ex- 
amine carefully the contributing factors, he must go out into 
the field and observe; he must know more than simply what 
his data show, if he is to interpret them correctly Of course, 

2Si Spc for example. Report of a Survey of thi Stati Imtitutions of Higher Learning m 
Indiana, Charles H Judd, Chairman Indianapolis Stale Board of Lducation, 1926 
Pp 124 

282 Classification of Procedures to Be Followed tn the Development of a School Survey 
Prepared by Ihe J)i\jsjon 0/ Field Studies, Institute of I ducaliooal Kesearch, Toacberi 
Collego, Columbia Univeisily September. 1931 Pp MimeoRraphed 

28Z Ualter D Cocking, Checking List for a School Survey Nashville, Tenn George 
Peabcidy ColleRe for Teachers Mmicographed 

284 Other techniques adapted to special purjxjses may be suggestive 

“A Self-Survey Plan for State School Systems,’’ Paris 1 and 11 , Research Bulletin of 
the National Educational Association, VUI (19^0), 53-88, 89-164 

I W Cozens, “The Technique of a School Survey in Health and Physical Education,” 
Research Quarterly of the American Physical Educational Association, 111 (December 
193O, 3-20 

Walter B Jones, “Self-Survey in Urban Universitiea,” Educational Record, X (January, 
1939). Si -8 

Earl L Terman, “The Development and Application of National Educational Survey 
Techniques ” Doctor’s thesis New York New York University, 1939. 
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he must not read into his data things that are not there, 
but his interpretation must be made in the light of some 
understanding of the situation as it is 

5 Preparing the report If the survey is made as a thesis, 
the report may follow along the usual thesis lines If it is 
made for the school system, the report must be carefully 
prepared for a large and varied group of readers One’s tech- 
nical details will fail to impress board members and the 
public , they will in fact tend to make such persons disregard 
the survey as impractical or academic In writing such a 
report, one will consider the point of view of the person 
who is not trained in statistics or in education, but who 
nevertheless has strong interests and convictions in and about 
education Write the report so that it will be convincing to 
such a reader. 

6 Follow-up service If the survey is made for the benefit 
of the school system and for the purpose of bringing about 
actual improvements where they appear to be needed, the 
survey staff should plan to keep in touch with the school 
system in order that stimulation and counsel may be available 
for carrying out some of the recommendations In such a 
relationship, the services of the surveyors must of course be 
offered and not thrust upon the school system, after all, the 
operation of the local system is the responsibility of the 
local group and not of the survey staff If one makes a 
survey as a principal working in the system, he probably should 
refrain from making comments after the survey is finished, 
leaving the practical application to the superintendent 

A survey as field research. In calling attention to the above 
steps which are relatively routine, there was no intention 
of suggesting that a survey should be a mechanical application 
of steps and techniques. Rather, the survey is to be regarded 
as a research problem worked out in the field. As such, one 
will proceed with the usual attitudes of discovery and suc- 
cessive refinement of purposes One should avoid the frame 
of mind of descending upon a school system with his sched- 
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ules all made out, securing authoritative cooperation in get- 
ting them filled out, and then retreating to determine what 
he shall say about the schools One must have some piano 
in advance, but at the same time he will expect to locate 
many of the pressing problems through interviews in the 
field. As in other forms of research, one will center attention 
on a problem, formulate a working hypothesis, gather data 
which will throw light on this hypothesis, interpret the data 
and evaluate his findings, and perhaps start over again to 
seek other data that will shed more light on the same or on 
a new hypothesis In field work one cannot so readily repeat 
and follow up, since time generally does not permit , he should 
therefore spend sufficient time in the field at the beginning 
in order to secure orientation, in the hope of avoiding un- 
profitable studies. 

Sears makes the following comments . 

A survey is not an inventory and prescription, but a diagnosis and 
prescription It does not focus primarily upon the schools, or upon the 
data, but. through an analysis of both, seeks to discover the real prob- 
lems These problems are almost invariably found to occur, not in 
isolation, but in combination The identification of the fundamental 
problems is a major aspect of the survey attack. 

/ The underlying program of a survey. The technique and steps 
of a survey have been discussed The importance of adapting 
procedures to an increasing insight into field conditions has 
been pointed out. It seems appropriate at this point to discuss 
some of the fundamental considerations of the survey under- 
taking which will keep the staff oriented in carrying through 
its numerous activities. 

Although the particular things that are done will vary with 
the locality and the kind of survey being made, there is a 
larger pattern of purposes which are probably appropriate for 
every survey. These are presented in the following paragraphs. 
, I. What is the purpose of the survey? Although the purpose 

286 Jesse B. Sears, in a personal letter to the authors. 
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will usually be implied or stated in rather general terms when 
an agency is requested to make a school survey, this purpose 
will need to be refined and crystallised before the survey is 
undertaken This step is similar to that of working over a very 
general statement of a research problem until it becomes defi- 
nite in its essential details and can be used as a guide to the 
worker. The survey staff will desire to know the spedlic .prob- 
lems which it is to attack, and whether it is to confine its 
attention to these or is to study related problems as they 
emerge Even if the staff is advised that the survey is to be a 
comprehensive one, embracing all aspects of the school system, 
the survey staff will proceed cautiously at first until the true 
nature of the problems existing in the field begins to be appar- 
ent, and the purpose of the survey begins to assume more 
definite form 

2 What are the educational needs of the community^ If a 
survey is to be fundamentally sound, Rs recommendations 
must be based not only on a sound general philosophy .of edu- 
cation, but upon a detailed examination of the needs of a 
partijcular community. (If the survey is not a ‘‘locality” sur- 
vey, the purposes of the institutions being surveyed may be 
substituted for the needs of the community, although even m 
such cases a question may be raised as to whether special in- 
stitutions do not need to be considered in the light of other 
factors in the locality.) One cannot adequately appreciate the 
educational problems of a school system or properly understand 
the objective findings, until he has secured a comprehension of 
the total social situation existing in the locality. He must be- 
come acquainted with the social ideals of the people, their 
traditions, their habits of expressing themselves in their daily 
lives, and give these attention, along with his consideration of 
the larger objectives and social ideas of the people of the 
nation. The surveyor must envisage the whole cultural life of 
the people, including their various institutions and folkways, 
and study the actual and potential service of public education 
in this setting — without losing sight of the fact that this com- 
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munity is a part of the nation, and that education must serve 
common state and national purposes also 

To assume that public education is and should be the same 
throughout a state, or throughout the nation, is to imply that 
local groups have no right to a degree of individuality, by 
which they make unique contributions to the interesting and 
colorful pattern of national life, and it is to place a severe 
handicap on the service which education can render to the 
community in its many and varied aspects of life One must 
see the educational needs of a nation and of a state , but he 
sees these only partially if he neglects the educational needs 
of the community, for the various communities, with their 
differences in social values, are the state and nation in a 
democracy 

3 How well are present practices meeting the needs? This 
phase of survey work is the evaluative one Having compre- 
hended the opportunity for education in this locality, and hav- 
ing gathered evidence of the actual service which the schools 
are rendering, the surveyor compares the two pictures. One 
will of course consider trends and the probable future situ- 
ation, as well as the conditions at the instant. How well a 
^rvey staff can make this comparison depends on how thor- 
oughly it has secured information on the needs and on the 
practices, and also on the ability of the surveyors to interpret 
these facts and to make distinctions which are of basic social 
.significance. One needs a general understanding of human 
nature and a perspective which includes the standards and 
urges of all elements of the population, in order to see and to 
express properly the deviations of the current educational prac- 
tices from the apparent opportunities. Let not one who has only 
a technical or theoretical education undertake such a task 1 

4- How efficient are present educational procedures? This 
question is clearly much narrower than the preceding one. 
It is concerned, not with what education should be doing, but 
with the detailed procedures of what it is doing. In other words, 
for the given expenditure of money and energy, are the returns 
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as large as they should be ? This is the type of question which 
leceives most consideration in surveys of the usual kind. In 
answering it, the surveyors will, of course, draw upon their 
own judgment, but they will lean most heavily upon compar- 
isons of the normative-survey sort That is, what are other 
communities putting forth in the way of effort, and for this 
amount of effort, what are the returns? The data for the local 
schools are compared with these other data showing conditions 
m other places In making such comparisons, all of the cautions 
concerning gathering and interpreting data, which are men- 
t'oned at other places in this chapter and throughout this book, 
should be borne in mind The comparison, even of objective 
tacts, requires circumspection and judgment A great variety 
of factors enters into every objective fact which must be con- 
sidered whenever that fact is used. 

5 What constructive measures can be undertaken to improve 
the contribution which the schools are making to life in that 
community^ This, the final phase o^ the survey, is the most 
crucial It utilizes the data and conclusions from all of the pre- 
ceding phases of the work and sets these in a plan of progress 
which recognizes both the difficulties of making changes and 
the desirability of achieving certain new results. It calls prob- 
ably for more insight than any of the preceding steps, for it 
must include them and interpret them in terms of a working 
program. It is human nature to resist change and to resent the 
implication of any shortcomings The recommendations which 
are made must be presented in such a manner as not to end in 
a defensive reaction on the part of the local school group, but 
to stimulate a desire to achieve according to the larger oppor- 
tunity which is pictured for them by the survey 
/ The appraisal of educational service. The problem of evalu- 
ating educational institutions has given rise to an important 
question of whether to rate the objective aspects of an in- 
stitution, including some of its administrative provisions and 
practices, or whether to mea.sure the educational attainments 
of its pupils. The two approaches are sometimes referred to as 
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securing static versus functional data, or as accounting versus 
measuring, or as concern over conditions versus outcomes. Each 
of the two methods has its advocates 

The measurement of pupils' educational outcome would seeir> 
to be the more rigorous approach Apparently one is here deal- 
ing directly with the very purpose for which the institution 
exists, and any other approach is merely a makeshift It should 
be pointed out, hov.’ever, that few educational institutions 
would be willing to agree that they exist solely for the de 
velopment of the knowledge and skills that are covered by 
attainment tests The hopes and aspirations of presidents, 
deans, principals, and faculties are generally couched in much 
more inclusive terms. Available tests measure only a part of 
what these people are striving to develop and. according to 
many of them, not the most important part 
It must be said on the other hand that it is not fair to credit 
or charge the institution entirely with the responsibility foi 
having developed the attainment of its pupils to the level that 
may be observed. Pupils differ widely when they enter an in- 
stitution, and in ways which the institution usually cannot 
entirely eradicate. Many private institutions effectually select 
students who already possess in large degree the characteristic.s 
for which they desire to have the institution known. Institu- 
tions which do not control the extracurricular life of students 
cannot contribute as large or as certain an influence as those 
where students live under their regulations. It must be recog- 
nized that the character of the student’s leisure-time activities 
may exert as strong an influence on his developments as do the 
hours of formal study and training. It is not within the limits 
of common reason to take general measures of attainment as 
final indices of the value of institutions. 

Neither, on the other band, does it seem wholly satisfactory 
to use measures of the more objective elements of an institution 
as the sole bases for determining its worth. There are many 
devices, services, and various provisions which are established 
with the hope that they will contribute to the desired develop- 
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merit of the students Undoubtedly many do, but many fail 
because they are carried out mechanically or without proper 
perspective or interest Many procedures, also, are established 
for the convenience and benefit of the administration, rather 
than directly for the welfare of the student group It should 
he clear that the conditioning factors which an institution seeks 
to provide are not in themselves a sufficient guarantee of their 
own effectiveness. 

As a matter of general logic, it would seem desirable to in- 
clude evaluations of all of the elements in the situation which 
are significant indicators of good educational influence One 
seeking a thorough rating of an institution should use tests of 
many different kinds for measuring certain attainments of the 
pupils, he should use check -lists, rating scales, or score cards 
for appraising many of the service provisions of the institution , 
and probably in addition to these two, he should seek other 
lines of evidence, such as reputation, subsequent success of stu- 
dents, the judgment of those who are used to inspecting and 
rating institutions, the insight of those who are “on the inside” 
with reference to what is actually going on in the institution, 
etc Ail of the facts which he can gather should be regarded as 
throwing light on various aspects of the service of the institu- 
tion and as playing some part in determining his final appraisal 
of the institution. 

Attention may be directed to a number of procedures which 
are advocated or actually used in appraising educational 
service.=^“® Check-lists have been prepared by Wade, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and Frederick and Schorling, for 
school systems or institutions in terms of their provisions and 
practices. A score card for the same purpose has been prepared 
by Mort and Hilleboe. The North Central Association has 

286 References given earlier m this chapter will not be repeated here They nuy be 
located readily in the footnotes 

28TThe standards of the North Central Association are adopted each year, u>iially 
without significant alteration See, for example, the “Policies, Regulations, Standards, 
and Recommendations for Accrediting Secondary Schools, ’’ in the ‘Troceedings. of the 
Commibsion on Secondary Schools,” Norik Central Jssoctaiion Quarterly, X (July, I9J5), 
96 - 101 , and “Standards for Accredited Institutions of Higher Fducatton,” in “Proceet 
intjs of the Commi!>sion on Institutions of Education,” Sor^h Ce'^tral 4isocvitton 
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generally used the method of appraising provisions, including 
such items as the pupil-teacher ratio, the library facilities, the 
endowment of current income per pupil, etc Lundberg lists 
a number of schedules for appraising social institutions and 
practices, which are based primarily upon objective elements 
that presumably contribute to service and tend to affect its 
quality. 

Trimble discusses both tj'pes of measuiement, but defi- 
nitely favors tests of attainment H P Smith used achieve- 
ment tests, supplemented by ratings on work habits, attitudes, 
and personality, in studying the value of the junior high-school 
organization In discussing guidance, Kefaiiver ievie\is 
measures of various kinds which have been applied and con- 
cludes that a rigorous experiment, with measured results of 
guidance, is necessary before we know anything regarding its 
value Such an experiment is essential, he points out, as a means 
of validating the other instruments or procedures which aie 
commonly used Such a contention may be reviewer^ by the 
reader in the light of the preceding discussion 

The score cards, rating scales, and index-number techniques 
all place reliance upon the conditioning factors, except as they 
may be applied to classroom activities of pupils The new 
criteria, worked out by the North Central Association and by 
associated accrediting groups for the rating of secondary 


Quarterly VIII (June, 1933), 81-S These standards are also published separately by the 
Association 

Standards for other years may be found by consulting the Index of the North Central 
Assormtion O^arterlv, or by referring m the Education Index to North Central As>s»ocia- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, sub-topic 'I he Commissinn on Secondary Schools, 
or, 'Jhc Commission on Institutions of Higher Fducation 
hor revised standards, see footnotes 292 and 293 
George A Lundberg, of* itt (footnote 263I 
,»8B Otjs C Trjmbk, “Comparisons of Two Methods of Measuring the High School,” 
PP 35-46 in Twentteth Annual Conjerence on Educational Meaiurefnents Bulletin of th( 
School of Kdiication, Indiana University X (December, 1933), No i Bloomington, 
Ind Bureau of Cooperative Research Pp 98 

200 Harry V Smith, “The Relative Lffiaency of the Junior High School vs. the Con 
ventionai S-Grade Type of School," Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (December, 
1935). 276-80 

201 Grayson N Kefauver, “Proposals for a Program of Evaluation of Guidance,” 
School Review, XLII (September, 1934), 519-36 See also G N Kefauver and H C. 
Hand, “Evaluation of Guidance Programs,’* Occupations, XII (March, 1934), io6-X4, 
Part 2 
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schools and higher institutions,^®® continue to emphasize 
practices and provisions, with some attention to pupil results 

As one source of evidence on the success of a seminar plan 
in the Teachers College of the University of Cincinnati, Pech- 
stein secured the responses of students to a questionnaire 
Tn seeking to determine the value of the services of the Edu- 
cational Research Bureau of Ohio State University, Charters 
used an interesting variety of measures He noted the ob- 
jective accomplishments of the Bureau in terms of productions 
of the members, the number of Bulletins distributed, the num- 
ber of persons served through using the special library of the 
Bureau, the opinions of students and faculty, the number of 
specific services rendered, etc 

Somewhat analogous to this problem of institutional rating 
is the problem of evaluating the services of teachers Is this to 
be done in terms of measured results, or in terms of the 


The North Cemr<tl A^soclatlon has had committee*; at work revisinR its standards 
accrediiinjc for both s(condar> schouK and higher msiiiulions Six different accrediting 
organizations joiniJv undertook the slud> of appraising '^ccondar^ schools, and this work. 
ii at this writing under wjj Sec the following reformer* 

“Toward the Reformation of Standards for Secondary School*.” School Review, XLI 
(December, 1933). 73r-S 

Cicorgc F Carrothers, “Associations United to Study High School Standards,” Nations 
Schools, XIV (October, 1914), 31 

Walter Crosby bells, “Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards,” School and 
Society, XLII (October 19, 1035), S44-S 

For other refercuces on tlu rcvi^jon of bigh-sthoo! stdnda^d^ sec the lojiic, “Co' 
operative Study of Secondary J'uhool Standards Committee.” m the Education Index 

The revision of standards for higher institutions by the North Central Association 
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G F Zook, “Work of the Committee on the Revision of Standards for Higher Insti- 
tutions in th# Association,” North Central Association Quarterly, VH (December, 1915), 
29i'S 

George A Works, “New Basri* for the Accreditnient of Higher Institutions,” hduca- 
ttonal Record, XVI (July, 1935^ 321-30 

Evaluation of Higher Institutions A scries of monographs by the Committee on Re- 
vision of Standards for Higher Institutions of the North Central Association Fublished 
hv the University of Chicago Press See for example, Vol 7 by John D Russell and 
Floyd W Reeves, on Finance, 193s Fp *33 

See Russell, footnote 180. 

For current references, consult the Education Index, topic North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, sub-lopic Committee on Revision of Standards for 
Higher Institutions 

294 L A Pechstein, “University of Cincinnati Experimental Program in Seminar In- 
struction,” The Application of Research Findings to Current Educational Practices, pp 
34-45 American Educational Research Association. Official Report of the 1935 meeting 
Washington National Education Association, 1935 Pp 273 

29^ W W Charters, “Measures of Research,” Educational Research Bulletin, XI 
(October 12, 1932), 309-20 
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teacher’s qualifications and characteristics^ The use of tests 
for evaluating instruction was discussed early in the preceding 
chapter The rating of teacher activities was discussed in con- 
nection with “Rating Scales.” Betts gives an analytical dis- 
cussion of the difficulties and the possibilities of evaluating 
teaching by studying teachers’ traits, on the one hand, and by 
studying teachers’ procedures on the other As in other cases, 
we should probably look to each line of evidence for the light 
which it may contribute toward a complete picture 

Concluding statement. This chapter has continued the 
treatment of normative-survey methods and deals with the 
interview, observation, and survey-appraisal types Survey test- 
ing, questionnaire inquiries, and documentary frequency studies 
were discussed in the preceding chapter All of these methods 
are directed towards ascertaining what the prevailing condi- 
tions are, and how prevalent they are That is, one may be 
interested in the average ability of pupils, the general practices 
of superintendents, the relative frequency of various practices 
with respect to report cards, the conditions found in the homes 
of pupils, the extent to which pupils engage in certain activities 
in different classrooms, the average estimate of the merit of 
a curriculum, the relative standing of state school systems, etc. 

The treatment of the normative-survey method in these two 
chapters has not included all of the possible procedures for 
gathering data, but has dealt with those that are regarded as 
fnost important Other modes of gathering data, which have 
not been explicitly treated are. (i) collecting specimens for 
study (2) observing field objects and conditions m situ, 
such as inspecting school buildings to determine the number 
that possess certain characteristics, or taking photographs of 
them; (3) making physical measurements of inanimate objects, 

Gilbert L Betts, “Problems in the Measurement of Teaching Ability,” The Appli- 
cation oj Research fmdtngs to Current Educaitonal Practices, pp 166-73 Official Report 
of the 193 s Meeting of the American Educational Research Association Washington 
National Education Association, 1935 Fp 273 
207 This procedure was referred to only mcidenlally in connection with documentary 
frequency studies, such as Heck’s, for another example, see George E Hill, “The Report 
Card m Present Practice,” Educational Method, XV (December, i935)* ii5‘3i 443 
report cards from school systems were collected and examined. 
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such as school sites, school seats,"®'* room temperature, and 
ventilation,-"® (4) making physical measurements of chil- 
dren,"" (5) copying data from original records,'*"* and (6) 
securing informal, personal records and reports made upon 
request, such as diaries, autobiographies, personal experiences, 
introspective accounts, and other recollections Illustrations 
of these techniques may be found in the refeiences just cited. 
All of these procedures and possibly others may be used in 
normative-survey studies They may also be used in other types 
of research, and certain of them are referred to in other 
chapters 

The lange of studies coming within the .scope of normative- 
survey research is large In field work, tlie bulk of the studies 
fall within this class The type of information yielded by nor- 
mative-survey investigations is in wide demand by practical 
workers This type of approach does not produce fundamental 
laws, other than laws of distribution, and it is not concerned to 
any appreciable extent with analysis of cause and effect It is, 
howevei , a basic type of approach in quantitative research, and 
all of the various techniques which it utilizes are likely to be 
employed as component steps in the more complex types of re- 
search, such as the experimental method, and the genetic, case 
study, correlational, and other methods which emphasize re- 
lationships A thorough acquaintance with the procedures ap- 
propriate for normative-survey research will therefore afford 
an important background for the undertaking of research by 
other methods 

In this text research is classified on the basis of the purpose- 


258 Henry Kastman Bennett, School Posture and Seating Boston Ginn and Co, 1928 
Pp 323 

2 t»o See the studies referred to by H W Schmidt, ‘ Healing, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion in School BuildinRs,” Chapter U, pp 3446*. tn ‘The Ejchool Plant, " Revnw of 
Edut-ulional Research, V (October, 1935), No 4 

800 See the studies referred to by Helen L Dawion and Cicorgc D Stoddard, “Physical 
Growth from Birth to Puberty,” Chapter III, pp 130-49, in “Mental and Physical He- 
velopmcnt,” Review of Educational Research, III (April, i933^. No 2 

301 This procedure has been assumed in the discussion of index numbers, see also 
the first technique (listed by Caswell) in the discussion of school surveys 

S02 Data of this type were referred to in connection with a study by Blumer (footnote 
174 of Chapter VTI) 
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ful structures of the entire undertaking, rather than on the 
basis of techniques of gathering data In the historical method, 
which was described first, one seeks to describe conditions as 
they existed in the past, sometimes attempting to account for 
them and to draw practical generalizations from them which 
may be applied to the present or future In the normative- 
survey method, the purpose is to describe conditions (including 
human-response tendencies, such as ability, lieliefs, values, etc ) 
as they exist Although one will draw inferences of practical 
Significance from such studies, he does not seek primarily to 
account for the conditions observed 

In the experimental method, which is discussed in the fol- 
lowing chapter, one seeks to discover the relation between 
changes in one factor and consequent changes in another vari- 
able (the result), in order to deduce generalizations concern- 
ing causes and effects The experimental method is one of the 
classical methods of science In Chapter X, methods of studying 
more complex cause-and-effect relationships are discussed 
These methods are especially appropriate for the study of social 
phenomena, where both the causation and the consequences are 
highly complex and cannot be observed as “single” variables. 

Problems a.vd Exercises 

1 Some membei of the class who is interested in attitude testing 
should try out the making of an attitude scale in a small way within 
ihe class. Select some topic of general current interest to the class, 
prepare a number of statements (say 20 or 30), and have about ten 
members of the class rank these An analysis of the results should be 
discussed before the class 

2 What types of data-gathering procedures might be appropriate 
at one time or another in the process of “job analysis,” as an approach 
to curriculum-making? Consider several different fields of training, and 
prepare a report illustrating the types of data and the procedures that 
would be appropriate for making the analysis (See W W Charters, 
Curriculum Construction New York; The Macmillan Co , 1923 See 
also, Hollis L Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Chapter X, “Selection of Subject-Matter,” pp 248-90 New 
York. American Book Co., 1935 ) The assignment may be varied as to 
field or approach 
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3 A committee of persons interesteci should judge the relative in- 
telligence of the twelve children pictured by Goodenough and Ander- 
son, Experimental Child Study, insert, p 224 Follow through their 
experiment No 24, pages 231-3 Report to the class the correlations 
found (see their pages 133-6) 

4 Spend about two hours selecting and defining traits for a per- 
sonality-rating scale Report to the class why you rejected some 
(liaracteristics and retained others The scales of various persons or 
committees should be discussed in class 

5 Interested members of the class should secure data on the socio- 
economic status of some group of pupils in a convenient school, in 
anordance with one of the experiments outlined in Goodenough and 
Anderson, Experimental Child Study, pp 234-44 

6 Let several members of the class independently score a con- 
\enient school building (perhaps the one in which the class meets), 
and compare the results of different scorers 

7 It IS difficult to secure practice in interviewing without drawing 
heavily upon the time of others — ^and perhaps intruding upon their 
personal affairs One may get a certain amount of practice by inter- 
viewing other members of the class, perhaps about the community in 
which they grew up, political views they are walling to express, diffi- 
culties they have had in school, etc Appropriate topics will var>’ w'lth 
the individuals Also, one may interview elementary- or high-school 
children concerning their difficulties and modes of work, such contacts 
must be made with caution and tact and with the approval and ad- 
vice of a regular teacher or counsellor of the child 

<S Analvve the data in any school-survey report approved by the 
instructor, and list the techniques by which such data were probably 
secured 

0 Examine the data in a state school-survey report, and draw up 
live to ten schedules (questionnaires or report blanks) that might be 
used to gather some of the data presented 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

Introduction. Earlier chapters have dealt with two major 
approaches in attacking educational problems ■ analysis and 
interpretation of the evidence and experience of the past, in 
historical research (Chapter VI), and the canvass of practice 
and current conditions or the estaiilishment of norms or cential 
tendencies, in normative-survey research (Chapters VII and 
V^III). The present discussion is concerned with a third major 
method, experimental research, probably the most important 
of all from the strictly scientific point of view Experimental 
research, whether conducted in classroom or laboratory, in- 
volves an attempt to control all essential factors save a single 
variable which is manipulated with a view to determining and 
measuring the effect of its operation Obviously this procedure 
distinctly is different from the historical and survey methods 
In the subsequent discussion, first the historical development 
of the experimental method is traced briefly Next the experi- 
mental method is defined in terms of the law of the single vari- 
able and the control of observation and other pertinent factors 
-Principles of group experimentation (one-group, parallel-group, 
and rotation-group) are outlined, with considerable emphasis 
on procedures used to equate groups Consideration is given to 
laboratory experimentation where conditions may be more care- 
fully controlled, with individual subjects and needed apparatus 
available, than in the classroom The chapter ends with an at- 
tempt to evaluate the present contribution and to determine the 
future possibilities of the experimental method.-' ' 

Brief history of the experimental method in psychology 
and in education. In the past lie a number of great experi- 
ments, the conditions and consequences of which history and 

48a 
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the historical method seek to reveal for the guidance of present- 
day educational and psychological workers. The preparation 
for experimental psychology was philosophical psychology in 
the work of Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Hartley, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, Bain, Herbart, 
and Lotze. The actual founding of an experimental psychology 
IS represented by the work of Weber, Fechner, Helmholtz, 
Wundt, Brentano, Stumpf, and G. E Muller, with later con- 
tributions by Ebbinghaus, Kulpe, Mach, Avenarius, Titchener, 
Lipps, Galton, James, Hail, Ladd, Scripture, J. M. Baldwin, 
Jastrow, Sanford, Munsterberg, Royce, Cattell, Thorndike, Ter- 
man, Judd, Woodworth, Dewey, and other workers currently 
interested in experimental procedure as applied to the problems 
of psychology and education Space is not available here for a 
statement of the contributions made by these workers to the 
experimental method Such information is readily accessible in 
a number of excellent sources ' 

In 1883 G. Stanley Hall “founded” at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity “the first psychological laboratory in America,” al- 
though James for several years previously had used space for 
experimental instruction at Harvard.^ In 1887 Hall began pub- 
lication of the American Journal of Psychology and in 1891 the 
Pedagogical Seminary, the first psychological journals in Amer- 
ica, in which the early experimental studies appeared He 
played a leading role in planning the American Psychological 
Association and served as its first president in 1892 
Controlled experimentation in education is indeed r ecent in 
origin, but in the pages of history one may find examples of 
attempts centuries ago to solve thought questions in education 
by means of trial and observation of results; Vittorino da Feltre 

1 E G Boring, Utsiofy oj Experimental Pxyckolozy New York The Century Co , 
1929 Pp xvi -f- 700. Emphasizes European psychology and the work of individual psy- 
chologists, comprehensive, but not elaborate as to recent work 

J C IHugel, A Hundred Years of Psyck(Aogy, 1833-1933 New York The Macmtllaa 
Co , 1934 Tp 384 

Gardner Murphy, An Historical Introduction to Modern PsyckUogy New York Har- 
court, Brace and Co , 1929 Pp xviii 4 - 470 Deals chiefly with recent work and la eth 
ganised largely by topicB rather than cfaroooiogically. 

Z E. Of Boring, op, at , pp. 506-7 
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(1378-1446) and Wolfgang von Ratke (1571-1635) in devising 
methods of teaching, Basedow’s (1723-1790) application of the 
theories of Comenius and Rousseau, Pestalozzi’s (1746-1827) 
schools at Stanz, Burgdorf, and Yverdun ; and Herbart’s (1776- 
1841) practice school in connection with his pedagogical 
seminar.^ Certain pioneer experimental schools in this country 
attempted to evaluate pedagogical theory by trial under actual 
working conditions the Oswego Primary Teachers Training 
School established by Edward A Sheldon in i86r, Francis W 
Parker’s experimental school inaugurated in Chicago in 1883, 
and the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago 
founded by John Dewey in 1896 

Early attempts to use the experimental method in education 
were impeded by inadequate control of the educative factors 
involved and by the lack of instruments for measuring pupil 
capacity and achievement. The investigations of Rice between 
1894 and 1897 marked the development of the concept of con- 
trol of expel imental conditions. The work of Gallon, Cattell, 
Binet, Terman, and Otis provided measures of pupil ability for 
use in securing groups equivalent in terms of intelligence Stone, 
Thorndike, Courtis, Hillegas, Buckingham, and Ayres pio- 
neered the movement toward development of instruments for 
measuring pupil achievement, which have been used extensively 
in educational experimentation It is only natural that the de- 
velopment of educational tests stimulated interest in experi- 
mentation under school conditions Statistics has made its con- 
tiibution to the experimental method through the work of 
Gallon, Pearson, Yule, Spearman, Kelley, McCall, and others 
in terms of ; ( i ) correlation techniques used to determine the 
validity and reliability of intelligence tests (employed to se- 
cure equivalence of groups) and of educational tests (used to 
measure gains in achievement); (2) statistics of errors (es- 
pecially the “error of a difference” formula, useful in the in- 

8 W S Monroe and M D Engelbart, Expertmental Research in Education, Chapter I 
ITniversity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol XXV 71 , No 32 Bureau of Educational Research 
Bul'etin, No 48 Urbana, 111 University of Illinois, 1930 In the discussion of the ex- 
l^rinieatal method the t>re 5 ent writers are much indebted to this excellent source 
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terpretation of differences m gains in experimentation), (3) 
the “experimental coefficient"’ as a criterion for testing the 
statistical significance of a difference, etc * 

Definition and characterization of the experimental 
method. Educational experimentation should be defined more 
specifically . 

A child’s achievement from a period of learning is the resultant 
of several educative factors “Experimentation" is the name given to 
the type of educational research in which the investigator controls the 
educative factors to which a child or group of children is subjected 
during the period of inquiry and observes the resulting achievement 
In the simplest type of educational expenment the investigator 
seeks to evaluate the influence of some one educative or “experi- 
mcntal" factor on a single group of children He must start the ex- 
periment with some measurement of the initial attainment of the chil- 
dren in the trait or ability to be influenced He then subjects the group 
to the experimental factor, such as a particular type of drill material 
m arithmetic, for the duration of (he experiment At the end, the in- 
vestigator applies a final test for the purpose of determining the gam 
in achievement that has resulted from the application of the experi- 
mental factor 

Expressed in the language of logic, the experimental method 
represents Mill’s canon or principle of research which is known 
as the method of difference , that is, to note the effect of a single 
variable applied to one situation or group, but not applied to 
a comparable situation or equivalent group." 

If an instance m which the phenomenon under investigation occurs, ; 
and an instance in which it does not occur, have every circumstance in 1 
common save one, that one occurring only in the former, the circum- 1 
stance in which alone the two instances differ is the effect, or the cause, 1 
or an indispensable part of the cause, of the phenomenon 

However, the interests and practical needs of the reader, as 
well as space limitations, render it inappropriate to enter into 
any extended discussion of the logic and philosophy of the 

*Ikid 

R Ibid , pp 15-6 

Qjohn Stuait Mill, A System of Logic, Book HI, Chapter VIII New York Long- 
mans, Green '\nd Co , 187a. 
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experimental method, since good references are available/ It 
must be admitted, too, that the language of the logician and 
\ philosopher at times seems unnecessarily involved and abstract 
j 10 be of most service in actual field situations. As a matter of 
fact, Mill’s canon represents an ideal assumption which prob- 
ably is never actually fulfilled in a concrete situation, certainly 
not in dealing with human beings m the social and biological 
fields where so many uncontrollable variable factors are in- 
volved. In such areas it is difficult indeed to conceive of differ- 
ent situations with all conditions absolutely identical except 
one circumstance or factor the effect of which is to be measured 
Even in the field of physics it is being recognized that a great 
deal of previously unsuspected variability now exists There- 
fore, early in this discussion it must be frankly recognized that 
the so-called law of the single variable ie a theory and not an 
accomplished fact in any given educational investigation of the 
experimental type Later in this chapter, numerous illustrations 
will be given of difficulties in controlling variables and of falla- 
cious conclusions based on the assumption of only a single 
operating variable. 

It follows from the definition of educational experimentation 
‘ given earlier in this chapter that the major procedure involved, 
’just as in experimental psychology and in all experimental 
science, is that of controlled observation, with an attempt to 
hold all factors constant except the single variable the effect of 
v^ich is to be measured. Naturally, experimental procedure is 
, considered the classical method of science and frequently has 
. been urged as the' ultimate methodological goal of any system 

7 J L Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Expenmentahsm New York The 
Century Ci>, 1931 Fp xx 264 Deals with the philosophical and educational ideas of 
Pierce, James, and Dewey 

E L Clarke, The Aft of Straight Thtnktng, Chapter VII New York D Appleton 
and Co , 1929 

M R Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An IntroduUion to Logo, and Scientific Method, Chap- 
ter Xni New York Harcourt, Hrace and Co , 19^4 

Columbia Associates in Philosophy, Introduction to Reflective Thinking, Chapter IV 
Boston* Houghton Mifflin Co, 192 ^ 

D. S Robinson, Illustrations of the Methods of Reasoning New York D Appleton 
and Co, 1937. Pp xiu + 346 

F. W. Westaway, Scienttfic Method, Chapter XVII. London. Blackie and Son, Ltd 
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of investigation, since, with conditions artificially controlled, 
stimuli may be presented and reaction secured without awaiting 
the occurrence of events in their natural environment over a 
1 datively long period of time (as is necessary in history) * 

However, it has been pointed out above that experimental 
procedure has distinct limitations in the social and biological 
fields where it is so difficult to control vaiiable factors Further- 
more, one may be more interested in a careful analysis of the 
interrelationships of various factors as they operate normally 
under conditions that are reasonably typical than in using a 
procedure which may do violence to a natural situation by at- 
tempting to hold all factors save one constant A method, 
described in Chapter X, with its analytical techniques of par 
tial and multiple correlation, makes it possible to study the 
effect of a number of factors varying jointly. The experimental 
and correlational methods are complementary, although the 
former is more limited with respect to the type of problem 
which may be attacked (^However, the significance of any in- 
vestigational method, whether historical, normative-survey, 
experimental, correlational, or otherwise must be determined 
relatively in the light of the purpose and problem involved 
rather than in absolute terms. 

Confusion frequently arises concerning the relation of un- 
controlled observation, and testing or measurement, to ex- 
perimental procedure Uncontrolled observation and record- 
ing of the spontaneous behavior of children in a variety 
of situations, with no attempt to condition the type of re- 
sponse, are normative-survey or genetic rather than experi- 
mental in character , for example, a frequency count of the 
words used orally by one thousand six-year-old children in 
their homes and schools. However, uncontrolled observation 
shades into experimental procedure when external conditions 
surrounding the child are controlled by eliminating the presence 
of the observer (through use of a “one-way vision” screen), 

8 J E Anderson, “Tlie Methods of Child Psychology," A Handbook of Chdd Psy- 
chology (Second edition, revused ) Chapter I Edited by Carl Murchison Worcester. 
Mass. Clark University Press, 1933 
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selection and conditioning of the child’s companions, use of an 
“infant cabinet,” or even by maintaining environmental con- 
ditions such as teacher, children, and classroom constant® 
Thus, most essential factors (teacher, pupils, etc ) might be 
kept constant, except the passage of time, and the accompany- 
ing growth or maturation observed at intervals and recorded in 
the form of a growth or learning curve Since many such 
studies are of a genetic character, involving an analysis of the 
causal factors operating to produce change by way of growth or 
maturation, they are reserved for discussion in Chapter X 
Some workers prefer to think of such genetic investigations, 
when extended over a long time span, as closely related to or 
involving the historical approach 

The overlapping of research techniques may be shown by 
another example, drawn from the testing field, and the relation 
of testing to experimentation indicated If intelligence testing 
or achievement testing is done for the purpose of ascertaining 
the capacity or accomplishment of the child in relation to other 
children or to a norm, the procedure is normative-survey rather 
than experimental The testing done to equate groups of chil- 
dren for experimental purposes and to measure results at the 
end of the investigation may be considered of a survey char- 
acter, but fits into the larger purpose or pattern of the experi- 
ment and properly may be regarded as a definite part of the 
experimental investigation. To use a different illustration, if 
an intelligence test is administered year by year to a given 
group of children who have lived under normal and uniform 
(controlled) conditions during the time involved, with matu- 
ration as the single variable operating, the resulting curve of, 
mental growth is the product of an experimental procedure.) 
' A study of the accompanying age norms and of the factors 
operating to produce such growth takes on genetic and causal 
characteristics Parenthetically, the great difficulties present in 

fl G D Stoddard and Beth L. Wellman, Child Psychology, Chapter 11 New York 
Th6 Macmillan Co , 1934 

10 For example, Cat^rine M Cox, Gtnetic Studies oj Genius, Vol II Stanford Uni- 
versity. Calif : Stanford University Press, 1926. Pp. xxiv + 842 
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seeking to control or to make uniform the conditions surround- 
ing the child over any extended period of time should be recog- 
nized at this point and reserved for later consideration in this 
chapter. Of course, viewed in a broad way, it is possible to 
think of the administering of any stan^d test (psychological 
or achievement) as an experimental procedure, since certain 
factors such as dirtrCtfons and classroom conditions presumably 
are controlled for purposes of observation of the performance 
of the child The experimental factor may be thought of as the 
instruction which the pupil undergoes between testing periods, 
the effect of which is measured. However, this is a type of study 
which more appropriately than here has been discussed in 
Chapter VTI in connection with normative-survey procedures 

The point of the preceding discussion is that there is no 
sharp line of demarcation between so-called observational, 
survey-testing, genetic, and experimental studies Students who 
view the definition of the experimental method more broadly 
than IS represented in the subsequent portion of the present 
chapter do no actual violence to the principles of controlled 
observation and the manipulation of an experimental factor by 
considering many observational, repeated survey-testing, and 
growth investigations as types of experimentation. However, 
the point of view of the authors and the functional and logical 
organization of research methods are represented more ade- 
quately by assigning these studies to the appropriate chapters 
mentioned above. 

- Obviously, the accuracy of observation has been greatly in- , 
creased by standard tests, mechanical controls such as those 
used in the psychology laboratory (chronoscope, tachistoscope, 
color mixer, galvanometer, spectroscope, photographic equip- 
ment, etc.), repeated observations, and statistical techniques.” 
iHowever, much important pioneer work has been done without 
elaborate equipment for experimentation, which indicates that 
the intellectual curiosity and ingenuity of the investigator are 

11 A G Bills, General Experimental Psychology New York Longmans, Green and 

> 1934 Pp H“ 6 ao The introduction includes a discussion of the assumptions, 
methods, and iield of experimental psy^’hology 
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more important than ornate laboratories.” Galileo climbed the 
leaning tower of Pisa to make a practical test of the validity 
of the then common belief that a heavy body falls faster than 
a light one While in his bath, Archimedes is said to have dis- 
covered that when a body is immersed in a fluid, it is buoyed 
up by a force just equal to the weight of the fluid displaced. 
Helmholtz said that after he had been working on a problem 
I for some time, happy ideas for its solution usually came un- 
‘ expectedly like an inspiration, and never while he was at his 
working table 'jW'hile on foot in the mountains of Switzerland, 
tar from his laboratory at Columbia University, Michael Pupin 
invented the Pupin coil, of such importance to the long-distance 
telephone. Darwin was able to recall the exact spot in the road, 
while riding in his carriage, when his theory of evolution oc- 
curred to him. James Watt was walking on a fine Sunday after- 
noon when he invented the condensing steam engine . later he 
had to make the steam cylinder and piston out of a surgeon’s 
large brass syringe. When Pasteur went to his home town to 
study the diseases of wine in an effort to save this industry, he 
had to use the crudest of equipment : an old room that had been 
a caf6, apparatus made by the carpenter and tinsmith of the 
village, an open charcoal brazier with a pair of bellows instead 
of a gas burner, and water carried from the town pump. Yet 
here pasteurization was discovered, and the wine industry of 
eastern France saved Charles Goodyear, experimenting on rub- 
Ijer in a New England kitchen, happened to bring a mixture 
of sulphur and rubber into contact with the hot stove, and thus 
discovered how to vulcanize rubber. He made some of his 
experiments in this field while confined in a Philadelphia jail 
as a common debtor. 

Certain of the foregoing illustrations suggest that much 
of the success of experimentation depends on close and careful 
observation rather than on elaborate equipment, as is the case 
in any area of investigation.^' Darwin attributed many of his 

is T A Boyd, Retearch, pp. 8, 37, 44, ss-ii- New York D. Appleton-Century Co. 
f* *» 3 S. 

tttbid, pp 82, 87-93. 
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own accomplishments to an ability to notice things which easily 
escape attention, and to observe them carefully. Franklin no- 
ticed that, contrary to accepted opinions, storms traveled in the 
opposite direction to the wind, or that northeasters sometimes 
reached Philadelphia before Boston , in this way modern 
meteorology is said to have originated Although accident fre- 
quently plays a part in discovery, little benefit to the cause of 
science results unless intelligent observation is also involved 
The French physicist, Becquerel, found that a little radium 
carried in his pocket made a spot on his skin like an ulcerated 
sore, thus suggesting the use of radium in the treatment of 
cancer. Edison was rolling between thumb and forefinger a 
piece of lampblack mixed with tar (prepared for use in his tele- 
phone transmitter), when it occurred to him that a thin spiral 
of this material might be a good filament for the incandescent 
lamp on which he had worked for two years. When tried, it 
worked, although the material was not good enough for fila- 
ments, but Edison was started toward a successful carbon- 
filament lamp. Prospectors who had been hunting for radium 
in Canada pitched camp in the evening after a fruitless day. 
Their fire melted away the snow, revealing moss that appeared 
to be eaten away by some agency Curiosity and intelligently 
directed observation showed that a deposit of radium was 
beneath their feet. 

General principles of grou p experimentation. Of course 
the conditions of the psycholo^al and experimental-educa- 
tion laboratories make possible the use of elaborate techniques 
and complicated apparatus appropriate to experimentation with 
individual subjects. Most educational experiments in the field 
are conducted in the'^IassFodm ^efe iT is necessary to worlc 
wTtlf ^grai3|B ~ 51 children rather than with individuals. McCall’s , 
description ^fgroup rnethods of experimentation in education' 
has been widely quoted ; the one-group method, the equivalent 
or parallel-group method, and the rotation-group method.^^ 


>*W. A. McCall, Hov> to Experiment «m Education, Chapter 11 . New York yk## 
MacmillaB Co , 1923. 
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The one-group technique. A one-group experiment has been 
conducted when one thing, individual, or group has had applied 
to or subtracted from it some experimental factor or factors and 
the resulting change or changes determined or measured. For 
example, if a group of pupils takes equivalent forms of a stand- 
ard reading test in order to determine the effect on their scores 
of varying mental attitudes induced by a different mental-set 
for each form of the test, a one-group proceduie is involved 
The pupils may take one form, using the regular printed direc- 
tions accompanying the test Scores on this form serve as a 
norm against which to check performance on other equivalent 
forms of the test when the experimenter has sought to induce 
specific mental attitudes such as encouragement or discourage- 
ment. In general, it is desirable, and even necessary in terms 
of significance of findings, to know the normal or expected 
performance of the group as a basis for comparison with results 
produced by application of the experimental factor Thus, if 
a first grade is subjected to an experimental method of teach- 
ing reading for the entire school year, the results can be inter- 
preted only in terms of normal or expected performance for a 
group of this given intelligence and home background while 
following a customary teaching procedure. However, it must be 
recognized that any attempt to estimate the performance of 
a given group as the result of a procedure never actually tried 
with the group in question is fraught with difficulties and 
possibilities for error. 

The foregoing description of one-group experimentation sug- 
gests that it is the simplest ot all experimental procedures and 
the most feasible for classroom use, although probably the 
least valid. With the factors of pupils, teacher, and school 
setting constant, the only variable present is the experimental 
procedure, and of course such change as takes place in the 
group or teacher with the passage of time and with maturation. 
These changes in the pupil which take place when different 
phases of the experimental factor are applied in sequence over 
Imeriod of time involve at least four defects in the one-group 
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method.^’ As different forms of a standard test in reading are 
administered in the first grade at intervals of, let us say, one 
month or even one week, with an attempt to induce varying 
mental attitudes: (i) gams may be greater between earlier 
forms, since the typical curve of learning shows more rapid 
acceleration in the earlier stages of practice , ( 2 ) practice effect 
may operate in such a way as to increase scores on later forms 
of the test, (3) an attitude such as confidence or discourage- 
ment or a method of attack or study may carry over from one 
form to another, (4) the fact that the child is a given number 
of days, weeks, or months older, with a corresponding level 
of maturity and achievement reached, may affect performance 
01 the significance of a gain on later tests.*® For this hypo- 
thetical example, reading in the first grade has been chosen, 
so as to make the possible limitations of the one-group method 
especially conspicuous 

In summary, it may be said that the essentials of the one- 
group method are (i) an initial test, the application of an 
experimental factor, and a check on results, (2) a second pre- 
liminary test, the application of another experimental factor, 
and a check on results , and ( 3 ) as many other cycles of pre- 
liminary testing, experimental procedure, and end testing as 
are desired. 

The parallel-group technique. The parallel-group procedure 
represents an attempt to overcome the limitations of the one- 
group method, since two or more groups, as nearly equivaJleiU 


10 H H Abelson, The Art of Edueattonal Research, pp 141-2 Yonkers-on-Hudsonj 
Y World Boot Co , 1933 

16 Fdward A Lincoln, “Th« Equality of Units in Educational Measurement Com- 
pared,” Jownal of Educational Research, XXII (October, 1930)^ 197-202 The point of 
view IS aptly stated at. follows 

“An inch added to a man's stature is quite a different thing in value and meaning 
from an inch added to the end of his nose Furthermore the inch in stature has not al- 
ways the same meaning As already pointed out, it may represent only a months grovitli 
in the days of infancy, while in late adolescence two years may be necessary to acquire 
It Further still, an Inch m stature means less to the individual of average height than it 
does to the short man who without it will be noticeable as a runt, or to the tall man 
who will become over-conspicuous because he has it This difficulty is present in measur- 
ing inanimate things as welt as living ot^anisms An inch on a transatlantic cable is very 
different frem an inch on the weight beam of a sensitive balance A pound of granite is 
different from a pound of gold Even time units do nc 4 avoid this j^Ufficulty, a year m 
college is different from a year ki jail.” 
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as possible in all respects, are used at the same time. Under 
carefully controlled conditions, only a single variable is manip- 
ulated, namely, the factor which the experimenter varies for 
the two groups, whose effect he attempts to determine. To one 
group may be applied the experimental factor, with the parallel 
group serving as a control for comparative purposes, following 
a customary or non-experimental procedure Or, different 
phases of the experimental factor may be applied to the two 
equivalent groups, although in such an instance, a third parallel 
group, following a non-experimental plan, is desirable to serve 
.as a control for purposes of comparison. For example, one of 
two equivalent groups may take a standard test under condi- 
tions of discouragement, induced by the experimenter, while 
the second group uses only the customary directions accom- 
panying the test. Or, the second group may take the test under 
a condition of encouragement and praise, which is another 
phase of the experimental factor of mental attitude , however, 
in this event a third parallel group using only the printed 
directions accompanying the test is desirable as a control Of 
course the greatest difficulty in this method is to equate groups 
adequately. 

It has been emphasized especially that indiscriminate use of 
the control-group technique impedes real progress in education 
due to the fact that- (i) invalid results become perpetuated 
in the literature where they influence the uncritical reader, and 
<2) the methodology of research may suffer through over- 
standardization of the control-group method. Suggestions for 
safeguarding this type of experimentation are as follows : 

I, Exercise care in organizing the investigation so as to give the 
control group a fair chance so far as the experimental factor is con- 
cerned 

2 Be certain that the type of training given the experimental and 
control groups constitutes an important factor experimentally 

3 Note various types of change and improvement which take place 
in the control group' during the experimental period 

17 W A Browned, “Some Neglected Safeguards in Contro 1 >Group Expenmentatioa*’ 
Journal oi Education Kestarchf XXVII (October, 1953), 98«io7. 
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4 Examine critically the function and place of standard tests in 
the measurement of results 

5 Make the measurement complete and comprehensive 

6 Use sagacity and insight in the interpretation of measures 

The rotation-group technique. The rotation method involves 
the reversal of the groups at intervals, in terms of the pro- 
cedures followed This method is frequently used when parallel 
groups are not available or there is doubt concerning the 
equivalence of the groups, due to such factors as initiative, 
industry, or study habits which are very difficult if not im- 
possible to control For example, the parallel groups might 
take a second form of the same standard test with an exchange 
of the mental attitudes induced by the experimenter. The 
groups may be reversed as often as desired by the investigator. 
This procedure is illustrated in the diagram which follows- 


Group j 

A 

B 

Method 

X 

y 

Method 

y 

X 

Method 

X 

y 

Method 

y 

X 


Again, three groups, not known definitely to be equal, might 
use at different times the following procedures, with the results 
for each plan combined and compared with the other methods 
at the end of the experiment. That is, the results for method x 
would be totaled for all three groups and compared with totals 
for methods y and z. However, even here, there must be reason 
to believe that the groups are equally capable of profiting from 
exposure to the same experimental factor. To use an extreme 
example, one would not compare groups of blind, deaf, and 
crippled children respectively Obviously, there are other se- 
quences in which the different methods may be taken up by 
the three groups as they proceed from one phase of the ex- 
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perimentation to another, for example, Group A may begin 
with either y or z instead of x 


Gioup j 
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Method 
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y 

z 

Method 

y 

Z 

X 

Method 

Z 
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X 
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The major possible limitation of the rotation method is the 
same as for the one-group method, carry-over effect from one 
experimental procedure to another, rendering it difficult to de- 
termine whether the score on a given form of the reading test 
mentioned above is caused solely by the attitude the experi- 
menter seeks to induce or in part by a combination of attitudes 
transferring from earlier forms of the test It will be recog- 
nized that use of equivalent groups adds to the validity and 
usefulness of the rotation procedure Other limitations (pre- 
viously listed) of the one-group method are represented in the 
rotation pattern (sketched above for the three groups) in that 
a given procedure was followed at three different time periods 
in the course of the experiment The hypothetical examples of 
group experimentation given above are used only for illustra- 
tive purposes, with due recognition of difficulties present in 
attempting to induce and measure the effects of a given mental 
attitude 

An illustration of a more intricate method of rotating pro- 
cedures, which aims to equalize practice effect and other similar 
variable factors, involves a ball-tossing experiment.'* 

Seventy-seven adult male students served as subjects Sixty-six 
of these composed the six experimental groups, and eleven com- 
posed the control group. Each subject in the experimental groups 
was given sixty trials with each of the eleven instructions, or 
660 trials in all. About seventy-five minutes were required for a 

18 R L Hoke, “Factors Conditioning Efficiency in a Motor Skill,” ^ijlracls Graduate 
Theses m Education, rp.v-rpjr. Teachers CoUeie, University oj Cincinnati, pp IJ5-44. 
Cincinnati, Ohio University of Cincinnati, 1931 Also Journal oj Experimental Psycholoiy, 
XV (June, 1931 >, 3r*il«o 
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subject to complete the experiment. In order to equalize prac- 
tice effects and other similar variable factors, the counter- 
balanced order of giving instructions was used. The experiment 
was organized in six cycles for six groups of subjects. In each 
cycle were eleven subjects to correspond with the eleven in- 
structions. Each group of subjects had its own sequence of 
instructions. All subjects went through the eleven conditions 
or instructions once, each in his own order Subject i of the 
fiist group began with the first of the instructions (A), went 
through the second (B), third (C), and so on. Subject 2 began 
with the second (B) of the instructions, then took the third 
(C), and finally went through the first (A) This scheme was 
carried through for each group of subjects so that each instruc- 
tion appeared equally often in each serial position. The order 
in which instructions were given the first two groups is as 
follows . 


First Group of Sub;ects 
Subject Instructions 

1 ABCDEFGHIJK 

2 BCDEFGHIJKA 

3 CDEFGHIJKAB 

4 DEFGHIJKABC 

5 EFGHIJKABCD 

6 FGHIJKABCDE 

7 GHIJKABCDEF 

8 HIJKABCDEFG 

9 IJKABCDEFGH 

10 JKABCDEFGHI 

11 KABCDEFGHIJ 

Second Group of Subjects 
Subject Instructions 

1 JIHBGKFACDE 

2 IHBGKFACDEJ 

3 HBGKFACDEJI 

4 BGKFACDEJIH 

5 GKFACDEJIHB 

6 KFACDEJIHBG 

7 FACDEJIHBGK 

8 ACDEJIHBGKF 

<1 CDEJIHBGKFA 

to DEJIHBGKFAC 

11 EJIHBGKFACD 
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Another excellent example of the counterbalanced procedure, 
used to equalize variable factors, is found in Table XITI 
which ’s to be read in the following manner Subjects A and 
AA began the experiment by running maze I under a condi- 
tion (N) in which there was no punishment, then ran maze II 
under light (L) punishment, maze III under medium (M) 
punishment, and maze IV under heavy (H) punishment Sub- 
jects E and EE began the experiments by running maze II 
under the normal (X) condition in which there was no punish- 
ment, then ran maze HI under light punishment, maze IV 
under medium punishment, and maze I under heavy punish- 
ment. Two series of experiments, each involving sixteen sub- 
jects were conducted 

A check-list for experimentation. A helpful check-list 
of items to be considered in experimental work, with special 
reference to group procedure, based on McCall’s discussion 
of the problem, is available Although the various items vary in 
their significance for experimental work, according to the type 
of situation involved, they are given in some detail for the 
sake of a reasonable degree of completeness. 


Experimental Methods 

1 In any experimental study the total net change in the trait or 
traits in question produced by irrelevant factors must be negligible, or 
the amount of such change must be measured and discounted by the 
application of a control experimental factor 

2 The one-group experimental method is valid where the change 
produced by an experimental factor is not conditioned significantly by 


IP James Vaughn and C Disercns “The Relative nflects of Various intensities ol 
Punishment on Learning and Efficiency/’ Journal of Comparahvc Psychology, X (Feb- 
ruary, 1930)1 55-66 

Also see E S Robinsun, “Methods of Practice Equilibration,” American Journal of 
Psychology, XLI (January, 1929), 153-6 Discusses the following procedures 

1 Method of completed practice 

2 Methods of uncompleted practice 

(a) Method of predicted learning 

(b) Method of the control group 

(c) Methods of counter-balanced order 

20 H H Bixler, Check-List* jor Educational Research, pp 15-ax New York Teachera 
College, Columbia University, 1928. 

21 W. A. McCall, op, cit. 
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any preceding factor, and where the change effected by each experi- 
mental lactor is measurable in equal units 

3 The equivalent-groups method is valid where it is possible to 
equate groups 

4 The rotation method is valid where the change produced by an 
experimental factor is not conditioned significantly by any preceding 
experimental factor 

5 The experimenter should make plans for keeping an experi- 
mental log or record of events, with dates, and should include irrele- 
vant factors and unusual conditions 

The Subjects 

6 The experimenter should have a carefully thought-out plan for 
selecting the subjects, that is, the group to which the experimental fac- 
tors are to be applied 

7 If It is proposed to use statistical formulas whose validity de- 
pends upon the assumptions of random sampling, the experimenter 
must take precautions to assure that these assumptions are met 

8 When the composition of the population to be studied is known, 
the sample must be so selected as to include all the essential elements 

9 When the composition of the population is unknown, the experi- 
menter should select at random sample groups and continue selecting 
groups until comparison of the samples taken reveals a definite tend- 
ency for variations in one direction to occur as frequently as variations 
in another direction 

10 The method of sampling should be described m full so that the 
research may later be evaluated 

The experimenter, in selecting subjects for the experiment, must 
check on the following points 

11 The subjects must be appropriate to the experimental methods 

12. The subjects must be appropriate to the tests to be used 

13 The subjects must be appropriate to the experimental factors 

14. The subjects should be representative as to age, sex, grade, in- 
telligence, etc 

15 The experimenter should select subjects who may reasonably be 
expected to be available throughout the period of the experiment 

16 The number of subjects must be sufficiently large to assure re- 
liability of the results Sometimes a prehminary trial experiment is 
needed to determine the approximate number 

17 The number of subjects must be sufficiently large to allow for 
losses or eliminations on account of absences from one or more tests, 
isaUlity to pair, and other reasons If there is a control group, it is 
usually desirable to select a much larger number of subjects for it than 
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-will be finally needed, so that all members of the experimental group 
may be utilized in pairing 

The Materials op Experimentation 

1 8 The materials must be appropriate to the subjects 

IQ The materials must be appropriate to the experimental method 

20 The cost of the materials must be within reasonable limits 

21 The materials must be appropriate to the conditions under 
which the ex[)eriment will be conducted, such as the time available and 
the qualifications of the persons who are to use the materials 

2 2 The materials must not present irrelevant or variable factors 
that might invalidate the experiment 

The Pi ace or the Experiment 

23 The place or places in which the experiment is to be conducted 
must be typical of the situations to which the results of the experi- 
ment arc expected to apply 

24 This representative character may be planned with reference to 
parts of a city, parts of a county or state, parts of the United States, 
etc 

25 The place and its environment must be appropriate to the ex- 
perimental method and the experimental factors 

26 The plate or its environment must not introduce irrelevant or 
variable factors that might invalidate the experiment 

The Time or the Experiment 

27. The experimenter must determine whether the time of the day, 
of the month, or of the year is a significant factor in the experiment 

28 In deciding upon the time length of an experiment, the principle 
10 be kept in mind is that one should aim to secure the maximum 
effect of the experimental factors with a minimum effect from irrele- 
vant or variable factors 


Equating Groups 

When groups are to be equated, one or more of the following bases 
may be used, 

2Q Random selection, that is, chance arrangement 

30 General ability 

31 Initial status in the experimental trait 

32 Composite of several test scores 

33. Rate of growth or change in the experimental trait 
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34 Multiple bases, such as chronological age, mental age, and ini- 
tial status 


Control and Measurement or Experimental 
AND Irrelevant Factors 

35 If tests are needed m the experiment, choose appropriate meas- 
uring instruments 

36 The experimental conditions or situations must be appropriate 
both to the problem and to the subjects 

37 The experimenter should ha\e or obtain the authority necessary 
for the control of experimental conditions 

38 The experimenter should measure the amount of the experi- 
mental factors as accurately as possible 

3g The experimenter should measure the amount of change in the 
trait in question produced by the experimental factors 

40 The amount of change in the experimental subjects due to ir- 
relevant factors should be eliminated, equated, or accurately measured 
and discounted 

Among the constant irrelevant factors, which may or may not be 
significant, arc the following 

41 Maturing or growth of subjects 

42 Bias of experimenter or assistants 

43 Capability of assistants 

44 Enthusiasm or unwillingness of assistants 

45 Bias of the subjects 

46 Differences in time allowance 

47 Too short or too long a time allowance 

48 Differences in transfer of knowledge, enthusiasm, and the like, 
among subjects 

49 Bias of the tests 

50 Physical environment, such as temperature, home surroundings, 
and the like 

51 Unnatural conditions, or lack of adjustment of the subjects to 
the situation. 

52 The experimenter must keep accurate, detailed, and dated rec- 
ords of the methods of applying the experimental factors, possible 
irrelevant factors, and other pertinent data 

53 The research worker should determine whether any other 
method, such as partial correlation, may be used to supplement or 
check on the experimental method 

Equating of groups and control of variable factors. It has 
been pointed out above that the most difficult jproblem in 
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controlled group experimentation is to insure the equivalence 
of parallel groups. Many gross errors have been made through 
ignorance and carelessness in attempting to form parallel 
groups, and in reaching conclusions based on comparisons be- 
tween unequal groups To say that pupils should study Latin 
in high school in order to succeed in college, simply because 
there is a positive relationship between college marks and the 
amount of Latin studied in secondary school, is to neglect 
probable differences in intelligence between Latin and non- 
Latin pupils. To compare absences in 3 given secondary school 
'for the periods, 1915-1918, 1975-1928, and 1930-1933, assuming 
that the pupils, teachers, and environmental conditions rep- 
resent three equivalent situations, violates virtually every prin- 
ciple of experimentation. Obviously, the pupils and teachers 
are not the same, even though the numbers are large enough 
to represent a random sampling of a relatively stable com- 
munity The conditions in a war period (1915-1918) with easy 
employment for youth and an influenza epidemic, in the 
“boom” period of prosperity (1925-1928) with its effect on 
employment and school attendance, and in a depression period 
(1930-1933) with a different effect on employment and attend- 
ance, with possible strengthening of compulsory education 
laws in the post-war period, are factors rendering the three 
situations far from comparable. 

One would-be investigator who wished to compare two 
methods of teaching English in high school, in the first place, 
had only a dozen members in each group. The boys were placed 
in one group and the girls in another (a variable of sex). The 
girls were older tnan the boys by an average of nine months, 
and their mental age fourteen months higher. An attempt was 
made to compare the I.Q.'s of the two groups, rather than their 
mental ages, which of course was incorrect. In seeking to use 
other procedures, which to her were only names, pairing was 
attempted by matching the lowest pupil in one group with the 
lowest in the other group, etc., without regard to whether the 
scores were equal. The whole procedure suggests the tragedy. 
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and in some ways comedy, of errors represented when ignorant 
or careless persons attempt to use techniques and instruments 
with which they apparently are totally unacquainted, A teachei 
of science attempted to compare two instructional methods 
with three variables present instructional method (the experi- 
mental factor, the effect of which he hoped to measure), teach- 
ers (a man and a woman), and pupils (a bright group and a 
slow group) Even the wisdom of Solomon could not determine 
which of these factors or what combination of variables pro- 
duced the results secured 

A comprehensive outline of the variable factors to be con- 
sidered m equating groups is available in Monroe and Engel- 
hart’s excellent discussion of this problem 

I Characteristics of pupils 

A General intelligence m terms of point scores or of mental age 
B Chronological age 

C Previous achievement in the field of experimentation 
D Study habits 

E Personality traits (attitudes, ideals, and interests) 

F, Physical condition (health) 

G Sex 
H Race 

II Educative factors affecting pupil achievement 
A Teacher factors 

1 Instructional techniques 
(a) Learning exercises 

(hj Motivation procedures 

(c) Directive procedures 

(d) Diagnostic procedures 

2 Classroom-management procedures 

3 Skill in carrying out instructional techniques and class- 
room-management procedures 

4 Zeal of the teacher with reference to experimental factor 

5 Personality traits 

6 Physical condition 

7, Sex 

8 Age 

B General school factors 

I. Instructional materials (textbooks, library, maps, labora- 
tory apparatus, etc.) 

*1 W. S Monroe and M D Engelhart, of cu , Chapter II 
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2 . Time devoted to learning activity 

3 Characteristics of the class as a group 

4 Size of class 

5 Size of school 

6 School organization 

7 Administration and supervision 

8 School building, especially lighting, heating, and ventila- 
tion 

C Extra-school factors 

I. Participation in extracurricular activities 

2 The pupil’s home life 

3 Community interest in and attitude toward school 

The equating of groups is not so difficult or elaborate in 
practice as might appear from an examination of the eight 
pupil factors listed, in view of the fact that intelligence corre- 
lates positively with several of the other characteristics, 
although many times the relationship in terms of correlation 
is not very high. Although it is not possible to control all of 
the educative factors outlined above, in securing equivalence of 
in making approximate allowance for non-equivalence, at least 
the following must be considered • 

1 Instructional techniques 

2 Skill in carrying out instructional techniques 

3 Zeal of the teacher 

4 Personality traits of teachers 

5 Instructional materials 

6 Time spent in learning activity 

It will be recognized that the specific factors to be considered 
in equating groups depend on the nature of the experiment , in 
connection with the factors outlined above, obviously the ex- 
perimentation involves some form of instructional procedure. 
In considering the effectiveness of different incentives for im- 
provement of a cross-country track team, fleetness of foot and 
physical endurance would have to be considered in equating 
groups. In Table XIV are the factors considered important in 
studying class size in English. The experience of earlier work- 


23 Ibid,, p (I 
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ers in a given area should prove helpful in selecting the factors 
to be controlled 

Although It IS hardly possible to express in mathematical 
terms all of the extra-school factors involved, they should not 
escape the attention of the experimenter in planning the in- 
vestigation and in interpreting results 

The Items listed above emphasize actual measurement of 
the factors involved as a basis for equating groups Some ex- 
perimenters assume that given groups are equivalent because 
they were formed as a result of the operation of chance, which 
is a very questionable procedure in view of the small numbers 
and selective factors involved in the school and community set- 
tings for most educational experiments in the field 

Naturally, as many as possible of the foregoing factors 
should be used in forming parallel groups, rather than to de- 
pend solely upon a single measure such as intelligence. These 
factors may be combined into a composite score or considered 
separately in equating groups. If scores are combined, the 
weighting of the various traits must be considered carefully, 
i since it is generally recognized that averages or composite 
scores may be the same for two quite different persons If the 
traits are used separately in forming parallel groups, consider- 
able shifting and elimination of pupils usually take place be- 
fore satisfactorily equated groups result. 

T his statement implies that it is a more rehned technique 
to ^air pupils in the parallel groups than to depend solely on 
a comparison of the central tendencies and variabilities of the 
groups in question considered as a whole. One of the best 
examples of pairing is the use of identical twins in certain 6T 
the psychological studies.-"* Averages may cover up differences 
which are clearly apparent when the more analytical method 
of pairing is used for equating groups and for consideration of 


24 Arnold Gesell and Helen Thompson, “Learning and Growth in Identical Infant 
Twins An Experimental Study by the Method of Co-Twin Control.” Genttic Psychology 
Monographs, VI (1929), 1*123 

G D Stoddard and Beth L Wellman, Child Psychology, pp. 28-30 New York The 
Macmillan Co,, S 934 > 
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relative performance. The highest pupil in Group A, in terms 
of some appropriate combination of the various equating meas- 
ures employed, is paired with the highest pupil in Group B, 
if they are reasonably comparable, the second highest in 
Group A with his mate in Group B, etc Of course, in each 
experiment a decision must be made with respect to the 
maximum difference allowable between the two members of a 
pair, in terms of the equating measures employed Usually 
there are certain pupils in both groups who_cannati>e matched 
or paired closely, and for the purposes of the experiment their 
results may be disregarded, comparing only the performance 
of the paired individuals. Such a plan makes possible the use 
of classes without shifting pupils from their original sections. 
^ Not only should the central tendencies of the groups be 
considered, but the variability of traits as well. Differences in 
performance between groups with equal central tendencies 
may result when the members of one group are clustered 
closely around the mean or median, while the traits of the 
other gioup are distributed over a much wider range. Of course, 
the technique of pairing mentioned above insures a similar 
variability and central tendency of scores for the equivalent 
groups A rather refined statistical procedure for balancing 
parallel groups in terms of both mean scores and variability 
among scores in the groups has been worked out so that only 
a minimum of cases needs to be dropped to equalize the 
groups."’ The statistical procedures to which reference is made 
here are discussed in Chapter XI. Psychological and achieve- 
ment tests, as data-collecting instruments useful in equating 
groups and in measuring results, are considered in Chapter VII, 
/ A good example of the technique of equating groups, in- 
volving the pairing of pupils, is given in Table XIV. The 
paired group in the large class had the advantage in composi- 
tion (.17), average IQ. (.53), and reading ability (.04). The 

za P J. Rulon and Charlotte W. Croon. “A Procedure for Balancing Parallel Groups,” 
Journal of Educational Psycholofiy, XXIV (November, 1933), 585-90 

26 Dora V Smith, Class Size tn Higk-School English, pp 84-8 Minneapolis, Mmn . 
University of Minnesota Press xgft: 
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TABLE XIV 


Average I 0 , Ckronologicae Age, and Achievement Scores of the Paired 
Pupils in the Large and the Small Classes, September 1026-1927 


Pair 

Size of 
Class 

Average 

I Q 

CA 

Score 

Read- 

ing 

Gram- 

mar 

Compo- 

sition 

Spell- 

ing 

1 

Small 


163 

128 

77 

6 i 

130 


Large 

142 

157 

128 

8s 

5 

127 

2 

Small 

'35 

159 

124 

82 

5 0 

130 


Large 

137 

ISS 

i '3 

70 

6 2 

128 

3 

Small 

'll 

i <>5 

108 

QO 

s 7 

133 


Large 

127 

i6i 

1 10 

84 

S 7 

134 

4 

Small 

125 

16S 

109 i 

61 

S 5 

III 

1 

Large 

122 

167 

108 1 

t'i 

5 I 

119 

5 

Small 

123 

157 

109 

72 

6 6 

123 


Large 

1 26 

155 

103 

61 


102 


Small 

123 

167 

114 

69 

4 2 

102 

i 

Large 

193 

162 

lOI 

67 

S 2 

I2t 

f 

Small 

121 

158 

II4 

76 

6 3 

108 


Large 

119 

159 

lOI 

46 

S 3 

126 

8 

Small 

iig 

166 

no 

42 

6 7 

124 


Large 

118 

168 

111 

59 

6 0 

117 

9 

Small 

117 

159 

91 

74 

S I 

128 


Large 

120 

IS9 

80 

76 

5 S 

124 

10 

Small 

114 

166 

8 s 

57 

S S 

II 2 


Large 

IIS 

163 

90 

6q 

4 4 

II6 

II 

Small 

114 

169 

100 

82 

5 5 

I2S 

! 

Large 

II4 

173 

8 s 

70 

5 9 

12S 


small class surpassed the mated group in age (.29 months), in 
grammar (1.52), and in spelling (.8x) In no case did the dit- 
■ ference exceed the probable error of the means except in 
'Composition. From the standpoint of significance, the chances 
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TABLE XIV— Continued 


Pair 

Size of 

Average 

CA 

Score 






Class 

IQ 


Read- 

Gram- 

Compo- 

Spell- 





mg 

mar 

sition 

mg 

12 

Small 

”4 

170 

106 

72 

4 7 

‘23 


Large 

114 

174 

”4 

74 

4 6 

in 

t3 

Small 

113 

173 

8S 

45 

5 I 

123 


Large 

109 

178 

94 

SI 

4 6 

1 i 

14 

Small 

112 

173 

94 

31 

5 5 

122 


Large 

112 

174 

109 

30 

6 5 

121 

IS 

Small 

III 

162 

76 

so 

4 I 

131 


Large 

113 

171 . 

75 

55 

4 7 

no 

i6 

Small 

III 

163 

95 

39 

5 4 

131 


Large 

109 

164 

80 

45 

5 1 

121 

17 

Small 

no 

168 

71 

77 

4 0 

113 


Large* 

114 

163 

90 

52 

5 8 

121 

18 

Small 

103 

175 

77 

30 

3 4 

69 


Ivdrge 

108 

178 

9S 

66 

4 S 

1 2 1 

19 

Small 

103 

167 

88 

*71 

4 3 

127 


Large 

108 

158 

83 

70 

4 7 

it6 

20 

Small 

99 

186 

8r 

74 

5 3 

1 21 


Large 

97 

185 

83 

47 

5 4 

97 

21 

Small 

96 

182 

65 

60 

4 1 

109 


Large 

98 

186 

78 

5° 

S 3 

104 

Mean 

Small 

115 90 

167 43 

96 67 

63 38 

S 19 

118 8t 

Mean 

Large 

116 43 

167 14 

96 71 

61 86 

5 36, 

118 00 

Sigma 

Small 

10 53 

7 26 

17 09 

17 IS 

78 

14 06 

Sigma 

Large 

10 62 

9 20 

14 28 

13 93 

63 

8 83 


that an equal difference would occur outside of these limits 
were even for chronological age, reading ability, grammar, and 
spelling. The chances for the differences in I,Q. and composi- 
tion were i.i8 to i. 
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A report of one experiment suggests a rather practicable 
technique for comparing teaching procedures without equating 
groups, where evidence is available concerning the relative 
abilities of the groups in question Thus, if an experimental 
group with a lower mental age, in spite of this handicap, equals 
or exceeds the performance of a control group, it speaks well 
for the experimental method of teaching, provided no other 
variable is present to explain this relatively good performance 

A suggestive method for determining the equality of groups, 
when data are not available for pairing pupils, follows • 

Ideally, one should have sufficient information about each individual 
taking part in a control cxiienment to match pairs on the constants 
of their growth curves Then, the only factors causing variations 
would be chance factors In the absence of such ideal knowledge, 
however, it seems to me the use of four criteria will materially 
increase the certainty of results 

\ Give a senes of tests separated by intervals sufficient to permit 
a real growth in all subjects At least three such tests should be 
given 

B Match pairs on achievement in Test a and growth from Test 
2 to Test 3 

C Predict the scores that will be made on Test 4 m both groups 
Deviations of actual scores from predictions measure the 
validity of the matching Compare groups by distributions of 
individual growths If predictions and scores do not agree, re- 
match the two groups, and again predict 

D As soon as the groups are proved equal by criterion C, intro- 
duce the experimental factor into the experimental group Pre- 
dict growth of control group 

If now the control group makes the predicted score, the difference 
between experimental and control scores may safely be ascribed to 
the experimental factor The variation of the actual from the pre- 
dicted scores for the control group .becomes a measuring stick for 
determining how much dependence may be placed on the differences 
between the experimental and control groups 

27 E 0 Melby and Agnes Lien, “A Practicable Technique for Determining the Rela- 
tive tflecliveness of Different Methods of Teaching,” Journal of Ec^ucattonal Research, 
XXX (April, 1959) ► 255-64 

28 S A Courtis, “Criteria for Determining Equality of Groups,” School and Society 
XXXV (June 35 > 7932). 874*8 
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Needless to say, I personally beheve a fifth criterion essential All 
scores should be made comparable by being expressed in maturation 
units before matching and tabulations Under such conditions, scores 
■would be truly comparable, intercorrelations would rise, and prophecy 
could be based upon the results with assurance 

The full import of the preceding paragraph may be clear 
only to those who are acquainted with the interest of Courtis, 
in formulating a biologic law of growth, with corresponding 
curves of maturation "" 

In certain studies the investigator does not actually manipu- 
late directly an experimental factor, after groups have been 
equated, but chooses the subjects from conditions of the present 
or past to involve reasonably controlled conditions and an ex- 
perimental factor For example, the experimenter may pair 
certain pupils, who have already attended for a period of 
years segregated schools for Negroes, with other pupils who 
have attended mixed schools (for white and colored children). 
The problem is to determine the effect of this variable (the 
type of school attended) on the achievement and attitudes of 
the pupils who are paired in terms of a variety of measures.®** 
Obviously, the experimental factor has been operating over a 
period of years, long before the investigator decides to select 
equated groups and to measure the effect of the variable on 
the pupils 

Numerous examples of the various types of controlled group 
expel imentation and of more detailed procedures for securing 
equivalent groups are available in two sources. A good sum- 
mary statement of techniques for securing parallel groups, 

20 S A Courtis, “The Derivation ot Norms,” Journal of hxpenmental Education^ II 
(March, 1934). 237-42 

, “The pTediction of Growth,” Journal oj Educational Research, XXVI (March, 

1933), 4S1-92 

80 Mary A R Crowley, “A Comparison of the Academic Achievement of Cincinnati 
Negroes in Segregated and in Mixed Schools ” Unpublished Doctor's thesis, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, 1931 A summary may be found in Abstracts Graduate 
Theses in Education, Teachers College, University of Cmcinnait, 1927-193^, PP 64 - 97 » 
Cincinnati, Ohio University of Cincinnati, 1931 

Inez B Prosser, '*Non-Academic Development of Negro Children in Mixed and In 
Segregated Schools.” Unpublished Doctor’s thesis. Teachers College, University of Cin« 
cinnati. 
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especially in terms of feasibility and practicability in a class- 
room situation, follows : 

No one of the techniques described may be called the best The 
use of chance is the most feasible when one wishes to use very 
large groups The use of ordinary school classes, whose degree of 
equivalence is later checked is to be commended since it causes 
little change in the usual schoolroom conditions That groups should 
be equiygieat with respect to measures of general intelligence has 
become rather well accepted among research workers in education 
More careful experimenters go even further and strive to secure 
groups which 'are identical on the basis of several criterion measures 
including intelligence test scores Since the use of several criteria as 
bases makes selection difficult, the use of composite scores would 
seem an cftectice technique The use of Ipomposite scores^ however, 
implies weighing of criteria, and research is needed to ‘determine ap- 
< propr iatc wei^htsi Until this has been done, it would seem best to 
pair pupils with respect to intelligence test scored and to check the 
equivalence of other criteria, such as chronological age previous 
achievement in the field of experimentation, study habits, personality 
traits, and physical condition by comparison of means and standard 
deviations of measures which have been made of them In addition, 
the groups should be checked for the purpose of determining whether 
or not they are .approximately alike with respect to sex and race} If 
measures of traits other than intelligence are thus checked, it is fre- 
quently possible to make adjustments toward more perfect equiva- 
lents, or if adjustment is not possible, to make appropriate allowances 
for imperfections in equivalence, thus discovered, in formulating con- 
clusions ■'Whatever technique of securing equivalence is used, and 
whatever traits are considered, they should be the ones most a^rq- 
pnate to the problem and to the conditions under which the experi- 
ment must be conducted The degree of elaborateness must be balanced 
against the artificiality of conditions which it may create, the 'cost 61 ' 
tests, the time, the number of cases, and other factors 

Although more detailed discussion of the interpretation and 
reliability of differences in gains (involving probable error) 
between experimental and control groups, as well as of other 
statistical procedures (averages or central tendency, dispersion 
or variability, correlation, etc.) used in experimental studies, 


81 W S Monroe and M. D Lngelbart. op c*t 

M. D. Engelhart, “Techniques Used in Securing Equivalent Groups," Journol of Ed*‘ 
cctional Resetfreh, XXII (September, 1930), 103-9, 
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is reserved for Chapter XI, attention at this time should be 
directed to the importance of the first problem, namely, the 
significance of differences in gains/- 

The preceding discussions of the significance of differences m gams 
should make it clear that caution must be exercised in interpreting a 
small difference and that the mTSpr^(Ton”cannot be accomplished by 
tiie application of any formula or group of formulae In general, it is 
necessary to inquire carefully and critically into the conditions of 
the experiment, then the best that can be done is to e^ttmote_tht 
allowance that should be made for imperfections m the data Since 
an estimate must be considered only an approximation, it follows that 
the interpretation of a relatively small difference in gains must be 
somewhat uncertain When the difference is relatively large, defimte 
conclusions may be justified, but even m this case they must be 
restricted to the conditions of the experiment 

Laboratory experimentation. Group experimentation, as 
described above, is ordinarily conducted in classrooms for the 
purpose of evaluatm^ varlous'ili^o'ds'bTTnsIFuctroh and* has 
distinct value in aiding teachers to choose between Iiistruc- 
tional procedures of varying effectiveness However, it has been 
emphasized that this type of classroom investigation is neces- 
sarily more limited in its approach than the experimental 
analysis of learning and its underlying abilities. The latter 
type of experimentation is commonly conducted in the labora- 
tory where conditions may be carefully controlled, suitable 
apparatus and equipment provided, and subjects studied in- 
dividually.'*^ Frequently, appropriate equipment must be de- 
vised to meet a given need. 

Attention is directed to the fact that relatively few graduate 
departments of education have made genuine contributions to 
educational psychology and experimental education through 
the medium of analytical studies of learning in the labora- 
tory : 


S2 W. S. Monroe and M D Engelhart, op ett , p 75 

88 F N Freeman, “The Place of Laboratory Experiment in Educational Research,” 
Review of Educattonal Research, IV (February, 1934), 97‘107 

84 G. T Buswell, “The Laboratory Method in Educational Psychology,” Elementary 
School Janmol, XXXII (May, 193a). (56-65 
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The laboratory attack on educational problems is not new It had 
its beginning in the laboratory which Wundt set up in Leipzig in 
1878. but for some reason it has received much less attention in 
institutions for the training of teachers than have other approaches to 
the problems of education The number of departments of education 
which are contributing seriously to the laboratory studies in educa- 
tional psychology is notably small To be sure, laboratory research 
is expensive, it is tedious, it of necessity must be limited to snaall 
numbers of cases Nevertheless, it makes possible a type of minube 
analysis which no other method of study has provided The primary 
function of the laboratory is to supply an analysis of the processes 
which must be carried on by the child in learning The laboratory 
should supply to the teacher a method of understanding the mental 
processes of the child Teaching is always intimately related to analysis 
The teacher must give to the child an analysis of the processes to be 
learned which no beginner can supply for himself It is only after a 
process has been learned that the learner is able to analyze it 

A more complete characterization of the laboratory method 
and Its procedures, as compared with group experimentation, 
follows, (i) provides the chief basis for theorizing, for ex- 
ample, Gestalt psychology, (2) tends to deal with the simpler, 
more fundamental processes, as in the case of the examples 
summarized at some length on subsequent pages of this chap- 
ter, (3) may not be directly concerned with immediately 
practical problems and may be 'jnotivated only by the type of 
intellectual curiosityj which is found in “pure” chemistry or 
ph3'sics, (4) may cross the boundaries of other sciences such 
as neurology, biology, and physiology, (5) utilizes a limited 
number of cases, not only because of practicability, but due to 
interest in the patterns of behavior, mechanisms of learning, 
and maturation, problems for which individual analysis and 
study are the only practicable approaches, (6) may establish 
conditions of an atypical nature in attempting to control vari- 
ables rigidly, that is, in trying to free the subject of one set 
of interfering stimuli, he may be exposed to another set of 
conditions which makes both the situation involved and the 
attendant or resulting behavior unnatural (good examples of 
how the experimenter guarded against such a danger are found 
in the first laboratory study summarized on subsequent 
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pages) ; (7) is grounded in the belief that there are constants, 
universal principles, and uniform sequences in human nature, 
and that these transcend the generalizations which can be 
stated only in terms of statistical reliabilities (parallel-group 
experiments lead merely to statements of probability) This 
point of view returns to the first statement, namely, that 
laboratory research leads to theories, principles, and generali- 
zations of large import, especially in such fields as the psy- 
chology of learning Investigators who use large numbers in 
group-testing studies well may cultivate the analytical skills 
and insights of the laboratory worker, while the laboratory 
technician in turn may visualize to advantage some of the more 
practical and pressing problems in the field."*'’ 

A discussion of the place of the psychological laboratory in 
educational diagnosis includes an analysis of different types 
of laboratory diagnosis, which are given below'’'’’ (Principles 
and illustrations of educational diagnosis are presented in the 
next chapter.) 

1 Laboratory studies of school activities involving skill 

2 Diagnosis through the aid of time records 

3 Diagnosis made through the photographing of eye-movements 

4 Diagnosis aided by motion and sound films 

5 Diagnosis by the aid of voice records 

6 Diagnosis of emotional tension 

7 Miscellaneous diagnostic symptoms studied m the laboratoiy 

It seems desirable to summarize in some detail the technique 
of a laboratory study of the experimental type. An excellent il- 
lustration of educational experimentation of the laboratory type 
is the work in arithmetic, reading, and other school subjects 
at the University of Chicago These experiments have utilized 
extensively the technique of photographing eye-movements, 
and in some respects represent a planned attack on a number 

sn The authors are indebted to Gordon Hendrickson of the University of Cincinnati 
for this apt characterization of laboratory procedure 

30 G T Buswell, ^The Place of the Psychological Laboratory in Educational Diag> 
nosis,’* Educational Diagnosis, Chapter IX. Tbirty^fourth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education Bloomington, 111 . Public School Publishing Co , 1935. 
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of school-subject areas through analytical laboratory methods 
and psychological diagnoses For these reasons it seems advan- 
tageous to draw the detailed illustration from this laboratory 
rather than to use briefer scattered examples from a number of 
institutions. The research programs of certain other labora- 
tories and universities, with special centers of interest, are 
represented in the bibliography of the present chapter and in 
other chapters dealing with normative-survey, genetic, causal- 
comparative, case, and correlation methods 

The extended illustration used represents the first experi- 
mental study of eye-movements in looking at pictures, a very 
complex problem involving the use of elaborate equipment. 
The laboratory technique employed, that of photographing 
eye-movements, is an excellent example of the gradual de- 
velopment of laboratory procedure and equipment, to which a 
number of experimenters have contributed It should be em- 
phasized that the only function of any laboratory instrument, 
however elaborate, is to refine the process of observation 
through control of conditions or through accuracy or per- 
manency of recording Data are of value not because they are 
secured by means of laboratory apparatus, but in terms of 
whether they provide valid evidence for the solution of 
the problem at hand Therefore, the quality of scientific study 
is not in the instrument itself but in the way the apparatus 
and the resulting data are used to accomplish a desired end. 
Use of equipment, such as provides silent or sound films, or 
eye-movement photographs, for purposes of observation only, 
may be considered normative-survey in character, or in certain 
instances genetic (if the emphasis is on norms of growth and 
development at various stages), and is illustrated in the aj^ro- 
priate chapters (VIII and X). It is true that phases of a 
number of the eye-movement studies are of this observational- 
survey character, although the parts of the investigation 
reported in the succeeding paragraphs are definitely experi- 
mental in character, since the purpose and procedure were to 
note the effect on the perception of the subject as the result 
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of manipulating such experimental factors or variables as: 
presence and absence of color in pictures, silhouette and out- 
line forms, partly finished and complete pictures, and various 
types of directions in looking at pictures 

The method of securing a record of eye-movements consists in 
photographing a beam of light from a six-volt ribbon-filament lamp 
reflected first to the cornea of the eye from silvered glass mirrors 
and then from the cornea to a second set of mirrors, through a camera 
lens and a set of wedge prisms to a moving kinetoscope film By 
means of the prisms back of each lens the beam of light from the 
eye is split into two beams, one of which is directed to a horizon- 
tally moving film and the other to a vertically moving film In 
this way the movements of the same eye are recorded on both films 
The direction of the pencil of light reflected from the cornea is 
changed with each movement of the eye As the subject looks at a 
pacture, a photograph is made which records the movements of the 
eye in a sharply focused tine upon the two films By means of a 
fan blade driven by a synchronous motor, the beam of light is inter- 
rupted thirty times per second between the lens and the film in such 
a manner that on the film the line of light appears as a series of dots, 
each dot representing one-thirtieth of a second of time By counting 
the number of dots in each fixation pause it is possible to determine 
with precision exactly how long a person looked at each position in 
the picture Only subjects were used whose vision was suflSciently / 
normal to look at the picture without the use of spectacles 

The apparatus was built for the particular purpose of this experi-^ 
ment m the workshop of the laboratories m educational psychology 
of the University of Chicago Basically the apparatus is a large 
camera built in such a way that the two films can be moved con- 
tinuously during the process of photographing The various lenses 
and mirrors are simply for the purpose of bnnging to a focus on 
the film the reflection of the tiny spot of light from the cornea of the 
eye The light which reflects on the eye originates under the table 
It is passed forward through a series of lenses and then upward through 
two holes in the table, after which it strikes two circular mirrors and 
is reflected to the subject’s eyes Instead of facing the camera lens, 
as has been necessary with previous pieces of apparatus of this sort, 
the subject is placed at right angles to the camera which gives him 
an open field of vision of whatever size is needed Sm-all pictures 
can be placed as close as the normal reading distance of twelve 
inches, whereas larger pictures can be set back whatever number of 

87 G T Buswell, How People took at Pfclurps A Study of the Psychology of Per* 
ception in Art, pp. io-6 Chicago University of Chicago Press» 1935. 
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feet seems desirable The provision of this larger field of vision adds 
a great deal of flexibility to the uses of the apparatus. 

The subject sits in a specially constructed chair which can be 
raised or lowered to the proper height When he is in position, the 
head-rest is lowered around the back of the subject's head in order 
to eliminate head movements On the whole, the position is com 
fortable and, after a few seconds of adjustment, the apparatus causes 
the subject no inconvenience A record of head movements is obtained 
for every picture by securing through a second lens on the apparatus a 
photograph of a beam of light reflected from a chromium bead on a 
pair of spectacle frames which the subject wears The use of a head 
line, particularly for the vertical record, is absolutely necessary to 
insure precision in plotting the record 

The films are plotted by projecting them through a stereopticon 
lantern The vertical and horizontal position of each fixation is recorded 
on a numerical scale, and these positions are then coordinated and 
marked on the picture Points of reference for fitting the film record 
to the exact size of the picture were secured from initial fixations 
on four dots placed adjacent to each margin of the picture For the 
complete investigation some 18,000 feet of film were used 
A fixation of the eyes, of course, covers an area rather than simply 
a point There is no means of knowing exactly how large the area 
of clear fixation is The dots showing the position of fixations should 
be interpreted as the central points of areas of clear recognition which 
shade off gradually into areas of peripheral vision 
In looking at a picture, just as in the process of reading, the eye 
moves in a senes of quick jerks and pauses The eye does not slide 
over the picture, as many people seem to think it does The duration 
of the fixation pauses varies a good deal, a pause of 3 thirtieths of a 
second being very brief, one of 8 to 10 thirtieths being quite 
common, and pauses of more than 20 thirtieths of a second occurring 
only in approximately 5 per cent of the cases These movements and 
pauses of the eyes may be noted by direct observation, but the 
movements are too rapid to be counted accurately and the pauses 
too brief to be timed without the use of special apparatus 
Photographic records of eye movements were obtained from two 
hundred individuals for the present investigation Of this number 
twelve were elementary-grade children, .forty-four were high-school 
pupils, and 144 were adult subjects Of the adult subjects forty-seven 
were secured from the Art School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
and were persons who had from two to five years of special training 
in the field of art Fourteen other subjects had made sufficient study 
of art to be classified as art students. The great majority of the re- 
maining adult subjects were college or graduate students. 

In the entire investigation fifty-five different pictures were used. 
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For one group of nine subjects photographic records were made from 
thirty-nine different pictures for each subject Thirty-four subjects 
looked at twenty-one or more pictures each For the remaining subjects 
fewer pictures were taken However, the total number of completed 
records used in this report is 1,877 The only records discarded were 
those where the amount of head movement was so great as to render 
^ doubtful the plotting of the picture or where some ocular defect 
made the film record unreliable 

In view of the fact that some educational workers have 
failed to recognize the part played by eye-movement photog- 
raphy in laboratory experimentation, it should be emphasized 
again that this equipment is a partial means of controlling the 
conditions of the experiment carefully and of recording be- 
havior accurately. Of course, an experiment must involve an 
experimental or variable factor which is manipulated, in addi- 
tion to control of other essential conditions or factors, and it 
is this experimental factor which may not be present or may 
not be recognized in certain of the laboratory investigations 
Because of this difficulty, it seems desirable to point out the 
experimental variable in certain other laboratory studies where 
the typical procedure was to present to the same subject in 
succession varying types of materials, or situations, or direc- 
tions, and to note the resulting behavior. The same procedure 
was repeated with as many subjects as desired. 

The relationship between observational-survey and experi- 
mental work is illustrated in a group of diagnostic studies in 
^arithmetic where the eye-movements of the subjects were 
photographed in doing different types of examples in column 
addition.'"* By means of a dictaphone a time analysis of the 
steps and of the behavior of the subject was also made for 
each of the four fundamental operations in arithmetic. With 
the difficulties of pupils thus observed and diagnosed, remedial 
teaching (an experimental factor) was done, and the gain 
noted and compared with the expected gain of a normal group 

S8 G T. Busvvell and Lenore John, DtagnosUc StudUs in Anthmttic, pp 4, 14-6, 
47-8, Supplementary Educational MoninrapM, No Chicago Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1926 
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of pupils for a similar period of time. Of course, dia^ostic 
case studies are not typically experimental and are reserved 
for discussion in Chapter X. 

In another study, a psycholoj^ical analysis of counting, the 
subjects counted stimuli (an experimental variable) in the 
forms of series of sounds, or flashes of light, or tactual impres- 
sions varying in rate and number from time to time In a 
training experiment, simultaneous sounds and flashes of light 
were presented, and the effect of this training (an experimental 
factor) noted in terms of increased ability to count flashes of 
light 

Yet another investigation, a study of the eye-movements in 
the various types of silent reading, included a series of experi- 
mental factors (i) an increasingly difficult series of passages, 
(2) varying directions which changed the attention of the 
reader, (3) different types of analytical study, and (4) various 
types of reading material (English, English and foreign lan- 
guage mixed, and foreign language).’" 

Other illustrations of laboratory studies, psychological 
analyses, and classroom experiments. Since space does not 
permit additional detailed summaries of other laboratory 
studies, it must suffice to indicate where such information may 
be found A year-book on educational diagnosis includes ex- 
tended discussions of the way in which laboratory and experi- 
mental procedures have contributed to educational adjustment 
in the various school subjects and activities, and of how physi- 
cal, intellectual, pedagogical, emotional, social, and environ- 
mental factors are associated with learning difficulty. In the 
present discussion of experimental work, the chapters (and 
individual contributions) dealing with arithmetic by Brueck- 


sti C H Judd, Psychological AntUysis of iht Fundamentals of Arithmetic Supple* 
meutary Educaticnial Monographs, No $2 Chicago Departmenl of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1927 Pp X 122 Reviewed by E R Breslich, School Review, XXXV 
(June, 1927), 467-8 

40 C H Judd and G T Buswell, Silent Reading A Study of the Vanous Types 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No J3 Chicago* Departtnent of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1922 Pp XIV + 160 Reviewed by W. F. Dearborn and D A. 
Prescott. Elementary School fournal, XXHI (May, 1923), 709-1 1. 
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ner and with music by Seashore are of especial significance.'** 
Reference may also be made to a series of experiments con- 
ducted at Columbia University Obviously, it is impossible to 
call attention to all of the significant experiments 'which have 
been conducted during the past decade or two at various 
institutions 

It will be recognized that the discussion of experimental 
research presented in this chapter is of necessity limited to a 
brief outline of the procedui%s involved The investigator who 
would become proficient in experimental and laboratory tech- 
niques needs as a background detailed study of appropriate 
experiments such as were summarized above or are represented 
in the chapter bibliography under the names of. Buswell, 
Cattell, Charters, Freeman, Garrett, Gesell, Goodenough and 
Anderson, Hartshorne and May, Hudelson, Murchison, Mon- 
roe and Engelhart, Murphy, Schwesinger, Skinner, Starch, 
Thomas, Thorndike, Valentine, and Wood and Freeman. In 
general, these references are summaries of large numbers of 
selected experiments in a variety of fields rather than reports 
of a single study, and as such serve as guides to the reader who 
may turn from the summary to the full report of the original 
experiment as he desires. 

In the section of the appendix dealing with needed research 
are lists of problems which have been recommended for experi- 
mental investigation, especially under the topic of educational 
psychology and measurement. 

Evaluation of, and outlook for, the experimental method. 
It is probable that workers in education have been much too 
optimistic in their expectations that most of the major prob- 
lems of teaching and learning are being solved by application 
of the experimental method. Too many so-called experiments, 

il L J. firueckner and Others, Educational Dtagnosis, Chapters XIV, XXI Thirty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education Bloomington, III 
Public School Publishing Co, 1935 

42 £ L Thorndike and Others, The Fundamentals of Learning New York Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia UniverBity, 1933 Pp xviii 4 * 638. Also see 
C, L. Hull, ‘^Special Review of Thorndike’s Fundtsmentals of Learning/* Psychological 
BvUetiu, XXXII (December, 193 807-23 
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in equating groups and in interpreting results, have neglected 
the various factors described in the preceding discussion. Pos- 
sibly quantity production has been emphasized to the partial 
neglect of quality 

Wc teach our students to be scornful of tradition and mere observa- 
tion and insist that all things must be subjected to the test of controlled 
experimentation 

This is undoubtedly a healthy attitude to take if education is to 
become a science but the constant reader of the present-day educational 
literature cannot in his critical moments help but be troubled by the 
imperfections and ambiguities of our measurements and the inconclu- 
siveness of our sporadic experiments When, for example, on such 
an important problem for educational theory and practice as the effect 
of equal practice on individual differences, whether equal practice 
increases or decreases them, we find out of twenty-four expcnmental 
studies twelve of them leading at least tentatively to the conclusion 
that differences are increased and twelve to the conclusion that differ- 
ences are decreased, we cannot help wondering about our experiments 
and about the conclusions derived from them 

In View of the numerous problems of control, measurement, 
and interpretation in experimental research, the outlook for 
this method as a source of accurate generalization is not 
wholly optimistic, although its stimulating effect on teachers 
anffT5tl|)n^ is'^mlicant Monroe and Engelhart, after discuss- 
ing the crucial difficulties of definition of the experimental 
factor and adjustment of other educative factors to it, control 
of non-experimental factors, measurement of achievement, and 
generalizing, characterize the outlook for experimental re- 
search in education as follows.^* 

When we consider the crucial difficulties encountered in experimental 
investigations, it is difficult to be very optimistic m regard to the 
improvement of research procedures so that the findings will be highly 
dependable As we have indicated, there is evidence that experimental 
techniques are being improved, and it is possible to present a strong 
case in support of the statement that we are leaving the plateau 
period It is more difhcult to predict the future, but it seems doubtful 

43 V AC Henmon, ^‘Measurement and Experimentation In Educational Methods/^ 

of Educaitonal Research, XVIII (October, 1928), 2&5'94. 

44 W $ Monroe and M D. Engelhart, op cit„ pp 104-5. 
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whether we are justified in expecting that in time it will be possible 
to set up an experiment or a group of experiments that will yield 
definite and final answers to any question concerning the relative merits 
of a given educative factor Some questions can be answered satis- 
factorily A few have been answered But for many questions, per- 
haps most questions, it is likely that we are not justified in expecting 
more than an “indication ” 

Controlled experimentation, however, is worth while In addition 
to the dependable information that may be contributed, there are 
valuable by-products Experimental investigations are stimulative Ex- 
periments with the project method have stimulated a greater interest 
in this instructional procedure, and we know that under certain con- 
ditions it worlcs 

An amplification of thi.s point of view, based on an examina- 
tion of a large number of experimental studies after the fore- 
going statement was written, reaches essentially the same 
conclusion 

It IS hazardous to predict the future, but a critical examination 
of a large number of experimental studies docs not induce one to 
give an optimistic answer In fact it seems appropriate to ask if 
there are any best methods of teaching It appears reasonable that 
the effectiveness of a method may be conditioned to such an extent 
by a teacher’s confidence in it and the zeal and skill with w'hith 
she applies it that the method itself is a minor factor 111 teaching 
success Furthermore, mechanized instruction does not represent our 
ideas of good teaching We say that the superior teacher is resourceful 
and constantly adapts her instruction to the needs of her pupils as 
they are revealed from day to day A method that is best to-day may 
not be best next week A method that is best for one class may not 
be best for another These hypotheses, which are supported by con- 
siderable experimental evidence, are not compatible with a list of 
methods ranked in order of merit In other words it appears doubtful 
if the relative merit of comparable methods of teaching is a stable 
thing and a determination may be applicable only to a particular 
teacher and a particular teaching situation 

This conclusion raises the question of the value of experimental 
studies of methods of teaching If we cannot expect to determine the 
relative merits of me^od^ what is the value of such research^ 
Experimental inquiry during recent years has added to our under - 1 
standing of the teaching process. A number of experiments have con -1 

46 W S. Monroe, ^^Controlled Expenmentation as a Means of Evaluating Methods of 
Teaching," R^vtew oj Educational Research IV (February, 1934), 36*42. 
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tributed to our understanding of the learning. priicess Considerable 
progress has been made toward identifying the factors that affect 
learning We have learned something of the conrjiUons under which 
certain methods are effective In general, it may be said that experi- 
mental studies hav’e contributed to more precise and critical thinking 
about methods of teaching Expierimenlal inquiry is likely to be 
stimulating to the teachers participating m it and hence may be 
valuable as a supervisory procedure Hence, a strong argument may 
be advanced in support of expienmenlal studies of methods of teadung 

It may be observed, however, that since the crucial difficulties of 
experimental research have been revealed, an investigator should not 
expect to receive recognition for his work unless he employs the best 
techniques for dealing with these difficulties The experimental factor 
should be defined and restricted so that the findings may be inter- 
preted with precision The nature and scope of the pupil achievement 
to be measured should he specified Attention should be given to 
the control of non-experimental factors, especially those relating to the 
teacher Measuring instruments adapted to the requirements of the 
problem should be selected or constructed The experiment should 
be continued for a period of time sufficient to reveal the effect of an 
extended application of the method Finally, the experimenter should 
consider the dependability of (he obtained difference with reference 
to the control of non-experimental factors and the possible presence of 
systematic errors of validity 

Douglass, after pointing out that the controlled experiment 
has not fulfilled the expectations of its proponents of a decade 
ago, discusses difficulties to be met in this type of investiga- 
tion 

1 The equating of pupils m small experimental groups cannot be 
done with any certainty of accuracy, therefore, where possible, hun- 
dreds rather than doaens of pupils should be used. 

2 The teacher or teachers employing two or more methods to be 
stuciied should be equally skilful in the use of each 

3 Measurement of growth dunng the experimental period has 
stressed written subject-matter tests of a highly factual and detailed 
nature to the virtual neglect of concepts, ideals, attitudes, tastes, 
and general powers or skills, 

4 Whatever units of measurement are employed, whether reduced 
to standard scores or scaled units, represent ah approximation which 
renders any further statistical treatment useful only for obtaining good 

44 H R Douglass, ‘^Scleatific lovestigation ei Instructional Problems," Jj>umal oi 
BductthomU Reseafch, XXIX (October, 1935), 130-3 
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estimates better than non-technica! methods but not mathematically 
accurate 

5 The statistical technique necessary is often more complicated 
than any person, except the best trained research workers, is able to 
employ 

6 Interpretation of coefficients of correlation, probable errors of 
estimate, and other measurements of the efficiency of prediction is 
more complicated than most research workers and many statisticians 
think 

7 One may not assume confidently that the method apparentl> 
more effective for one teacher or group of teachers will be more 
effective for all teachers, or even for the majority of teachers or 
the same teachers, under conditions different from the experimental 
situation 

Concluding statement. This chapter has defined the ideal 
conditions for use of the experimental method in terms of the 
law of the single variable, although recognizing that rarely 
in dealing with human beings can all factors be held constant 
except the experimental variable. The problems involved in 
clas.sroom and group experimentation have been considered at 
some length, with a frank admission of the real difficulties 
present in such investigations. A rather detailed illustration of 
analytical laboratory studies has been presented, as promising 
a solution to educational problems not susceptible of ready 
attack by group-testing methods. 

Though recognizing the justice of the foregoing criticisms of 
past experimentation in education and the difficulties involved 
in applying experimental and laboratory methods to any social 
science field, education and psychology included, the writers 
wish to close this chapter with a note of optimism by a more 
extended statement of the stimulating effect experimentation 
may have on the educational worker.'*' This point of view is 
presented with full recognition of the fact that in all proba- 
bility few classroom teachers, supervisors, or administrators 
will conduct refined and crucial experiments which provide 
valid evaluations of educational procedure. 

47 B R Buckingham, '^The Public>%bool Teacher as a Research Worker/’ Journal oj 
Bducathnal Research, XI (April, 1925), 235*43 
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Finally, their [experiments’] reaction upon the teacher spiritually 
must not be left out of account The fresh point of view which 
research always engenders should not be denied to the teacher The 
spirit of inquiry, of open-minded alertness to the problems which 
arise in teaching will make the teacher free It will lead him to seek 
problems and do something, even though it may be but a little, in 
.their solution Moreover, it will make him expert as a teacher and 
will make his calling more attractive Indeed, when looked at from 
this point of view the teacher's occupation becomes fascinating He 
has children to study — not stones, bugs, fossils or old manuscripts, 
but the most interesting of all possible materials — namely, human 
beings Moreover, he has at hand human beings at their most engaging 
period — childhood and youth And his children never grow old In 
constant procession they present to him alwa>s at the level of child- 
hood, their innumerable interesting aspects Yet each is different 
from the other — different in strength, talent and character, different 
in origin, growth, and need If teaching these children is to include 
studying them, the job of teaching takes on new meaning Its scope 
IS broadened Its meaning is enriched No other calling may then be 
compared with it It is the great adventure 


Problems and Exercises 

Select a completed experimental study, and characterize and evalu- 
ate It in terms of the principles of research discussed in this 
chapter, for example 

(ai Laboratory or group classroom experiment 

{b} Control of variable factors 

(c) Isolation of the experimental variable 

{d) Adequacy of measurement procedures 

(c) Interpretation and significance of results 

Choose an expierimental problem which might well be made, and 

outline a plan for its solution, applying so far as possible the 

principles of experimental research developed m this chapter 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929 Pp x -f 204 A treat- 
ment of the laboratory method as utilized m the nursery school foi 
the study of the social activity of children 
Thorndike, E L , and Others. Adult Learning New York The Mac- 
millan Co , 1928 Pp 336 

Trow, W C. Scientific Method in Education Boston Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1925. Pp xii -f- 160 

♦Valentine, W L. Readings m Expertmenlal Psychology New Yoik 
Harper and Bros , 1931 Pp 606 Forty-seven relatively long readings 
selected from recent contributions to technical periodicals 
Wenger, M A , and Williams, H M “Experimental Studies of Learn- 
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mg in Infants and Preschool Children,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXIT 
(April, ig3S), 276-305 Includes ninety-mne references 
Westaway, F W Scientific Method, Chapter XVII London Blackie and 
Son, Ltd , 1924 

WimNEV, F L Methods in Educational Research, pp 76-90 New York 
D Appleton and Co , 1931 

Wilbur, R L “The Anticipation of Future Needs,” Educational Record, 
XI (April, 1930), 45-54 Emphasizes that the problems of democracy 
and education are to be solved by science and the experimental 
method rather than by \ otes and legislation 
Wood, B D , and Ibeemay, F N Motion Pictures in the Classroom. 

Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 1929 Pp 392 
Wrkihtstoyf, J W “Constructing an Observational Technique,” Teachers 
College Retold, XXXVII (October, 1935), 1-9 Describes controlled- 
observation techniques for obtaining measures of certain social per- 
formance factors or ways of behaving 
Columbia Associates in Philosophy, Introduction to Reflective Thinking, 
Chapter IV Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 1923 
“Difficulties Encountered in Conducting School Experiments,” School Re 
view, XXXVII (February, 1929), 93-4 Mentions inability to foresee 
the situation, difficuU> with reference books, and parents’ inability to 
control children 

Nature and Nurture Thetr Influence upon Intelligence and Their In- 
fluent e upon Achievement Twenty -seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Parts I and II Bloomington 
111 Public School Publishing Co , 1028 Pp x + 466, xiv -f 398 
Supplementary Educational Monographs Chicago Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago This scries includes a number of analyti- 
cal laboratory studies, emphasizing especially the eye-movement 
technique 



CHAPTER X 


OTHER METHODS OF RESEARCH— ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 

TO THE ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX CAUSAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Introduction. In the immediately preceding chapters, three 
methods of educational research have been discussed, namely, 
the historical, the normative-survey, and the experimental 
methods In addition to these three well-known types, there 
are a number of other research procedures which have been 
developed, (i) the causal-comparative method, (2) the correla- 
tion method, (3) the case-study method, and (4) the genetic 
method 

These methods of investigation have developed in response to 
the need for means of research suited to the study of the com- 
plex phenomena of biology, economics, sociology, psychology, 
and education They represent in each instance an important 
attempt to supplement the older and more widely known types 
of research by offering new modes of procedure, or new com- 
binations of old procedures, adapted to the study of the many 
new kinds of problems which these relatively modern sciences 
have introduced. These newer methods of research represent 
important developments in the study of complex problems of 
education. In fact, they may offer more promise for penetrating 
research than some of the older methods. 

Although the four procedures discussed in this chapter do 
not introduce any new means of gathering data, they do inyolve 
new purposes in the collection of data, with new patterns of 
treatment While each method shares certain of its procedures 
with other methods of research, each contributes a distinctive 
approach to the study of the problems of education. The causal- 
comparative method, which should be more widely known, will 
be discussed first. 
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THE CAUSAL-COMPARATIVE METHOD 

DeRnition of the causal-comparative method. The causal- 
comparative method of research seeks to establish causal rela- 
tionships by comparing the circumstances associated with 
observed effects and by noting the factors present in those 
instances in which a given effect occurs or does not occur. 
The method may stop with a study of the likenesses and 
differences in the conditions attending either the occurrence or 
non-occurrence of some phenomenon or may be extended to a 
comparison of the circumstances surrounding both the instances 
m which the phenomenon does and does not occur Typically 
it does not go as far as the correlation method which associates 
d given amount of change in the contributing factors with a 
given amount of change in the consequences, however large or 
small the effect. The method always starts with observetl,££ffi£t& 
and seeks to discover the antecedents of these efietLs. 

The causal-comparative method differs from historical re- 
search (which may also be directed towards the establishing of 
causal relationships), in that it deals with current situations.! 
It differs from normative-survey research In that the latter is 
concerned chiefly with sUtus, rather than with the antecedents 
of educational effects. It differs from experimental procedure 
in that the latter carefully controls its variable factors, whereas 
the causal-comparative method makes observations under nor- 
mal or field conditions. One might, in fact, be justified in calling 
the present procedure the “uncontrolled jexBfirim^Mal.’LiHethod, 
except that, according to customary usage, the term experi- 
mental implies controlled rather than uncontrolled conditions. 

The causal-comparative method is admirably adapted to 
many types of field studies seeking to establish causal connec-> 
tions whe re, for some reason or other, experiment ation in the 
conventional sense is not feasible . This may be the case because 
of the impracticability of performing extensive social experi- 
nients o r of holding all of th^ important factors constant. For 
(1 example, proBTems of school support, character development. 
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the effectiveness of health education, and the like do not lend 
themselves to rigorous experimentation. A second type of situa- 
tion, to which experimental procedures are not readily applicable, 
IS the study of the interrelationships of factors as they exist 
under natural conditions, in contrast to the artificially con- 
trolled conditions entailed by experimentation As previously 
emphasized, any distortion of natural conditions may intro- 
duce, or eradicate, factors and relationships which significantly 
alter one’s findings A third situation for which experimen- 
tation is not adapted arises when one is more interested in 
discovering the antecedents of a particular case than in dis- 
covering or verifying a large generalization concerning such 
antecedents This may be the situation, for example, in study- 
ing the factors contributing to a high cost of education in 
some locality, or in ascertaining why unit costs of two school 
systems differ 

Illustrations of causal-comparative research. Many ap 
plications of this method are recorded in educational literature. 
For example, Barr ^ used this procedure in studying character- 
istic differences in the teaching of effective and ineffective 
social-studies teachers One purpose of the investigation was 
to discover why some teachers succeed and others fail. The 
investigator began the study by selecting, on the basis of 
carefully chosen criteria, superior and inferior teachers. He 
then observed carefully and systematically a large number of 
characteristics of these different teachers, to determine what 
elements entered into and rendered the teaching good or poor. 
Finally, the investigator compared the data that he had col- 
lected relative to each teacher to discover elements common to 
/ effective and ineffective instruction From such a comparison it 
' was possible to list characteristic differences between the teach- 
ing performance of good and poor teachers, at least in the 
specific field of instruction under investigation. 

1 A S Barr, Charactertstic Differences in the TeacJiint Perfarmtsnce of Good ond 
Poor Teachers of the Soctal Studies. Bloomington, 111.. Pubik School Fablishing Co, 
1929 Pp vbl 4* la?. 
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In an earlier application of this research method, Freeman ® 
studied the motor factors which contributed to excellence in 
penmanship Using motion-picture equipment, he photo- 
graphed the arm and finger movements of various persons, rep- 
resenting a writing expert, a good adult writer, two poor adult 
writers, and children From an examination of these pictures, 
Freeman was able to identify movements made by good and 
poor writers, and thus to describe the movements that tended 
to cause one to become a good or a poor writer. 

Freeman supplemented this research by subjecting his find- 
ings to an experimental test in terms of their effectiveness as 
teaching aids As suggested by the preceding study, the recom- 
mendations were further tested with groups of children who 
made marked gains in speed and form as compared with groups 
taught hand-writing in the usual fashion. The insights gained 
from the causal -comparative study, therefore, proved effective 
in contributing to better teaching. This two-type study affords 
an interesting illustration of the use of one method to check 
upon the practical utility, and perhaps the validity, of the 
findings of another method. 

Baker ‘ employed the causal-comparative method to study 
typical differences between bright and dull pupils. In the pref- 
ace to his report, he purposed “to go behind the scenes of 
testing and interpret, if possible, the differences in general 
intelligence in terms of the psychology of learning ” He an- 
alyzed the mental and physical activities of the pupils, com- 
paring the elements common to the group of bright pupils 
and those common to the group of dull pupils but absent from 
the activities of the bright pupils. This process enabled him to 
draw distinctions between the characteristic behavior of the 
two groups. He was particularly interested in the way children 
learned school subjects. 

2 Frank N Freeman, The HandwrtUng Movement A Study of the Motor Factors of 
Excellence m Penmanship Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1918 Pp xvi + 169 

a H J Baker, CharaettrisUe Dtftrences in Bright and Dull Puptls An Interpretation 
of Mental Differences, with Special Reference to Teaching Procedures Bloomington, 111 
labile School Publishing Co , 1927 Pp viii -f- 1x8 
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Numerous other studies employing the causal-comparative 
method have been made The reader may be interested in the 
following as further illustrations- Brown ^ investigated the 
unevenness of abilities in dull and bright children , Wilson ■''' 
studied differences in their learning, Carroll" analyzed their 
generalizations The social rating of the best and poorest 
high-school pupils was investigated by Sangren,'' while 
Upshall ** and Pressey ascertained differences between good 
and poor students at the college level Scates examined 
the records of college students who had been dismissed for 
poor work and were subsequently readmitted, in an effort to 
identify elements characteristic of those who were finally 
successful and of those who were unsuccessful after their re- 
turn Watson studied the possible areas of difference between 
students for whom predictions of outstanding success or failure 
were made Mead made an investigation of the qualities of 
merit possessed by superior and inferior teachers. 

Other studies have been directed to the analysis of the char- 
acteristics of a single group only, such as a high group or a 
low group For example, Flemming investigated the signifi- 

4 \ W Brown, Thf Unevennrss of ibihitcs tn Dull and Bncht Children Teachers 
Collegp Cuntributionh to Lducalion, No 220 Nfw York Teachrrs College, Columbia 
L'niveratty, 1926 Fp vu -f- 112 

f’ F T Wilson, Learning 0} Bright and Dull Children Teachers College Contnbutions 
to Fducation, No 292 New "Vork Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928 I’p 56 

0 Herbert A Carroll, “Generalization of Bright and Dull Children A Comparative 
Study with Special Reference to Spelling,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXI 
(October 1930), 489-99 

7 P V Sdngren, “Social Rating of Best and Poorest High School Students,’' Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XIV (April. 1923), 209-14 

8 C C Upshall and Harry V Masters, “Differences Between Good and Poor Students 
Chosen on the Basis of College Eatrajice Test Scores,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XIX (October, 1933), 507-10 

n L C Pres'iey, “What Are the Crucial Differences Between Good and Poor Students?” 
Research Adventures in UntvcrsUy Teaching, pp 4-10 Bloomington, III Public School 
Publisihing Co, 1927 

10 Douglas F Scates, “Selective Admission and Selective Retention of College Students 
at the University of Chicago,” Chapter V, “A Study of Dismissed and Readmitted 
Students,” pp 251-352 Doctor's thesis Chicago University of Chicago, 1926 Pp 383 

11 Gladys H Watson, An Exploration of Some Possible Areas of Dtfferenee Between 
Students for Whom Predictions for Outstanding Success or Failure Are Made New York* 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1931 Pp 99 

12 A R Mead, “Qualities of Merit m Good and Poor Teachers,” Journal oj Educa^ 
iional Research, XX (November, 1919), 339-59 

38 £ G Flemming, Predictive Value of Certain Tests of Emotional Stability as Ap‘ 
plied to CedUge Freshmen. Archives of Psychology, No. 96. New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928 Pp 6x. 
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cance of certain mental, physical, and character traits for 
success in high school, by noting those traits that were ex- 
hibited by the successful high-school pupils. In similar fashion 
O’Brien examined the records of failing high-school pupils 
to find common characteristics, Reavis observed the factors 
contributing to poor attendance in rural schools. Van Den- 
burg studied the causes of elimination of pupils from the 
public schools in New York City, and Turney analyzed 
factors other than intelligence which affect success in high 
school 

While such studies as these may be regarded as falling under 
I the causal-comparative method, they do not, however, follow 
' the method through to a complete and rigorous application 
That is, instead of examining the characteristics of the con- 
trasting groups to make certain that factors which the observer 
considers distinctive really do not occur in equal degree in the 
opposite group, these studies depend upon a comparison with , 
what the observer regards as normal The degree to which the 
conclusions are valid, therefore, depends upon the success with 
which the observer can judge what is normal and what is 
peculiar to a special group, after he has observed many charac- 
teristics. Studies of this type should be regarded as exploratory 
and suggestive rather than as final. 

Comparative education. It is interesting to note that the 
field of comparative education may be approached from 
the point of view of causal-comparative analysis That is, in- 
stead of merely studying the ways in which the school systems 
of various nations differ, one may go further and set these 

Francis V O’Brien, The Htgk School Failures A Study of the School Records of 
Pupils Failing in Academic or Commercial High School Subjects Teachers College Con- 
tnbutions to Education, No 102 New York Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1919 Pp vu + 97 

15 George H Reavis, Factors Controlling Attendance in Rural Schools Teachers College 
Contributions to F^ucation, No ro8 New York Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1920 Pp 69. 

16 Joseph K Van Denburg, Causes of the Elimtnaitan of Students tn Public Secondary 
Schools of New York Ctty Teachers Ctrflege Contributions to Education, No 47. New 
York Teachers College, Columbia University, 1911 Pp iv -f 206 

17 A H Turney, Factors Other Than /ntelligence Which Affect Success in Btgh Schools 
Minneapolis University of Minnesota Press, 1920 Po 
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differences in relation to their antecedents which lie in the 
social and political philosophy of the people. Sandiford notes 
typical differences in the school systems of England and Ger- 
many and relates them' to basic attitudes of the people Thus 
.'German education is described as highly systematized and 
organized on the basis of a national administration, while 
the English system is relatively individualistic, local, and un- 
organized, with much overlapping The thinking of the two 
nations recognizes different criteria and accepts different goals 
Kandel further traces variations in educational organization 
and practice to the political, social, and cultural forces which 
also shape other aspects of national life In approaching the 
study of comparative education in this way, one is making 
a study of current conditions by drawing upon contemporary 
and past factors that have contributed to these conditions The 
causabcomparative method is thus closely related to the his- 
torical-comparative method , it is appropriate for the same 
type of analysis, but is concerned with the explanation of 
conditions observable at the present time rather than with 
conditions in the past. 

Mill’s canons of agreement and double agreement. The 
logic underlying the causal-comparative method was set forth 
in the nineteenth century by John Stuart Mill, in his first and 
third canons of logic. ^lill called these canons the principle 
of agreement and the principle of double agreement. The first 
one may be stated as follows ^Tf two or more instances of the 
phenomenon under investigation have only one circumstance 
in common, that circumstance may be regarded as the probable 
cause (or- effect) of the phenomenon”-'" There are three 
aspects of this statement which are of considerable interest 
First, it admits the complexity of causal relationships by in- 
dicating that one cannot determine simply from observing the 

18 Peter Sandiford and Others, Comparative Education Studies of the Educationaf 
Systems of Sxx Modern Nations London J M Dent and Sons, Ltd , 1918 Pp x 500 

as I L Kandel, Comparative bduratian Boston Houghton Mifflin Co, 193J Pp 
XXVI + 922 

20 F. W. Westaway, ScienUfit Method Its Philosi^hical Basis and Its Modes of Appli- 
cation, pp 203-5 (Third edition ) London Blackie and Son, Ltd., 1924 
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associated occurrence of various conditions (any one or a 
group of which may be regarded as “the phenomenon under 
investigation”), which factors are causing others, and which 
conditions are resulting from others The direction of causation 
must be inferred from observation and analysis of other ele- 
ments of relationship than simply occurrence together. 

The second aspect of the statement to be commented upon 
is that it is put in idealized form. That is, it calls for “only one 
circumstance m common ” As pointed out in the preceding 
chapter in connection with experimentation, it is impossible^in 
practical situations to have only one variable factor . there are 
countless factors contributing to every situation. All that can 
be expected is to control the most important factors Similarly 
in the application of IMilTs canon of agreement, we cannot 
hope ever to find a single element (in addition to the “phe- 
nomenon under investigation”) which is constant from one 
situation to another Such general factors as time, space, mass, 
reaction, energy, and many others pervade all situations, either 
in effective or potential form, and it is highly idealistic to 
speak of “only one” circumstance in common What we do 
therefore, as in experimentation, is to give attention to those 
circumstances which appear most likely to be significant for 
our purposes, and to note their occurrence or absence. 

A third important aspect of the statement is that it is not 
made in absolute form, it says merely that the circumstance 
identified as present in various situations “may be regarded 
as the probable cause.” As a matter of fact, when used alone, 
this canon is not to be regarded as rigorous logic It must be 
supplemented by the third canon, that of double agreement 
for example, if one notes only those factors which are uni- 
versally present (within the range or scope of his observation), 
he may find that many are not true causes at all, but are imma- 
terial in differentiating between one phenomenon (result) and 
another. For example, if one is studying good teaching, he may 
find that all of the teachers he observes are women, that they 
feach during daylight hours, that they teach in a particular 
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i state, etc. One can guard against unwarranted conclusions to 
j a certain extent by extending his observations to situations 
• that vary in as many ways as possible, but use must be made 
'of the principle of double agreement in order to be more 
certain. 

Mill’s third canon extends and completes the logic of his 
first canon, so far as strict logic goes This third canon 
points out that, in order to isolate factors which are more prob- 
ably causes, one must find those which are absent when the 
phenomenon (result) does not occur That is, referring to the 
illustration in the preceding paragraph, one may discover that 
such factors as sex, time and place of teaching, etc , occur in 
instances of poor teaching in the same manner as in instances 
of good teaching Therefore, they are not significant causes of 
good teaching, because they are not absent in all cases where 
good teaching does not occur 

Mill’s canon of double agreement is stated as follows. 

If two or more instances in which the phenomenon occurs have only 
one circumstance in common, while two or more instances (m the 
same department of investigation), m which it does not occur, have 
nothing in common save the absence of that circumstance, the cir- 
cumstance in which alone the two sets of instances differ is the 
effect, or the cause, or an indispensable part of the cause, of the 
phenomenon 

As observed in connection with his first canon, the direction 
of causation cannot be determined simply from association, 
and again the statement is made in highly abstract, idealized 
terms, for circumstances do not exist singly. This element of 
idealization is also introduced in the present canon in a nega- 
tive form, for it assumes situations in which the phenomenon 
(result) does not occur that “have nothing in common” with 
the situations where the phenomenon does occur, except “the 
absence” of some factor. For any practical purpose such ab- 
stractions must be modified to recognize the presence of many 
common elements in all situations, and the statement must be 


21 Ibid , pp 107-? 
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interpreted as applying to factors which are of most signifi- 
cance. 

Applications to causal-comparative research. For the pur- 
pose of guiding practical research of the causal-comparative 
type, Mill’s canons may be summarized as stating that causes, 
or indispensable elements of causes, of a given observed result 
may be ascertained by noting elements which are invariably 
present when the result is present, and which are invari- 
ably absent when the result is absent One may make the 
application of this principle concrete in his thinking by regard- 
ing good teaching as a “result,” or “phenomenon,” and poor 
teaching as the absence of the result or phenomenon (i e , as 
the absence of good teaching) A high quality of legibility in 
specimens of handwriting may be regarded as the presence 
of a result or phenomenon (probably caused by the common 
circumstance of a certain combination of arm, wrist, and finger 
movement), while illegible instances of handwriting may be 
considered as the absence of the phenomenon (legibility) and 
correspondingly the absence of the causal factor (the given 
combination of arm, wrist, and finger movement) The various 
studies mentioned earlier in this chapter afford practical illus- 
trations of the application of this logic. 

In carrying out this type of research in full, there are three 
important st^s. in the logic to be met. First, one will gather 
data on factors (circumstances) present in cases where the 
given result occurs, discarding those elements which are not 
universally present. Second, one will do the same thing 
for cases where the given result does not occur. Third, one will 
compare his two sets of data and, in effect, subtract the second 
set from the first set Or, if one is interested in causes of the 
result not occurring, he will eliminate from both of his lists 
those elements common to the two If his observations have 
extended over a sufficiently wide range of circumstances, he 
may conclude that the factors remaining in his two lists are 
respectively causes of the result’s occurrence and of its non- 
occurrence. 
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In addition to these steps of logic, many others must be 
included in the administration of actual research For example, 
if one is studying teaching, he must have some means of 
identifying good or poor teaching. The establishing of criteria 
for such identification is a step that often causes considerable 
difficulty. 

Limitations of Mill’s canons and of causal-comparative 
research. The first limitatiop ^f this^research metho'd is that 
it is essentially dichotomous. Both' results and causes are 
thought of as either occurring or not occurring, whereas in 
reality they both may occur in a great many degrees That is, 
we do not have merely good teaching and poor teaching, but 
we have in the main average teaching (the average is usually 
the most prevalent condition), with the quality of teaching 
shading upward and downward from this average by very fine 
degrees The causal-comparative method does not recognize 
these various degrees m the presence or absence of phenomena, 
but considers only those instances that are recognized as good 
or bad, poor or excellent, etc All other degrees of excellence 
or performance are disregarded Thus a dichotomy in the 
phenomenon (the result) is assumed by this method. 

Likewise a dichotomy is assumed for each of the factors or 
circumstances noted. The element is either present or absent 
In actuality, factors are always present in some degree, and 
this degree may usually vary from zero to a very strong sig- 
nificance by fine degrees. The full recognition of degrees of 
existence in both results and contributing factors is achieved 
py the correlation method, which of course has its own charac- 
Iteristic limitations, as analyzed later in this chapter There 
is one way in which causal-comparative research may approxi- 
mate degrees in the conditioning factors, and that is to note 
the number of instances in which they occur. That is, instead 
of assuming that a factor is either present in full force or else 
absent entirely, one assumes that the importance of a factor 
may be indicated roughly by the proportion of instances in 
which it is present. This type of reasoning doe.s not require 
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that a factor be present in all cases where the result occurs, 
nor absent in all cases where the result does not occur, but 
rather recognizes that a factor may be a cause to a certain 
degree if it is present in more cases where the result occurs 
than where the result does not occur This type of reasoning 
was not contemplated by Mill’s canons, but constitutes a useful 
present-day extension of his conception of this method of 
research and is supported by modern statistical methods 
A second limitation grows immediately out of the first one. 
It IS that the method, particularly when applied strictly, will 
not reveal all of the causes. If one notes only causes which 
are invariably present when the result occurs and invariably 
absent when the result does not occur, he is overlooking all of 
the causes which contribute in a moderate degree to the occur- 
rence of the result This may be serious if one expects to make 
practical applications of his conclusions When the element of 
frequency of occurrence and the concept of partial or contrib- 
uting causes are introduced, the method becomes more sensi- 
tive and will reveal many more of the factors which enter in 
as causes. It does not, however, give any evidence of the inter- 
relation and interdependence of these causal factors That is, 
to what extent is a given factor contributing in its own right to 
a result, and to what extent does this factor contribute simply 
because some other factor is acting upon it and making it 
behave in a certain way? The analysis of interdependence and 
uniqueness in the contribution of factors must be left to partial 
correlation methods (to be discussed shortly), in combination 
with a logical analysis of structural relationships 
A third limitation of the causal-comparative method arises 
from the fact that it nec essilMes- observaliQnL.of JQtany cases 
arising from a large variety of circumstances If the variety is 
not sufficiently great, one may draw erroneous conclusions. 
This requirement of variety means that the method is not well 
adapted do the stu dy of an indi vidual (^se,_such as discovering 
the reasons why a pupil cannot read well. For such purposes 
the diagnostic case-study procedure is appropriate; but diag- 
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' ] nosis will depend upon insights and generalizations growing 
out of experimental, causal-comparative, normative-survey, 
and other types of investigation. Each research method is 
valuable for certain purposes and relatively worthless for 
others , an important part of understanding the value of any 
method lies in knowing its limitations so that it will not be 
used where ineffective or misleading 

Good ideas and careful observation required. The causal- 
comparative method of research m its early stages is essentially 
one of analysis Out of the totality of elements which are 
present in any situation, one has to select certain ones for 
observation To think of all of them is next to an impossibility, 
for they are countless Many elements are at present too subtle 
to be sensed directly and too fleeting to be identified , some of 
them may be significant, and others may be immaterial. In 
selecting factors (elements) to observe, one must use his best 
judgment Factors which he excludes intentionally or uninten- 
tionally cannot enter into his conclusions, except in so far as 
they may be reflected in other factors that are partially influ- 
enced by them The importance of an analytical comprehension 
of the field to be studied should be apparent. The construc- 
tion of one's list of factors is closely related to the preparation 
of observational and other schedules, and the making of appro- 
priate categories, discussed in Chapters VII and VIII. It is a 
\ problem that requires insight, thought, and careful work. Upon 
I this step depends much of the ultimate quality of the research. 

Having decided upon a list of factors to study (which, in 
practice, will only be completed after preliminary testing), 
attention shifts to the care with which these factors are to 
be observed We mean to include here all forms of observation, 
in the scientific sense, embracing measurements of all kinds 
and mechanical or indirect observation as well as direct. One 
; will use whatever technique is appropriate to the gathering 
of each kind of data which he desires to secure, 

Accifrate and meticulous observation is particularly impor- 
tant in research which is seeking causes, since factors present 
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in small amounts may be of large significance The most strik- 
ing illustrations can be drawn from the field of physiology For 
example, vitamins are present in foods in such minute amounts 
that up until recent times they were not known to exist. Hor- 
mones are secreted into the blood stream by the endocrine 
glands in such minute quantities that they were overlooked 
until recently Yet vitamins and hormones are so important ini 
the everyday well-being of the individual that they may bel 
ranked among the essential elements controlling physiological . 
metabolism. The human body will react to some of these sub- 
stances in a dilution of one part in one million .At present it is 
not known whether there are factors of such minute propor- 
tions in one’s environment which affect him psychologically 
to the same extent that vitamins and hormones do physiologi- 
cally , the answer to such a question must await future devel- 
opments Similar refinements in other fields do, however, serve 
jto keep one alert to the possibility of discovering significant 
^ influences emanating from factors which are observable only 
in very small quantities To detect the presence of minute 
elements which may be important, one must use measuring 
instruments that are correspondingly refined, and he must em- 
ploy a penetrating analysis that is equal to the problem to be 
solved. 

Care in interpretation of findings. The causal-comparative 
method is directed toward the discovery of antecedents or 
factors contributing to observed effects. It should be made 
emphatic that the .inferring of causes is an extremely difficult 
and precarious matter, especially in social fields where rela- 
tfonsblps are so complex that it is nearly impossible to deter- 
mine definite causes. Most persons will need to revise greatly 
their notion of causes, for they must not think of absolute 
causes but of factors which enter into a complex pattern of 
interrelationships so as to contribute their influence (much or 
little) tpward or against the eventuation of a certain condition. 
Any result is the resolution, for that particular time, of the 
interplay of many diverse forces. Just as there are negative 
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forces, from the standpoint of a particular accomplishment, st\ 
factors which enter in to keep a result from being “more so" 
must be regarded as causes, just as well as factors which act, 
for that particular occasion, in a positive way to keep the 
result from being “less than” it is. 

Factors present in all or most of the cases observed, regard- 
less of the occurrence of the given phenomenon (result), 
cannot necessarily be regarded as negative factors. They may 
be simply essential factors, for any degree of the result 
Mathematicians have long distinguished between necessary 
conditions and sufficient conditions Many conditions are 
necessary for conventional teaching of any kind, to refer again 
to the illustration that has been used, but these conditions 
which are common to all forms of conventional teaching are 
not sufficient to cause superior teaching They may, neverthe- 
less, be regarded as causes, being es.sential for teaching of the 
usual type On the other hand, some of them may actually 
be retarding influences, or negative causes, so far as good teach- 
ing is concerned This will depend on one’s philosophy of in- 
struction ; there are a number of educators who feel that there 
are many elements in conventional teaching which tend to 
prevent the best teaching. The universality of elements or 
factors cannot therefore be taken as an indication that they 
are or are not negative, or that they are or are not necessary 
conditions. Other types of investigation, including careful 
analysis, and experimentation, are important aids in furthering 
insight into causal relationships. 

Perhaps one further distinction in causal relationships 
should be mentioned. There are factors which are generally 
conducive to a certain result but which do not necessarily 
contribute to this result. For example, the amount of money 
expended per pupil by a school system does not necessarily 
affect the quality of instruction, but indirectly does so. That is, 
the system which spends more can probably have better build- 
ings, better equipment, more adequate instructional supplies, 
and better trained teachers. Again, the amount of training 
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which teachers have is itself not necessarily related to the 
quality of instruction, but may be so related. Such factors are 
to be regarded as conducive causes, rather than direct causes. 
They increase (or decrease) the probability of a certain re- 
sult, without contributing directly (perhaps we might say, 
organically) to the production of this result. They are, how- 
ever, to be regarded as falling within the category of causes 
Many factors belong to this type and add to the difficulty 
of identifying causes, as w’ell as increasing the general con- 
fusion concerning the nature of causes 

One will recall from his high-school or college chemistry 
the phenomenon of catalysis There are certain chemical re- 
actions that take place only, or more readily, in the presence 
of a catalytic agent. This agent may not enter into the reac- 
tion directly, in a chemical way, and so far as is known it is 
not necessarily changed by the chemical reaction which takes 
place , yet it is an important and sometimes an essential factor 
in bringing about a certain result. The classification of 
such cau.ses is problematical , in some instances they may 
be regarded as simply conducive causes, in other instances 
as necessary causes, in which case they should probably be 
regarded as direct causes . and yet their structural or func- 
tional relationship to the action which takes place is varied 
and uncertain. 

Finally, it should be noticed that any given result may 
usually be produced by a number of different combinations of 
causes For example, good teaching may consist of any num- 
ber of patterns of contributing factors A teacher may be 
somewhat weak in certain respects but strong in others, while 
the next teacher may have other patterns of strengths and 
weaknesses, and they may, on the whole, be equally good. Or, 
various teachers may give their pupils essentially the same 
type of experiences through the use of different means. Turn-i 
ing to a physiological example, we may point out that differenl| 
persons may eat very different foods and yet be equally welj 
nourished. One must ordinarily be careful to avoid the inter- 
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pretation that his discovery of certain causes precludes the 
possibility that other sets of causes might be found which 
would be just as efficient, or more so, in producing the result 
observed. In these comments, there is no intention of denying 
the possibility of discovering fundamental causes, which are 
unique and indispensable, for example, diet must contain 
certain basic elements in order to be nourishing; but causes, 
in the form of factors that are usually identified in studies, 
are not the fundamental ones which are unique and indis- 
pensable, but are rather intermediate forms that occur in 
great variety and contain m different combinations the funda- 
mental elements. Thus, many different forms of good teaching 
(as recognized by a single educational philosophy) may differ 
widely and yet may be good because they contain, in various 
and somewhat hidden forms, the elements (whatever they may 
eventually be found to be) fundamental to effective and whole- 
some learning on the part of pupils. 

THE CORRELATION METHOD 

Description of the correlation method. The correlation 
method is of modern origin,"- but is already ranked high among 
the important research methods in education. It enables one to 
approach the problems of causal relationships in terms of de- 
grees of both the contributing and the dependent factors, rather 
than in terms of the dichotomies upon which one must rely 
in the use of the causal-comparative method It enables one to 
attack problems for which only experimental procedures have 
heretofore been available, and to deal with these problems in 
terms of many variables at once rather than in terms of a 
single variable at a time. The advantages of this attack are 
many and important , its significance is still being explored. 
The correlation method means in general that with certain 
types of problems it is not necessary to depend upon strict 

22 Helen M Walker, Studies tn the Hutory of Statistieid Method. Chapter V, “Cor- 
relatJMi,’* pp 92-141 Baltimore Williama aad Wilkjna Co, 1929^ Pp 929, 
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experiments, with their attendant difficulties in control of 
factors, for an analysis of causal relationships , furthermore, it 
offers certain theoretical advantages over the experimental 
technique in addition to the practical advantages, in that it 
reflects the simultaneous variation of many factors rather 
than studying the variation of a single factor when all the 
others are held constant (inoperative). This means that reality 
can be more directly approximated in one's data There is 
considerable ground for saying that the correlation method 
means to social science what the laboratory method does to 
physical science 

Perhaps it should be stated here that by “correlation 
method” we do not mean simply the calculating of coefficients 
of correlation between data which may be in hand ; this is 
simply a mathematical problem, which will be discussed more 
fully in the next chapter. We refer rather to an approach to 
a research problem which gathers data on many variables 
(factors) and analyzes their relationships to some result, and 
to each other, in terms of the tendency of these relationships 
to become a single-valued function. The full concept of cor- 
relation can be grasped only after a statistical study of its 
nature, secured from courses in statistics, or educational meas- 
urement, or from reading appropriate texts.^" There will be no 
attempt to explain the statistical nature of correlation here, 
other than to say that all degrees of relationship may be rep- 
resented, from perfect functionality (predictability), down to 
no observable tendency for two factors to vary together. The 
correlation method of research utilizes the correlation tech- 
nique of analysis, but it also embraces the larger elements of 
a fundamental methodological approach to the solution of a 
research problem. 

28 Charles W Odell, Statistical Melhai in Education, Chapter VIII, "A.i Introduction 
to Correlation,” pp 143-50, and Chapter IX. "The Computation of the Coefficient 0/ 
Correlation,” pp 151-87 New York D. Appleton-Century Co, 1935 

Karl I Holainger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education, Chapter IX, ‘ t.inea- 
Correlation with Quantitative Series,” pp 141-76 Boston Ginn and Co, 1928 I’p 372 

Mordecai Ezekiel, Methods of Correlation Analysts. Chapters Ill-V New Y'ork John 
B'lley and Sons, Inc , 1930. Pp 427 
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• Measuring the strength of association. Correlation is di- 
rected primarily toward measuring the degree to which varia- 
tion in one factor, or set of factors, is associated with variation 
(in the same or in the opposite direction) in another factor 
If this correspondence in the variation of two factors is perfect 
(in certain mathematical respects), then we have perfect coi- 
relation, indicating complete functionality, and the set of 
data representing variations in one factor can be expressed 
as a mathematical function of the data representing variations 
in the other factor If, at the other extreme, there is no tend- 
ency toward systematic correspondence in the variations of 
the two factors, as measured, then there is zero degree of 
correlation, and one cannot tell anything more about one 
factor from a knowledge of the other factor than if he knew 
nothing about the latter factor There are of couise all degrees 
of relationship ranging between these extremes Perhaps it 
should be stated that negative correlation may represent a 
high degree of functionality, but indicates that corresponding 
movements of the two factors tend to be in opposite directions 
instead of in the same direction 
Many important investigations of association are made by 
means of simple correlation An interesting example is to be 
found in Mailer’s study of the relationship between progress 
through elementary school in New York City, and various 
social and economic factors in the neighborhood from which 
the children came. He discovered that in some schools less 
than 5 per cent of the pupils were retarded, whereas in other 
schools the per cent was over 50. Mailer correlated this rate 
ol progress for a school with various other measures of the 
neighborhood He found, for example, that the average intelli- 
gence of the pupils had a relationship of .70 with progress. 
(The correlation coefficient ranges from zero to i.oo or — i 00 
as perfect positive or negative correlation, it is customarily 
written to two decimal places, but it must not be read as per 

24 J. B Mailer, ^'Economic and Social Correlatives of School Progress in New York 
City,” Teachers CoU^ee Record, XXXIV (May, 1933), 655-70. 
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cent.) The economic status of each school neighborhood wasj 
secured from certain census data, this had a correlation of 
.53 with school progress Economic dependence of families, 
as indicated by records from social agencies, bore a relationship 
of — 50 with school progress The rate of juvenile delin- 
quency, obtained from court records, gave a correlation of 
■ — 43 Birth rates also showed a negative relationship,-- 30 
Death rates correlated — 34. Infant mortality varied enor- 
mously from neighborhood to neighborhood , it yielded a cor- 
relation of —.46 The correlation of these six economic and 
social factors, together (by the technique known as multiple 
correlation) with school progress, was .81, which is high. 

It is interesting to note that a composite of Ihese six factors 
representing the pupils’ environment is more closely related to 
their progress through school than is their intelligence (which 
yielded a correlation of 70) Some of the practical conclusions 
which may be drawn from such a study are of tremendous 
significance for educational administration and instruction 
A few of Mailer's statements (footnote 24) will be quoted 

The marked correlations between school accomplishment and factors 
of the environment indicate that the wide variability among the 
schools of the city is due chiefly if not entirely to differences m 
the nature of the pupils enrolled in the various schools rather than 
to differences in the quality of instruction in those schools A school 
located in a “poor” neighborhood will have a slow rale of progress 
To demand that such a school live up to an arbitrary norm is about 
as justified as demanding that all pupils be of equal height The 
degree of progress to be expected of a given school should not be 
based upon an arbitrary standard but upon the nature of the pupils 
and the social and economic background of the neighborhood 

When the background factors are considered, it appears that some 
schools whose records show rapid progress are nevertheless below 
the expected level, while other schools whose rate of progress is 
slow are actually exceeding the expected level of progress To insist 
upon a standard rate of accomplishment in the latter schools is unfair 
to the pupils and the teachers To be satisfied with such accomplish 
ment in the former schools is unjust to the pupils as well as to the 
taxpayer Both instances are common misapplications of democratic 
prmciples 
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Further illustration of this use of correlation will not be 
given here, but the reader is referred to the “Illustrative Ma- 
terials’’ under The Correlation Method, in the Selected Ref- 
erences at the end of this chapter. See the studies by Gate-^, 
Line and Glen, Oates, St John, and H. T. Tyler. One may also 
consult the topics, “Correlation (Statistics),” “Correlation of 
Abilities,” and “Correlation of School Subjects,” in the cur- 
rent or large cumulated volumes of the Education Index for 
many more studies based upon correlation. 

Prediction of scholastic success. One of the interesting and 
important uses of correlation is to predict the occurrence of 
certain phenomena in a certain degree. The possibility of 
doing this grows out of the establishing of relationships m 
the past which are assumed to continue to hold. If, for exam- 
ple, a certain relationship has been found to exist between 
intelligence and success in school, the prediction may be made 
that a certain pupil, having a given intelligence level, will 
have a given degree of success in school. There are, of course, 
certain cautions in connection with prediction, which every 
statistician knows, and which others should be aware of The 
prediction is only an average prediction, it is based on the 
average degree of success of many persons in the second char- 
acteristic (as school success) all of whom had a given level 
of measurement in the first characteristic (as intelligence). 
Many of the individuals in that small portion of the total group 
of individuals studied will of course not be at the average in 
the second characteristic, and. the same thing holds true for 
the individuals for whom predictions may be made — ^many of 
jthem will not run true to the average. But predicting on the 
jbasis of average performance, together with a statement of 
'the amount of variation from this prediction that is usually 
found, is the procedure which is connected with this use of 
corre lati on. 

The correlation method has had extensive use in e ducatio n 
for prediction. One important field ^"applicatipn has been 
the estimation of scholastic success. Knowing the relationship 
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between average school marks, let us say, and marks in history, 
the most probable mark of a pupil in history can be estimated 
from a knowledge of his average marks. Perhaps more fre- 
(juently studies of predictability are based on the relation 
of work in a higher institution to work in a lower institution 
Investigations of the relationship between college success and 
high-school success are regarded by colleges as important, 
because they throw light on the use of high-school marks in 
admitting students to the higher institutions. Such analyses 
have been made in large numbers. For example. Scales 
studied the relationship between the high-school marks of 
pupds who entered the University of Chicago over a three-year 
period and the quality of their work in the first year at the 
University. He found a correlation of 6i for students from 
high schools in Chicago and a correlation of .55 for students 
from high schools outside of Chicago The relationship for 
three Chicago high schools was above 70 Further, the proba- 
bility of success in the University was calculated for students 
who might be admitted at different levels of high-school 
averages 

Odell made a similar investigation from a different angle. 

DouKlas T' Scale?*, “Selective Admission and Selettne Relenlion uf College Students 
ftt the University of Chicago, ’’ Chapter I, ‘‘Admissions from Chicago High Schools,” 
PP 1 * 75 / and Chapter 11 , ‘ Admissions from High Schotils Out of Chicago ’ pp 76-106 
Doctor’s thesis Chicago llni\ersity of Chicago 1936 Pp 38^ A summary of the first 
(hapler is published as “A Study of Iligh-School and FirslAcar University Grades/' 
Srhoof X\XI 1 (March, 193.4). 187-92 

26 This study, in its various aspects, is reported by Charles W Odell in four bulletins 
of the Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois, as follows Conservatwn 
of Intflltgcnce tn liltnots Hfgk ScJwals, Bulletin No 22, 1975 Pp 55 Are College Stu- 
dents a Select Group/ Bulletin No 34, 1977 Pp 45 Predultng the Sikolastn Success of 
College freshmen Bullelm No 37, 1927 Pp 54 Predsettng the Siholastic Success of 
College Students Bulletin No 57, 1930 Pp 43 The third one of these four cBuIletin 
No 37), contains the material bearing roost directly and completely on the subject dis- 
cussed in the present text The fourth one reviews the third one and gives data on in- 
terrelationships of college subjects 

A review of literature on correlations with college success is given by David Segcl, Pre- 
dtetton of Success tn College United States Office of Education DuUetm, 1934, No 15 
Washington, 1934 Pp. 98 Bibliography of 135 references This is the most comprehen- 
sive and detailed review in this field Summons of findings of previous studies are given 
in Part II, pp 57-98 

A briefer summary will be found m Chapter II of Odell’s third bulletin (No 37) 
Another source of information is' Clifford Woody (Chairman), Quanutattve Measure- 
ment m Institutions 0} Higher Learmng, Chapters 111 and IV Eighteenth Yearbook of 
the National Society of College Teacheis of Education Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. 
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He studied pupils who graduated from high schools in the 
state of Illinois and who later attended colleges anywhere 
in the country He also found a correlation of 55 between 
general high-school average and freshman average He con- 
tinued his analysis further and found relationships between 
high-school subjects or groups of subjects and individual sub- 
jects in college, and between age and intelligence and fresh- 
man work. The correlation of freshman average with age was 
- - 2 ji, and with intelligence was 38 By combining intelligence 
with high-school average, the total (multiple) correlation with 
freshman college work was increased from to 58 These 
results were based on about 2,000 students Odell included a 
number of interesting variations in his general study, which 
are reported in the bulletins cited He reviews the important 
investigations made up to that time (1927) and includes 
studies of the relation between elementary-school and high- 
school work 

A similar type of attack has been made on the estimation 
of a student’s aptitude for work in a particular course or 
subject field Such estimates have been made from general 
scholarship marks, and from marks in previous similar studies 
Tests of various kinds have also been used For example, one 
may make certain predictions for individual subjects from 
general intelligence measures, and he can usually do somewhat 
better from tests especially constructed to measure aptitude 
for that particular field of work. Such tests are usually known 
as “aptitude” or “prognostic” tests and are commercially 
available 

For other studies in the field of predicting scholastic success, 
see the references at the end of the chapter, by Clem, 
Flemming, Gates, Krieger, Rogers, Segel, St. John, Toops, and 

27 References to bibliographies and to current sources of information on tests were 
given in footnote ii of Chapter VII See also, the Education Index, topics ‘*FrognosU 
Tests,” and “Aptitude Tests “ References to aptitude measurement in general, including 
vocational uses, were given in footnote of Chapter VII 

As a commentary on prediction one may be interested in the article by Howard Easley, 
“On the Limits of Predicting Scholastic Success,” Journal oj Experimental Education, 1 
(March, 1933)* 372*6 
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H. T. Tyler. See the Education Index, under topics. “Prognosis 
of Success,” with various subtopics, “Student Selection,” with 
appropriate subtopics, “Student Achievements,” with sub- 
topics, and “Aptitudes” See, in the same source, various 
school subjects, with subhead, “Prognosis of Success” and also 
the annual U S Office of Education Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education, under the topic, “Prognosis of Suc- 
cess ” 

Prediction of teaching success. Another field of prediction 
which has bten explored by means of correlation is the re- 
liability with which teachers can be selected Because of the 
importance, to the success of education, of securing teachers 
who will do effective teaching and fit in well with their en- 
vironment, investigations of this problem have been numerous 
The correlation of subsequent teaching success with factors 
which can be ascertained in advance of appointment is one 
phase of the general problem of teacher selection — probably 
the pha.se that has been attacked most scientifically 
Studies of the possibility of teacher selection which are based 
on correlation are summarized in the Review of Educational 
Rcsearchf-'* and, less completely, by Yaukey and Anderson,"'* 
Barr reports an extensive recent study using a number of 
bases of prediction and a composite criterion of teaching 
success Coefficients of multiple correlation (based on several 
factors combined), were secured as high as 70, which is con- 
siderably above those usually found 

-8 T L Tr^TR^rson, “The ^leasurement ^nd Prcdution of 7 eachinj; Abihiy, ' Chapter 
11 , pfj 261-6 in “Teacher Personnel,” Rtvfcuf of Educational Rrsrarrk, TV (June, r 9 S 4 ). 
ai'-o p 3S2 of this issue 

R H Lliassen, “Teacher Se'ection ami Placement/^ Chapter IV pp 8^-5, in “Teacher 
Personnel," Review of Educational Rcsemh, 1 (April, 1931), No 3 

For a BibUograijhy on this subject, sec Gilinrl L Bells and Others. Selected Btbltagra- 
pky on Ike Education of 1 eachers, pp 50-2 Vol 1 National Survey of the Ihducalion 
of Teachers Office of Jvducatioji Bulletin No lo, 1933 Washington Office of Education, 

1932 

•iO James V Yaukey and Paul L Anderson, “A Review of the Literature on the Fac- 
tors Conditioning Teaching Success,” P.duiaUonal Administration and Supervision, XIX 
(October, 1933), 511-20 

so A. S Barr, “The Measurement of Teaching Ability," Journal oj Educational He 
iearch, XXVIII (April, 1935), 561-9 

See also, William H Lancelot and Others, The Measurement of Teachtnt E^ictency 
New York The Macinillan Co , 1935 Pp *37 
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The selected references (Illustrative Materials) at the end 
of this chapter list studies of this problem by Coxe, Jacobs, 
Knight, Kneger, Kriner, Morris, Somers, Ullman, and Whit- 
ney Tiegs and Deffenbaugh and Zeigel give a review ni 
the whole field of teacher selection. Other references will be 
found in the Education Index, under the topics, “Teaching- - 
Prognosis of Success," and “Teachers — Selection and Appoint- 
ment ” See also, for other sources, the annual United States 
Office of Education Bibliography of Research Studies tn Edu- 
cation, the topics, “Prognosis of Success,” aijd “Teachers— 
Appointment and Tenure ” 

Prediction of population. Another field that is of great prac- 
tical importance to school administration is the estimation of 
the population — or more specifically, the estimation of the 
school population — for some years to come Such estimates 
must be made as the basis for planning school-building pro- 
grams, and the figures that are decided upon find expression 
in the size of buildings which are erected. Mistakes, or errors 
in judgment, are costly, whether the estimate is under or over 
the situation as it actually develops later It is of considerable 
importance therefore that a technique be used which is as 
sound as possible. 

Engelhardt and Engelhard! “ ‘ classify the methods that have 
been used under four heads, as follows, (i) personal judg- 
ment, (2) analogy, or comparison with the rate of growth 
which other similar cities have shown; (3) multiple-factor 
method, which includes many economic and social factors 
taken as indexes of growth , and (4) mathematical methods, 
which include fitting curves by mathematical means to the 
past growth of the city and projecting these curves forward. 


«i Erotst W Ticgs, An Evaluation at Some Techniques oj Teacher Selection Bloom- 
ington, 111 Public School Publishing Co , 1928 Fp 108 

82 W S Deffenbaugh and William H Zeigel, Selection and Appointment of Teachers, 
Chapter V, “Methods of Collecting Information about Prospective Teachers,” pp 41-74 
National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No 12, U. S Offfce of Education 
Bulletin, 193a, No i; Washington, D C i93j- Fp ns 
as For references on school-buildmg programs, see footnote 273 of Chapter VIII 
84 N L Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt, Planning School Building Programs, Chapters 
I-IV, pp 1-90 New York Teachers College, Columbia Univettity, 193a Pp. S74. 
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The third method may employ the correlation technique, as a 
means of studying its accuracy, selecting the most promising 
factors, and making forecasts 

Engelhardt and Engelhardt offer critical comments on these 
several methods The most crucial critical examination of them 
has been made by Chamberlain and Crawford,’’"’ who compare 
various estimates with subserjiient actual developments This 
whole field offers many opportunities for further study Other 
references were given previously and will not be repeated 
here 

Correlation in fundamental research. Correlation is of very 
great importance in research concerned with fundamental 
methods and procedure.s. For example, m the construction of 
rp.-.earch tools, such as tests and other data-gathering instru' 
ments correlation is an essential technique for checking upon 
their validity and their reliability Ry validity is meant the 
extent to which the devue actually does what it purports to 
do \'alidity is customarily checked by correlating the results 
of the procedure with other indexes of the thing which it i« 
desired to measure Of course difficulty is generally encoun 
tered in securing a valid criterion (the other indexes), but 
usually progress can be made in this direction, and in some 
cases the check is entirely satisfactory Reliability means the 
degree to which the procedure can be guaranteed to give con- 
sistent results , it also is checked by correlating the results of 
an application of the device or procedure, with a second ap- 
plication. There are variations of this technique, involving use 
of the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, which will be found 
developed in courses in statistics, and sometimes in educational 
measurements, and in textbooks on measurement. 

In recent years considerable work has been done in the 
direction of analyzing psychological characteristics (such as 
abilities) so as to reveal the fundamental constituent ele- 

Leo M Chamberlain and A B Crawford, The Predictton of Population and S(.hool 
Enrollment m the School Survey Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol IV, 
No 3, March, 193a Lexington, Ky University of Kentucky Pp 27 
86 See footnote 276 of Chapter VIII 
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ments. The assumption in this work is that any response tend- 
ency of the individual can be broken up into elements, some- 
what m the manner that chemists have broken up ordinary 
substances into simple elements According to the basic concept 
in the work, these elements are identified when measures are 
found which do not correlate with other measures That is. 
zero correlation with other factors is taken as evidence of 
uniqueness in the factor, and it is therefore regarded as funda- 
mental and elemental A Committee on Exploratory Stud> 
of Unitary Differential Traits,'^ under the chairmanship of 
Thorndike, has been at work for some time, with a subvention 
from the American Council on Education 
There has been a large quantity of fundamental work done 
in this field by various individuals Spearman worked out 
the first basic theory, using tetrad differences, deriving a 
general factor called g, and calling his attack the “factor 
theory ” Kelley,'"’ Holzinger,*'’ Hotelling,^’ Thurstone,^- and Wil- 

For (leUils see '‘National Deliberative Committees m education, ” p 162, Rf search 
Bullettn of the l^attonal Education Association, XII (September, 1934), No 4 

AM Charlo<i Spearman, The Abilittes of Afan Fomlon Macmillan and Co, Ltd, ipa? 
Pp 41S (Ihi*. IS not hib earliest work, but rather pres»ent 5 a matured development of 
hib point of view ) 

See the senes of articles by Spearman wi “The Factor Theory and Its Troubles,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXJV (October. 1933) to XXV (May, 1934). 

See reference^ m the Education Index or the Psychological Index under Charles E 
Spearman, for many other articles 

80 Truman L Kelley, Crossroads in the Mind of Man Stanford University, Calif 
Stanford University Press, 1928 Pp 738 

Truman L Kelley, Essential Traits of Mental Life Cambridge Harvard University 
Press, 1935 i»p 145 

40 Karl J Holzinger, Statistical Resumi of the Spearman Two-Factor Theory Chuago 
University of Chicago Pre«8, 1930 Pp 43 ( nanographed ) 

Karl J Holzinger and Frances Swmeford, “Uniqueness of Factor Pattern*!, “ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXIII (April, 193a), a47-58 

Spearman-Holzinger Study of Unitary Traits Preliminary reports were issued in 1935 
to the extent of five sections Report No 5 is “Introduction to Bi-Factor Thewy “ 
Chicago Department of Education, University of Chicago 

For other works by Holzinger see references under bis name in the Education Index 

41 Harold Hotelling, “Analysis of a Complex of Statistical Variables into Principal 
Components,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (September-October, 1933), 
4 * 7 - 41 , 498-520 

42 L L Thurstone, “Multiple Factor Analysis,” Psychological Review, XXXVIII 
(September, 1931), 406-27 

— ' ■ , A Simplified Multiple Factor Method and an Outline of the Computations. 
Chicago University of Chicago Bookstore, 1933 Pp. 25 (Planographed ) 

■ - ■ The Theory of Multiple Factors. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 1933. 
Pp 65, (Planographed ) 

, “The Vectors of Mind,” Psyckologicol Review, XLl (January, 1934), 1-32. 

, Vectors of Mind Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1935 Pp. 206. 
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son have been active in this field in America, introducing va- 
rious techniques Tryon ** and Thomson have probably been 
the chief critics of the various theories and methods proposed. 
The work to 1934 has been well reviewed by Flanagan,^" who 
applies the Hotelling technique A few applications are men- 
tioned in the Review oj Educational Research.*’’ Further ref- 
erences will be found in the Education Index and in the Psy- 
chological Index by consulting the authors mentioned, and in 
the former under the topics, “Statistical Methods,” “Factor 
■Analysis,” and “Correlation (Statistics).” Many references of 
course appear in the works named In general this literature is 
difficult reading and is suited to advanced students It is cited 
here for the benefit of those who wish to devote special at- 
tention to it A derivation of the Spearman theory has been 
given by Line and Hedman which should be comprehensible 
to the mathematically-minded student after a course in sta- 
tistics. 

This field probably represents the most important applica- 
tion of correlation to date, from the standpoint of pure theory. 

Cautions in the interpretation of correlation coefficients. 
The interpretation of a given degree of correlation, as indi- 

4 ^ Edwin B Wilson, “On Hierarchical Correlation Syslcm,’’ Proceedings of the National 
Academy oj Sctcnce, XIV (1928), 283-91 

■ , “On Overlap,” Proceedings of the National Academy of Seteme, XIX (193s), 

1 039-44 

, and J Worcester, “The Resolution of hour Tests, Proietdtngs vf the 

National Academy of Saenre, XX (1934), 1S9-92 

44 Robert C Tryon, “Multiple Factor vs Two Factors as determiners of Ability,” 
Psychological Review, XXXIX (July 1933), 324-51 

Consult the Psychological Index for other works by this writer 

4 fi Godfrey H Thomson, “A Hierarchy Without d General Factor,” British Journal 
of Psychology, VIII (September, 1916), 271 81 

, “A W'orked Out Example of the Possible Linkaaes of Four Correlated 

Variables on the Sampling Theory,” Bnttsh Journal of Psychology, XVIII (July, 1927), 
68-76 

, “Some Points of Mathematical Technique in the Factorial Analysis of 

Ability,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVll (January, 1936), 37-54 

For other works by this writer consult the Psychological Index 

46 John Clemans Flanagan, Factor Analysis in the Study of Personality Stanford 
University, Calif Stanford University Press, 1935 Pp 103 ( Planographed ) Bibliography 
of 110 references, many of which are on techniques See especially Chapter II, “A 
Brief Survey of Available Factor Analysis Techniques,” pp 10-27 

47 “Psychological Tests,” Review of Educational Research, V (June, 1935), 232 

48 W. Line and H B Hedmao, “A Simplified Statement of the Two-PactOT Theory,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology ^ XXIV (March, 1933) » 195-220 Bibliography 01 
forty-three references, on the Spearman technique. 
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cated by a correlation coefficient that has been calculated, is 
a step that properly devolves upon considerable statistical 
familiarity with the mathematics of the procedure and the 
data used A numbet of aspects of the interpretation can, how- 
ever, be presented to call to the attention of the reader the 
more important considerations, and to indicate their general 
nature 

First, correlation coefficients do not represent per cent They 
are not a per cent of anything, they are, instead, pure mathe- 
matical numbers Second, they are probably not to be inter- 
preted in a linear sense That is, a coefficient of 8o is probably 
not to be regarded as twice as high as a coefficient of .40. The 
scale indicating the significance of changes in the coefficient 
depends upon the particular interpretation one desires to use 
Several mathematical functions have been derived for the pur- 
pose of interpreting the coefficient (r), among which may be 
mentioned the coefficient of alienation and the coefficient 
of determination According to the former, r must equal 87 
before it can be regarded as a “half correlation,” or half way 
from zero to perfect correlation, and according to the second 
function r must equal .71 to be half as high as possible. If 
some other function of r were used for purposes of interpreta- 
tion, it would probably give still another value. 

Third, the ordinary correlation procedure assumes that the 
data will be linear when plotted , that is, will cluster along 
a trend line that is straight rather than curved There are 
methods of calculating correlation for curved relationships 
although they are not commonly used. If the relationship is 
curvilinear, the ordinary coefficient of correlation (known as 
the Pearson product-moment coefficient) will give a lower indi- 
cation of functionality than can be obtained by other measures. 

4 'i) Mordecai Kzekiel, Methods of Conelatton Analysts, Chapter XIV, “DetermininK 
the Way One Variable Changes when Two or More Other Variables Change, Using 
Curvilinear Regressions,” pp 187-219 New York John Wiley and Sons, Inc, 193c 

Pp 427 

Karl J Holzinger, Slattsltcal Methods for Students in Education, Chapter X, ‘‘Non* 
Linear Correlation,” pp 177-89 Boston Ginn and Co, 1928 Pp 372. 

Charles W Odell, Statistical Method tn Education, Chapter XIV, 'Tfie Ratio of 
Correlation,” pp 250-9 New York D Appleton-Ccntury Co, 1935 Pp 457 
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Fourth, errors of measurement, if variable and if not corre- 
lated with the magnitude of the measurements, will lower the 
observed (calculated) value of r. 

Fifth, the size of the correlation coefficient depends in no 
small degree upon the range of the measurements which are 
used in its calculation That is, a higher correlation will be 
found between the mental age of pupils and their chronological 
age if we extend the data over say eight grades of elementary- 
school work than if we use the data from a single grade, 
because the range of both mental and chronological ages is 
greater over several school grades than in a single grade On 
the other hand, the correlation between intelligence quotients 
and marks on school work will not be appreciably raised by 
including more school grades, because neither of these charac- 
teristics is necessarily increased by extending the range of 
grades included In fact the degree of correlation found might 
be lowered by including more grades 

Sixth, allowance must be made for a sampling variation in 
the magnitude of r. For example, the range (variation) in the 
intelligence quotients of the second-grade pupils should, theo- 
retically, be the same as the range in grades 2 to 6 put together 
into a single group. Practically, however, variations will be 
caused by chance factors An allowance for variation in the 
resulting coefficient which is calculated must be made because 
of chance factors that affect the original data. This is provided 
for by the measure known as probable error, a magnitude cal- 
culated to include half of the variations which are likely to 
occur because of chance factors. It will be discussed further 
in the following chapter. 

Seventh, there are various special conditions that must be 
noted. For example, if the two traits (characteristics, or 
factors), that are being correlated happen to be ratios with 
a common denominator, such as age of pupils, the resulting 
correlation coefficient will probably be spuriously high for or- 
dinary purposes, although it will not be too high as an indica- 
tion of the relationship between the ratios. That is, it must not 
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be used as an indication of the relationship between the 
numerators 

Perhaps as an eighth and final warning, it might be said that 
series of data in biological and social sciences frequently aic 
not good (completely representative) measures of what the\ 
are presumed to measure, so that the relationship found, 
though true within the limits of sampling fluctuation for the 
data used, may not represent at all well the relationship 
between the factors which one desires to study. 

Discussions of the interpretation of correlation are available 
in several places Odell gives a lucid, readable, systematic 
treatment Holzinger presents a briefer but pointed discus- 
sion Monroe and Stuit give perhaps the most extended and 
systematic treatment, taking the problem up from the stand- 
point of purposes. Barr'" has pointed out certain pitfalls in 
the use of correlation Odell has prepared an earlier bulletin 
on this subject. One will find other treatises in statistics text- 
books, and in articles listed in the Education Index under the 
topic, “Correlation, (Stati.stics) ” 

Inferring causation. This section may well belong to the 
preceding discussion, for one of the cautions in the interpreta- 
tion of correlation is that it does not in itself show causation 
and cannot be so interpreted As we have noticed previously, 
causal relationships must be established on the basis of an 
analysis which reveals a structure of relationships that will 
support the inference ot causation Once this causal connection 
has been established, the correlation coefficient may indicate 
the degree to which a factor or set of factors are effective in 
contributing to the result. 


Odell, op ett , Chapter X, “The Interpretation of the Coefficient of Correlation,” 
pp 188-208 

Cl Holzinger, op cit , pp 163-7 

Bi Walter S Monroe and Dewey B Stuit, “The Interpretation of the Coefficient of 
Correlation,” Journal of Expertmcntal Education, 1 (March, 1933), 186-203 

USA S Barr, “The Coefficient of Correlation,” Journal oj Educational Reseaxch, 
XXIII (January, 1931), 55-6o 

154 Charles W Odell, The Interpretation of the Probable Error and the Coefficient of 
CoTielation Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, No 33. Urbana, III University of 
Ilhnoia, 1936. Fp 49* 
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Barr quotes Tschuprow to the effect that one might cor- 
relate the size of the fire-fighting equipment sent to a city fire 
and the amount of loss from different fires and conclude (if he 
interpreted his correlation mechanically, in terms of causes) 
that, since small fire machines did less damage than large ones 
they should be sent to all fires. Freeman and Holzinger show 
that if one is not careful, he will be saying that such factors 
as the quality of school work and the level of the intelligence 
quotient cause a child to be a certain age. 

Holzinger points out the source of the difficulty in the 
following statement 

All statistical data arc affected by a multiplicity of factors which 
may obscure the meaning of the relationship found between two ob- 
served variables For example, the correlation between high-school and 
university grades was 612, a result doubtless due m a large 
measure to the mentality of the student Many other factors, however, 
such as his age, sex, nationality, health, ambition, methods of study, 
regularity of attendance, and personal appearance, as well as the type 
of examinations and reaction of the instructors, doubtless contribute 
also to the observed correlation Scholarship as measured by marks 
is thus a variable made up of a large number of other variables, and 
the correlation found is of doubtful meaning bo far as causes are 
concerned 

Odell makes the following statement; 

Tt should be emphasized that not only does a coefficient, even a high 
one, offer no proof at all that one of the two variables causes, or 
directly affects, the magnitude of the other, but also it does not justify 
the conclusion that some cause or .set of causes operates directly on 
both The only conclusion justified by the coefficient itself is that if 
It IS possible to trace causal influences far enough back, enough of 
them will be found to account for the degree of relationship indicated 
by the coefficient 

B5 Barr, he cit 

58 Frank N Freeman, Mental Tests, pp 448'5o Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 19^6 
Pp 501 

See also the more extended discussion m Karl J HoUmger and Frank N Freeman. 
“The IntezpreUUon of Burt’s Regression Equation,*' Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XVI (December, 1925), 577-82 

67 Holringer, op ett , (footnote 49), p 164 

68 Odell, op Cit, (footnote 49), p 192 
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These two quotations warrant careful reading. They present 
a point of view concerning the successive causation of factors 
by other factors which is characteristic of the thinking of (he 
mature statistician, but difficult for the beginner to grasp 

For the purpose of isolating the effects of some of these 
secondary factors, a technique generally known as partial cor- 
relation is available It has various names for special forms, 
including part correlation, semi-partial correlation, net corre- 
lation, and joint correlation This general branch of correlation 
gives it the extreme analytical power which it possesses That 
is, the influence of many factors upon each other can be sepa- 
rated so that the relationship of any one of them with the 
general lesultmg variable (commonly called in statistics the 
dependent variable) can be determined when this relationship 
IS freed from the influence of any or all of the remaining fac- 
tors studied "" There are definite pitfalls in partial correlation 
to be watched, even more than in simple (called zero order) 
correlation, for all of the former elements are present and are 
augmented by the fact that the analysis is one which follows 
along preconceived mathematical lines rather than along the 
structural lines of the actual relationships, and the partialling 
out of influences may not be entirely accurate 

The principal purpose of partial correlation is to obtain a 
more analytical measure of causation We must always re- 
member that the fact of a structural or organic relationship 
must first be proved before we say that any factor causes or 
contributes to the causation of another, the correlation tech- 
nique in any form is appropriate only for measuring the 
strength of this relationship One of the interpretations of this 


B 9 Odell, op ett , (footnote 49 ), Chapter XV, ‘Tarlial Correlation," pp 260*82 
Holzinger, op ett , (footnote 49), Chapter XV, "Partial and Multiple Correlation," 
pp 283*316 

Ezekiel, op at , (footnote 49), Chapters X-XVT. and XX-XXII 

60 Jack W Dunlap and Edward E Cureton, "On the Analysis of Causation," Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXI (December, 1930), 657-Bo 

61 Barbara Stoddard Burks, "On the Inadequacy of the Partial and Multiple Correlation 
Technique,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XVII (November-December, 1926), 

532-40, 625-30 

See also, for a resum6, Odell, op cit , (footnote 49), pp 278-9. 
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degree of relationship that seems to he becoming more wide- 
spread IS the conversion of the correlation coefficient into a 
statement of the number of elemental factors which two vari- 
ables have in common That is, under certain assumptions, a 
correlation of .50 indicates that one-fourth of the factors 
determining the values of the two traits being correlated are 
joint factors, common to both traits Whether the assump- 
tions are justified cannot be stated at the present time A 
method which aspires to indicate the per cent that each of a 
number of factors contributes to a resulting variable makes use 
of path coefficients There has been considerable discussion of 
this method in the literature, but its underlying logic is com- 
plex and its application is uncertain"* Introduced by Fisher,®* 
the technique known as analysts 0] variance offers other means 
for causal interpretation For those who prefer to be conserva- 
tive, however, all of these interpretations in terms of per cent 
of causation will appear to be mathematical artifacts which do 
not necessarily parallel closely the actual facts of relationship. 
More mature analysis and more penetrating research may shed 
greater light on their value 


THE CASE-STUDY METHOD 

General characteristics and use of the case method. A 
third method for the analysis of complex causation is the case- 
study procedure A good introductory statement of its charac- 
teristics and use follows 

0 - Henry V. Garrett, Stattstus tn Psyihology and Education, pp 291-8 New York 
Longmc?ns, Green and Co , 1926 Tp 317 

in Odell, op at, (footnote 49), i>|> 276-7 (#i\es a brief debcnption of path co- 

efficients dnd referenceh to Uie leailwig literature 

64 R A Fisher, iitattstical Methods for Rtsearck Workers, Chapter VII, ‘‘Intraclass 
Correlations and the Analysis of Variance,” pp 190-227, and Chapter VIII, “Further 
Applications of the Analysis of Variance,’ pp 228-62 London Oliver and Boyd, 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, 1932 Pp 307 
George W Snedecor, Calculation and Interpretation of Analysts of Vananre and 
Covariance Ames, Iowa Collegiate Press, Inc, 19 14 Pp 96 

W B Kemp, “Some Methods for Statistical Analysis,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XXIX (June, 1934), i 47 ‘ 5 S 

uri F N Maxfield, “The Case Study/’ Educational Research Bulletin, IX (March 
5 > 1930), 117-22 
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It is becoming generally recognized that in dealing in any practical 
way with human relationships and adjustments there is considerable 
adv'antage in developing a case-study technique The term is well 
known in the practice of medicine and of law The physician includt^ 
in the study of his “case” the history of the patient’s previous devel- 
opment, his health, and so on, and also makes a careful inventory of 
present conditions and symptoms Recently a medical case study has 
come to include definite quantitative and qualitative data on bat- 
teriological and physiological findings The social worker recognizes, 
too, the fundamental significance of case study and the case record 
in dealing vwth the complicated relationships of family situations or 
child welfare 

This practical use of case-study technique has extended to many 
other lines of professional and business activity The salesman is 
encouraged to make a careful case study of each prospect to whom 
he expects to sell Data in regard to his business, credit, and trade 
policies are recorded, to be sure, but also items regarding his per- 
sonality, attitudes, and interests Individual case studies of each mem- 
ber of a state legislature may be as important to a lobbyist for a 
large industrial corporation as the technical schedules of his own busi- 
ness Cham stores are not placed at random but on the basis of 
careful studies of individual locations 

The public schools, faced with the problem of mass education, 
have only gradually come to recognize the necessity for case studies 
of individual pupils The needs of the obviously exceptional child, the 
blind, the deaf, and the seriously mentally defective, have been recog- 
nized, as well as those of the truant Until recently, and even now in 
a majority of school districts, the other so-called “normal” children 
have been assumed to be homogeneous Yet, recogmtion of the useful- 
I ness of case-study technique in avoiding economic waste, in reducin g 
retardation^ and mala^ustm ent in sch oo l progre-ss, an d jn_preventing 
miscarriage in vocational ~pr eparation~and guidan ce is gaming ground. 
The wort of the medical inspiector, the attendance supervisor, ”ahd the 
psychologist is being correlated and made effective by the school nurse 
and the visiting teacher who work with a case-study technique 

Desirable characteristics of a satisfactory case study are; 
completeness of data, validity of data, continuity, confidential 
recording, and scientific synthesis (which is as much prog- 
nostic as diagnostic) A variety of blanks or forms for use in 
recording case histories may be found in the references in the 
chapter bibliography dealing with case work, especially the 


MltU, 
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volumes by Lundberg and Reavis. Such forms suggest the type 
of information collected in case studies. 

A case is a particular one of a kind which may be considered 
a basic unit for study The case may be one human being 
under investigation or an episode in his life, or it might be 
conceivably a nation, a race of people, or an epoch in history. 
The cases with which social workers are apt to be concerned 
are individuals, families, neighborhoods, and communities. The 
cases with which ethnologists, anthropologists, and historians 
work are more likely to be non-civilized tribes, culture groups, 
historical epochs, and politically organized populations.®* In 
educational research, cases are most commonly individual 
persons, communities, and institutions The case-study method 
has been frequently employed in education in studying prob- 
lem cases, maladjusted pupils, and scholarship difficulties It 
is obviously an important source of educational ideas 

In addition to use of the case method for investigation of 
particular or individual instances of phenomena, it may be 
employed in studying the general characteristics of phenomena 
of any given class, as for example, case studies of the scholar- 
ship difficulties of secondary-school pupils, the teaching diffi- 
culties of beginning teachers, elements of likenesses and 
differences in school communities of some particular sort, etc. 
If the case method is to be used in the discovery of relation- 
ships thought to hold true for particular classes of conditions, 
then care must be taken to collect comparable data relating 
to the several cases investigated. Obviously, if one is to gen- 
eralize about the uniformities common to a number of instances 
of some phenomenon, his generalizations must be based upon 
uniform data. One of the marked limitations of many of the 
published case studies is that the data are incomplete and 
fragmentary, each report containing, in the main, merely those 
items which happened to impress the investigator most at the 

07 Howard W Odum and Rathenne Jocher, An Introduction to Social Research, pp 
230-4 New York Henry Holt and Co, 1929 

Franklin H Giddinga The Scientific Study of Society, p 95 Chapel Hill, N C * 
University of North Carolina Press, 1924. 
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time of the observation. Data collected under such conditions 
are ordinarily not very valuable for the development of valid 
generalizations about educational phenomena. 

Statistical techniques are available for analysis of data 
secured m connection with the process of group diagnosis It is 
also possible to make statistical analyses of groups of indi- 
vidual case studies Workers who consider case and statistical 
procedures antagonistic, or mutually exclusive, overlook the 
fact that case studies become of significance scientifically only 
when classified or summarized in some way so as to cause the 
uniformities to stand out and to group themselves into general 
patterns or types.®" 

When the case-study method is to be employed to analyze 
the common antecedents of conditions (a procedure discussed 
in connection with causal-comparative research), one must first 
make a number of individual case studies of the phenomena 
under investigation, problem cases, cases of scholarship diffi- 
culties, delinquencies, etc. Then, if the data have been collected 
in a manner to make them comparable, one may employ either 
of two methods in studying their common factors. If the 
principle of agreement (discussed in connection with causal- 
comparative research) is employed, one chooses for special 
analysis merely those instances of the phenomenon in which 
the effect under investigation is observed to be present, either 
not at all or in some marked degree. The analysis of the data, 
as has been pointed out, consists of comparing the instances in 
which the observed effect does and does not appear, for com- 
mon likenesses and differences in their antecedents. If the 
correlation method is employed, one may use cases, not merely 
at the extremes of the distribution of the effect under observa- 
tion, but all instances in which the effect may be present in 
any amount whatsoever. Coefficients of correlation may be cal- 
culated for any number of traits especially chosen for investi- 
gation. Both the principle of agreement and the correlation 

69 G A Lnndberg, Social Research, p 175 New York. Longmans, Green and Co, 

1929. 
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technique lead to generalizations relative to the common ante- 
cedents of the phenomenon under investigation 

The steps involved in making case studies. To secure a 
fairly accurate conception of the case-study method, some 
analysis of the problem solving or logical steps employed in 
this type of research appears necessary The steps in thinking 
which characterize this investigational procedure are ordinarily 
given as follows First, either by direct observation or 
measurement, the status of the phenomenon under investiga- 
tion must be determined. This is necessary, because when one 
comes to analyze the antecedents of some observed effect, 
one studies them, not without regard for the amounts of the 
effect observed, but conjointly If the case study is to end in 
the comprehension of a particular instance of some phe- 
nomenon singled out for special investigation, then the meas- 
urement of status IS merely an aid to the identification of the 
particular condition under investigation, as for example, a 
maladjusted pupil, a ‘"run-down” school system, or an unsuc- 
cessful school superintendent. Of course, one may base his 
)udgment about the status of the case under study upon inci- 
dental observation, but if one expects to use the data eventu- 
ally, as is so frequently true, as a basis for some sort of a 
remedial or adjustment program, then one will ordinarily de- 
sire some more accurate measurement of the object under in- 
vestigation. If one wishes to employ the principle of agreement 
to compare the circumstance common to a number of instances 
of some particular condition, such as those already referred to, 
then of course he must determine the status of the phenomenon 
with sufficient accuracy to know that it is actually present or 
absent, as the case may be. If the correlation method is to be 
used in the analysis of the data relating to a number of cases 
in which the phenomenon is present in varying amounts, then 

to The case-study method is a form of systematic diagnosis employing both the 
longitudinal and cross-sectional view of phenomena to discover how they came to be 
The mental steps are identical with those of the ~belter known diagnostic methods 
generally employed by field workers in the scientific study of classroom instruction 
A. S Barr, An IntroducUon to the Sctenttfic Study o} Classroom Supervtston, pp. ii6-8p. 
New York D Appleton and Co, 
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the accurate measurement of the elements under investigation 
is essential. The first step then, in making a case study, is to 
determine the status of the phenomenon undergoing study. 

The second step in a case-study investigation is the collec- 
tion of data relative to the circumstances associated with the 
phenomenon under investigation Since it is desirable that the 
collection of data arise out of something more than mere 
random observation, one will ordinarily attempt to guide this 
process by some more or less definitely formulated hypothesis 
relative to the antecedents that most probably limit the given 
condition. To secure a fairly accurate conception of the case- 
study method, one needs to understand how these hypotheses 
arise. From a study of the history of the case and a knowledge 
of similar cases, gained from diverse sources, one comes to 
some sort of a judgment about the antecedents of the particular 
effect under observation. To reach such a judgment, one ex- 
amines carefully the present behavior or status of the case and 
its historical background for symptoms of the antecedents or- 
dinarily known to be associated with such cases. Just what 
these symptoms and conditioning factors are will have been 
determined by previous experience and research with similar 
cases, symptoms, and antecedents. In making a case study one 
must identify as present in a particular instance of some con- 
dition what is known to be true of such a phenomenon in gen- 
eral. If one were investigating, for example, a pr^l^ case in 
riisriplinPj he would know from previous experience and in- 
vestigation that problem cases in discipline may arise from 
many causes. They may result from conditions found in the 
school environment : too easy or difficult tasks, repeated failure 
in class work, special deficiencies, personality conflicts with 
the teacher, and poor school environment; conditions found in 
the home environment : conflicts between mother and father, the 
attitude of parents toward the child, the relations of the child 
to other children in the family, and faulty home training ; and 
conditions found in the child’s play life: inability to compete 
with others on equal terms, timidity, unfortunate experiences 
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and companionship, special disabilities, etc. From a survey of 
these many probable causes of disciplinary difficulties, the in- 
vestigator must come to some judgment as to the most prob- 
able antecedents of the case under investigation 

Thus, combined in this single step of diagnostic thinking are 
many special applications of the scientific method In the first 
place, the approach is historical in character , one attempts to 
understand the present status of the phenomenon by seeing 
how it came to be. In the second place, one’s judgments about 
the probable relationships involved are the products of past 
experiences and researches with similar cases, symptoms, and 
antecedents, arrived at by means of incidental or systematic 
observation, or both In this respect the case-study method is 
the meeting point of the particular and the general, the per- 
sonal and the scientific In the third place, all judgments about 
the antecedents of the case under investigation are hypo- 
thetical until actual measurement and adjustment have shown 
otherwise 

The third operation in making a case study involves check- 
ing for the presence or the absence of the antecedents thought 
to apply to the situation under investigation. This step is 
necessary if the thinking about the given condition is to pro- 
ceed beyond the hypothetical stage. In the illustration given 
above, if a careful survey of the situation and its past history 
reveals that the most probable cause of the disciplinary diffi- 
culty under study is the school’s failure to adjust its program 
of instruction to individual differences, then the investigator 
will want to ascertain, as a part of the process by which the 
validation of the diagnosis is made, whether the supposed 
neglect on the part of the school really exists. In ascertaining 
this fact the worker may rely upon direct observation, obje c- 
tive tests, or any other of the many means of measurement at 
his disposal. The successful completion of this step may in- 
volve the measurement of many different kinds of materials, 
products, and processes. If the condition supposed to exist ia 
absent then one must return to a new study of the case , if it iq 
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present, one may proceed to a further validation of the diag 
nosis by making the necessary adjustment in the instructional 
program and observing the effect 

The fourth step in making a case study, if the diagnosis is to 
be rendered valid, involves the adjustment of the circumstance'; 
associated with the object of study, in some manner judged 
necessary to improve the situation. Although this fourth phase 
may be thought of as something distinct from the first three 
steps, the diagnosis cannot, however, be considered complete 
until the conditioning circumstances supposed to explain the 
case have been removed and the effect or effects observed If 
several adjustments have been suggested by the diagnosis, and 
if one desires to know the potency of each particular factor, 
then one must modify a single circumstance at a time, with all 
others held constant, as suggested by the law of the single 
variable. 

The fifth and final step in case work, as in all educational 
(diagnosis, involves the remeasurement of the phenomenon 
tinder investigation to ascertain what changes, if any, have 
been produced in its status by the modifications made If the 
change is a positive one, and in an amount thought significant, 
then the diagnosis can be judged correct. 

The preceding review of the steps in making a complete case 
study emphasizes the process of educational diagnosis and 
remedial procedure in applying not only the results of case- 
study research, but also the findings of other investigational 
methods. That is, educational diagnosis is considered a way of 
utilizing or applying results secured from any or all of the 
various types of research rather than a distinct method of in- 
vestigation. The principles and practices of educational diag- 
nosis ” are thoroughly analyzed in the current literature, as 

"iH J Baker and Virginia Traphagen, The Dtupiom and Treatment of Behavior' 
Problem Children New York The Macmillan Co, 1935 Pp 393 

L J Brueckner and Others, Educatwnal Dtagnosts Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education Bloomington, 111 Public School Publishing 
Co, 1953 Pp X + 524 Thu> year-book deals with the factors associated with learning 
difficulty (physical, intellectual, pedagogical, emotional, social, and environmental) , the 
principles and techniques of educational diagnosis and treatment, diagnosis and remedial 
treatment In the various ^elds of educational re^)onsibility and instruction (reading, Eng 
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well as illustrated at some length in the bibliography of this 
chapter. 

Use of data-gathering procedures in case studies. There 
are three important points at which measurements are em- 
ployed in case study (i) in determining the present status of 
the case in all of its important aspects under investigation, (2) 
in determining the presence and absence of the presumed ante- 
cedents of conditions whose status is found unsatisfactory, and 
(3) in determining the status of the various aspects of the case 
after the necessary adjustments have been made. These uses 
of measurement will involve the evaluation of many different 
kinds of products, processes, and conditions, and the employ- 
ment of many different types of procedures and instruments, 
such as tests, rating scales, check-hsts, interviews, question- 
naires, etc. (as discussed in Chapters VII and VTII). In many 
instances research of this type will involve new instruments 
of measurement and extensive programs of informal objective 
measurements. If the inferences drawn from such investigations 
are to be worth while, they will, of course, need to be based 
upon accurate data 

Insight and principles of relationship in case-study inves- 
tigation, As outlined above, the terminal point of the second 
step in case study or diagnostic thinking is a hypothesis con- 
cerning the probable causes of the unsatisfactory status of the 
phenomenon under investigation. The importance of having 
clear ideas in framing hypotheses has already been emphasized 
m Chapter IV, dealing with the formulation and testing of, 
hypotheses. The soundness of one’s ideas depends upon the! 
factors of training, e.xpenence, and capacity for this type of| 
thinking. The ultimate test of one’s ideas is by making the' 
adjustments in the antecedents of the phenomenon implied by 

lish, arithmetic, social studies, science, health education, behavior disorders, speech voca* 
tional interests and aptitudes, music, art. leisure-tinie activities, and creativeness), and the 
administration of a program of diagnosis and remedial instruction 

P. M Symonds, Dtagnosmg Persotuiltty and Conduct. New York Century Co, 1931. 
Pp 602 

— — , Psychological Diagnosis in Soctaf Adjustment, New York American BocAi Co.* 
19^4. Pp 162 
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the diagnosis and by remeasuring the conditions later for evi- 
dences of positive changes in status. In this respect, the case- 
study method follows ihe pattern of investigation alread}' 
identified as the steps of a complete act of thought or of prob 
lem solving. 

An interesting aspect of the case-study method involves the 
use of previously derived principles of relationship in the for- 
mulation of hypotheses concerning the probable causes of the 
unsatisfactory status of the phenomenon under investigation. 
The worker may use all of his own past experiences, and as 
many of the experiences of others as are available through 
direct personal contact or are recorded in history, experimental 
science, and philosophy If phenomena similar to that under 
' investigation have been subjected to previous study, the 
worker may have access to a large body of verified knowledge 
which he may employ in the formulation of hypotheses, even 
though such principles of relationship may not be fully ap- 
plicable to the particular situation under investigation by the 
case-study method. 

Publication of case materials and desirable trends. The 
situation with reference to the publication of case-study ma- 
terials might be greatly clarified, it the Investigator understood 
that the case-study method may serve two purposes (i) to 
determine the antecedents of some particular instance of a 
phenomenon, and (2) to discover the circumstances common to 
a number of instances of some condition The first type of case- 
study should be reported to indicate that it has served the 
intended purpose. The report should contain evidence concern- 
ing the initial status of the phenomenon under investigation, a 
statement of the symptoms observed, the conclusions drawn, 
evidence concerning the supposed antecedents of the unsatis- 
factory status of the condition under investigation, the remedial 
adjustments made, and the observed effects One might, of 
course, ask why one should ever publish individual case studies. 
Although it is true that case studies of a particular phenomenon 
were designed first of all to improve some given cpiidition, they 
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may, however, provide suggested procedures for those who deal 
with similar problems and thus, if published, further the scien- 
tific study of education. In this respect reports of the case 
study of particular phenomena are important A report of case 
studies, made for the purpose of studying the circumstances 
common to several instances of some particular educational 
condition, should present a schedule of the antecedents studied, 
the amount of each factor present in each particular situation, 
a record of whether the antecedent was or was not judged to be 
the determining factor in each specific situation, the adjust- 
ments made, and the results secured 
Much of the preceding discussion of the case method has 
emphasized the correction of conditions of maladjustment, but 
it should be realized that a desirable forward step would be to 
make case studies of normal and well-adjusted individuals or? 
situations the basis for guidance in preventing maladjust- 
ments.^^ This procedure is in keeping with a trend toward pre- 
ventive medicine rather than corrective medicine. An excellent 
illustration of the w’ay in which the case method (as one of 
several reseaich procedures) has been applied to the study of 
bright children is the Stanford Genetic Studies oj Genius, dei 
scribed in the next section of this chapter Numerous other 
examples of the case method occur in the chapter bibliography^ 


THE GENETIC METHOD 

Purposes and general characteristics of the genetic 
method. A fourth method which is used frequently in the study 
of complex causation is the genetic approach The case method, 
as compared with the genetic approach, ordinarily involves a) 
shorter segment of the life span of some subject, cultural group, 
community, or institution, studied primarily for the purpose of ‘ 

72 Elsie M Smithies, Casf Studtes of Normal Adolescent Otrls New York. D Appleton 
and Co , 1933 Pp x -f 284 The title is aot entirely accurate, •since the cases reported 
involve maladjustments such as self-distrust, physical disability, exhibitimiism, volitional 
retardation, depression, insecurity, eavironmental pressure, iiarental dummance, shame, 
And inferiority fear 
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discovering cause-and-effect relationships. The genetic method 
is applied principally to long-time investigations of biological 
phenomena where the purpose is primarily that of studying the 
change, growth, and development in these phenomena. The 
case-study method tends to be limited to the study of the 
atypical individual or situation, while the genetic method is 
more generally concerned with the study of normal life proc- 
esses. Both methods are used to analyze cause-and-effect re- 
lationships, although in some instances the genetic method 
may be devoted primarily to developmental norms 
Although some educational geneticists disclaim any interest 
in cause-and-effect relationship and maintain that their sole 
function in the conduct of genetic studies is to record develop- 
mental changes over a considerable period of time, this is a 
limited concept of the possibilities of the genetic approach. 
Without minimizing the importance of the normative function 
of the genetic method, which has been discussed in Chapter 
VIII, the authors may insist that this procedure be employed 
in the study of cause-and-effect relationship The situation re- 
ferred to is similar to that found in the field of history where 
many historians also insist that their sole function is that of 
preparing a faithful record of past events, and that it is the 
duty of some other group to make the appropriate applications 
of these facts to present-day problems and conditions. This 
position may be defensible from a technical point of view, but 
it is subject to two very definite limitations In the first place, 
if such records are to be employed in a practical way, they 
inust contain the information needed in solving present and 
future problems. It is only by identifying the problems of the 
present and imagining the problems of the future that the his- 
torians or geneticists may choose those facts of most worth 
from the abundance of materials at their disposal. There is 
considerable discussion in the field of genetic psychology at 
the present time, for example, about records and \ ^at type 
of^ information should be collected. The answer to such ques- 
tions about records will be found, if the data are to be col- 
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lected for some practical purpose either present or future, only 
by the careful study of the uses to which these facts may be 
put. A second limitation of the “faithful-record” concept of 
genetic psychology or education is that we dare not entrust 
the generalization of genetic data to those not trained in genetic 
methods, to persons who lack acquaintance with the data 
themselves. 

In the literature of education and psychology one finds ample 
evidence that many geneticists have concerned themselves, not 
merely with the “record” aspects of their field, but with im- 
portant cause-and-effect relationships. A review of 433 studies 
in the field of mental and physical development, dealing with 
mental growth from birth to puberty, mental and phy.sical de- 
velopment in adolescence, physical growth from birth to 
puberty, and relationships in physical and mental development, 
includes many genetic investigations extending over a period of 
years and reveals attempts to deduce causal relationships from 
these developmental studies, for example, between environ- 
ment and growth of intelligence, heredity and mental develop- 
ment, race and mental growth, sex and growth, dentition and 
growth, and between various anatomical, physiological, motor 
and metabolic factors Gesell uses as a subtitle for his book. 
The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child, the highly signifi- 
cant phrase, “A System of Developmental Diagnosis ” ” Al- 
though the volume abounds with normative data, Gesell appears 
always to be thinking about the use of the data, and in the 
fourth and final part of his study he finally introduces an ex- 
tended discussion of developmental diagnosis. Without mini- 
mizing the preparation of accurate records of biological events, 
because these data are, after all, the foundation of all genetic 
consideration of such phenomena, the authors wish to empha- 
size the importance of the genetic method in the study of 

78 G D Stoddard and Others, “Mental and Physical Develc^ment,” Review of 
Educattonal Research^ III (April, i933)» Si-i8i 

See also G D Stoddard and Others, “Mental and Physical Developmenl,” Review 
of Educational Research, VI (February, 1936), 1-152 Includes 631 references 

74 Arnold Gesell, The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Chid, New York The Mac- 
oillan Co, 1925 Pp x 447 
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cause-and-effect relationships and in developmental diagnosis. 
In this latter emphasis will be found a fundamental unity which 
characterizes the various methods of research discussed in this 
chapter. 

Two types of the genetic method. In the first place, the 
genetic method may be used in the repeated observation oi 
measurement of the same child or the same group of children 
over a period of years In following the same child, the 
investigation becomes an extended case study, as it were In 
the second instance (with a group of children), the study may 
become a series of parallel case studies, not conducted so 
much to understand the individual case as to discover common 
likenesses and differences among particular classes of children 
In each of these instances the genetic method may serve a 
variety of purposes- to secure a faithful record of past bio- 
logical events in the developmental history of individuals or 
groups to discover cause-and-effect relationships, principles of 
development, and common likenesses and differences in the 
developmental history of individuals or groups of persons ; to 
determine changes in interests, capacities, and abilities from 
one age level to another for either individuals or groups of 
persons ; and to secure age-grade norms of development for 
groups of children In the attainment of these purposes the 
genetic approach may employ a variety of other methods of 
research the historical, the normative-survey, the experimental, 
the causal-comparative, the case, and the correlation methods, 
but in so doing it maintains its position as a distinct method 
of research by reason of its purpose, pattern of organization, 
and total structure of methodology 

In reality, a limited number of investigations have followed 
the individual child over a period of years, although such a 
procedure is of great value and is being applied increasingly 
in the laboratories and clinics for child study. A more common 
type of genetic study in the past has been to co mpa re simul 
taneously the stage of development reached by different age- 
grdups"oF cHUdren. The pdSibility for erroneous conclusions 
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in attempting to identify genetic stages of development by 
using different age-groups of children at the same time may be 
illustrated For example, it is known that the so-called adoles- 
cent spurt of growth in height does not commence in all chil- 
dren at the same age 

tn Rirls the usual time falls between the ages of eleven and four- 
teen Some girls aged thirteen years will he in the midst of the rapid 
growth period, while others will not have entered it, and still others 
will have passed beyond it To take the average increment and say 
that it IS typical for thirteen-year-oid girls is misleading A pre- 
adolesrent girl should be expected to have a much smaller increment 
of growth than one who is passing through the period of most rapid 
growth Mental growth is no doubt characterized by similar, but sub- 
tler complications 

Though it is true that with the more common cross-sectional 
method of selecting a sampling, trends between groups may be 
studied, the longitudinal approach,'® “whereby children are 
brought in for repeated measurements or experiments over a 
long period of time, holds certain values which are lost in the 
cross-sectional scheme The longitudinal or genetic approach 
simplifies the statistical problems immensely and may result 
in certain unique discoveries.” 

In addition to standardized tests of various types, some in- 
genious techniques of measurement and recording have been 
developed for the use of investigators who are studying growth, 
especially in the field of physical development: stereoscopic 
photographs, measurement of the mass of the body and its 
segments by water displacement. X-rays, etc ’’’’ 

Examples of genetic studies. Among the studies dealing 
with mental and physical development summarized in the Re- 
view oj Educational Research, specific mention may be made 
of the works of Terman, Gesell, and Baldwin, which provide 

75 G D Stoddard and Others, op cH , p Ss 

78 G D Stoddard, ‘‘Methods of Research in Child Psycholf^y,^' in “Methods and 
Technics of Educational Research,*’ p 70, Revtew of Educational Research, IV 
(February, 1934), 1-119 

77 G D Stoddard and Others, “Mental and Physical Development,” Review oj 
Educahancl Research, III (April, 1933), ®i-i 8 x 
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good illustrations of the genetic type of investigation.^® In cer- 
tain respects these are also case studies. 

This type of research may be made more realistic by review- 
ing briefly the Stanford Genetic Studies of Genius This series 
of investigations illustrates effectively the way in which 
a number of research methods may be combined to accomplish 
a given purpose. In these genetic studies, data were secured 
through historical, normative-survey, causal-comparativc, cor- 
relation, and case procedures, as parts of the total genetic 
approach, and applied to developmental and growth problems 

First Illustration^” 

The purpose of the study was to determine the traits which chara c- 
terize children of marked iruellectual ability The gifted children were 
selected on the basis of nomination and tests, the work being carried 
out with great care and thoroughness by a staff of trained assistants 
As the expense involved made it necessary to confine the selection to 
the largest cities, the gifted children were distinctly of the urban 
type A staff of trained workers administered physical and mental 
tests, made medical examinations, and secured character and pers^- 
ality- TtrtHigs for gifted children and a control group The net result 
was that the gifted children equaled or excelled the normal control 
group in physical growth and general health as well as in the various 
scliola^ic and social ratings In brief, the gifted child appears to be 
a”!! all-rouna individual, contrary to the common opinion that intellec- 
tual precocity goes with physical defect and social instability 


Second Illustration 

This book describes the methods, and presents the findings, of an 
attempt to estimate the I Q ’s of three hundred geniuses born between 

7 b B 1 Baldwin, The Thystral Growth of Children from Birth to MaturUv University 
of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol I, No i Iowa City, Iowa University of Iowa, 
1921 Pp 412 

Arnold Gesell and Others, An Atlas of Human Behavior, Vols I and II New Haven, 
Conn AaV University Prei^s, I9';4 Up 922 

Arnold Gesell, Infancy and Human Growth New York. The Macmillan Co , 1928 
Pp 418 

L M Terman and Others, Genetti Studus of Genius, Vols I, II, III Stanford, 
Calif Stanford University Press, 1925, 1926, 1930 Pp 648, 842, 508 

TO Lewis M Terman and Others. Cenette Studies of Genius. Vol I Stanford University, 
Calif Stanford University Press, 1925 Pp xvi -f- 648 The present summary statement 
is adapted from a review by K J Hol^inger, Elementary School Journal, XXVI (Janu- 
ary, 1926), 387-90 

80 Catharine Morris Cox, Cenette Studies of Genius, Vol. II Stanford University, 
Calif Stanford University Press, 1926 Pp xxiv 842 The present summary statement 
IS adapted from a review by C S Hobstm, School Review, XXXV (April, 1927), 316-8, 
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1450 and 184Q The biographies of the geniuses selected for the study 
were searched for early indications of superior mental ability and for 
significant environmental influences Two periods m the life of each 
subject were studied (i) childhood and youth to the age of seventeen 
and (2) early manhood or womanhood from the age of seventeen to 
the age of twenty-six The social standing of other members of the 
family and the early activities of the subject himself were considered 
significant in rating the genius His performance as represented by the 
data in his biographies was compared by each of four judges with 
the age norms of the Stanford-Binet test From such a comparison, 
the I Q that would most reasonably account for the early activities 
disclosed by the biographies was determined for each of the two 
periods in the life of the genius The editor explains that the I Q 's 
thus found belong to the biographical data rather than to the subject 

To secure an estimate of the 1 Q of the subject, the author con- 
sidered the reliability of the data, the reliability of the age norms 
of the Stanford-Binet test, and the reliability of the individual judges 
Reliability was based on only partly objective standards Coefficients 
of reliability were computed mathematically The two I Q ’s ascribed 
to the data on any particular genius were then corrected by the use 
of the coefficients of reliability, and a “Coriccted I Q Estimate” was 
made for him 

A sampling of one hundred subjects was taken for a special study 
of the significant environmental influences on the character traits 
of geniuses Each subject was rated on sixty-seven character traits 
Each trait was made explicit by a brief description A reliability 
coefficient of the ratings on the character traits was calculated for 
each subject A comparison of ratings with I Q 's was made to deter- 
mine the significance of traits of character other than brightness in 
accounting for genius 

The first 21Q pages of the book arc devoted to an analysis of the 
problem, a description and justification of (he methods used, descrip- 
tions of the subjects chosen, explanations of the statistical procedures 
involved, and a presentation m full of the findings The remainder of 
the book is devoted to brief case studies of all the subjects, “A Case 
Study in Full,” “Excerpts from the Early Writings of Young 
Geniuses,” and the indexes 

Third Illustration 

The volume is divided into three parts Part I reports the results 
of a second survey of the thousand children described in Volume I, 

81 Barbaia Stoddard Burks, Portha Williams Jensen, and Lewis M Terman, GeneUc 
Studies of Gemus, Vol III (The Promise of Vouth Follow-Up Studies nf a Thousand 
Oifted Children) Stanford University Calif Stanford University Press, 1930 
Pp XIV -f- 508 The present summary statement is adapted from a review by Margaret 
Cobb, Elementary School Journal, XXXI (April, E93X), 628’-9 
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Part 11 consists of case studies, accounts of individual children which 
illustrate their possibilities under different conditions, Part III deals 
with the literary ability of some members of the group who from an 
early age have been interested in writing 

The first two chapters in Part I explain the tests and procedures 
used The chapters following deal with intelligence, educational 
progress and achievement; school marks and honors, scholastic and 
vocational interests, social, personality, health and home tests and 
ratings, family statistics, and follow-up reports of the original high- 
school and special-ability groups 

Part II consists of a series of fascinating case studies, illustrating 
cases of brilliant school achievement, drop m intelligence and in school 
achievement, reactions to various degrees of acceleration in school, 
effect of high intelligence on social relations of children, and the 
conquering of, or failure to conquer, environmental difficulties by 
children of superior endowment There are also included case studies 
of twins and of siblings, both like and unlike m their high intelligence, 
of children who presented problems of behavior and personality, in- 
cluding one youthful suicide, of children of great musical ability, of 
young collectors and scientists, a babyhood study, and other high 
lights 

Part III IS an interesting application of the methods of the study 
reported in Volume II (The Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred 
Geniuses) to a study of the best literary productions of these Cali- 
fornia children In this connection it was found necessary to make a 
rating scale for judging superior juvenile writings By use of this 
scale the youthful writings of various great writers from Milton to 
Holmes were rated along with the best of those of the California 
young fieople Seven of the California children (all girls) and twenty- 
five of twTnty-eight great writers had, as children, produced highly 
superior work The scale itself is presented with sample passages and 
the ratings given them, and it is followed by case studies of the seven 
girls and of the ten great wnters whose early lives had not been 
included in Volume II No other characteristic of these young writers 
could be said to predict ability to write, actual accomplishment in writ- 
ing being the only reliable predictive measure 

It IS suggested that another survey be made ten years hence. Much 
might be learned from a survey once every ten years during the life- 
times of these California children whose “promise of youth” is now 
so thoroughly on record We need to know what portion of it will be 
fulfilled and how much more nearly it might have been fulfilled under 
wiser treatment in home and school 

Concluding statement. It has been the purpose of this chap- 
ter to discuss a number of the methods of educational research 
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which are particularly adapted to the analysis of complex causal 
relationships These are the causal-comparative, correlation, 
case-study, and genetic methods They present new and impor- 
tant procedures for studying educational problems. These 
methods are particularly useful in the investigation of phenom- 
ena under uncontrolled conditions and hence are peculiarly 
filled for ihe studj' of probl ems in Inology. psycho logy, ec o- 
nomics, sociology, and education. The causal-comparative 
method starts with observed effects and seeks to determine the 
causal factors involved It compares different situations by 
noting the factors which are"”present in tTiose instances that 
produce a given result, and which are absent in other situations 
that fail to produce this result. The correlation method makes 
it possible to approach the problems of complex causal rela- 
tionships in terms of degrees of both the contributing factors 
and the resulting or dependent factors. It enables the investi- 
gator to deal with a number orTafiables at the same time 
rather than to be limited by the law of the single variable as in 
experimental work Although the case-study procedure was 
developed to investigate individual cases, it may be used in 
the analysis of general phenomena or conditions pertaining to 
a given class or group. The case-s tudy method, when syste- 
matically applied to the analysis of general phenomena, has 
certain advantages over the other research procedures and may 
make important contributions to the science of education The 
genetic method is important in that it presents longitudinal or 
developmental views of biological aspects of education It is 
significant that a recent text in psychology*- is written from 
the genetic point of viewj covering the behavior of human 
beings from the prenatal period to old age, and that an 
important body of research studies dealing with the develop- 
mental aspects of even the prenatal period has accumulated 

82 Florence L GoodenouRh, Developmental Psyrhology An Introduction to the Study 
of Human Behavior New York D Appleton-Ccntury Co 1934 Fp xvu -|- 619 

Carl Murchison, ed , A Handbook of Child Psvcholosy (Second edition, revised 
1933 ) Worcester, Mass Clark University Press, 193* Tp 712 Pp xii +956 Extensive 
bibliographies and summaries of the literature in this field A discussion of the genetic 
method in psychology with special reference to prenatal life may be found on pp 31*5 
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Problems and Exercises 

1 Select one example of each type of research described in this 
chapter, with a date of publication not more than two years old at 
the tune this exercise is undertaken, and describe the problems and 
procedures briefly 

2 Choose one of the studies used in the preceding exercise and 
etaluate it in terms of the principles developed in this chapter 

3 Select some important group of genetic studies, such as those di- 
rected by Terman at Stanford or bv Gesell at Vale and identifv 
the different research procedures employed as phases of the genetn 
approach 

4 Select a problem W'hich might well be attacked b_v the causal-com- 
parative method, and outline briefly an appropriate research pro- 
cedure for dealing with it 

5 Examine three simple (zero order) correlations in different studies 
(such as in the illustrative material at the end of the chapter), and 
attempt to analyze the two traits that are correlated in each case 
in order (i) to determine what factors may he back of the traits 
used so as to be responsible for (increasing, or lowering) the cor- 
relation between the traits, and (2) to determine whether there is 
any justification for regarding one trait as in part the cause of 
the other, and why 

6 The various research methods recognized in this text have now all 
been presented Examine six theses (presumably those on file in 
your institution) to see what method or methods have been used 
in each case, and classify the various studies on the basis of the 
predominant method, describing the study enough to justify your 
classification 
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CHAPTER XI 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

Introduction. The various methods of attacking problems 
have been presented in the immediately preceding chapters 
The present chapter treats the next steps in research, namely, 
the analysis of the data after they have been collected, and the 
interpretation of these analyses Since these steps are largely 
dependent upon the particular method which has been pursued 
and upon the data that have been gathered, a complete treat- 
ment cannot be given here. Discussions have already been 
presented in preceding chapters of certain problems of analysis 
and interpretation peculiar to the methods treated in such 
chapters. The purpose of this chapter will be to call attention 
to the relatively general aspects of analysis and interpretation 
which are common to most quantitative studies. 

PROCEDURES IN ANALYSIS 

Analysis required from beginning of work. Although this 
chapter is generally concerned with the analysis of data after 
.they have been collected, analysis is a process which enters into 
research in one form or another from the very beginning. When 
one selects a problem to work on, and begins planning his at- 
tack upon it, he at once engages upon an analysis of the total 
problem in order to formulate a h)q)othesis which will enable 
him to start work with some plan, and in order to begin gather- 
ing data that will fit in with his hypothesis. That is, determin- 
ing the definition of the concepts which are involved in one’s 
study calls for an analysis of the field conditions and of the 
factors likely to be reflected in the data if various definitions 
are adopted. One will further analyze the field and his problem 
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in determining the factors for study in the general problem, 
and he will engage in more analysis when methods of measur- 
ing these factors are being considered It may be fair to say * 
that research consists in general of two large steps— the gath- 
ering of data, and the ^analysis of these data , but no amount 
of analysis can (validly) extract from the data factors which 
are not present Consequently, the final analysis must be antici- 
pated in considerable detail when plans are being made for 
gathering data which will reflect the requisite factors, and this 
calls for analysis of several kinds at the start of one's work. 

The analysis required in these early stages may need to be 
just as penetrating as that which follows the gathering of the 
data Indeed, one might say that it is in reality more important, 
for the later analysis assumes that the data in hand do ac- 
tually represent certain things It is the responsibility of the 
worker to see that his early analysis of his problem, and of its 
requirements as it is subsequently developed, is sufficiently 
valid so that the later interpretation is not built mechanically 
upon an empty set of facts. 

It might be said that this early analysis is concerned with 
four things. In the first place, one must a nalv^^ | ii< ^ prqbj^m 1 
carefully ^ see wha t is necessary to provide a solution of it. 
The worker must assure liimself, and be able^ to satisfy Those 
to whom he reports his study, th^ his method of attacking the 
problem provides a crucial approach.' That is, he must be cer- 
tain that the method will really get at the problem and afford 
a definite, answer in terms of yes or no, or in terms of definite 
degrees».In the second place, one must see that the factors 
which he chooses for study will satisfy the conditions of his 
problem— ra more detailed step than the first one. He should 
ask himself: “Am I studying enough factors or elements to 
yield a satisfactory answer to my problem?” “Have I selected 
elements for study which seem reasonably promising under 

1 McCall discusses this probleni in relation to two research methods, the causal- 
comparative and the experimental See William A McCall, How to Experiment in 
£ducaiton. Chapter X, “Analyses of BxpenmenUl and P€usal Investigations/^ pp 
•'45-69. New York The MacmtUan Co, 1933 Pp sSx 
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critical examination ?” “Have I by this selection excluded cer- 
tain factors that might be of genuine significance in this 
problem ?” 

In the third place, one must examine his sou rce of data 
carefully to see that the factors in which he is interested will 
have an opportunity to demonstrate themselves Are the limits 
which he has set for his source-field (time period, area, or other 
limiting conditions) sufficiently hroad to permit ample oper- 
ation of the factors to be studied ? If not, one may get only the 
minor deviations Jrom the trend of large factors, which will 
mislead him. On the other hand, are the limits of the source- 
field too broad ? Will many spurious factors enter and perhaps 
cause sufficiently different conditions within the source-field 
so that the important factors will “average oui,” or neutralize 
each other? In the fourth place, one must examine the rngans 
which he expects to employ in gathering data, to see that these 
means are capable of registering variations of appropriate mag- 
nitude, simplicity (purity, or singleness), and at the same time 
complexity. 

As an illustration of the application of these considerations, 
we may assume that one wishes to study the causes of failure 
in school work . His early analysis will be concerheJ with such 
questions as the following: “What kind of an attack will throw 
light on the answer to this problem?” “Should I employ the 
historical method, the normative-survey, the experimental, or 
some one of the other methods?” The answer will of course 
depend in part upon the type of study which is to be made , 
different aspects of a problem may be attacked by a variety 
of different methods. One cannot hope to make a complete 
study of any problem, so that h e exh austs all possibilities. of 
studying further aspects of it. Tur ning to the f a ctors to be 
studied, o ne inav think of absenc e, previous suc- 

cess or failure in school work, etc. Again the answer will de- 
penJTn pair upon "what kind of study one plans to make — ^its 
degree,of penetration or supprfiriality. Tf one is content to say 
that absence is a factor in school success or failure, he is mak- 
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mg a relatively superficial study. If he attempts to measure 
d variety of factors entering into the lack of adjustment be- 
tween the school work, as actually carried on in the classroom, 
and the habits, interests, abilities, outlooks, and personal sensi- 
tivities of the pupils who are failing, he is making a more 
penetrating — and more significant — study There have been far 
too many studies of the first sort, correlating failure with 
amount of absence, when what education needs is an analysis 
of the factors which lie behind absence and tend to make 
school work a succession of daily defeats for the pupil. 

In the determination of the limits of the field from which one 
will gather his data, various practical factors will enter, as well 
as theoretical ones If the study is to be normat ive-survey, one 
will gather data over a w ide area , if it is to be historical, one 
will secure data over a period of ^^s The procedure is defi- 
nitely affected by the type of study contemplated In any case, 
one will have to consider carefully what is likely to be the 
result if he includes schools of many different kinds, a wide 
N'ariety of school grades, pupils of different levels of intelli- 
gence, etc Finally, when consideration is given to the gathering 
of the data, one must examine his in.strumpnts. What is to be 
considered school failure^ Will the evidence used exclude the 
factor of the social and political standing of the parents in the 
community? If test s are used, do they measure what the par- 
licular school is trying to do? Do they measure what the 
teacher has covered? Do they measure effects of what the 
school is doing in an unusual way to develop the pupil in all 
aspects of his growth, or are they concerned only with academic 
knowledge demonstrated under formal classroom conditions ? - 
One cannot get satisfactory evidence of factors which are not 
adequately provided for in the instruments which he uses.® 

- See the discu&sjon of measunn* many asj^ctis of personal development, jctven in 
Chapter Vll in connection with survey testing See footnotes 28 and 4S'5 Sj ol Chapter 
VU Further treatment occurs m connection with observation and appraisal, in Chapter 
VIII 

3 Douglas E Scales ‘‘Complexity of Test Items as a Factor in the Validity of 
Measurement,” accepted for publication in the Journal oj Edurattonal Research, 1956 

Ralph W Tyler, ‘‘Assumptions Involved in Achievement-Test Construction,” ^uca- 
ttonal Research Bulletin (February 8 , 19^3), *9-36 Also in Constructft% Achieve- 
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One should not get the impression that all of these decisions 
can be made in advance It is necessary, from the standpoint 
of systematic and effective work, that one formulate a plan 
which will direct his main efforts; but one must always be on 
the alert for cues which would indicate that modifications ol 
the plan are desirable, or even that the plan does not promise 
any returns of worth The shifting of attention and the follow- 
ing up of leads have been well described for one problem b\ 
Brownell * Beginners in research would be greatly aided b> 
more such detailed, frank accounts, portraying the difficulties, 
the uncertainties, the perplexities of the research worker, as he 
engages in the analysis of a difficult problem. The general pic 
ture is given by Brownell at the outset of his description ' 

The report is divided into two parts. . . The first part is an at 

count of the steps in the investigation It is concerned with the 
way in which the problem was almost accidentally discovered and with 
the manner in which through the application of appropriate research 
techniques the problem, none too clear at times, was finally made to 
yield to a solution This part of the report ... is to furnish a realis- 
tic example of the way in which much research is done with periods 
of alternate confusion and enlightenment, with the commission of 
many errors of judgment and the correction of those errors, and with 
the following of faulty leads and the attainment of fortunate suc- 
cesses (Such a desenption of research method, it will be noted, bears 
little resemblance to the descriptions to be found in manuals and in 
many theoretical discussions of research.) The second end served by 
this part of the report is to supply evidence that not all research is 
spiritless grubbing and boring drudgery, but that on occasion it affords 
all the excitement and all the thrilb enjoyed by a detective at work on 
his favorite type of crime 

The discussion which has been presented thus far in the 
chapter is related to analysis in advance of that which is done 
after the data are all in hand This discussion has been pre- 
sented because analysis during the early steps in research is a 
necessary foundation for the analysis which is to follow. Many 

ptent Tests, a collection of planograplied reprints by Tyler Columbaa. Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1934. Pp. loi. 

4 William A. Brownell, “An Evaluation of an Arithmetic ‘Crutch,’ ’’ Jotirnal oj Ex- 
persmenSal Education, II (September, 1933), 3-34. 

• tbU , p. 5. 
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a graduate student has found that he had to change his prob- 
lem after he had his data collected and began analyzing them, 
because he had not collected data in answer to the principal 
questions in his original problem. By appropriate thought in 
advance, one can not only avoid such enforced changes, but he 
can avoid the forcing of interpretations on his data which they 
do not legitimately support 

Getting started on the analysis of data. It is a rather com- 
mon experience for those engaged in research to gather a great 
many data, to have the data carefully arranged on sheets of 
paper, and then to find themselves at a complete loss as to 
what to do next A few suggestions will be given which may aid 
one in passing through this stage of his work somewhat more 
easily It might be said, however, that such a stage of con- 
fusion, while very unpleasant and baffling, is not to be regarded 
as evidence of the inability of the worker , it is, in fact, some- 
what typical of research, and even the most experienced in- 
vestigator will find many points in his work where he is at a 
loss to determine what the next step is, if he is undertaking a 
difficult problem. 

One mode of attack which sometimes proves helpful is to 
think in terms of tables. One may look at his data and ask, 
“What tables of significance could I make up out of these 
data " “In what systematic arrangements of these data can I 

b J reatis»es* cn the preparation of formal tables may be suggestive to the student in 
btaiting this typ« of analysis See the following 

Bruce D Mudgett, Statistical Tables and Graphs, pp 3*S8 Boston Houghton Mifflin 

c o , 1930 rp 194 

Helen M Walker and Walter N Durosl, StatisUcal Tables Their Structure and Use 
New York Teachers College, Columbia CmversUy 1915 Bp 9^ 

Walter S Monroe and Max D Engelhart, Thr Techniques oj Educational Research. 
pp 46-48 Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, No ?8 Urbana, 111 University of 
Illinois, January 10, 1928 Pp 84 

Most books on statistical methods have a chapter dealing with tabulation and classifi- 
cation of data For example, see Charles V! Odell, Statisttcal Method in Education, Chap- 
ter II. “Tabulation and Classification," pp 14-81 New Y'ork D Appleton-Century 
1935 Fp 457 

See also Chapter XIII of the present text for a discussion of tabular presentation of 
data, with emphasis on the form of tables 

Two references on the preparation of typewritten tables may be given here 

Bernhard Bargen, Tabulation Technique New York Gregg Publishing Co . i934> 
Pp 46 

E H. Brown, Statistical Typewriting Monograph Series, No 14 New York The 
Ronald Press Co , 1934 Pp 
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present a picture that is interesting in connection with my 
general problem?” This type of thinking is approaching the 
matter from the mechanical asp^, rather than from the stand- 
point of purposeful planning, but it will often help one to get 
started, and after the “ice is broken,” one may see other com- 
parisons, or points which he feels should be brought into relief 
A careful examination of the statement of the problem, an 
inspection of the earlier analyses, a study of the original records 
of data, may afford some suggestion of interesting (significant) 
aspects that one should immediately work toward in the re- 
arranging and possibly in the statistical analysis of his data 
Merely writing up a few case histories of individual cases (in 
almost any kind of study) may stimulate one’s mind to think- 
ing about comparisons and other relationships which should 
be studied m his data at large; if certain facts are obvious in a 
particular case, are they so in general? This attack is similar 
to the process of analyzing more or less complex arithmetic 
problems by thinking of them in terms of small numbers, where 
the answers and the relationships are rather obvious 
Still another approach is for one to get away from his data 
and to think about the problem as well as possible from the 
point of view of one who has not been working on it What 
are the aspects that such a person would want to know about? 
What questions would such a person raise? And what further 
questions are there about the answers to these first questions ? 

' Usually it is very helpful to discuss the problem in this way 
with some one who has a stimulating interest in the work, but 
who is not buried in the details of it. 

It may also be helpful to attack one’s data by making various 
simple statistical calculations. Should some data be expressed 
as per cents of otBefsT'Are the data too finely classified — i.e., 
are they subdivided too many times on the basis of a number 
of factors at once? Sometimes the elimination of several factors 
so that one can study the distribution of cases on a single factor 
is an aid in securing a better picture. Should the data be 
grouped according to an individual, such as several test scores 
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for each pupil, or grouped according to some other basis, as 
grade, subiect, school, etc? A number of statistical procedures 
are presented in the next section Simply applying these 
mechanically will often reveal interesting aspects that are 
worth while. 

One will of course realize that these suggestions of mechani- 
cal modes of attack are merely for beginning the analysis, and 
that before one finishes his analysis and presents the results 
and conclusions, he must have a justifiable reason for what is 
done That is, he will probably discard much of his early 
analysis, keeping only those portions for whose retention there 
IS an important reason. After having made a start, one’s ana- 
lytical procedures will be guided by his findings through pre- 
ceding analyses, as well as by the principal problem he set out 
to solve It may be, also, that his exploration will discover a 
problem of equal or even greater importance than the one he 
set out with, and a change in the original statement may be 
lustified. 


STATISTICAL METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

The field of statistical methods has been developed phe- 
nomenally within the last half century in response .to a wide- 
spread need for analytical procedures appropriate to dealing 
with large numbers of cases This section of the present chap- 
ter will call attention to the more common modes of statistical 
analysis and indicate how they fit into the general process 
of analysis 

Throughout this text, when dealing with highly specialized 
techniques of procedure, such as test construction, interview- 
ing, the correlation method, etc., the student has been referred 
for technical details to texts which are devoted entirely to the 
subject. The same practice is followed here. It is not the 
thought of the authors that this treatment should provide 
training in statistics. In fact there are strong reasons for pre- 
ferring not to go into such a ^ecialized field, in addition to 
limitations of space and instructional time. Chief among such 
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reasons is the desire not to distort the emphasb in the total 
research picture. Students (and often instructors) become so 
concerned with the details of statistical procedures in the ab- 
stract that they lose sight of the larger background of thought 
and purpose into which these procedures must fit It is the plan 
of the present book, being concerned with research in the large, 
to deal with the development of a general background for re- 
search. concentrated emphasis upon the narrower, technical 
aspects of certain portions of research, such as statistical 
methods^ is the province of specialized texts. The present treat- 
ment is concerned merely with giving the general concepts of 
statistical tools and with indicating roughly their uses. 

Ranks and percentile ranks. A rank is merely the relative 
position which any particular case occupies in a group Some- 
times groups are ranked from the top (highest value) down- 
ward, and sometimes from the bottom (lowest value) upward, 
the first measure in either direction being called the first 
rank, the second measure, the second rank, etc. This type of 
information is often of very real interest, perhaps it is the 
most common numerical aspect of facts outside of their 
enumeration and measurement. Often it is of more significance 
than the measurement itself, for it contains a strong compara- 
tive element. For example, we are (or used to be), more con- 
cerned" tVTth the fact that a certain pupil is at the head of his 
class, with the fact that a certain college is at the head of the 
football league, etc , ihan we are in knowing the particular 
score or the number of games won. 

The si gnificance of a r ank is, of course, in part dependent 
upon the size of the group ; a rank of ten is near one end of 
I the distribution in a group of looo, and it is near the other end 
of the distribution in a group of ii. To overcome this d,if&cul,ty, 
the idea of percentile rank was developed. Percenti l e rap| ^ is 
g!se|i||aily.. t h e . It 

is always calculated from the bottom upward, so that a per- 
jcentile rank of r means (approximately) the lowest in the 
group (of loo), a percentile rank of 40 means that 40 per cent 
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of the group lie below (the midpoint value of) this case, etc. 
Percentile rank is merely a device for standardizing the num- 
ber of cases on which the rank is calculated, so that it will 
have a stable significance 

Measures of central tendency. There are several forms of 
averages, the most common being the mean. Even in statistical 
usage, however, the word “average” may be used in a narrow 
sense to indicate only the mean and not the other kinds of 
average. The median and mode are the other common forms of 
average The mean is secured by adding up the values in a 
senes and dividing the total by the number of cases, this is 
commonly understood by most people, since it is usually taught 
in the elementary school The median is the point (or value) 
that divides the cases in half , that is, into two equal groups 
.\s many cases lie above the median as below it (Statistics 
has special methods for dealing with cases that fall at the 
median ) The significance of such a point will be apparent at 
once. The mode is simply the value where the greatest number 
of cases fall ; usually it is not a very stable value, since the 
movement of a single case might disturb it considerably. 

The significance of these three different kinds of average 
may be clarified by relating them to a frequency distribution. 
(A frequency distribution is simply a series of values that have 
been tabulated, or tallied, opposite a scale made up of units, 
or groups of units, for the purpose ) If such a distribution, 
made up of tally marks, were cut out of a piece of paper or 
cardboard, and a pin were put in the edge along the scale at 
a point where the distribution would just balance, that point 
would be the mean If the pin is moved to the point where 
the median falls, the distribution will not balance (unless it is 
symmetrical, and the mean and median fall at the same point), 
but a line erected at that point perpendicular to the scale will 
divide the area in half. If the pin is placed along the scale 
where the mode is, neither of the above things will be true 
(unless the mode coincides with one or both of the other 
averages V 
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The mode does not receive much use in educational prob- 
lems. The median is popular, in part because of its significance, 
and in part because it is readily calculated. It is not as sensi- 
tive to the influence of measures at the extremes as the mean 
is The mean is mathematically the most significant average 
and is used most extensively in advanced statistical analysis 
The investigator should, however, be careful to avoid the idea 
that there is any one best average , each one is best for cer- 
tain particular purposes, and the worker selects his measure 
to suit the purpose. Frequently there is not a great deal of 
difference between them ; when the distribution is symmetrical, 
all three measures fall at the same point 

One must of course remember when using an average to rep- 
resent a distribution, or series, that, after all, this is only a 
central measure, and although it may represent the entire 
group as well as any single value can, the series is nevertheless 
spread out on either side of this average People periodically 
“discover” that averages do not have all the significance of the 
full distribution, and one will frequently hear people say that 
averages are misleading. That of course depends on how one 
thinks of averages , they are misleading if one conceives of the 
whole series as being fully epitomized in one figure. 

Measures of dispersion. I2i5peiaion-mdicat£a.the j^eja,d.af 
the series . This aff ord s the mo s t imp oftant -corrective for tp^i 
liberal a concept of the average. . If one knows the extent of 
spread in the series, as well as the mean, he is not so likely to 
overlook the fact that the mean is merely a middle value and 
is limited in its powers of representation. 

One can collect all sorts of curious and amusing stories 
illustrating the foolishness of depending too largely or inap- 
propriately upon the average. For example, the hypothetical 
story is told of the doctor who took the temperature of ten of 
his patients, averaged the readings, and said that all of them 
were all dght because the average of their temperatures was 
normal)-^ measure of dispersion would prevent such a conclu- 
sion. Or, one would scarcely put a springboard over a swim- 
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tning pool that was strong enough only to support a pupil of 
average weight. A measure of dispersion of the weights of 
pupils would indicate to him how far above the average he 
should go before a safe board was obtained Students who are 
immersed in the study of statistical methods, learning for the 
first time in a formal way the advantages of averages and the 
many things that can be done with them, sometimes require a 
few moments to comprehend the element of humor when the 
story is told of the young engineer who was building a bridge 
over a river and ascertained the average height of the masts 
and towers of the boats which plied the river, in order that he 
might know how high above the river to build his bridge. 

There are several measures of dispersion common in statis- 
tics These are, the itandard deviation, the mean deviation, the 
quartilc deviation, and the range The last is merely the dif- 
ference between the extremes of the senes . it is not extensively 
used because the extreme values are very unstable. The mean 
deviation is the average distance out from the average (usu- 
ally the mean) that the measures lie. The quartile deviation is 
the average distance out from the median that half of the 
measures on either side of the median lie The standard devia- 
tion is a more complex function, being calculated from squares 
of deviations. 

Usually students can readily understand averages, because 
they are accustomed to them. The measures of dispersion — 
sometimes called measures of variability — are usually new, 
and students are curious about them. Although measures of 
(hspersion are significant for characterizing series, they find a 
larger use in the employ of more complex formulas They have 
another important use When one is comparing the averages of 
two or more distributions, he cannot well tell how significant 
the difference is unless he knows how much the distributions 
spread. A difference of ten between averages might be very 
small, if the two distributions spread over a range of several 
hundred ; or it might be very large if each distribution spread 
over decimal divisions of a single point. 
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Measures of relationship. Correlation coefficients are com 
tnon in theses and in many other studies. Though a considerable 
amount of calculation may be involved in determining the 
degree of correlation, the concept is essentially simple Corre- 
lation is the extent to which an individual tends to be in the 
same relative position in each of two series That is, if two 
tests were given to a class of pupils, the correlation between 
these two sets of test scores would be high if the pupil who 
was at the top in one set of scores was at or near the top of 
the other, and so on down through the list, the pupil at the 
bottom of one group of scores being at or near the bottom of 
the other series of scores Perfect correlation, denoted by the 
figure i.oo, means that there is exact correspondence No cor- 
relation at all, denoted by oo, means that, if you know what 
a pupil’s score on one test is, you have no basis for estimating 
his score on the other test Negative coefficients indicate a rela- 
tionship between the two series, but an inverse one For 
example, a correlation value of — i oo indicates that the cor- 
respondence is perfect, but in inverse order, the pupil at the 
top of one series being at the bottom of the other, and so on 
through the series. 

Of course, correlation is not confined to test scores ; these are 
used merely as an illustration Correlation can be calculated 
between any two sets of paired measures— that is, where a 
measure in one series is connected with a particular measure in 
the other series, such as the two test scores of a single pupil 
These scores are two quantitative representations of the same 
case ; if there is not this connecting link, one cannot calculate 
correlation. One cannot take any two series of measures and 
find the correlation between them, since correlation cannot 
exist unless the measures are definitely paired. 

It was pointed out in the preceding chapter that correlation 
indicates that the two series of values have some elements in 
common. The inference that one variable directly causes fluctu- 
ations in the other, however, is not immediate and must be 
made only after a careful inspection of the logical connection 
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between the two series. A common use of correlation is for pre- 
diction, the higher the degree of correlation, the greater the 
accuracy with which one can predict a score or other per- 
formance in a second series of measures, when the value in the 
first series is known. 

The interpretation of the significance of various degrees of 
■'orrclation is a matter requiring some background in the field 
of application and some understanding of the mathematics 
underlying the formula There is no immediately simple inter- 
pretation that is safe. Correlations between school subjects 
( 1 e , between the standing or ability of pupils in two different 
school subjects) usually run from about 40 to 60 or perhaps 
slightly higher. Two different forms of a standard test given 
to the same group of pupils should, ideally, correlate perfectly 
(100), they are more likely to correlate from 60 to 90. 
Probably for general purposes the best method of interpreting 
1 given correlation coefficient is to project it against the back- 
ground of such general knowledge about the usual range of 
coefficients in a particular field. For further discussion of 
interpretation the reader is referred back to the treatment in 
the preceding chapter, and particularly to the references in 
footnotes 50-58. 

Correlation has an extensive use in connection with the 
critical study of tests and other instruments The correlation 
of two series of measures that are supposed to represent the 
same thing (such as two applications of a standard test, or of 
comparable forms of it), is known as the coefficient of re- 
habtlity. If it is low, it indicates that the instrument does not 
succeed in eliciting the same kind of performance from one 
time to another. Whether this is because the instrument is 
faulty, or because the performance has actually changed, can- 
not be told. The correlation of test results with a criterion is 
known as the coefficient of validity. These uses are treated 
fully in statistics and measurement texts.' 

7 Henry E Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, Chapter VI, “Some Appli- 
cations 0^ Statistical Method and Techniques to Tests and Test Results,” pp 266-301. 
N'ew York Longmans, Green and Co , 1926 
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Error and probable error. One does not work with figures 
long before he comes to realize that there are all kinds of 
approximations used, and that there are all kinds of errors 
involved. The statistician’s idea of error, however, is very dii 
ferent from what the average person thinks of as an error 
People in general think of an error as a mistake, the statisti- 
cian’s conception of it is only as a departure from truth, and 
he usually thinks of it as a relatively chance departure These 
chance departures from an idealized concept of truth come 
about through the operation of many small factors which, 
when taken together and in large numbers, are regarded as 
chance. Truth, to the statistician, is usually a sort of an aver- 
age, the value one would get most often if he kept on measur- 
ing or trying something for an indefinitely long time 
A simple illustration may be found in any of the devices 
that operate by chance. Tossing a coin should, ideally, give an 
equal number of heads and tails Practically, one knows that 
if he tosses a coin four times he is not likely to get two heads 
and two tails, what he gets, however, other than two heads 
and two tails, is regarded by the statistician as being just that 
much in error, since the true values (obtained by tossing an 
ideal coin many times) are 2 and 2. It will readily be seen from 
this illustration that the statistician does not mean that one 
has measured something wrong or made any mistakes, his 
pumbers may be accurate so far as the objective events are 
concerned, but the statistician knows that events vary, and he 
is interested in the values they will take in the long run. Any- 
thing else is to him an error, even though it may be actual.® 

To apply the concept to test scores, it is quite possible that 

Charles W Odell, op at , Chapters XI, XIX, XX 

G M Ruch, The Objective or New-Type Examination, Chapters II, III, XV Chicago 
Scott, Foresman and Co , 1929 Pp 478 

Most books on statistical methods and un tests and measurements discuss problems 
of validity and reliability 

8 There are of course also errors in the usual or non-statistical sense See the following 
Walter S. Monroe, “Dependability and Value of Survey Types of Investigations,” 
School and Society, XXXVIII (October 21, 1933), 

, The Constant and Variable Errors oj Educational Measurements. Bureau of 

Educational Research Bulletin, No is Urb&na, lU.. University of Illinois, 1923 Pp. 30 
Charles W Odell. oP cii , Chapter XX See also “Error” m the Index of Topics. 
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an objective test may be scored accurately and yet will not 
present a very good measure of the pupil who took it. As ex- 
plained previously in Chapter VII, many factors enter into the 
performance of a pupil at any particular time , these various 
factors cause the pupil to do certain things at one time that 
he will not do at another, with the result that his score at any 
time may not be his normal or typical score, and hence it is in 
error as representing his true ability This is a very useful and 
highly important concept for teachers to grasp , it helps prevent 
the iron-clad and foolishly mechanical interpretations that 
many teachers are inclined to put upon test scores, especially 
when the test is a well-known “standardized” test and has been 
constructed by persons with well-known reputations Such 
tests may be excellent, but they do not eliminate variability in 
pupil performance. Teachers should invariably look at a test 
.score with the idea that there is likely to be, say five or ten 
points, between that particular score and what the pupil 
typically would do Such a concept may disrupt the thought 
habits of many teachers, in feeling that they can mark a pupil 
with scientific accuracy after having given him a test, but it 
may serve to bring such teachers to a more nearly correct way 
of thinking about educational measurement 

All of these comments apply with equal or greater force to 
the research worker. One must be very careful not to conclude 
that one pupil is better than another because the first learner 
made a score of 78 on a test and the second made a score of 
73- It is not unlikely, with the usual test, that another testing 
would show the second pupil as good as the first — or perhaps 
much worse. The statistician has a way of estimating how 
likely these changes are. If he can ascribe the changes to chance 
or assume that the changes will follow the same laws as chance, 
then he can use mathematical tables of chance to determine 
how likely a change of any particular amount will be. 

The unit of measurement which the statistician uses in 
thinking about chance changes from one measurement to an- 
other is the probable error. The concept will not be define4 
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here in statistical terms, other than to say that it represents 
a function of the standard deviation, which was described 
earlier. What it means is, that a second measurement is as 
likely to differ from the first measurement by more than one 
probable error, as it is to differ by less than one probable error 
In other words, it is the average expected change, or error, 
caused by the operation of the many elements which are respon- 
sible for a variation in value Of course, when the variation 
from one time to another is systematic with respect to any ob- 
servable factor, then it is no longer regarded as a chance varia- 
tion, and its relation to the important factor becomes a 
subject for study. It is only the small, relatively unobservable 
factors that are gratuitously (but conveniently) regarded as 
“chance.” 

Perhaps the foregoing remarks will suggest to the reader 
that it becomes important at times to determine whether a 
change, or a difference between any two values, is really caused 
by some significant factor or whether it is a caprice of chance 
One cannot answer such a question with certainty, unless he 
repeats his experiment or keeps up his measurements for an 
indefinitely long time. But he can answer the question in terms 
of probability, without doing more measuring. This is accom- 
plished by applying the statistician’s measuring rod of probable 
error. If the change (or difference) is equal to only one prob- 
able error, then there is nothing much to be said about it , it 
could easily have been caused by the operation of the chance 
factors that make results vary. If chance factors will account 
for all of a difference, then one cannot say that the difference 
shows the influence of any particular factor, such as an experi- 
mental factor which he may be studying. All he can conclude 
under such circumstances is that the factor he thought was im- 
portant does not, under study, seem to be effective in causing 
a difference between one group or set of observations, and 
another. 

One may ask the question, “What if the difference is equal 
To two probable errors?” Then, the statistician would answer. 
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it is less likely that it is due to the fluctuations of chance 
causes, but it is still quite possible, and in fact it is so likely 
that one had better not draw any important conclusions In 
fact, it is not until a diflerence is equal to about four times the 
value of a probable error, that one can begin to say with some 
feeling of (scientific) certainty that a result is typically dif- 
lerent from another, here the probability is only one in about 
three hundred that the observed diflerence is the result of what 
are called chance factors and not the result of some significant 
factor Any diflerence, therefore, that is equal to or greater 
than four times its probable error is commonly called a stgnifi- 
tant difference.^ 

The reader can probably follow the above reasoning without 
understanding how the value of the probable error is calculated. 
For such calculations he is referred to statistics texts 

The foregoing discussion has treated only general statistical 
devices There are special procedures adapted to various par- 
ticular problems. For example, McCall gives an extended 
treatment of statistical analysis of results obtained from ex- 
perimentation, and Monroe and Engelhart “ present a similar 
treatment. Bixler devotes a chapter to general aspects of 
statistical analysis. 

Brief description of elementary statistical calculations. 
To give students an introductory idea of the processes of 

0 One will appreciate that statistical significance differs from practical significance 

£ A. Lincoln, “Insignificance of Significant Differences, “ Journal oj Experimental 
Education^ II (March, 1934). 288-90 

■ , “Reliability (Coefficients Are Still Unreliable,” Journal of Educational Piy- 

rholo%y, XXIV (March, 19^3), 235-6 

Charles W Odell, The Interpretation oj the Probable F.rror and the Coefficient oj 
Correlation Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin. No 32 Urbana, 111 University of 
Illinois, 1926 Pp 49 

R W Tyler, “M^at Is Statistical Significance?*’ FMucationat Research Bulletin, X 
(March 4, 1931), 115-8, 142 Also found m R W 'l yier, Constructing Athtevement 
Tests, pp 66-70 Columbus, Ohio Bureau erf Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1934 Pp 102 

William A. McCall, How to Experiment in Education, Chapters VI-VIII New York 
The Macmillan Co , 1923 Pp 281 

Walter S Monroe and Max D Engelhart, Experimental Research in Education, 
Chapter III, “The Interpretation of Differences in Gains,” pp 59*76 Bureau o' Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, No 48 Urbana, 111 University of Illinois, 1930 Pp 105 

12 H H Bixler, Check JLista jor Educational Reseatch, Chapter V, ^Statistical I«V3th» 
ods Used in Research,” pp 52-62 New York Teachers College, ColumbiP Ur.*< 

J028. pp. u8 
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statistical calculations, a number of the commoner ones are 
described herewith In presenting these verbal directions, the 
authors have no thought that students will “learn statistics” 
from reading them , it is rather the purpose that these nwy 
furnish a reference list if the instructor wishes to discuss these 
processes Also, the descriptions may enable one to look more 
expeditiously for what he is seeking in statistics texts, which 
he should consult for fuller treatments. It is not expected that 
the student will understand the following directions without 
explanation and illustration 

These procedures are put in words to avoid a long descrip- 
tion of symbols The symbol N, which is universal in statistics, 
indicates the number of cases in a series (i e., in one’s study) 
Ungrouped data means data that are in the form in which one 
gathers them, grouped data means data which have been 
tabulated into a frequency distribution 

1 Mean Ungrouped data Add the values and divide by N 

Grouped data .\cld to the midpoint of any selected interval 

a “correction” which is obtained by multiplying the frequency 
in each interval by the number of intervals it is away from the 
selected interval (using negative numbers for intervals below 
the selected one), getting the net sum of these products, 
and dividing by N. Multiply this sum by the width of the 
interval and add or subtract the “correction” according to its 
sign. 

2 Median Ungrouped data. If N is odd, take the value of 
the -f i)/2 measure; if N is even, average the N/z and 
{N 2)/ 2 measures 

Grouped data. Interpolate between the limits of the interval 
in which the N /z measure lies, assuming that the frequencies 
are evenly distributed over the interval. 

3. Mode (approximations). Ungrouped data. Take the most 
frequently occurring value. 

Grouped data. Use midpoint of the interval containing the 
greatest frequency. 

4. Percentile rank. Ungrouped data. Subtract from the 
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rank of a case (when ranked with “one” at the low end), and 
multiply by 100/N. 

Grouped data. Not normally desired. 

5 Percentile points. Ungrouped data. Multiply N by given 
per cent, round product to nearest whole number, and count 
upward from bottom of series (arranged in order of magni- 
tude) till the value having this rank is reached 

Grouped data. Multiply N by the given per cent, count 
upward in the frequency distribution till the measure having 
this ordinal value is reached This normally requires inter- 
polating within an interval, assuming that the frequencies are 
evenly distributed over the interval 

6 Mean deviation Ungrouped data Calculate the mean, 
subtract it from each value in the series , average the resulting 
differences, disregarding their sign (The median may be used 
instead of the mean.) 

Grouped data The method is involved. See a statistics text. 

7. Quartile deviation. Calculate the 25th and the 75th per- 
centile points, subtract the former from the latter and divide 
the difference by 2. 

8. Standard deviation. Ungrouped data (first method). 
Square each measure, and sum , divide the total by N , sub- 
tract from this quotient the square of the mean, and take the 
square root of the difference. 

(Second method). Subtract the mean from each value, and 
square the remainder Sum these squares and divide by N. 
Take the square root. 

Grouped data. Proceed as in calculating the mean for 
grouped data; next, multiply each of the products again by 
the number of intervals it is away from the selected interval, 
(which will make all signs positive) , sum these values and 
divide by N. Subtract from this quotient the square of the 
“correction” obtained for calculating the mean (without multi- 
plying by width of interval), take the square root of the 
remainder, and multiply it by the width of an interval. 

9. Correlation {product-moment). Ungrouped data. Arrange 
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the two series of measures to be correlated in two columns, 
keeping opposite each other the measures which belong to- 
gether Subtract the mean of each series from each of the 
values in its series and work entirely with these differences 
One decimal place is usually sufficient Multiply together the 
difference in one column by the corresponding difference in the 
other column and sum these products Call this total a Next, 
square each difference, (probably rounding to one decimal 
place) , and sum each of the two series of squares , call these 
sums b and c Multiply b and r together, take the square root 
of the product, and divide it into a The result is the coefficient 
of correlation 

There are other methods, but they are too involved to put 
into words 

Grouped data Use a printed correlation form and a text- 
book or manual which supplements it 

10. Correlation oj ranked senes With the two series of 
ranks arranged in columns, subtract each rank in one series 
from the rank in the other series opposite it , square these 
differences, sum the squares, and multiply the sum by 6. Di- 
vide by — N and subtract the quotient from i. 

11. Probable error oj the mean Divide the standard devia- 
tion of the series by the square root of N ; take 2/3 of this 
quotient. 

12. Probable error oj the median. Calculate the probable 
error of the mean and increase it by one-fourth. 

13. Probable error oj the correlation coefficient. Square r 
and subtract from i Divide the difference by the square root 
of N, and take 2 /i of the quotient. 

14. Probable error oj the difference between two means. 
Square the probable error of each mean, sum these two squares, 
and take the square root of this sum. (If the two means are 
correlated a more complex formula is required.) 

Tabulating machines. It should be mentioned here that 
large-scale statistical analysis can be accomplished expedi- 
tiously by the use of statistical tabulating machines, particu- 
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larly the Hollerit h machines. Such machines employ cards on 
which the data are punched A sorter arranges the cards 
according to the information punched in them and will at the 
same time count the cards having each particular value. (All 
sorting operations are performed on only one digit at a time.) 
Cards are sorted (and counted) at the rate of over 400 per 
minute. Another machine, the tabulator, performs the operation 
of adding. Cards can be added, on as many as forty columns 
(digits) at once, the totals being accumulated as desired in 
five different banks Cards go through this process at the rate 
of about 100 per minute. The machine can be set to take totals 
on various columns (fields) at selected places and will print 
results The capabilities of the machine are large, even extend- 
ing to correlation without the necessity of hand tabulation 
Such machines are rented by the month and used by many 
large establishments for accounting purposes Life insurance 
companies use them extensively in actuarial work, and large 
school systems and universities have such machines for research 
and accounting purposes. One who wishes to analyze his data 
on such machines and who does not have direct access to them, 
may have all of the punching and analysis performed for him 
according to directions, by service bureaus maintained by vari- 
ous branches of the International Business Machines Co. Vari- 
ous agencies not connected with the tabulating-machine 
company also do this service ; their advertisements appear in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association. 

A helpful literature on the use of such machines is now de- 
veloping. Umstattd has prepared a simple treatise and one 
who is unfamiliar with the machines should begin by reading 
such a reference. A visit to an office of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Company for a demonstration will give con- 
creteness to any verbal description of the work. An article by 
Sollins discusses an application of the machines to a socio- 

J G Umstattd, The Tabulating Afacktne tn Educational Research Minneapolis, 
Minn * Educational Test Bureau, Inc, 1933 Fp si 
Ml V Sollins. ^'Hollerith Statistical Technique,’* Journal of Educational Sociology, 
VI (Septemher, 193a), 43-51* 
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logical study. Warren and MendenhalU® published the first 
description for general use of the method of calculating cor- 
relations on the machines, and of securing powers A second 
publication, by Warren,’® deals with the fitting of trend lines 
by the least squares method Wallace and Snedecor ” have 
prepared an amplified treatment of the use of the machines for 
correlation, including multiple correlation and partial correla- 
tion They also include a chapter on coding Th^most extended 
treatment of the applications of these machines is a recent book 
edited by Baehne’’' and written by men who have had con- 
siderable experience with practical uses of the machines It 
includes problems of coding as well as other practical topics 

It was pointed out in the discussion of questionnaires, in 
Chapter VII, that one should consider the possibility of using 
such machines early in his study and plan his instruments and 
early recordings in the light of such use For example, many 
questionnaires are now pre-coded . that is, various responses 
are given a code directly on the blank when it is printed, so 
that the operator can punch cards from the blank without an 
intermediate step of coding. It might be said that the United 
States Bureau of the Census has for many years employed 
these machines for the tabulating of census returns. Before 
these machines were invented, census returns were not available 
until years after the data were gathered 

A method of coding has been devised which greatly increases 
the capacity of the cards and makes them practically limitless 

Richard Warren and Robert M Mendenhall, The Mendenhall Warrrn-tlotlertth Cor- 
relation Method Columbia University Statistical Bureau, Document No i New York 
Columbia University, 1929 Pp 4t 

16 Richard Warren, Hollerith Machine Computation of Least Squares Trend Lines 
Columbia University Statistical Bureau, Document No 2 New York Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933 Pp 35 

17 H A Wallace and Georfrc W Sncdccor, Correlation and Machine Calculation 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, O^cial Publication, Vol XXX, 
No 4, June, 1931 Ames, Iowa Iowa Stale College Fp 71 Includes a bibliography, 
PP 70-71 

16 G W Baehne, ed , Practical Applications of the Punched Card Method tn Colleges 
and Universities New York Columbia University Press, 1935 Pp 442 

1*0 Halbert L Dunn, “Adaptation of New Geometric Code to Multiple Punching in 
Mechanical Tabulation,” Journal of the Amertean Statistical Association, XXVII 
(September, 1932), 279-86 

Elmer B Royer and Herbert Toops, **Tbe Statistics of Geometrically Coded Scores,*^ 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXVIII (June, 1933), 193-8, 
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For current literature, see the topic, “Tabulating Machines,” 
in the Education Index. 


INTERPRKTATION 

The past few paragraphs of the section on “Error and Prob- 
able Error” dealt with a certain aspect of interpretation, 
namely, the legitimacy of ascribing an observed difference to a 
factor which varies (changes in magnitude or kind) from one 
observation or set of observations to another. The recognition 
of variations ascribable to chance places a very important 
limitation upon conclusions which one is likely to deduce at 
first glance The trained research worker knows that differences 
which are observed must first be compared with the conclusions 
that one could draw simply by tossing coins or dice and not- 
ing the variations that laws of chance produce If a difference 
observed in one’s study is greater than these chance differences 
are likely to be, one can say that the difference is significant , 
otherwise, it may not be a typical difference, just as the differ- 
ence between two successive throws of dice is not typically s, 
though one may actually observe such a difference at one 
time or another 

The process of interpretation is essentially one of stating 
what the results (findings) show. What do they mean? What 
is their significance ? What is the answer to the original prob- 
lem? This process calls for a critical examination of the results 
of one’s analysis in the light of his previous analyses concerning 
the gathering of data. That is, all of the limitations of his data- 
gathering must enter into and become a part of his conclusions, 
which grow out of his interpretations of the results. This step 
is as important as any other in the research study. It is almost 
purely subjective, and many errors are made at this point. If, I 
however, one is careful, and critical of his own thinking, he‘ 
should be able to make satisfactory interpretations. 

It may be remarked here that the interpretative phases of 
research constitute one of the important reasons why it is 
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necessary for a research worker to know his field of work and 
not depend solely upon his knowledge of investigational tech- 
niques There are many phases of research which cannot be 
well done unless one is familiar with the field in which he is 
working, in addition to having an understanding of the proc 
esses of research. One should not, therefore, undertake any 
large or important study in a field until he has had an oppor- 
tunity to obtain background and insight in thftt field — other- 
wise he cannot help making a rather mechanical and probably 
misleading study. It is wholly erroneous to assume that an 
adequate knowledge of research processes will safeguard one's 
findings and conclusions. Familiarity with the field of work is 
j equally, if not more, important than technical knowledge Both, 
■ however, are highly desirable. 

Misinterpretation due to unstudied factors. It may be 
worth while to illustrate a few of the difficulties that arise in 
interpretation Many of the fallacious conclusions drawn in 
research grow out of the limitations of the studies which are 
made A given result is composed of many factors, it is not 
produced simply by a single factor. It is true that one may 
^now of only one important factor, but this does not justify 
the drawing of immediate conclusions, unless one has taken 
pains to explore other areas and see that other factors which 
might be important have not operated to produce the result. 
JFor example, a worker may conclude that a c ertain method o f 
teaching spelling is better than others he has studied. In real- 
ity (if he has not studied or controlled other factors), the 
superiority of results which he finds for one group of pupils 
taught by a certain method may be due to a higher average 
intelligence, an older age, a better teacher, a better previous 
teacher, a better set of readers, a better previous (or present) 
reading teacher or method, better home conditions with more 
emphasis upon spelling, a greater incentive to learn, more time 
to study, more sleep at night, etc. The factors which condition 
any result are innumerable ; usually we assume that those we 
have not studied will average out and will be the same for one 
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group as for the other. This is an assumption which is con- 
venient, but not always safe. 

Not long ago a study reported a correlation of 50 between 
scholarship and teachers’ estimates of their pupils’ intelligence, 
and a correlation of 75 between scholarship and character 
ratings One may conclude that character factors are more im- 
portant in producing scholarship than is intelligence But there 
are other possible interpretations. Scholarship was rated by the 
teachers, and the higher correlation with character ratings may 
mean merely that scholarship and character are not entirely 
separated in the minds of the teachers, so that those pupils who 
“behaved” tended to get better marks, and those pupils who 
were regarded as generally undesirable received lower marks, 
etc Before one can draw conclusions with reference to the 
relative strength of the relation between intelligence and scholar- 
ship and character, he must study carefully the effect of the 
factor introduced by having the same person judge all three 
characteristics. 

In some instances the interpretation is difficult or incon- 
sistent with other results because one has conceived of his 
problem in too narrow terms McGeoch calls attention to this 
difficulty in a review of the studies on the whole-part problem 
in learning The fallacy in the assumption that the study can 
be concerned with proving that one method is better than an- 
other is well stated in her own words* 

Such questions imply that there is a method of learning which is 
really or inherently superior, and that certain experimental conditions 
permit this superiority to show itself, while other conditions mask or 
hide this intrinsic superiority McGeoch has called attention to the 
fact that such a pwint of view is contrary to the logic of science No 
phenomenon known to science is unconditioned an absolutely best 
method of learning has no empirical existence The scientific goal, and 
likewise the goal of the educator, is to discover by experimentation all 
the possible factors of which the efficiency of any given learning 

80 ^race 0 . McGeoch, "A Revaluation of the Whole Part Problem in Learning,” 
Journal of Educattonal Research, XXVI (September, 1932), 4 

SI J. A. McGeoch, ”The Acquisition of Skill,” P^ychologead Bulletin, XXVIU (June, 
J93O, 413-66 
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method is a function The question is not “Is the whole method 
superior to the part method?” The question is “Under what condi- 
tions IS the whole method superior to the part method?” 

One suspects that many of the contradictory findings which 
abound in educational research are attributable to an inade- 
quate conception of the problem to be studied, with a con- 
sequent lack of attention to variables which are really 
significant These, and other illustrations which might be added, 
will aid in making clear the importance of the early choice 
of factors for study One’s conclusions are always limited to 
the factors studied, and the cautious person will not draw gen- 
eralizations which involve factors and conditions which he has 
only assumed. Several articles have been written calling definite 
attention to assumptions that are made in different fields of 
work -- .As an example of very cautious conclusions, the reader 
IS referred to a study by Easley , =•* even though he may not be 
able to follow the statistical part of the report, he may note 
the quality of thought which is involved 

Ignoring selective factors. Although selective factors are 
in reality a special case of the foregoing topic, they are of 
sufficient importance to warrant specific treatment. They are 
frequently ignored and lead to unwarranted conclusions. As an 
illustration, one may study the per cent of pupils who fail in 
the different years of high school. He will likely find that the 
per cent is high in the first year and low in the last year. He 
might, therefore, conclude that the first year of high school is 
hard and the fourth easy. We know, however, that the observed 
result is due to selection — the pupils who fail in the first year 
do not go on in any large numbers into the fourth year. A re- 
search worker who did not know this would be as likely to 

22 Gordon Hendrickson, “Some Assumptions Involved in Personality Measurement/' 
'ournal of Lxpertmental Education, II (March. 1934), 243-9. 

Douglas K Scales, “Types of Assumptions in Educational Researcli/’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXVT (May, 1915), 3S0-66 

Ralph W TyVr, “Assumptions Involved in Achievement-Test Construction/^ Educational 
Research Bidleitn, XII (February 8, 1933). 29-36 Also reprinted in bis Constructing 
Achievement Tests, pp 58 66 Columbus, Ohio Bureau of Educational Research, (%lo 
State University, 1934 

28 Howard Easley, ‘'An Attempt to Isolate the FactiM’ of ^Attention/ American 
Journal of Psychology, XLIU (April, X93i)> aox-is. 
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draw the wrong conclusion as the right one ; there is nothing 
in the figures themselves to tell him. 

One may say that nobody would overlook such a selective 
factor , but that depends entirely upon one’s familiarity with 
the field of work To take an illustration not so familiar 
to educators, it has been observed that cancer is less prevalent 
among prisoners than among the population at large. One can 
calculate the diet of the nation on the basis of food produced 
and find that the rations in prisons contain less meat than the 
average If one has not developed research (or educational) 
cautions, he is likely to be swayed by the implication. Even 
students of the problem have been But some one who has a 
greater understanding of the cancer problem is suspicious of 
such conclusions and looks up the average age of prisoners. He 
finds it is below thirty-five, and cancer is known to be rare 
below this age The conclusion that diet is responsible for the 
low incidence of cancer among prisoners therefore becomes 
less convincing To establish a causal relationship between meat 
and cancer would require observing the effects of the given diet 
upon normal age distribution. If such further study showed a 
relationship, it would need careful testing by various kinds of 
attack before the conclusion could be regarded as valid 

Not many years ago it was generally believed that delinquent 
"children were of lower than average intelligence Facts proved 
it. One had only to measure the intelligence of those children 
who were in various penal institutions to find plenty of evidence 
to this effect. Then it began to be realized that not all delin- 
quent children were in institutions, and that the more intelli- 
gent ones, on the whole, escaped apprehension A very definite 
selective factor (intelligence) operated to make the children in 
institutions appear to have less than average intelligence, but 
one does not have any right to generalize such findings to in- 
clude all children who are delinquent in the sense of doing 
wrong Selective factors are indeed subtle and pernicious. 

The statement seems warranted that all studies concerned 
with the inheritance of intelligence and of personality char- 
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acteristics, as well as special talents, that were made previous 
to the important nature-nurture study,-"* ignored very definite 
selective factors, and from the standpoint of scientific proof 
their conclusions concerning the strength of inherited charac 
teristics suffer in the same way that the conclusions in the 
preceding illustrations do Although such studies — frequentlj 
reported in books on educational psychology and principles ol 
education — show that such successions of characteristics do 
occur in families, they are of little significance scientifically, 
notw'ithstandmg their widespread acclaim The very strong 
factors of home environment, and of living in a general socio 
economic class, are utterly ignored 

Difficulties of interpretative evaluation. I'he two preced- 
ing sections have been primarily concerned with interpreta- 
tions connected with causal relationships The chief difficulty 
of interpretation connected with studies of the simple descrip- 
tive type, such as normative-survey studies, is in relation to 
evaluation One is called upon, either to leave the significance 
of his findings in doubt, or to place some practical interpreta- 
tion upon them which involves evaluation For example, there 
is the problem of evaluating opinion If a questionnaire study 
shows that three-fourths of the high-school teachers of a city 
consider the curriculum, as they are teaching it, very closely 
related to the needs of people in general community living, the 
question is still open as to whether this articulation with non- 
academic life is a fact, or whether the teachers are in reality 
naive and know so much of school and so little of everyday 
life that they lack sound judgment on such a question/What 
the result does show is that the teachers think..that way , any 
further interpretation is done with considerable hazard. Atten- 
tion was earlier directed to the difference between objective 
facts and facts of opinion. Even a loo per cent vote on some- 

124 L M Terman and Others, Nature and Nurture Thetr Influence upon Intelligence 
and Achievement, Parts I and II Twcnty-bcvenlh Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education Bloommston, IH Pub’ic School Publishing Co , 1928 
Pp V -f 460, XV -f 353 

25 See iot example, Barkev S Sanders, Environment and Gr/mtk Baltimore, Md 
IVarwick and Yc^k xou Pp 375 
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thing does not necessarily mean that it is an objective fact ; it 
only means all of a certain group think that way. 

Another difficulty grows out of interpreting frequency in 
some of the normative-survey studies, particularly those deal- 
ing with an analy.sis of the frequency with which certain topics 
or names occur in adult reading, and the like There may be 
little significance in such frequencies that is undebatable Does 
the frequent mention of a name in the newspaper mean that 
the given name is more important or more worthy of attention, 
. than less frequently mentioned names? Any one familiar with 
newspapers knows that there are in any city many citizens 
whose acquaintance and counsel are worth seeking as much 
as those whose names are much oftener mentioned, and the 
same thing is true of national life Does one not need to know 
many things as means of understanding current events, when 
it is reasonably certain that these antecedents will not have an 
appropriate frequency of mention in current reading material? 
Can cruciality be inferred from frequency, or can the impor- 
tance of an event for a single individual be inferred from the 
prevalence of the event in the total groups 

.\nother kind of interpretation grows out of the evaluation 
which one makes of the findings This is not always done, but 
it is likely to come in as an element which colors many con- 
clusions For example, if one looks at a table shov/ing average 
salaries of teachers throughout the nation and finds that 
kindergarten teachers receive on the average about the same 
as elementary teachers, is this a fact that is fortunate or unfor- 
tunate> Should it be, or does it represent something that is 
wrong in some respect? Suppose, further, one should find the 
average salaries for elementary and high-school teachers con- 
stantly approaching one another over a period of years, is 
this cause for alarm? Or does it indicate a gradual trend 
toward a wholesome situation? One will at once recognize, in 
the answers he tends to give to such questions, the influence 
of his ideas on the subject. 

Although most workers will refrain from making interpre- 
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tations which are patently personal, probably most of us can 
not always draw the line between our personal philosophies 
and a simple statement of facts Our thinking is so colored 
by our intrenched attitudes that it is very difficult to separate 
the two Further, it is not here argued that all research should 
be mechanically colorless , one should make an attempt to 
separate conclusions which represent a considerable amount ol 
personal belief, from the relatively incontrovertible logic of his 
facts, but he does not always have to omit his somewhat pei 
sonal interpretations He should merely state them m such a 
way that they do not mislead the unwary into thinking that 
“statistics prove" certain things that the writer thinks 
There is yet another type of interpretation which is often 
worth while, and that is the explanation of the findings in 
terms of their practical implications What do they mean for 
society > What can be done about them’ What possibilities 
do they open up? How do they change the picture in general ■' 
It will be recognized that these fall mostly under the head- 
ing of the personal interpretations mentioned in the last para- 
graph. They may be very worth-while conclusions , in fact they 
may be the most important part of the research, so far as 
getting anything done is concerned Such interpretations are 
perfectly legitimate, but they should, as previously stated, be 
put in such a way that the uncautious reader will not confuse 
them with the factual interpretations. Such recommendations, 
constitute a part of the general interpretation which the re- 
search worker should undertake, if he is interested in making 
his research practically helpful 

Other discussions of interpretation in this text. Inasmuch 
as interpretation varies considerably with the type of research 
which is in process, it has seemed appropriate to inject dis- 
cussions of interpretation at various points of the text where 
the methods were being presented. For example, in Chapter 
VI, problems of interpretation were discussed in connection 
with historical material. It is necessary for one to subject his 
material to careful scrutiny and to examine it for internal con. 
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sistency, external consistency, and likelihood of representing 
misleading factors, before he presents it as representative of 
a certain period and place There are also large problems of 
historical interpretation which represent a historical philoso- 
phy, relating to the relative importance of basic factors in 
causing changes 

Tn Chapter VII, interpretation was discussed in connection 
ivith survey testing, and the importance of recognizing many 
factors that might account for the results was stressed In 
drawing conclusions from questionnaire studies, and from doc- 
umentary frequency analyses, it was stressed that inferences 
relating to cruciality and social importance were generally re- '• 
qulred , also, th jt a b asic philosophy, OLpattem of thoughL- 
into which the facts might fit, was necessary before such 
.-.tudies attained their maximum usefulness. 

Chapter VIII, dealing with the interview, observation, and 
appraisal procedures, called attention to conditions__that mus t *• 
be satisfied befcire the facts obtained cpuld be regarded as 
facts and~c6nsequent interpretations drawp It was pointed 
out that judgments are not objective facts, but they may 
nevertheless be important facts,, when properly used and in- 
terpreted Index numbers, and the results of all other rela- 
tively objective procedures for appraisal purposes, must be 
interpreted in the light of subj'ective judgments that have 
entered into their construction or use at some earlier stage, 
and which condition the conclusions that are finally drawn. 

In the chapter on experimental work (Chapter IX), the 
difficulties of interpretation when control groups are not used 
were pointed out, and the proper conditions for inferring 
causal connections were described 

In the preceding chapter, dealing with four methods of re- 
search — the causal-comparative, correlation, case-study, and 
genetic — considerable attention was given to interpretation, i 
It was stressed, especially in connection with the section on 
the correlation method, that the inferring of cause is difficult 
and cannot be done mechanically from the objective evidence. 
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It was pointed out that two correlated series may not cause 
one another, but that both of them may be results of some 
common causal factors. The necessity for comparable data as a 
basjs for statistical generalizations from case studies, and the 
need for studying individuals rather than groups in the genetic 
method, were emphasized 

Further illustrations of difficulties in interpretation and of 
erroneous conclusions will be given in the following chapter 

Importance of comparison in interpretation. Underlying 
all research is the element of comparison In fact, whenevc 
we speak of variables, and variation, we recognize implicitly 
the comparison of one value with another, at some other place, 
time, or under other conditions It seems appropriate therefore 
to end the discussion of interpretation with a reference to thi*" 
element of compari.son, which is fundamental to all research 

In some cases, research undertakes to set up a criterion with 
which results can be compared For example, this is one of the 
outstandingly important elements in experimental research, 
and the control-group type of experimentation is recognized as 
the most crucial type for the study of a single variable, the 
control group of course providing the criterion In other cases, 
research is concerned chiefly with the production of results, 
which, for practical purposes, must be compared before they 
attain significance 

Because of the variety of techniques involved in school 
surveys, it seems fitting to quote from Caswell a review of the 
methods of comparison which have been found useful in such 
undertakings; 

I Companson of units in the system The above heading includes 
comparisons of schools, grades, groups of schools, etc , within the 
school system being studied 

- 2 Companson with comparable cities When data on the school 
system being studied were evaluated by companson with other cities, 
selected because of their similarity m other characteristics, this was 
classified under the above heading. 

Hollis L Caswell, ''Survey Techniques/’ Educattonal idmtmsttiUon and Supervmoru 
XIX (September, 1033); 43i-4* 
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3 Companion with neighboring cities Upo’i occasion data were 
evaluated by comparison with cities in the same general territory re- 
gardless of their comparability otherwise 

4 Comparison with average practice This includes all cases in 
which the basis of evaluation was comparison with the average of a 
general group or classification 

5 Comparison with outstanding practice In some cases data were 
evaluated by comparison with situations selected because of their out- 
standing merit The above heading includes cases of this type 

6 Equated groups The experimental procedure depends for 
e\aluation upon a comparison with respect to a variable factor of 
groups equated with respect to other factors When such comparison 
was the basis of evaluation, it was included under the above heading 

7 Comparison with generally accepted standards This classifica- 
tion includes standards of accrediting agencies, teacher training, etc 
Only cases in which the standards were objective were included Cases 
involving individual judgments were included under headings eleven or 
twelve 

8 Test standards Since data secured from the application of 
standardized tests depend for interpretation on the standards of the 
tests, these standards were considered the basis of evaluating test data 

0 Score-card and rating-scale standards As in the case of test 
standards, data secured from score cards and rating scales depend for 
evaluation upon the standards of these scales 

10 Research results Whenever evaluation was made by referring 
to a specific research, this was classified under the above heading 

11 Judgment oj the survey staff Whenever the data were declared 
to represent a desirable or undesirable condition and no basis of 
evaluation was given other than the judgment of the survey staff, this 
was classified under the above heading 

12 Opinion 0} educational experts Whenever the opinions of edu- 
cators not on the survey staff were brought to the support of an 
evaluation, this was classified under the above heading 

Concluding statement. This chapter has been concerned 
with the general aspects of analysis in research It was pointed 
out that the analysis of data after they have been collected is 
dependent upon various kinds of analyses made at the begin- 
ning of the study. Analysis, in fact, must be pursued through- 
out a research undertaking General procedures for beginning 
analysis were suggested, such as mechanical manipulations of 
data, and taking a longer perspective on one’s work. 

One section was devoted to certain statistical procedures in 
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analysis. It has not been the purpose of this chapter to go into 
the technical details of statistical work, but rather to describe 
a few of the more important statistical concepts, and to indi- 
cate their general use in carrying on analysis in quantitative 
research 

The third part of the chapter was devoted to interpretation 
of the findings, after the data had been analyzed Considerable 
difficulty in interpretation is related to the assignment of 
causes Conclusions should be limited to the factors actual!) 
studied, since other causes than those to which one has given 
attention may prove to be more important. Selective factors, as 
causes, are subtle and likely to be overlooked Another type 
of difficulty in interpretation is related to evaluation If one's 
findings are to be of the greatest practical value, he needs often 
to evaluate them , yet he should endeavor to keep such evalua- 
tions distinct from the actual findings Interpretation is one of 
the most important steps in research and should be undertaken 
with extreme care. 


Problems and Exercises 

1 Apply the discussion of early analysis to some research study 
fsuch as those given in any of the preceding five chapters), and illus- 
trate by specific reference to the facts of the study what would be 
included m each of the four things to be analyzed, as pointed out early 
in this chapter Suggest what considerations might enter into one’s 
reasoning in coming to decisions on these points 

2 Select an example of each of the major types of research dis- 
cussed in this book, and indicate the statistical procedures employed in 
the analysis and interpretation of the data Suggest additional methods 
of analysis which might have been used with profit in given studies 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE FORMULATION OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
GENERALIZATIONS 

The object of research To secure a better perspective of 
the nature and function of generalizations in educational 
research, the reader should review again the purposes and 
processes of research The chief purposes for which research 
IS conducted are. (i) to determine the status of phenomena, 
past and present, (2) to ascertain the nature, composition, and 
processes that characterize phenomena, (3) to trace growth, 
change, and developmental history, and (4) to study cause- 
and-effect relationships The methods of research devised for 
the pursuit of these purposes have been discussed in preceding 
chapters of this book. 

In the search for truth the investigator starts with some 
felt need or difficulty, and employing such knowledge of the 
situation as he may already possess or secure from a direct 
preliminary examination of the object or from previously re- 
ported experiences, he formulates some tentative conclusions, 
hypotheses, or suppositions as to the probable nature of the 
phenomenon under investigation. These hypotheses may be 
employed in the further examination of the data that are 
already available in the form of recollections, documents, 
and critical surveys by previous students of the same problem. 
Using these data, each hypothesis is carefully tested in both 
thought and fact and accepted, modified, or rejected as the 
available evidence indicates. If the evidence already available 
is sufficient to establish the hypothesis or hypotheses under 
scrutiny, the investigation may be concluded at this point, but 
if insufficient, a new appeal to experience must be made. The 
most effective procedures of these new approaches to experience 
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hav'e been discussed in the preceding chapters of this book 
dealing with methods of research 

Generalizations should be carefully formulated. In an 
earlier chapter (IV), the characteristics of a good hypothesis 
were enumerated as follows (i) a good hypothesis is con- 
ceivable and in agreement with the observed facts, (2) a good 
hypothesis does not conflict w'lth any law of nature which is 
known to be true, (3) a good hypothesis is stated m the 
simplest possible terms, and (4) a good hypothesis admits 
of the application of deductive reasoning These same charac- 
teristics arc applicable to the conclusions drawn from educa- 
tional investigations and should be so employed in evaluating 
the generalizations reached 

Educational generalizations should be conceivable and in 
agreement with fact. As the research worker comes to the con- 
clusion of his investigation, he should review carefully the 
evidence for and against each hypothesis. In the first _place, 
each generalization must agree with the facts revealed by the 
investigation. The absence of agreement between the conclu- 
sions and the tacts is so complete in some studies that the 
collection of data in such instances appears to have been 
nothing more than a formality, influencing to a minimum the 
investigator’s already preconceived conception of the phenom- 
enon. After the investigation is completed in the conventional 
sense, all the steps in the process should be checked with great 
care. And the investigator should ask himself repeatedly . “Are 
the data complete^” “Are the data accurate?” “Are the con- 
clusions in agreement with the data?” and “Are the conclusions 
I conceivable and in agreement with common sense?’’ 

This final question suggests that new appeals to experience 
will ordinarily produce only a limited number of new data, 
collected from some particular point of view Since this is true, 
jthe investigator will desire to check each generalization care- 
jfully, not only against the facts of his own study but against 
jthe facts and experiences of other investigators. This is a par- 
ticularly important step in all research. We have already seen 
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how all investigations start with facts, go from facts to hy- 
potheses, and from hypotheses again to fact As one turns 
to facts for the verification of hypotheses, one must return not 
only to the facts of one’s own investigation but again to the 
facts of previous studies. One reason why the conclusions of 
some research workers never appear to he conceivable, even 
though in apparent agreement with the facts brought forward 
in their own investigations, is that they neglect to check their 
generalizations against the wider field of facts made available 
by previous studies 

In this connection, the reader’s attention is called to four 
fairly common instances in which the conclusions of investi- 
gations do not accord wiUi the known facls There is, first, the 
'Case in which the conclusions of the investigator are directly 
'conlraiy to the facts, This situation arises occasionally where 
there are stTongly 'preconceived ideas of the results. This type 
of conclusion protiably needs no further explanation Then, 
there is the case in which the investigator assumes that the • 
names given to data-gathering devices accurately indicate what 
they measure If one assumes, merely because a given data- 
gathcring instrument po.ssesses a certain name, that it, without 
further evidence, really measures what it purports to measure, 
one is almost certain to be led sooner or later into erroneous 
conclusions Many of the generalizations relative to the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and scholastic success, for ex- 
ample, are subject to this error, inasmuch as most of the 
so-called intelligence tests do not really measure intelligence. 
There are many other similar instances in the literature of 
education A third type of situation, in which generalizations 
.may not be in accord with the data^^ is that in which the facts 
land relationships found to exist under certain conditions are 
iield to be true under r,!l conditions, IMany illustrations of this 
fallacy may be found in the field of learning, where certain 
facts are discovered about the learning of certain materials 
(nonsense syllables, for example), by pupils of certain ages, 
interests, and levels of intelligence under certain conditions, 
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and these facts are held to be true for all materials, learned 
by all pupils under all conditions. Finally, the generalizations 
made in evaluative investigations are not always in accord 
with the facts, because of the partial measurement of out- 
comes If one were investigating, for example, the relative 
iheriTs* of direct and activity learning, and measured only cer- 
tain outcomes, it would be erroneous to say that the facts 
show either the direct or indirect method of learning superior 
to the other, since only part of the outcomes were studied, 
with only a limited number of pupils studying certain ma- 
terials under given conditions '/Experienced research workers 
limit their conclusions to bring them into close agreement with 
the known facts 

Generalizations should not conflict with the known laws 
of nature ot previously established generalizations. A sec- 
ond test of the dependability of the conclusions drawn from 
any particular investigation is their agreement with previously 
established generalizations This test is important because, if 
a conclusion is in conflict with a generalization already held 
to be true, the disagreement must be resolved, either by show- 
ing that the conflict is not real or that the conflicting statement 
is false. According to the principle of “excluded middle,’’ a 
statement or its denial must be true Either a thing is true 
or it is not true If, of two generalizations, one appears to 
deny the other, one or the other of the two statements cannot 
be true Thus, before an investigation can be considered com- 
plete, a conflicting conclusion must be shown not true or not in 
disagreement with the generalization reached in seeking to 
interpret the data. 

Educational generalizations should be stated in the sim- 
plest possible terms. Attention has already been directed (in 
Chapter IV) to the fact that the number of hypotheses should 
not be needlessly multiplied. Every generalization should be 
reduced to the simplest possible teims consistent with clarity 
of expression. The dangers arising from too implicit confidence 
in the accuracy of educational terminology were emphasized in 
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a preceding section of this chapter. The terminology must be 
simple and direct but of such a character as to summarize 
as precisely as possible the actual facts of the case. Each gen- 
eralization should be studied with extreme care, in terms of 
accuracy, clarity, and simplicity of expression (Certain prob- 
lems of terminology are discussed in Chapter XIII.) 

Educational generalizations should be amenable to de- 
ductive reasoning. Remembering that the generalizations of 
one study may become the point of departure in a subsequent 
investigation, they should be formulated in terms which render 
them subject to further verification Attention has already 
been directed (in Chapter IV) to the futility of employing 
mystical and ethereal forces to explain educational phenom- 
ena If the projected cause of a phenomenon cannot be verified 
in fact, however true it may appear, it must be discarded in all 
scientific explanations for something that can be substantiated. 
/That every generalization be verifiable is a fundamental prin- 
' ciple of scientific method, which the investigator should con- 
sider carefully before casting a conclusion in final form. He 
may well ask himself this question with reference to each 
generalization ‘Ts this conclusion stated in a form that it 
may be further verified by subsequent research^” 

Some common fallacies of reasoning leading to erroneous 
generalizations. In an earlier chapter (I) of this discussion 
eleven fallacies of reasoning were enumerated. These fallacies 
were given as follows: (r) argument from a single or limited 
number of instances, (2) argument from positive instances, to 
the n^lect of negative cases, (3) the omission of evidence con- 
trary to one’s opinion, (4) failure to observe important cir- 
cumstances attending different phenomena, (5) erroneous 
conclusions due to prepossessions, preconceived ideas, and 
prejudices, (6) attributing to a single variable, effects result- 
ing from two or more variables, (7) inaccurate instruments 
of measurement, dependence upon subjective judgment, esti- 
mates, and guesses; (8) argument from analogy; (9) failure 
to discriminate between material and immaterial circum- 
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stances, (10) mistaken inferences of various sorts; and (11) 
generalization from insufficient data ^ 

Fowler lists the following fallacies incident to induction - 
(1) fallacy of non-observation, consisting of neglect either of 
some of the instances or of some of the circumstances attend- 
ant on a given instance, (2) fallacy of mal-observation , (0 
errors incidental to classification, nomenclature, and termi- 
nology, (4) errors originating in tlie employment of the 
indurtto per stmpUccm enumeratwnem , (5) errors commonly 
arising out of the use of the inductive methods (a) mistaking 
a for the cause of b when the real cause is r, (b) mistaking a 
for the sole cause when a and c are the joint causes, (c) mis- 
taking joint effects ior cause and effect, (d) mistaking the 
remote cause for the proximate cause, or the reverse, (c) neg- 
lecting to take into account the mutual action of cause and 
effect, (/) inversion of cause and effect, and (6) false analogy 
including argument from antiquity and final causes As the re- 
search worker comes to the end of his investigation, it is highly 
desirable that he take careful inventory of the data, processes, 
and conclusions of the study as a whole by literally checking it 
for each of the foregoing fallacies. 

No attempt will be made to elaborate upon each of the fore- 
going fallacies separately, but several deserve special mention 
because of their common violation in educational research. 
Much has already been said in the literature of education about 
the dangers involved in generalizations arising from the study 
of too few cases It is probably unnecessary to say more 
here The argument from positive cases and the neglect of 
negative cases is a fallacy more frequently found in reasoning 
from incidental observation than from systematic observation. 
Although too much emphasis probably cannot be placed upon 
the dangers lurking in the shadow of preconceived ideas, per- 
sonal prejudice, and mental inflexibility, we shall not stress 
this point further. The importance of having accurate data 

1 Thomas Fowler, The Elements of InducUve Logic. (Third Edition, corrected and 
revised ) Oxford Clarendon Press, 1876. Pp. xxvii + 360. 

2 /Wd , pp 250-35* 
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with which to reason has also been emphasized in numerous 
places in this volume. Special attention was called to the dan- 
gers of non-observation in the application of principles of 
agreement in Chapter X. Attention has also been directed in a 
preceding section of this chapter to the fallac> of accepting 
the names of objects or instruments as accurately descriptive 
or as guarantees of successful performance, for example, intel- 
ligence tests as measures of native intelligence. An equally 
misleading problem arises in the classification of data. The 
assignment of data to categories should be studied carefully, 
since it is likely to be a highly subjective problem and both 
the investigator and the reader may be misled by the nomen- 
clature employed Although the preceding aspects will not be 
further emphasized in this discussion, it seems worth while 
to analyze and illustrate in greater detail .some of the more 
common fallacies arising out of the use of inductive methods. 

Some common fallacies of induction. Fowler’s previously 
cited list of six common fallacies of induction includes those 
of mistaking a for the cause of b when the real cause is c, of 
mistaking a for the sole cause when a and c are joint causes, 
and of mistaking joint effects for cause and effect. The illus- 
trations which follow in the next paragraph illustrate rather 
clearly the error of mistaking a for the cause of b when the real 
cause is c, although it is possible in some of the examples to 
see applications of the other two fallacies. 

In reaching conclusions, a common mi stake f or inexperi- 
enced investigators, in the case of two or more attendant 
circumstances or results, is to interpret one factor as causal, 
overlooking some common or third factor with a causal rela- 
tionship to one or more of the several results involved. For 
example, it was found that the greater the amount of Latin 
taken in high school the better the college marks of the stu- 
dents in question This fact was used as a basis for a recom- 
mendation that one should take Latin in high school in order 
to succeed at the college level, overlooking the causal factor of 
intelligence which operated both in the election of Latin in the 
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secondary school and in college performance. An investigation 
of the composition of high-school boards revealed that urban 
secondary schools ranked high with accrediting organizations 
and had boards made up, in most instances, of professional 
men, while rural schools ranked lower in terms of accrediting 
ratings and had boards composed of farmers The conclusion 
reached was that improvement of standards in rural schools 
could be brought about by placing professional men on the 
boards, overlooking the economic and social status of the 
community as a causal factor in determining both school 
standards and the composition of the population and board. ^ 
study of one hundred eminent Negroes revealed that most 
of them had attended segregated Negro elementary schools and 
ended with the conclusion that such training was a factor in 
producing eminence, not recognizing the fact that most of 
these mature individuals had attended elementary schools 
in the South, with only a few cases who had attended school in 
other parts of the country, of course, during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century when these per.sons were in elemen- 
tary school, segregated schools were the rule. One investigator 
found that where a dean of girls was present in the high school, 
there was a fairly extensive program of social and extra-class 
activities for girls The conclusion reached was that the dean 
of girls was responsible for initiation and stimulation of such 
pupil activities, overlooking the type of community as a causal 
factor in creating a demand for this type of training and school 
officer, as well as overlooking the part played by principal 
or superintendent in promoting pupil activities and possibly in 
seeing the need for a dean of girls “ 

The second type of mistaken inference, namely, that of 
mistaking a for the sole cause of b when a and c are the joint 
causes, may be due to either the fact that both contribute to 
the total effect or that both are essential to the production 
of the result. These situations have already been referred to in 

a Cartel V Good, “Cautions to the Beginner m Educational Research,” Journal 0) 
Educational Research, XXVI (December, 193a), 302-4 
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the discussion of principles of agreement (Chapter X), and 
in the preceding examples of school boards and the dean of 
girls. A familiar instance of the error appears in many predic- 
tion studies where intelligence (or whatever is measured by the 
so-called intelligence test) is employed to predict scholastic 
success when, as a matter of fact, scholastic success is not 
caused by intelligence alone but by many factors, such as , 
interest, effort, methods of work, health, and the ability to get 
along with other people When a number of factors operate 
to produce a given effect, it is plain that working together 
they may modify, counteract, or even frustrate each other’s 
influence in such a manner that it is exceedingly dangerous to 
generalize about any one factor A splendid illustration of a * 
situation where two or more factors are essential to produce 
a result may be found in the experimental studies of verbal 
learning Under certain conditions, verbal learning may be 
an ineffective method, but when pursued by pupils with certain 
training, experience, and intelligence, it may become an ex- 
ceedingly effective one Again, it is dangerous to generalize 
about one cause when the effects of other causes are not 
known. 

The third type of fallacious inference arises out of mistaking 
]oint effects for cause and effect A good illustration of this 
type of error is found in some discussions of reading, where 
certain eye-movements are considered the cause of poor read- 
ing. Without saying that defective eye-movement habits may 
not cause poor reading, there are, however, many instances in 
which the eye-movements observed are merely the symptoms 
of some more fundamental difficulty Interestingly enough, in 
spite of the many discussions of eye-movements in reading, 
many persons have not grasped the true import of these in- 
vestigations. Studies of the eye in reading may be important, 
but their primary purpose is not to study the eyes as such, but 
to use the knowledge of eye-movements as an index to impor- 
tant mental processes that characterize reading. 

The fourth type of erroneous inference arises out of mistak- 
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ing the remote cause for the proximate cause and the reverse 
Splendid illustrations of this fallacy are found in the con 
ventional methods of discipline When a pupil appears not to 
behave as he should, one corrective device is to move the 
pupil to a front seat, or to move other pupils from his vicinitv, 
or to remove the pupil from activities where his behavior has 
been particularly unsatisfactory Obviously all such adjust- 
ments are tentporary in character, and a change in any one of 
them will produce merel)' a temporary effect, the real cause 
of the disturbance or misbehavior' being more fundamental in 
character 

A fifth type of mistaken inference is that which arises out 
of the failure to take into consideration the mutual action of 
cause and effect Illustrations of this type of fallacy are found 
in the operation of the law of effect As each subject observes 
the effect of each factor in learning, knowledge of this effect 
(and his attitude toward it) will produce its own effect, and 
henceforth, the operation of the factor, the subject’s knowl- 
edge of the effect, and his attitude, all operate to produce a 
new effect The new effect may be either positive or negative 
The law of diminishing returns, in the application of many 
educational devices, also appears to operate in somewhat the 
same fashion 

The last type of mistaken induction to which Fowler calls 
attention is the inversion of cause and effect. This type of 
error is most common in historical research where cause and 
effect are frequently confused. It is always a question as to 
whether the man produces the times or whether the times 
make the man. Undoubtedly, in many instances the influences 
are of a reciprocal character One observes at the present time 
certain tendencies toward organizafibn— among professional 
workers. Are these organization tendencies the cause or the 
effect of higher standards in training, better salaries, more 
secure tenure? It is sometimes difficult, particularly in uncon- 
trolled observation, to ascertain which is the cause and which 
is the effect. 
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Aside from the above list of fallacies, the investigator 
should not lose sight of the fact that what one sees in the 
study of educational problems depends upon what he knowSj^ 
and that one^s conclusions are accurate and fruitful exactly in 
proportion to the thoroughness and correctness of one’s pre- 
vious knowledge. When previous knowledge is vague and inde- 
terminate, the observation will lack definiteness and depth, 
and will ordinarily lead to unfruitful results The fact that 
one sees only what he knows how to seek out, taken together 
with the blinding effect of bias, preconceived ideas, and preju- 
dices, makes it almost certain that one rarely arrives at true 
pictures of the objects of educational research. Generalizations 
cannot be made with too great care 

Certain rules of scientific thinking which are an amplifica- 
tion and restatement of points made earlier in this chapter, 
with respect to formulation of conclusions and generalizations, 
have been well stated by Trow • ^ 

1, Give first place to facts 

2, Don’t multiply theories unnecessarily 

3 Avoid reification of abstractions 

4 Regard analogy as a source of suggestions, not as proof. 

5 Apply the test of agreement 

6 Scrutinize all statements purporting to be true 

7 Avoid basing conclusions on too few cases 

8 Be consistent and coherent 

g Use precise terms 

Two levels of generalization. There are two well-recognized 
levels of generalization attained in educational research: (i) 
empirical generalizations, and (2) complete scientific explana- 
tion. When one observes some uniformity of nature which he 
holds to be true and for which he has no adequate explanation,' 
his knowledge is said to be empirical If one knew, for ex- 
ample, nothing of the theory of gravitation and planetary^ 
motion, but had observed the sun to rise in the east each 
morning, his knowledge of the movement of the sun would be 

4 W C TTow, Scientt^c Method in Education, pp 72-93 Boston Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 191S 
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empirical. This is only one of many illustrations of this sort 
of knowledge which might be cited. There are, of course, nu- 
merous instances of this type of generalization in specific fields 
such as science and education, thus, empirical education, em- 
pirical agriculture, empirical medicine, etc Most of the prac- 
tices in the field of education to-day rest not upon complete 
scientific explanation but upon observed uniformities arising 
from either ordinary observation or scientific investigation, for 
which there are as yet no satisfactory explanations The dis- 
tinguishing feature of empirical knowledge, however, is not 
whether it has its origin in ordinary observation or in scien- 
tific investigation, but whether it is explained and understood 
It arises not only in agriculture, medicine, or education, but 
in the physical and biological sciences and wherever there 
are observed but unexplained uniformities 
The aim of every science is to extend knowledge beyond the 
facts of observation to other facts that have not been observed, 
by binding them together into one comprehensive system of 
knowledge. To refer again to the illustration introduced above, 
one desires to know not merely that the sun rises regularly 
in the east, but why it rises in the east and why it is likely 
to do so for some time to come Even though the majority 
of recorded facts must be empirical and thus are awaiting 
explanation, such knowledge is of minor value in comparison 
with explained knowledge, because it does not permit safe 
and extensive inference. What one desires to know is not 
merely that certain phenomena behave in certain observed 
uniform ways, but why they behave as they do. To make 
such explanations, one must refer the observed uniformities 
to some already established principle of science. One under- 
stands a thing only when he grasps its underlying principles. 
There is in the field of education to-day, for example, a rather 
large amount of superficial investigation of the relative merits 
of different instructional procedures, owing to the absence of 
any fundamental theory of teaching and learning to serve the 
purpose of directing the research and explaining observed uni- 
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formities. Such studies can result only in observed uniformi- 
ties and empirical knowledge. The ultimate goal of educational 
research, however, is knowledge which is understood and ex- 
plained 

Ways in which conclusions may be stated Excellent exam- 
ples of different ways in which conclusions may be stated, 
classified according to the following outline, are available, that 
is, the illustrations consist of references to investigations which 
may be examined to note the way in which the generalizations 
have been formulated ; “ 

A Statement of conclusions 

1 Concise statements 

a .Answers specifically connected with questions asked in 
statement of problem 

b Conclusions specifically connected to declarative statements 
of problems 

2 General statements 

B Statement of limitations in conclusions 

1 Recognition of limitation due to faulty or incomplete data 

2 Recognition of danger of gcner.ilization 

C Application of conclusions 

1 Suggestions tor application to practice 

2 Suggestion of problems for further investigation 

Concluding statement. The purpose of research is to derive 
verified generalization. Because of the many pitfalls accom- 
panying the processes of investigation, generalizations should 
be made with great care Four tests should be painstakingly 
applied to all conclusions before accepting them as valid, (i) 
agreement with fact, (2) agreement with the laws of nature 
already held true, (3) simplicity of formulation, and (4) 
verifiability. In addition to these tests, each investigation 
should be checked for numerous fallacies in reasoning Al- 
though the great mass of recorded facts, collected through 
the process of research, is empirical and is awaiting explana- 

5 W S Monroe and M D Engelhart, The Techntqufs of Lducottonal Research, pp 
50-4 Umverbity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol XXV, No 19 Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin, No. Urbana, 111 University of Illinois, 1028 
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tion, the ultimate goal of the scientific method is complete ex- 
planation of the processes of nature 


Problems and Exercises 

1 Cite a number of erroneous generalizations in education, other than 
the examples mentioned in this chapter, and indicate the nature of 
the fallacies involved 

2 Select a recent educational investigation, and analyze the con- 
clusions reached according to the principles discussed in thi', 
chapter 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE PREPiVRATION OF THE RESEARCH REPORT 


Introduction. This chapter emphasizes the importance of 
effective reporting of educational research and outlines the 
major elements to he considered in such writing The most im- 
portant items here discussed aie major divi.sions of the re- 
port , development, evaluation, and organization of ideas, 
English usage, educational terminology, tables and graphs, 
bibliographical and footnote form , and publication of manu- 
scripts 

Importance of effective writing. Extended comment is un- 
necessary to indicate the need for clear, forceful expression 
in reporting the results of an educational investigation. In 
many instances, worth-while results secured from an experiment 
or study have been rendered comparatively ineffective through 
a careless and inadequate style of writing and organization. At 
least a part of the Energy once devoted to promotion of class- 
room experiments and to convincing field workers of the desira- 
bility of replacing subjective opinion with objective data must 
be diverted to improvement in educational writing Undoubt- 
edly there is a close relation between clear thinking and a well- 
organized, effective style of writing The foregoing statements 
are made with a definite recognition of the fact that the most 
fundamental element in determining the value of a research 
report is the scientific character of the material presented 
However, since it is difficult for those who read a report to 
give undivided attention to content if the form is poor, certain 
requirements commonly accepted by careful writers should be 
observed. Subsequent pages of this chapter set forth briefly 
selected elementary principles of effective writing and organiza- 
tion of material. 
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The significance of reporting as a phase of educational re- 
search and the communicatory function of the report are well 
stated by Monroe and Engelhart ' 

The report of an investigation not only serves to record and com- 
municate the procedure and the results but it also fulfills an important 
function in the process of research In the art of writing, if it is well 
done, the research worker refines his thinking, and the detailed record 
facilitates the critical testing of the work done Thus an investigator 
should not consider that he has completed his task until a complete 
report has been prepared If he is interested in communicating his work 
to others, the report must be well written in order to fulfill that pur- 
pose effectively 

Usually, in preparing a report of a study, a research worker should 
not confine his purposes to “telling” the reader the answer that he has 
obtained to the problem studied Instead, he should try to guide the 
reader to think about the problem in such a wav that at the conclusion 
of his reading a dependable answer will have been attained Thus ai 
complete report of an investigation should guide the reader (i) to dc-fl 
fine the problem clearly so that he will understand just what questions 
are to be answered and in some cases their relation to other questions, 
(2) to understand the data introduced, especially to be aware of their 
limitations, and (3') to test critically the hypothesis which is to be 
accepted as the answer and as a result to qualify or limit it if the data 
indicate that this should be done In case other hypotheses are likely to 
occur to the reader, the discussion should guide him to an understand- 
ing of the reasons for their rejection 

The same authors have prepared an excellent list of criteria 
to be used in evaluating educational writing, which is of serv- 
ice as a check-list in analyzing or criticizing either the work 
of other writers or of one’s self." The organization of the pres- 
ent chapter is determined to a considerable extent by the 
sequence of topics listed in the outline which follows In the 
discussion subsequent to the outline the present writers are 
also indebted to Monroe and Engelhart. Some of the nineteen 
items in the following list are grouped in the discussion pre- 
sented in this chapter. 

1 W S Monroe and M D Engelhart, The Techniques a] Edurattonal Research, p 57 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol XXV, No tq Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin, No 38 Utbana, 111 University of Illinoii,, 1928 
3 Ibid., pp s8-6i 
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Summary of Criteria for Reporting Research 

A General structure of a report 

1 Major divisions 

(a) Are the following divisions reasonably explicit definition 
of problem, collection of data, treatment of data, discus- 
sion of each question to be answered, and the con- 
clusion^ 

2 Introduction 

(a) Is the problem introduced in such a way that a com- 
petent reader will understand and appreciate the purpose 
of the report '' 

(b) Has superfluous matenal been eliminated from the in- 
troduction? 

3 Definition of problem 

(а) Is the reader given a precise statement of the questions 
to be answered? 

(б) In case the problem is related to other problems, are thi 
relations made clear to the reader? 

4 Conclusion 

(a) Is the reader given in convenient form an explicit answer 
to each question included in the “definition of the prob- 
lem’’? 

B Development, evaluation, and organization of ideas 

5 Trend of thought 

(a) As the reader “traces’ the writer's thinking, will he be 
led from a clearly defined problem to a critical and 
scholarly answer by a route that is satisfying to him? 

(h) Is an encyclopedic enumeration of ideas or facts avoided? 

6 Dev'elopment of ideas 

(a) Has the writer avoided leaving “gaps” in his “trend of 
thought” for the reader to fill in? 

(i) Have the important ideas been “developed” so that the 
average reader will fully comprehend them? 

(c) Has the writer developed his ideas so completely that no 
points have been overlooked which might leave the reader 
with unanswered questions? 

7. Evaluation of ideas 

(a) Have all irrelevant ideas been eliminated? 

(&) Have the ideas been grouped properly with reference to 
their relative importance? 

8. Accuracy of interpretation 

(а) Have the data been accurately interpreted? 

(б) Do the statements agree with generally accepted opinion 
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and “common sense”? If not, is attention called to such 
disagreements? 

9 Precision of statement 

{a) Are the statements made so that they will convey to the 
reader exactly the meaning intended? 

{b) Are all statements worded so that ambiguity or indefi- 
niteness is avoided? 

(' Details of structure and form 

10 Diction 

{a) Have appropriate words and phrases been used at all 
times? 

(b) Have particular words and phrases been used with a con- 
sistent meaning^ 

(c) Have w'ords and phrases to which common practice has 
assigned technical meanings been used correctly? 

(d) Has attention been called explicitly to each word or phrase 
used with an unusual or restricted meaning? 

(f) Has the “overworking” of certain words been avoided? 

1 1 Clearness 

(a) Is the vocabulary suitable for the intended audience? 

(b) Arc the ideas expressed in simple yet definite language? 

12 Rhetoric grammar, spelling, and punctuation 

(а) Have the rhetorical rules relative to unity, coherence, 
and emphasis in sentence and paragraph construction 
been properly observed? 

(б) Have rules of grammar been obserced? 

(c) Arc all w^ords correctly spelled? 

id) Has consistency in the plan of punctuation been ob- 
served? 

13 Form of tables and graphs 

(а) Are the captions of tables at the top and those of graphs > 
at the bottom? 

(б) Are the captions, box headings, and other labels suffi- 
ciently complete .so that a competent reader will be ablg 
to understand the table or graph without referring to the 
accompanying text? 

14. ExplanatiSn and interpretation of tables and graphs 

(a) Has the enumeration of the facts summarized m a table 
or diagram been minimized in the accompanying text? 

(b) Is the accompanying text sufficiently complete so that it 
is unnecessary for the reader to refer to the table or dia- 
gram in order to follow the trend of thought? 

(c) Are references to tables and graphs sufficiently explicit 
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so that the reader will have no difficulty in locating the 
correct table or graph? 

{d} In interpreting a table or graph, is the introduction oi 
irrelevant facts or comments avoided, so that the trend 
of thought IS not broken^ 

15 References to sources of information 

(rt ) Are bibliographical references given for statements or 
facts taken from the works of other persons? 

16 Bibliographical form 

(a) Are all referenies both in footnotes and in bibliographies 
given in an approved bibliographical form’ 

17 Chapter titles, table of contents, preface, title page, order 01 

paging, spacing, kind of paper, and so forth 

(a) Have conventional rules with reference to chapter title'', 
table of contents, and so forth been observed? 

18 Footnotes 

{a) Have footnotes been used to give needed explanations 
or other comments which will make more certain a cor- 
rect and complete understanding by the reader? 

{b) Has material which would tend to break the trend of 
thought but which is desirable to include been placed in 
a footnote or in an appendix? 

19 Miscellaneous 

(a) Have conventional rules with reference to abbreviations, 
division ot words, spelling out numbers, and so forth 
been complied with? 

Major divisions of the report. The first step in the prepara- 
tion of a report should be the formulation of an outline of its 
major divisions. A brief, expressing in abbreviated form the 
principal statements to be made under each heading gjid sub- 
heading, is helpful, representing a more advanced stage of 
, thinking than m the case of the outline. 

A report of some length (fifty pages or more) may be appro- 
priat ely divided into chapters or sections which de al with the 
fundamental problems invoTved, such as statement of the prob- 
lem, related studies, techniques of collecting data and sources 
of data, results, and conclusions. Short reports usually indicate 
such subdivisions by paragraph or center headings rather than 
by a chapter type of organization. 

Paragraph he^ings^re now consid ered highly desirable in 
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educational reports and publications, textbooks, monographs, 
bulletins, theses, and articles If the number of topics is large 
and the writer is unable to organize an effective sequence by 
use of a sheet of paper, cards may be employed In the case of 
a graduate student who was preparing a long chapter of his 
thesis, some sixty-five subdivisions were listed on as many 
cards, which were shuffled until the desired sequence or or- 
ganization resulted. Paragraph headings may be based on the 
outline or brief and should be prepared before rather than 
after the report is written Of course it is not necessary that 
each paragraph have a heading, only when a new unit is begun 
''hould there be a heading to show the transition in thought. 
One overzealous student not only began each paragraph with 
a heading, but for some unknown reason mistakenly assumed 
that each heading should contain an author’s name In the 
typewritten manuscript the common piactice is to underscore 
paragraph headings, which changes to italics or bold-face type 
i n prinL ' depending on preference. Effectively organized re- 
ports also use summary and transitional statements and para- 
graphs to aid the reader in following the author's basal outline. 
One writer who said some years ago that it was a reflection 
on the intelligence of the reader to make use of paragraph 
and sectional headings wrote an important educational book 
without such mechanical aids. Interestingly enough, the 1931 
revision of this book has an excellent organization in terms of 
appropriate headings, probably the result of a demand by 
first-edition readers for assistance in following a rather tech- 
nical type of educational thinking. The amount of significant 
literature available to-day is so large that it requires every 
legitimate mechanical aid which publisher and author can 
devise to promote rapid reading and economy of time 
In the introductory part of the report t he pr oblem should 
be stated cl^r^ in order that subsequent discussion may be 
understood. In fact, it is a fairly safe plan in the graduate 
thesis to state the problem in the ope ning paragra ph. It is a 
source of irritation and confusion to the reader to cover sev- 
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eral pages of material dealing with the reasons for undertaking 
the study and its significance before ascertaining the natuie 
of the problem itself. The length of the introductory section 
depends in part on whether the writer includes under this 
heading a statement of the sources of the data used, tech- 
niques employed, limitations, historical background, related 
studies, etc In some instances separate sections or chapters 
may be devoted to such items as those enumerated in the 
preceding sentence, especially where the available material is 
extensive 

Detailed suggestions concerning the definition of the prob- 
lem have been given m Chapter II. 

Formulation of conclusions is discussed in Chapter XII 
Briefly and clearly stated conclusions, placed at the end of 
each major division of the report and in the final chapter of 
a lengthy manuscript, are of great assistance to the reader, 
as well as the writer, in ascertaining the generalizations to be 
deduced from the study in question Use of an outline form 
or a numerical sequence facilitates rapid examination of, and 
reference to, such summaries 

Development, evaluation, and organization of ideas. The 
tendency of many young writers is to leave gaps or breaks in 
their reports, taking for granted familiarity with the concepts 
and procedures employed In his own thinking and experience 
the immature writer has used certain ideas so frequently that 
he forgets the reader has not had a similar opportunity. The 
carefully prepared outline and brief mentioned earlier in this 
chapter should aid materially in promoting a continuous and 
unified trend of thought The skilful writer leads his reader 
step by step through a well-organized analysis of the problem, 
method, data, and conclusions. Poor writing may be due to 
inadequate command of the English language, to hazy thinking 
on the problem in question, or to both. 

Analysis, interpretation, generalization, and evaluation as 
applied to data and ideas are discussed at some length in 
Chapters XI, XII, and XIV. 
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The need for accuracy in the preparation of all phases of 
the report has been well expressed as follows : “ 

The price of accuracy is quite evidently eternal vigilance The de- 
gree to which it IS feasible or desirable having been determined in the 
light of purposes and the nature of the data with which we deal, one 
must persistently strive for it by defining terms and simplifying pro- 
cedure while gathering the information, by applying the known theo- 
rems concerning accuracy, by adopting an accuracy routine during the 
compiling, tabulating, and interpreting of the data, and finally by pains- 
taking care during the period when the final report is passing through 
Ihe hands of the printer 

With particular reference to educational workers, we believe the 
ideals for insuring accuracy arc not as high as they should be Very 
likely this is likewise true of workers in other fields Not only — as we 
have had repeated occasion to know in our editorial work — do figures 
\n different tables of the same report often fail to “check up ’’ but little 
effort appears to have been made to rid the data of such error as even 
an editor may detect Some of the most competent workers are so 
much interested in devising tests and increasing the volume of ma- 
terial on which their conclusions rest that they have failed to devote 
the attention to accuracy which, in our judgment, it demands 

English usage. The writer should have reference to a good 
handbook which deals with the accepted principles of rhetoric 
and grammar Too frequently faulty sentence structure, il- 
logical paragraphing, poor punctuation, incorrect spelling, and 
other violations of English usage render an otherwise prom- 
ising manuscript virtually worthless. It is unfortunate that 
too often the reader’s attention is distracted from significant 
data and conclusions because of such lapses. It may be sug- 
gested, parenthetically, that simplified spelling systems have 
not yet been generally adopted in scientific writing Certain 
of the available style manuals for authors are especially valu- 
able.* Other manuals are listed in the chapter bibliography, 

8 “Accuracy,” Journal of Eduiaitonal Research, VIII (June, 1923), 63-7 

4 (jcorge Carver, Potnis of Style New York Thomas Nelson and Sons, 192R Pp 86 

W R Good, How to Prepare a Term Report Ann Arbor, Mtch Alumni Press, 1931 
Pp. IV + 28 

Garland Greever and Easley S Jones. The Century Handbook of Writing (Third 
edition) New York The Century Co, 1933 Pp -{- 27a 

J H Hanford and Others, The Nelson Handbook of English New York. Thomas NeU 
son and Sops, 1932, Pp 344 
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and in addition, certain portions of volumes on research pro- 
cedure, found at the end of this chapter, may be examined, 
for example, Abelson, Almack, Bixler, Campliell, Crawfoirl, 
Good, Odum and Jocher, Reeder, Schluter, Spahr and Swenson 
and Whitney. 

Educational vocabulary and terminology. An analysis of the 
style employed in educational periodicals ends with the recom- 
mendation that educational writing be done in a straightfor- 
ward, business-hke manner suited to technical publications 
Many educational journals need improvement in this respect 

Obviously, school workers and writers in education should 
seek to employ a vocabulary as exact and uniform as that used 
by practitioners in medicine or law However, there is evidence 
of a diversified character to show that such is not the case 
It seems appropriate to cite certain of the evidence concerning 
inexact and confusing usage of terminology in secondary and 
higher education, as well as to indicate the vocabulary prob- 
lems which confront the reader of textbooks and professional 
treatises in high school and college Some of the attempts 
toward standardization of our educational nomenclature will 
be enumerated as sources of additional information Else- 
where, one of the writers has discussed these problems at 
greater length than is possible at this time." 

An excellent statement of the inconsistencies and lack of 


A Manual oj Style (Ninth edition ) CbicaRo University of Chicago I’ress, 1927 
Pp 301 

Manual on Research and Reports BaUimore WiUiamij and Wdkms Co , 19^1 i*p loS 

COS Mawson, Style Book jor Writers and Editors New York Thomai Y Crowell 
Co , 1930 I'p 213 

R Morel Schirutz, Preparing the Rcsearth Paper New York Richard R Smith, Inc, 
1931 Pp 94 

W K Smart, Handbook of Elective Wrttmg New York Harper and Brothers, 1931 
Pp XX -(- 292 

Style Manual of the Government Pnnltng O^ce Washington Government Printing 
Office, 19^3 

S F Trelease and E S Yule, Preparation of Scientific and Technical Papers 
(Revised edition) BaUimore Williams and Wilkins Co, 1930 

E C Woolley, ColUge Handbook of Composition Boston' D C. Heath and Co, 
1928 Pp XIX i- S96 

5 Arthur Minton, “Style in Education Periodicals,” English Journal, College Edition, 
XXIV (November, 193s). 724-7 

e Carter V Good, How to Do Research tn Education, Chapter III Baltimore Warwick 
and York, 1929 
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exactness found in the terminology of periodical literature is as 
follows' ’’ 

One who reads carefully the articles that appear in the successive 
issues of the School Review cannot fail to be struck by the loose use 
of terms which constantly occurs in the educational writings of the 
present day For example, one author in the March number uses the 
firm grade'! m the title of his article, while another employs the terms 
marh and grade interchangeably Grade is (he term in general use to 
distinguish the successive groups of pupils m their progress through 
ihe school and should be used exclusuely for this purpose The term 
mark is accurately descriptive and has but one use which is clearly 
understood There is a similar, but less ton fusing, use of the terms 
pupil and ■itndcnt in articles in the secondary held The more careful 
writers use pupil when speaking of the high school and student when 
referring to the college There is also the confused use of schedule and 
prugriim of recitations The former is distinctive, the latter is properly 
Used only in the expression program 0} studies which is applied to all 
of the curriculum offerings of a school School men in other countries 
,'ivoid the confusion into which we have fallen by using the terms 
sihidule and timc-tablc Extracurricular is another descriptive word 
which IS now inaccurate When the activities thus designated first ap- 
peared, they were quite outside the formal studies comprising the cur- 
riculum With the broader aims now accepted, the curriculum has 
expanded to include all educative experiences, .imong which the great 
variety of social activities now organized and directed by the modem 
school are recognized as having an important place The term extra- 
classroom should be used as more accurately descriptive in designating 
these 

The claim that teaching is a profession would be strengthened 
by a more exact use of language in our professional journals 

A number of specific factual studies of the range of ter- 
minology employed in education are available. Even in the 
much discussed field of objectives in secondary education an 
analysis of forty manuals and programs of studies reveals 
106 ways of stating the aims of high schools * If secondary- 
school workers themselves do not express with some uni- 
formity the goals toward which they are working, pupils and 
parents may well be hazy concerning such objectives 

7 Franklin W Johnson, “Educ.itionaI Terminology,” School Review, XXXII (June, 
1974), 407-8 

8 Carter V Good, “The Objectives of Secondary Schools in jgaS-sy," Education, 
XLVII (June. 1937), 58S-93 
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A study of the titles of parallel curricula listed in sixty- 
nine city programs of studies and state manuals showed 130 
in use," while a later investigation of the senior high schools of 
sixty-five school systems revealed 184 curriculum titles'" The 
courses of study in the social-science departments of twenty- 
nine high schools contained forty-eight different course titles " 
Without attempting at this point to suggest the range of cur- 
ricula or courses desirable in secondary schools or to select 
the titles appropriate, it seems clear that any increased uni- 
formity of terminology should facilitate pupil transfer from 
one high school to another and college entrance, as well as 
clarify the thinking and writing of w’orkers in this field 

Problems of terminology in higher education are of concern 
to the public-school worker. Most administrators, supervisors, 
and classroom teachers tome from the higher institution to 
begin their work in the field, and many return during summer 
.sessions for further training The high school in turn must 
provide guidance for its graduates who enter the college and 
university in large numbers each year The problem of ar- 
ticulation will prove much less difficult when a common basis 
of understanding has been effected through the employment 
of uniform titles for courses of similar content, use of the 
same terms in evaluation of credit, elimination of duplication 
in course content, etc The partial neglect of these issues is 
well illustrated by the diversity of the terminology in use, 
the lack of standardization, and the frequent neglect of the 
vocabulary problems of the young student. 

Illustrations may be drawn from several fields First, data 
are given relative to the size of the technical vocabulary to 
which the young college student is introduced. An investigation 
including ninety-eight students who were asked to prepare a 
statement of what they considered the characteristics of good 

9 Carter V Good and Raymond E Goorl, “Titles of Curriculum Offered or SuRKcsted 
in Secondary Schools,” School Ktv^ew, XXXV (September, 1927), 503-9 

10 Carter V Good and Edward D Roberts, “Curriculum Titles and Curriculum 
Constants m Senior High Schools,’’ School Review, XXXVI (November, 1928), 679-84 

11 Carter V’ Good, “The Variables of the Senior High School Curriculum and the 
College-Entrance Problem,” School Review, XXXV (November, 1927), 686-91 
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and poor textbooks shows that “too much technical vocabu- 
lary” heads the list of specific sources of difficulty in the text- 
books mentioned Analysis of ten textbooks in educational 
psychology revealed 559 selected technical terms considered 
important by four psychology instructors The catalogues of 
155 teacher-training institutions contained a total of 897 
courses in psychology under 182 different course titles'- 
A college text in zoology commonly used in beginning 
courses was found to contain 4,226 technical terms not in- 
cluded in the ten thousand words of the Thorndike list of most 
commonly used words Since teachers of foreign languages 
consider the acquisition of one thousand new words a fair 
achievement for the first year's work in their field, the tech- 
nical vocabulary in the zoology text appears to be about four 
limes as great as that which students are expected to master 
in ? foreign language Such facts indicate that the problem of 
technical vocabulary is one worthy of consideration in the 
textbooks of fields other than education. 

.\t present several available attempts toward standardization 
of portions of the vocabulary in education and psychology may 
be mentioned high-school ' ' and college terminology, finan- 
cial reports of higher institutions and terms and procedures used 
in school statistical reports,'" measurement and research,''* 

L Presbey, L C Pres^ty, and Otlicrb, Reuan h \duentures tn Untverstiy 
Tiachtng, pp 6 i-t, 127-TT III Public School Publishinp Co, 1927 

1 f Marion I' MacDonald. ( atalog Mudv of Courses in PsvtholoKV in StaU* N’ormal 
and Teachers Colleges," } dut atwnal idffumstrotion and Supervision, XIII 
(\pril, 1927), 272-82 

"i I S L Prcs-,ey L C Fressey, and Olhers. op at, pp 127-53 

1 "' Charles Hughes Johnston, Jtssc II Niwlon and Frank G Pirkpll Junior Semor 
Jltgk ^ichool idnitnistration, pp 6^-88 \c\> \ ork Charies Scribner’s Sons 1922 

10 David A Kobertson, Standard Tirminotogy in Jducalton Educalional Record Sup 
p’tment (January, 1927) Washington 1 ) C American Council on I.duciUion Pp 32 
3 rNation.il Committee on ''Und.ird Reports for Institutions of Higher I.ducation, 
"suggested Forms for ftnanaal Reports of CoUtges and Universities I mory University, 
Georgia The Commitlee, G H New, Secretary 
H A Dawson and U hi Fooler, 4 Preliminary Study of Terms and Procedures Used 
in School Statistual Reports Office of Lducation Circular, No 137, February, 1933 
Washington Office of Education 1935 Pp *6 

Walter S Monroe, Definitions of the Terminology of Educational Measurements 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol XX, No 6 Bureau of Educational Research Circular, 
No 13 Urbana, 111 University of Illinois 1923 Fp 18 

Charles W Odell /4 Glossary of Three Hundred Terms Used tn Educational Measure- 
ment and Research University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol XXV, No 28 Bureau of Educa* 
tional Research Bulletin, No, 40 Urbana, lU University of lllmois, 1928. Pp, 63 
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psychological terms, and ambiguous terms in educational 
psychology Haggerty is responsible for the compilation 
of a list of 2,584 topics in psychology Voegelein ha^- 
prepared a valuable alphabetical classification of activities and 
functions which covers the entire field of education and aim^ 
to assist educators and librarians in the preparation of refei- 
ences to educational literature and in filing materials -- 
Rugg attempted to find what educational terminology a be- 
ginning teacher should know by analyzing five general 
introductory textbooks in education and by sampling eleven 
periodicals The study resulted in 2109 different concepts, in- 
cluding derivatives Gilchrist sought to determine the educa- 
tional terms which secondary-school teachers must know in 
order to understand present-day educational literature, by an- 
alyzing the articles dealing with secondary education in the 
School Review during the years 1913, 1920, 1926, and 1927 -■* 
Although such studies possess obvious limitations in terms of 
completeness, they offer valuable suggestions to writers, stu- 
dents, teachers of education, and workers in the field 

Of course, space is not available to present a glossary of 
educational terms, which seems unnecessary in view of the 
several dictionaries devoted to this purpose 

At this writing certain terminology projects are under way 
or under consideration A committee of the American Council 
on Education has developed plans for a comprehensive dic- 
tionary of educational terms A K Kurtz and H A. Edgerton 
have worked out tentatively a dictionary of some 2,000 sta- 


I'o Horace B EnRlish, A Student's DtcUonary of Psychological Terms Yellow Springs, 
CHiio Antioch Press, 1929 Pp 8? 

H. C Warren, DtcUonary of Psychology Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 1934 

20 S M Corey, “Certain Ambiguous Terms in Educational Psychology/’ Journal 0} 
EducatioHal Psychology, XXII (February. 1931). 131-8 

21 M E Haggerty, Topics tn Psychology Minneapolis, Minn University of Minnesota 
Press, 1929 

22 L. Belle Voegelein, List of Educational Subject Headings Columbus, Ohio Ohio 
Stale University 1928 Pp xiv + 538 

23 E U Rugg, “What Educational Terminology Should a Beginning Teacher Knowi"’ 
Educational Adminuiratton and Supervision, XVI (March. 1930), 187-95 

24 Robert S Gilchrtst, “Leading Terms in Educational Literature,” School Review, 
XXXVIII (October. 1930). 622-6 
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tistical terms H L Nearpass is preparing a dictionary and 
handbook of educational measurements in which more than 
2,000 terms are defined and discussed A committee of the 
\merican Library Association is now formulating definitions 
of library terms There is in progress a classified list of educa- 
tional subject headings, with an alphabetical index, which 
will- include definitions of many terms 

Tables and graphs. The problems of analysis, classification, 
and interpretation of data are treated at length in Ch apt er 
XI. Therefore, tabular and graphic presentation will be dis- 
cussed briefly at this time only in terms of form. 

In the interest of brevity, a series of statements may be 
made with respect to construction of tables 

1 Each senes of items which inyolyes freque ncies should be pre- 
sented in the form of a table with an appropriate title a n d number, 
When a table lacks either title or number both author and reader may 
have difficulty in referring to or locating readily the desired data 

2 The table heading should not be divided into separate clauses 
or sentences, but should express adequately m a continuous title the 
nature of the data included To begin the title with such words as 
‘‘showing,” ‘‘table showing," and “distribution of" (usually) is super- 
fluous 

3 The word TABLE (written in double caps as in this sentence), 
together with the number of the table in Roman numerals, should be '• 
centered above the table, followed on the next line by the title in 
double caps 

4 A double ruling should appear below the title of the table 

5 A single ruling should appear at the end of the table 

6 Vertical rulings should be inserted as needed, and care should be 
taken that the heading above each particular section applies only to 
that section Rulings are not necessary on the right and left margins of 
the table 

7 Uncommon abbreviations should be explained in footnotes be 
low the table general, abbreviations are to be avoided, if possible- 

8 Footnotes IrTconnection with the table should be referred to by 
stars, asterisks, or letters rather than by figures Otherwise, confusion 
with the data of the table might result 

9 If possible, confine the table to a single page Unwieldy tables 
in many instances may be broken up into separate tables in order to 
prevent use of a large sheet which has to be folded Folded tables and 
graphs involve difficulties in binding the report, are easily lost or tom, 
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and wear through where creased When a table must be continued on a 
second page, the box headings should be repeated at the top of each 
column of data, so as to facilitate ready use of the material, the table 
number, but not the table title, should be repeated, thus, TABLE I 
(Continued) It is sometimes necessary to turn unusually wide table', 
sidewise on the page 

10 Titles of tables in the list of tables (in the front of the report ) 
should be written in single caps Lists of tables and figures are useful 
in locating desired data 

11 The title of each table m the list of tables should correspond 
exactly with the title on the page where the table appears 

12 Tables should be placed in the manuscript as near the point of 
first reference as possible and should be centered in the page for the 
balanced appearance which results 

13 Too many groups or columns of data should not he shown in 
one table It is better to select for each table the data needed to estab- 
lish clearly a limited number of points, m some instances only one or 
two, than to invite confusion as the result of too complicated a table 

For illustrations of tabular form the reader may examine 
the various tables of this book, as well as the lists of tables 
found among the preliminary pages of many volumes, which will 
aid in locating the tables, although the reader must remembei 
that the typewriter lacks the flexibility of printing type and 
cannot reproduce exactly tables found in printed volumes 

A committee has provided valuable suggestions for the 
preparation of graphs, diagrams, figures, charts and maps 

1 The general arrangement of a di,igram should proceed from left 
to right 

2 Where possible, represent quantities by linear magnitude, as 
areas or volumes are more likely to be misinterpreted 

3 For a curve, the vertical scale, whenever practicable, should be 
so selected that the zero line will appear in the diagram 

4 If the zero line of the vertical scale will not normally appear in 
the curve diagram, the zero line should be shown by the use of a hori- 
zontal break m the diagram 

5 The zero lines of the scales for a curve should be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the other coordinate lines 

6 For curves having a scale representing percentages, it is usually 
desirable to emphasize in some distinctive way the loo per cent line 
used as a basis of comparison 

2^ Report of the Jotnt Committee on Standards for Graphic Presentation New York: 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, x^iS Pp so. 
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7, When the scale of the diagram refers to dates, and the period 
icpresented is not a complete unit, it is better not to emphasize the 
hrst and last ordinates, since such a diagram does not represent the 
beginning and end of time 

8 When curves are drawn on logarithmic coordinates, the limiting 
lines of the diagram should each be of some power of 10 on the 
logarithmic scale 

g It IS advisable not to show any more coordinate lines than 
necessary to guide the eye in reading the diagram 

10 The curve lines of a diagram should be sharply distinguished 
from the ruling 

11 In curves representing a series of observations, it is advisable 
vihenever possible, to indicate clearly on the diagram all the points rep- 
resenting the separate obscnafions 

12 The horizontal scale for curves should usually read from left 
to right and the vertical scale from bottom to top 

13 Figures for the scale of a diagram should be placed at the left 
and at the bottom or along the respective axes 

14 It is often desirable to include m the diagram the numerical data 
or formulae represented 

15 If numerical data are not included in the diagram, it is desirable 
to give the data in tabular form accompanving the diagram 

16 All lettering and all figures m a diagram should be placed so 
as to be easily read from the base as the bottom, or from the right- 
hand edge of the diagram as the bottom 

1 7 The title of a diagram should be made as clear and complete 
as possible Subtitles or descriptions should be added if necessary to 
insure clearness 

Rugg has provided excellent iliustration.s of these seventeen 
principles of graphic presentation enumerated above, as well 
as a helpful treatment of tabular, graphic, and statistical 
analysis in general.-'" 

Additional suggestions concerning the form of graphs are as 
follows . 

1 Figures should be numbered in Arabic numerals, followed by a 
penod and a dash, with the legend placed beneath the figure (not in 
double caps! 

2 Sufficient explanation of symbols should be given below the 
figure This applies to different cross rulings in a bar diagram, different 
kinds of lines or colors in a line diagram, etc 

Harold Rugg, A Prttner 0} Graphics and }or Teachers, pp 123-33 Boston* 

Houghton Mifflin Co « 1925 
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3 Titles of figures in the list of figures (in the front of the re- 
port) should be written in single caps 

4 The title of each figure m the list of figures should correspond 
exactly with the title on the page w'here the figure appears 

Tor additional information concerning tabular and graphii 
presentation of data, reference may be made to almost an\ 
one of the textbooks of the past few years dealing with statis- 
tical method Preparation of tables and graphs has received de- 
tailed attention in a number of useful books-' In view of the 
availability of such aids and the variety of graphic procedures, 
It does not seem feasible to reproduce illustrations in this liook 
Bibliographical form. A consistent and complete biblio- 
graphical form should be adopted and used conscientiously 
If a given form is prescribed by the graduate school, publish- 
ing house, or journal for which the individual is working, of 
course that plan should be followed Once a given style has 
been adopted, no liberties should be taken with it, even 
though the student thinks he knows of better forms One of 
the best systems of bibliographical and footnote form is that 
used by the University of Chicago Press in issuing its educa- 
tional publications — the School Review, Elementary School 
Journal, and Supplementary Educational Monographs (Uni- 
versity of Chicago). The Journal of Educational Research 
uses essentially the same style. The illustrations given in this 
chapter follow the Chicago system 

The form for books should include information concerning 
author, title (underscored on the typewriter and in italics in 
print), place of publication, publisher, date of publication, 
and number of pages, for example, 

Holzinger, Karl J Statistical Methods for Students in Education 
Boston Gmn and Co, iqaS Pp viii -f 372 

27 Fay Campbell Charts ChicaKO Wheeler PublishiiiK Co, 1928 Pp 96 
K G Kdfsten, Charts and Graphs New York Prentice-Hall, 1923 Pp 724 
Bruce D Mudgett, Statisttcal Tables and Graphs Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 
1930 Pp vni - 1 - 194 

Helen M Walker and Walter Durobt, Stattstical Tables Their Structure and Use 
New York Teachers College, Columbia University, 193S Pp 96. 

J H Williams, Graphic Methods in Education Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 1924 
Pp xviii -h 320 
See also footnote 6 in Chapter XI 
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Monographs, bulletins, and year-books should be listed in 
the same way as books, with the addition of the name of the 
benes and the volume (where used) and number of the series, 
for example, 

Lvman, R L Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Lan- 
guage, and Composition Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No 36 Chicago University of Chicago, iq2q Pp viii -t- 302 
Monkoe, \V S , and En'gelhart M D The Techniques of Educa- 
tional Kesenrek University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol XXV, No 19 
Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, No 3S LTbana, 111 
University of Illinois, 1928 Pp 84 

McHall, Kathryn, and Others Changes and Experiments in Liberal- 
Arts Eduiation Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II Bloomington, III Public 
School Publishing Co, 1932 Pp x + 310 

Periodical references should include author, title (m quota- 
tion marks), exact name of periodical (underscored on the 
typewriter and in italics in print), volume number in Roman 
numerals, month and year, and number of pages inclusive, 
thus, 

Stovtlmyer, J H “The Psychology of the Table of Contents ” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XXIV (October, 1931), 227-30, 

Periodical literature in education includes all published 
materials appearing at regularly stated intervals, ranging from 
weeklies such as School and Society to quarterlies like the 
North Central Association Quarterly As a rule the makeup, 
cover, size, range of topics covered, etc , distinguish educa- 
tional periodicals or journals rather sharply from year-books, 
annual reports, volumes of proceedings, monographs, and occa- 
sional bulletins belonging to a series Some students become 
confused when attempting to distinguish between an educa- 
tional journal or periodical .such as the Educational Research 
Bulletin (Ohio State University) which appears monthly dur- 
ing the school year, and occasional monographs or so-called 
bulletins, which may belong to a series, but usually deal with 
a single major problem and in form approximate the makeup 
for books 
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Unpublished material, such as a graduate thesis or term 
paper, may be listed as follows; 

Grinnell, John Erie “The Rise of fhe North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools ” Unpublished Doctor’s thesis 
Stanford, Calif Stanford University, 1934 Pp 400 

Legal material is listed as follows: 

Atlantic Reporter, 1883-1927 
Leqtslattve Acts of Ohio, 1830-1900 
Reports of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 1920-27 
Session Laws of Wisconsin, 1920-26 

The bibliography should be arranged alphabetically by sur 
names of authors Underscoring in a typewritten manuscript 
IS italicized in print The bibliography ordinarily is placed at 
the end of the report rather than at the ends of the various 
sections or chapters, except in the case of textbooks If it is 
rather long, there is some advantage in grouping the refer- 
ences under appropriate subject or topical headings (but not 
in terms of the form in which printed), maintaining the alpha- 
betical arrangement under each separate heading Annotations 
render the bibliography more valuable to the reader A group 
of references on creating social intelligence, with unusually 
full annotations, has been published as a “descriptive biblio- 
graphy ” 

Certain suggestions or cautions concerning bibliographical 
form may be summarized briefly : 

1 Be consistent in the use of the form adopted 

2 Arrange the bibliography alphabetically by surnames of authors 

3 Avoid abbreviations of journals, organizations, institutions, etc 

4 Academic and professional titles such as Doctor and Professor 
are unnecessary in scientific writing 

5 Use the home office of the publishing house represented 

Two helpful sources present numerous examples of biblio- 


28 ‘‘Creating Social Intelligence A Descriptive Bibliography,” Research Bulhtin e\ 
National Edutatton Association, Xlll (May, 1935), 71-159 
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graphical form, the first including a rather detailed card for 
accumulating references 

The extent to which bibliographies have been used is shown 
in an analysis of 144 periodicals in psychology and related 
fields over the period 1900-1927, 2,134 bibliographies were 
discovered Writers have stressed the importance of a canvass 
of related literature by speaking of the bibliographical survey 
as the “pilot” of research '*^ 

Footnote form. The form of a footnote reference is the same 
ds for a bibliographical reference except that the author’s 
name is written in the normal order, as John S Smith, followed 
by a comma instead of a period When references to the same 
publication occur on the same page, Ibtd , followed by the 
page reference may be used, for example, Ibtd , p 28 When 
d reference has been given in full in a footnote less than four 
or five pages back, the author’s name followed by op cit. and 
page reference may be used, for example, John S Smith, op. 
cit , p 72 Other possible forms are listed in the style manuals, 
cited in this chapter, but the two given here will take care of 
the reader’s needs. When there is a large number of citations 
m a report, it is recommended that the author or investiga- 
tion to which reference is made be followed by numerals in 
parentheses, indicating the proper item in the bibliography, 
instead of giving the reference in a footnote. Thus, Smith’s 
study (21 105) means that bibliographical item No 21 con- 
tains on p 105 the data cited Footnotes should be separated 
by a line from the rest of the page in a typed manuscript, 
and numbered in Arabics consecutively throughout a given 
chapter. 

Interesting illustrations of erioneous citations are given in 


29 Carter Alexander. How to locate Educahonaf Information and Data, pp 53-64. 
New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 

Eleanor M Witmer and Ethel Si PeaKley, A Beginner's Guide to Bibliography With 
Examples Drawn from the Field of Education (Revised edition ) New York Teachers 
Colleife Library, Columbia University, 1935 Pp 32 

80 C M Louttit, “The Use of Bibliographies in Psychology,’" Psyckolozical Revitw, 
XXXVI (July, 1929). 341-7 

81 W A Hamor and L W Bass, “Bibliochresis The Pilot of Research,” Science, 
LXXI (April It, 1930), 375-8 
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an article dealing with scientific publications The many 
obvious mistakes made in footnote and bibliographical refer- 
ences indicate the need for especial care in copying citation^ 
to the sources used 

Whenever material has been quoted directly or indirectly, 
reference by means of the raised Arabic numeral in the body 
of the page should be made to the appropriate footnote, or 
the plan of cross-ieference to the bibliography, described 
above, should be used. The practice of giving such recognition 
for material, ideas, and points of view secured from others is 
only intellectual honesty The individual who violates this prin 
ciple is guilty of plagiarism or intellectual theft. Available 
discussions refer to striking illustrations of flagrant “literary 
piracy ” 

There is at least one instance in which a student was 
awarded a Doctor’s degree from one of the best known uni- 
versities on the basis of a dissertation, the most important 
chapter of which was largely borrowed from a new book in 
the same field, with no word of recognition Apparently the 
candidate was provincially ignorant or intellectually dishonest, 
and his reading committee lax in evaluating the work in terms 
of up-to-date publications on the same subject. Not until 
after the degree was awarded did the officers of this university 
discover the theft through information presented by workers 
from another institution. 

Failure to give full credit in the field of research has been 
referred to as Pythagoreanism. Pythagoras was a Greek scien- 
tist of the sixth century, b c., credited with contributions to 
mathematics, astronomy, and physical science He is said to 

82 G A Shull, “Erroneous Citations and Titles of Scientific Papers,” Science, LXXIII 
(April 3, 1931), 363-4 

33 W D Matthew, “Credit or Responsibility in Scientific Publication,” Science, 
LXXI (June 27, 1930), 662-3 

C W Stiles, “Absent-Mindedness as a Factor in Professional Ethics,” Science, LXXI 
(January 24, 1930), loo-i 

H B Van Hoesen, “Literary Piracy,” School and Society,. XXXII (November is. 
1930), 672-3 

JEW WalJm, “Literary Piracy,” School and Society, XXXll (October x8, 1930), 
527-9 

84 T A. Boyd, Research, pp 277-82 New York. D Appleton-C^ntury Co., 1935. 
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have founded a secret society, the members of which were 
pledged to reveal all their ideas and di-^covenes to him alone. 
Unfortunately some workers to-day take credit for discoveries 
which they did not make, just as in the case of F>thagoras. 
Nothing could be more detrimental to the morale of an insti- 
tution, school system, reseaich department, or laboratory than 
to have some ranking officer take full credit for the work 
done by his subordinates This means that ordinarily research 
should be reported or published under the name of the person 
who conducted the investigation 

Short quotations of a line or two may be placed in quotation 
marks within the paragraph, while longer quotations should 
be single spaced, without quotation marks, in a separate para- 
graph If copyrighted material is to be quoted in a published 
report, permission to do so should be secured from the pub- 
lisher or author (as a rule, the former) , usually such permi.s- 
sion IS graciously given. It is not necessary to secure permission 
to ((uote material in an unpublished manuscript The various 
chapters of this book provide numerous examples of footnote 
usage 

Examples of footnote form in the case of legal materials are 
as follows : 

’ Barry v McCollom, 81 Conn 293. 129 .\m St Rep 215, 70 Atl 

103s 

-Laws of Nebraska, 1010, Chap 44, sec S43 
Burn’s Annotated Statutes of Indtana, 1025, Vol II, sec 6448 
‘^School Laws of Pennsylvanta, 1925. sec 1432 
^ Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 1922, sec 6509 
Revised Statutes of Kansas, amotaieii 1923 act 48, sec 28 
^ Smith V Johnson, 105 Neb 61, 178 N W 833 12 ALR 231 

Preliminary pages and miscellaneous items. Title page, 
preface, table of contents, list of figures, list of tables, and 
index hardly require comment as mechanical aids valuable 
to the reader for orientation purposes and for the ready loca- 
tion of material in the manuscript or printed report. Ordinarily 
the typewritten report does not have an index, and in such 
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cases it may be desirable to make the table of contents more 
elaborate than for an indexed printed report. The type of 
material included in the various preliminary pages of the 
report and the appropriate form are illustrated in the corre- 
sponding pages of this book 

White bond paper of approximately sixteen-pound weight 
is preferable, and a black ribbon and b lack ca r bons should be 
used in the preparation of the typewritten manuscript Mar- 
gins should be reasonably wide, approximately i to i'4 inches 
on all four edges of the page. The same margins should be lett 
on pages containing charts, graphs, statistical tables, maps, 
etc. The typewritten manuscript should be written on one 
side only and double spaced, except in the case of quotations 
which are single spaced In the preparation of the first draft, 
it IS desirable and economical to place tables of some length 
on separate pages, as well as to begin major subdivisions on 
a new page In this way insertions are possible, and a con- 
siderable amount of retyping is avoided. Scissors and paste 
frequently are valuable aids in assembling the first draft and 
in making revisions Valuable lime should not be wasted in 
unnecessary copying or typing, when cutting and pasting will 
aid in preparing a readable draft 

Unnecessary division of a word at the end of a line should 
be avoided. If it is necessary to divide a word, the conventional 
rules should be followed, according to the natural divisions in 
correct pronunciation. “Simplified ’ spelling is undesirable in 
academic and scientific writing 

Numbers below one hundred and round numbers such as 
five hundred, ten thousand, and one million should be spelled 
out, as well as any number at the beginning of a sentence Spell 
out “per cent” rather than use the symbol % Decimals used 
in expressing money and per cent, and enumerations going as 
high as five or six separate items should be expressed in 
figures. 

Scientific writing should be done impersonally. The editorial 
“we” is especially objectionable 
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Publication of the manuscript. Valuable studies, reports, 
and theses may be published either in full or in summary 
form in order that the generalizations formulated may be ap- 
plied in the improvement of educational procedure Of course 
the writer must consider carefully the characteristics of his 
prospective audience and the medium of publication contem- 
plated If submitted to the wrong publisher or editorial staff, 
the best of manuscripts will be returned The annual year-book 
of the Educational Press Association of America contains a 
list of the available educational periodicals The information 
in Chapter III of the present book should aid in selecting a 
prospective avenue of publication The appendix contains lists 
of journals in subject-matter fields 

Ti'sually publication of an article in an educational journal 
is considered a professional service and an academic recog- 
nition, without tangible return other than reprints or copies 
of the periodical, furnished without cost in most cases If 
the suggestions made in this chapter are followed, much edi- 
torial labor and revision by both author and editor will be 
avoided The uninitiated field worker and student hardly sus- 
pect the way in which editors make readable reports out of 
almost hopeless first drafts of manuscripts in which was hid- 
den a gleam of truth This same statement may be made with 
respect to the work done by many university professors in 
editing graduate theses. It should be emphasized that this type 
of revision belongs properly on the shoulders of the individual 
who prepares the initial draft of the report Such training 
should have been secured before the graduate-school period. 

Most journals furnish the author galley proof of his mate- 
rial, while in the case of books he receives both galley and 
page proof It should be emphasized that changes in proof are 
expensive, especially in page proof. The writer is, therefore, 
obliged to have his copy in as nearly perfect form as possible 
before sending it to press 

Eells reports an analysis of the editorial policies of forty- 
nine leading journals which should be valuable to those sub- 
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mitting manuscripts for publication He asked questions as 
follows . 

1 Do you accept unsolicited contributions for publication from 
ffraduate students in education^ 

2 Is there any restriction to the field you attempt to cover othei 
than that inclRatcd by the title of your journaP eg, elementary, sec- 
ondarv, collesiate, research, special topics, etc ^ 

3 What IS the desirable or maximum length of articles that you 
ordinarily consider f.icorably for publication^ 

4 Do you prefer charts^ 

5 Do you prefer tables’-' 

6 Do >ou pay lor contributions accepted^^ 

7 If so, at what rate’-' 

8 Do you furnish the author without cost, extra copies of an 
issue containing his article’-' 

Q Are reprints furnished, wnthout cost, to the author? If so, how 
m.iny ’- 

10 If reprints are not turnished without cost what is the approxi- 
mate charge per page for four pages, one hundred copies? Three hun- 
dred copies? 

11 Do you send the author proof of articles accepted, before pub- 
lication? 

12 If you have any printed instructions or suggestions for con- 
tributors, please send a copy 

13 Please state some criteria which you employ to determine 
whether a research article is worthy of publication m your journal 

The answers given are too detailed and varied to summarize 
here. The reader may refer to Eells’ analysis for the policy of 
any one of the forty-nine journals. 

For the benefit of the writer, whether a beginner or one of 
experience, proofreader’s marks in common use are reproduced 
on the next page 

Concluding statement. The foregoing discussion of the 
preparation of the research report has been directed mainly 
to the field investigator and graduate student, in many in- 
stances one and the same person. It is hoped that such super- 
visors of educational investigation as directors of research 

85 Walter C Kells, “Publication of Educational Research,” Journal of Educahoiml 
Research, XXXIII (January 1931). 31-42 

ae by the University of Chicago Press 
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PROOFREADER’S MARKS 


& 

Delete and close up 

«mj 

En dash 


Reverse 


Insert semicolon 


Close up 


Insert colon and en quad 

Insert space 

0 

Insert period and en quad 


Paragraph 

?l 

© 

Insert interrogation point 

□ 

Indent one ein 

Query to author 

c 

Move to left 

✓N 

Use ligature 

3 

Move to right 

e 

Spell out 


Lower 


Transpose 

n 

Elevate 


Wrong font 

A 

Insert marginal addition 

H 

Set in bold type 

VA 

Even space 

APvn 

Set m^pm.g^type 

X 

Broken Jetter 


Set m italic type 


Push down space 


Set in CAPITALS 


Straighten line 

SC, 

Siet in SMALL CAPITALS 

W 

Align type 

Ic, 

Set in lower case 

A 

Insert comma 


Ix)wer-casc letter 


Insert apostrophe 

-tifat 

Let it stand 


Insert quotes 

■VU5<H 

Run in same paragraph 

s) Hj'phcn 


Insert lead between lines 

.S/yy\. 

Ein dash 

•ivojr 

Hair space belncen letters 


bureaus, progressive school supervisors, and graduate profes- 
sors are thoroughly acquainted with these elementary prin- 
ciples of good writing. However, it must be confessed that this 
hope is far from realized, as witnessed by the number of poorly 
prepared manuscripts received by all who serve in any editorial 
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capacity. Due appreciation of the work of those who edit 
educational reports, whether books, magazine articles, theses, 
surveys, classroom experiments, courses of study, or other field 
projects should be expressed “• 

A silent aid if not a “pliost writer” stands behind the finished work 
ot many a successful author He (or she") is the editor who labors for 
long hours over the manuscript, the galleys, and the page proof In the 
finished production his name rarely appears, yet to him must go the 
credit for many a succinct phrase for many an appropriate word, for a 
hirge part of the mechanical correctness, appropriateness, and bcautc 
and for the general form and style of the completed work With him 
work the other less well-known technicians who have to do with the 
making of books and magazines To the editor and his helpers the au- 
thor owes but seldom gives their due of praise and thanks 

The making of a book or magazine is no simple task Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of perfection In the securing of fine precision in dic- 
tion, beauty of st>le, and mechanical beauty no person has quite so 
much influence as the careful editor He catches the careless author at 
c\ery turn He has a fine ear attuned to dissonant words and phrases, a 
fine eve tor the detection of mi.splaced marks of punctuation a posi 
live genius for the insertion of the elusive comma, the sturdy semi 
colon, and the stalwart colon To him the loose sentence is a simple 
thing, the split infinitive a matter ot slight difficulty, and the misplaced 
phrase a problem of simple transposition The printer’s legend “one 
line short” is a trivial question of mere language ingenuity With con 
summate care he puts in a shim here, tightens a bolt there, and adds 
the ever-needed lockwasher to keep the whole thing snug and workman- 
like Yet in all of this skilled and exacting work, the editor carries on 
in a modest manner, he is courteous and kindly He constantly says to 
the struggling author, “Would you prefer this, or shall we let the 
original stand?” Truly in the making of books and magazines he has a 
grand and noble part 

In the making of educational books, the editor has a very large 
share Such work is exacting and technical Facts are facts, principles 
are principles, and must be accurately stated And it may be said, 
without casting reflections upon any one, that writing is an art which 
many educational workers do not possess The fine appearance, the 
mechanical correctness, and the smooth and effective style of many 
of our educational books and magazines, therefore, owe a great deal 
to the ever present, but generally silent, editor Praise to him, and to 
her — for in an astonishingly large number of cases it is “her ” Women 
seem to have a special aptitude for the making of magazines and books 

37 “Praise to the Editor,” Umveriity of Pittsburgh School of Education Journal, III 
(January-February, 1928), 58*9. 
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Problems and Exercises 

I Examine one of the bibliographies prepared in connection with 
earlier problem assignments and note whether all of the various pos- 
sible types and forms of references are represented, and follow some 
complete and uniform bibliographical style Make any needed correc- 
tions 

2 Select some completed study, and analyze it in terms of desirable 
standards for reporting research, as developed m this chapter If 
desired, use the check-list of 19 major items found near the beginning 
of this chapter 
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CHAPTER XIV 


STANDARDS FOR EVALUATION OF WRITING, RESEARCH, 
AND PROCEDURE IN EDUCATION 

The public-school worker and student of education should 
have standards for use' (i) in the evaluation of the large 
volume of literature and research which appears annually, 

(2) for guidance in the preparation of their own reports, and 

(3) for analysis of practice and new movements in education 
All of the chapters of this book are of some assistance in 
providing criteria for evaluation of the various phases of edu- 
cational thinking, research, and practice Theiefore, the reader 
IS referred to the appropriate chapter and bibliography de- 
voted to his given problem For exampile. ('hapter II on the 
selection of a problem for investigation discusses the extent 
to which various fields and problems have been investigated, 
accomplishments of research in given areas, analyses of trends, 
critiques of investigational effort, educational prophecies, re- 
search under way, needed studies, and criteria for selecting a 
problem Chapter Til, on the survey of related literature, in- 
cludes detailed information concerning the availability of 
guides to the various types of educational writing, evaluations 
of published materials, and analytical summaries of research 
in a variety of fields. The nineteen points outlined and dis- 
cussed in Chapter XIII, as significant in the preparation of the 
written report, are of almost equal importance as criteria or 
standards for use in determining the effectiveness of educa- 
tional literature Criteria for evaluating the various investiga- 
tional methods are found in other appropriate chapters of this 
book. 

In the present chapter no attempt is made to deal directly 
with the rather elusive question of whether education is sci- 
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enc^, philosophy, or art, or some appropriate combination 
of each of these Other chapters (I, IV, XI, and XII) con- 
cerned with the characteristics of scientific method, use ot 
hypotheses, interpretation of data, and formulation of con- 
clusions and generalizations pi ovule assistance in discerning 
the relationship between philosophy, theory, logic, art, and 
science as does the bibliography of the present chapter Also 
detailed information concerning the evaluation of given educa 
tional piocedures, plans, practices, or theories must be secuied 
from this chapter bibliography , as well as from the reference- 
in the chapters (II and III) on the selection of a problem ami 
the survey of related literature Therefore, the subsequent dis- 
cussion covers the standards or criteria which may be applied 
in evaluating written reports of educational research or even 
non-investigational published materials, including profe.ssional 
books and monographs, periodical literature, theses, school 
textbooks, and courses of study 


EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE AND 
CURRENT research 

Evaluation ana the consumer of research. An extended 
but excellent statement of the need for evaluation of research 
before attempting to apply its results to educational prac- 
tice follows ’ 

For three decades, at an ever increasing tempo, the results of educa- 
tional research have been accumulating The sheer bulk of research 
literature is now m ig35 little short of astounding The curriculum 
w'orker naturally turns to this vast storehouse of material for guidance 
in the solution of his problems, — naturally, because he has been led to 
expect help from this quarter Has not a considerable part of his train- 
ing been specifically devoted to building in him confidence in research 
and in wh.it research will do for education^ 

The curriculum worker comes, then, trustingly to educational re- 
search, and what happens^ (a) He may be disappointed to discover not 
a single investigation on the point of his interest (b) Or, he may find 

1 W A Brownell, “The Field Worker as n Cnnsumer and Producer of Ke$earcb|” 
Journal oj Educattonal Research, XXIX (October, 1915), 144-8 
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one, or perhaps two studies, which he accepts happily and the con- 
clusions of which he uncritically incorporates into his revised cur- 
riculum (c) Still again, he may, if he reads widely enough, discover a 
number of studies which report inconsistent and even antagonistic find- 
ings What now’-* Whose research is he to follow'- Would that he had 
not been so ambitious' It would have been so much more satisfjing 
to h.ave stopped with the first studv he found - 

In any event the curriculum worker has not solved his problem by 
locating relevant research His obligation is not the one which is 
usually stressed, namely, that of translating research into school prac- 
tice He has a more fundamental obligation that of first determining 
what re.search, or which research, if any to accept Laudable as it is 
m motive his eagerness to advance the cause of science in education 
hv honoring its products is apt to be harmful in its consequences He 
may be guilty of fostering error, of perpetuating mistakes All rcsc'arch 
IS not equally good It is not even all good Some of it is misleading, 
and some of it is had The printed word especiallv when supported 
or better, accompanied, by tables, statistical constants and graphs still 
carries undeserved prestige Uncritical acceptance of pseudo-research 
creates a demand for. and a supply of more unscientific effort of the 
same kind 

The nature of pseudo-scientific research m education has been too 
frequently delineated to justify more than a passing word here So far 
as the field worker is concerned, perhaps the most important caution 
relates to the interpretation of experimental results Attention has been 
repeatedly called to the fact that the majority of educational studies 
are fragmentary, they deal with isolated problems Even when such 
studies are technically accurate and when the findings are derived from 
data by approved statistical procedures, there remains the vital ques- 
tion, W hat doei the study mean^ The significance pointed out by the 
investigator himself is not always to be implicitly trusted On the con- 
trary, the investig.ator may be too close to his .study to see it in propel 
perspective After all, back of most serious research inquiries lies a 
question and a doubt, and associated with that doubt is some hy- 
pothesis It IS by no means uncommon for that hypothesis to pass over 
into bias which, even when wholly unconscious, may wreck the scien- 
tific worth of the study 

Yes, the field worker must be a cautious consumer of research He 
will be the first to welcome valid research findings, but he will satisfy 
himself that the findings are valid He will read all the research litera- 
ture on his problem He will recognize that each inquiry represents one 
attack upon the question and that many other attacks may be possible 

2 One suspects sometimes that textbook uriters in education have hit upon this happy 
expedient This or that educational procedure is recommended on the basis of a single 
citation, others, perhaps better, being oinillcd— or unknown. 
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He will critically scrutinize the data reported, not hesitating to leave 
the data themselves to weigh their theoretical and practical implica- 
tions He will temper his enthusiasm for research and his faith in Us 
ultimate contributions with a sympathetic appreciation of its limita- 
tions 

Because of the scattered sources in which the consumer of 
research must look for materials, a rather novel proposal has 
been made for improvement of publications in education and 
psyschology ' 

1 Classify research in these fields as to scientifii. relationships and 
Utility 

2 Assign to magazines of national circulation as much material m 
a given field as they would normally select from the whole field, com- 
bining those left over, or starting new ones if needed Restrict each 
magazine to Us own type of material 

3 Require all research material to be submitted to a board of read- 
ers who.se duty it would be to classify, edit, abstract, and distribute 
such material 

4 Sign agreements with graduate schools to submit abstracts of 
theses written in article form, or to file copies of theses with a central 
organization to which the board of readers would have access 

5 Provide translators adequately trained in psychology to make 
available important foreign research without delay 

6 Offer to specialized and general magazines abstracts of article.s 
related to their fields or articles overlapping 

7 Draw up a set of standards to increase the value of articles 
by adequate presentation 

8 Collect articles which belong in the field of education or psy- 
chology, but which have wandered for publication into other fields, 
and abstract them completely 

9 Eventually summarize valid research material of the past in 
all fields 

At this writing a subcommittee of the American Council on 
Education is considering a proposal for a comprehensive evalu- 
ation, synthesis, and interpretation of the contributions of 
educational research, to be published in one volume. 

3 An excellent example of the need for just such a careful consideration of research, 
a consideration which carries the inquirer beyond the data of the studies reported, js 
found in Buckmpham’s recent critique of the experimental studies on the value of 
instruction in primary arithmetic See B K Buckingham, ‘‘When to Begin tb** 
Teaching of Arithmetic,” Childhood Education, XI (May, 1935), 339*43 

4 V C Smith, “A Consumer’s Code for Research,” School and Society, XXXIX 
(March 24, i 934 >. 37 i -2 
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Professional books, monographs, and bulletins. Each year 
in School and Society there is published a relatively complete 
list of American educational books, monographs, and bulletins 
issued duiing the preceding year The number for 1935 is 823 
and for 1934, 765, as compared with 813 titles reported in 1933. 
The list is subdivided into twenty-eight fields '' Since field 
workers, college professors, students of education, and li- 
brarians have neither the time nor opportunity to examine 
such a large number of titles for purposes of evaluation with 
a view to professional reading, classroom use, or purchase, 
assistance has been provided in the form of a group of sixty 
selected books of the year," which are starred in the complete 
School and Society list This work is done by the Enoch Pratt 
f ree Library of Haltimore for the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Journal oj the National Education Association 
Selection of the sixty books of the year is based on an examina- 
tion of the publications themselves, analysis of several 
hundred book reviews, and the scoring and comments of 
educational specialists in the various fields represented It is 
recognized that such an attempt to select so small a percentage 
of the total titles available means the omission of many worth 
while volumes, particularly in a subdivision of education where 
unusual productivity has taken place Tt is not improbable 
that in some instances the specialists in the field pass judg- 
ment on the merits of new books without having examined 
them carefully, possibly not at all In spite of such limitations, 
this well-balanced group of sixty books of the year proves 
annually of increasing value in the guidance of teachers, stu- 
dents, and librarians 

Other book lists, such as those published by the Research 
Division of the N E A , the American Library Association,’ 

'» “hciucationaJ IBooks of Stkaal and Soc*tty. XLIII (March 28, 1936), 409-26 

“Educational Book^ of 1934 ” School and Satiety, XII (March 30. 19^5), 432-48 

“Sixty Educational Books of 1935,” Journal 0/ the National Education Association, 
XXV' (April, 1936). 121-4 

“Sjxty Educational Books of J9>4, ’ Journal of the National Education Association, 
XXIV (April, 193s), 127-JO 

7 American Library Association, Books and Pamphlets on Library Work Chicago 
American Library Association Annually 
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and in authoritative professional books, are very helpful in 
determining the merits of educational publications. Of course 
It IS not to be assumed that all of the books appearing in such 
lists are of uniformly high quality The Education Index 
(under the general heading of “book lists” with appropriate 
subheadings), the Readers’ Guide (for general lists, under the 
heading of “books and reading” with subheadings), the United 
States Catalogue (under the heading of “books and reading”), 
the International Index (under the heading of “books and read- 
ing”), and a number of indexes covering special fields are 
helpful in locating useful book lists Alexander has prepareo 
a partial roster of the book lists cited by the Education Index 
up to December, 1934, as a part of a valuable discussion of the 
location and use of book lists in education “ 

Book reviews. For assistance in keeping in touch with cur 
rent literature and in its evaluation, educational workers, to a 
large extent, must rely on reviews published in periodicals ” 
The professional journals in the field of education may be 
classified roughly into three groups with respect to the type 
of book review published \ limited number of these journals 
provide analytical, critical estimates of new books, prepared 
by specialists in the fields represented. Certain other periodi- 
cals conduct rather uncritical, informal, occasionally “gush- 
ing,” and almost always complimentary “book chats" 
concerning current literature in the field A third group of 
journals publishes little more than brief book notices which 
in many instances have been culled from the preface of the 
new book or from the Dublisher’s advertisement. Undoubtedly 
the critical point of view, thoroughness, and professional tone 
embodied in the book reviews of the first class of journals men- 
tioned above appeal to the serious educational worker. Among 
the more general educational journals which give especial at- 
tention to their book-reviews departments are: Educational 

8 Carter Alexander, How to Locate Educational Injormaiton and Data, pp X 7 i’ 3 f 
183-6 New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers ColleRc, Columbia University, 1935. 

9 Subsequent paragraphs on book reviews are adapted from Carter V. Good, **Thtf 
rlrt of Book Reviewing.” School ond Society, XXIV (July 31, 1926), 142-3 
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Administration and Supervision, Elementary School Journal, 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Journal of Educational 
Research, Journal of Higher Education, Junior College Jour- 
nal, and School Review 

The Book Review Digest provides indexes of important 
books and abstracts of reviews published in leading English 
and American periodicals, although this digest is by no means 
complete for the field of education. It appears monthly, cumu- 
lating semi-annually, annually, and at intervals of several 
ceais The Education Index, under the heading of “book re- 
Niews,” is helpful in locating such evaluations Reviews of 
encyclopedias and sets of books are available in the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, which appears quarterly with an annual 
index The most likely place in which to locate reviews of 
elementary- and secondary-school textbooks is the journal de- 
voted to the level or school subject in question, six months to a 
year after publication of the book in question .An extended 
list of periodicals featuring book reviews of interest to educa- 
tional workers has been classified according to fields or school 
subjects ' ' The same source contains a rather extended discus- 
sion of the characteristics of book reviews and the methods 
of locating such evaluations.'- Editorial and news columns of 
educational journals sometimes comment on new books and 
periodical articles 

A carefully written book review should include three fairly 
distinct parts .An introductory statement or paragraph may 
give the setting of the “stage” upon which the new book 
appears or a brief comment on the need for the new publica- 
tion, h'requently it is the skill with which this introductory 
paragraph is written that attracts the initial attention of the 
reader and lends tone to the remainder of the review. 

In the second place, it is the duty of the reviewer to give a 
brief summary of the contents of the book under considera 


10 Subscrtptton Books BuUettn Chicai^o. American Library Association 
12 Carter Alexander, op cit , pp 177-80 
12 /bid pp 
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tion, together with such critical comment as he deems neces- 
sary. Too frequently reviewers lack the skill necessary to 
condense a large amount of material into a small space and 
either extend the summary to unusual length or neglect to 
give a statement of the contents of the volume In the latlei 
instance the reader secures from the review little more than 
the personal impressions and generalizations of the reviewer 
However, it must be recognized that in some cases the general 
evaluation of a recognized authority is worth a great deal, 
even though he has neglected to present concrete evidence 
from the volume in question as a basis for his expressed 
opinion Undoubtedly this type of review would take on added 
meaning if adequately documented with factual evidence 
taken from the book under review. 

In the third place, a review should present a critical evalua- 
tion and summary statement of the place the book seems des- 
tined to fill in Its given field This third part may not be defi- 
nitely separated in every instance from the second phase, 
although such a brief statement at the close of the review 
serves to summarize concisely the conclusion reached 

Discriminating readers of reviews will find that even well- 
written analyses of books vary considerably in style. In some 
instances the reviewer prepares an essay presenting his own 
point of view concerning the field of the book under considera- 
tion. When written by a master, this discussion may be even 
more stimulating than the book itself, although little insight 
into the content of the new volume is provided. Another type 
of review is little more than a summary of major conclusions 
reached, together with a list of major problems treated or of 
chapter headings. The strictly summary review does give a 
table-of-contents overview, but lacks .critical analysis and 
evaluation and injection of the personality of the reviewer 
A third type of review emphasizes critical and analytical treat- 
ment which is the approach of most interest to the careful 
student of education However, there are possibilities for com- 
bination of all three types of treatment into a well-balanced 
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review. In fact, few reviews follow exclusively a single type 
of approach. 

It should be stated that the critical review is not advocated 
universally by students of educational literature. Two con- 
trasting points of view are presented in the quotations which 
follow Averill and Mueller analyzed book reviews which ap- 
peared during 1926 in seven educational journals in terms of 
the length of the review, practice with regard to signing re- 
views, and the reviewer’s attitude (favorable, unfavorable, 
doubtful, or impersonal). Their recommendation relative to 
printed evaluations of books in education follows . 

It would seem to the present writers that the only proper function 
of reviewers should be to present the aims and general scope of the 
books which they review in a wholly impersonal and unbiased way It 
should reasonably be left to the intelligence of the reader to form his 
own judgment concerning a book’s merits or demerits, and the likeli- 
hood of Its being a desirable volume for him to add to his list As it is, 
100 often a reviewer is inclined either, on the one hand, to cater to the 
good will of publishing houses or, on the other, to express freely the 
favor or disfavor with which he personally — and often narrowly — re- 
acts to a new volume according as it is or is not in line with his own 
individual philosophy or viewpoint 

Monroe and Hull analyzed 548 reviews of one hundred edu- 
cational books published between 1922 and 1925. Their con- 
rlusions substantiate the point of view of the present chapter, 
urging a more critical and analytical type of book review.'^ 

Book reviews in general may be criticized upon at least two grounds 
they are inadequate and they are non-cnticdl Their inadequacy lies in 
their failure to give sufficient information about the book Too many 
reviews consist of only a few general statements describing the nature 
of the content and make no reference to many specific details that 
should be mentioned In addition to a general description of the con- 
tent, reviews commonly mention such items as purpose of the book, 
intended audience, and the number of pages Except for the latter item, 
mechanical features, such as binding, size of type, quality of paper, and 


13 Lawrence A Averill and Alfred D Mueller, “Analysis of Book Reviews,’’ StAooi 
end Sonety, XXVI (December si, 1927), 848-9 
34 W S Monroe and Mabe! R Hull, “A Critical Review of Book Revicwks,” School and 
Society, XXIX (April 20, 1929). S21-6 
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illustrative material, are rarely mentioned Very few reviews compare 
the book reviewed, or its author, with others Only a small per cent 
quote a table of contents, and no more than half include any other 
quoted material Special features, such as bibliographical material 
problems or questions for study, summaries, etc , are seldom men 
tioned 

A more serious fault with the present-day book review is the laik 
of critical evaluation The vast majority of reviewers point out the 
good qualities of books, or, very frequently, make general statements 
in praise of them, to the utter neglect of any deficiencies The usual 
method of evaluation appears to consist merely of slating that thi 
book makes a contribution to its field It appears justifiable to say that 
reviews are fading to render a needed service to their readers Teachers 
could select their textbooks more intelligently if reviewers would dis- 
tinguish between valuable books and those of doubtful merit And per- 
haps some amateur writers would be discouraged from rushing into 
print, if reviewers had the courage, or look the pains, to criticize in a 
meaningful rather than a stereotyped manner 

It should be recognized that editors have difficulties in se- 
curing the kind of evaluation suggested by Monroe and Hull 
Cattell discusses such problems m terms of cost of space de- 
voted to review departments, objective and impartial selection 
of a limited number of books meriting review (some books 
may be of interest to only three persons — author, publisher, 
and reviewer), difficulty in securing critical signed reviews, 
promptness on the part of reviewers, and editing of reviews 
submitted.’"' 

At its annual meeting in February, 1930, the Educational 
Press Association of America approved a report of its commit- 
tee on policies with respect to book notices and reviews. The 
nine recommendations are as follows . 

1 The reviewing policy of an educational magazine should be con- 
sistent with the purposes and policies of the magazine as a whole 

2 Only books and other publications pertaining to the field the 
magazine seeks to cover should be accepted for notice or review 

3 Reviewing should be recognized as requiring both appropriate 
professional equipment and special skill in exposition and criticism 

16 J McKeen Cattell, “Book Reviews in Science.” Science, LXIX (February ai, 

1929) , 220-2 

16 “Policies as to Reviews in Educational Journals,” Educational Method, IX (April, 

1930) , 437-8. 
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The practice of inviting reviews from educators in general is, therefore, 
not to be commended 

4 Only books deserving positive praise or dispraise should be re- 
viewed Others should be merely noticed 

5 The practice of making laudatory comments on all books received 
IS especially to be condemned 

6 Reviews should be regarded as essentially editorial in character 
and should support the educational position and point of view of the 
magazine in which they appear 

7 Reviews and notices of books should be regarded as equal in im- 
jioitance with other departments of the magazine In accordance with 
this principle, they should be printed m the regular body type of the 
journal, not reduced 

8 It IS the duty of each educational journal to inform publishers 
,is to what books and other publications will be reviewed or noticed 

0 It IS proposed that the Educational Press Association take steps 
to prepare a standard scale of excellence m reviews to serve as a 
guide to editors and reviewers 

Books by Card and Jones assist in the preparation of re- 
views or evaluations of books.” Card’s discussion of the 
reviewer’s aims and methods, editors’ opinions on reviews, and 
types of reviews is applicable to the field of education, al- 
though his major concern is the literary review. 

Periodical literature. No systematic attempt in published 
form has been made to evaluate articles which appear in pro- 
fe.ssional journals, although a number of digests, indexes, and 
abstracts (listed in Chapter III) serve as guides to the periodi- 
cal literature. However, in most instances the aim of such 
library aids has been completeness rather than evaluation or 
critical analysis, for example, Psychological Abstracts and So- 
cial Science Abstracts (discontinued in 1932). The Teachers 
Journal and Abstract (discontinued in 1932), Educational Ab- 
stracts, the Education Digest, and the Loyola Digest, as well 
as the bibliographical departments of a number of current 
periodicals, do and have attempted to exercise discrimination 
in selecting the articles to be reviewed, although the resulting 

17 Wayne Gard, Book Revieu'tng New York Alfred A Knopf, 1927 Pp xii 4 * *^0 

Llewellyn Jones, How to Crttutze Books New York W W Nwlon and Co , 1928 
I’p 190 

Also see W F Spahr and R J Swenson, Methods and Status of Sctenttfic Research. 
Chapter ITI New York Harper and Bros , 29.^0 
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abstracts are of the summary type with no attempt at critical 
analysis or evaluation. Among the more serious attempts on 
the part of journals to provide a selected annotated bibliog- 
raphy of current research articles is the Department 01 
Research Abstracts and Bibliographies of the Journal ol 
Educational Research In its summaries of investigational 
literature, the Review of Educational Research analyzes arti- 
cles as well as books, monographs, and bulletins, although it is 
in no sense a month-by-month review of research of the 
preceding month or two In fact, the editors of each issue 
select the investigations involved from approximately the 
preceding three-year period. Many of the “Selected Refer- 
ences” in the School Review and Elementary School Journal 
are from periodicals. 

As in the case of book reviews, objection has been made to 
the non-critical character of many of the articles in educational 
periodicals. One writer especially emphasizes the non-critical 
type of writing on higher education found in current profes- 
sional journals, and suggests that the reader's inclination is to 
turn from such subjective and descriptive material to the 
factual literature of education: 

The temptation is strong tu turn to the increasing volume of edu- 
cational literature purporting to be the result of rigidly scientific in- 
vestigation, presented with mathematical accuracy and embellished 
with a redundancy of statistical refinements But the curious absence 
of thought m much of this stuff has been often the subject of com- 
ment 

The fact that most of the current criticism of higher education ap- 
pears m the "lay magazines” is not the result of accident Whether 
from timidity or from preoccupation with pseudo-science, the bulk ol 
the educational periodicals are inhospitable to critical contributions 
Let us have more critics, lest we forget how to treat them honestly anc' 
capitalize their services To be sure, the man who applies the acid 
sometimes burns his own fingers, but the corrosive agent is necessary 
for the reduction of dross No professional literature can progress with- 
out liberal and continuous infusions of cauterizing criticism 

Although there is much truth in the foregoing statement, the 

16 Rococo Facade, ''Acid in the Literature of Education/' School and Society, XXXIV 
(September 19, 1931), 40i'3. 
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material assembled in this chapter is evidence of numerous 
careful attempts to provide critical evaluations of educational 
literature and procedure The type of reflective thinking and 
analysis suggested in the preceding quotation must not be taken 
as a substitute for factual investigation and experimentation, 
Init as complementary and supplementary to (really a com- 
ponent part of) scientific studies of educational problems, 
Students of objective methods will agree that at intervals criti- 
cal analyses and evaluations, even though subjective in part, 
are needed to synthesize the progress made in given fields and 
to project probable future lines of development and study 
Numerous illustrations of this type of thinking dealing with 
■luthontative statements of accomplishment, analyses of educa- 
tional trends, critiques of research, and educational prophecies 
are given in Chapter II 

A check-list of questions, used by the editorial board of the 
fournal of Educational Research to encourage better writing, 
lb suggestive as an instrument of evaluation, whether applied 
to one’s own work or to the writing of others. 

1 Have you gu’cn a clear and tonciic statement of the problem 
that you have chosen to discuss^ 

2 Have you explained, in a few words, the importance of the 
problem^ 

3 Is the method of research employed in your investigation ap- 
propriate to the problem studied? 

4 Is the sample used in your investigation adequate? (Most ex- 
perimental research involves in one form or another the matter of 
sampling Conclusions, to be of general value, should be based upon 
adequate samples ) 

5 Have you given an adequate description of the subjects used 
m your investigation? (If the results of your investigation arc to be of 
value to others, your report should contain a concise, objective descrip- 
tion of the subjects used ) 

6 Have you supplied an adequate description of the materials 
processes, or procedures under investigation? (It is not ordinarily suf- 
ficient merely to indicate the.se by name, as. the project method versus 
the traditional recitation, supervised study versus unsupervised study, 
etc The thing under investigation will need careful and objective defi- 
nition ) 

7 Have you given a careful statement of the procedure followed 
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in your investigation, so that any one else might repeat the experiment 
from the desci’fition given^ 

vS Have you provided adequate controls for such factors as may 
materially affect the results of your experiment 

0 Have you validated the data-gathenng devices used in your 
investigation’ (Tests, questionnaires, observations, interviews, etc ) 

10 Are the tabular and graphical means of analysis used in your 
investigation the appropriate ones’ (Check tables for numbering, titles 
etc Each table should be clear and complete in itself ) 

11 Are the statistical methods employed m your investigation ap 
plicable to the materials in hand’' Are the computalions correct^ 
(Many errors occur in statistical computations ) 

li Is there a brief summary of your findings at the end of the 
paper’ (These findings can frequently be summarized in one-two-three 
serial order ) 

13 Are your findings and conclusions supported by the data pre- 
sented’ (-Articles frequently carry conclusions not at all supported by 
the data presented ) 

14 Have you read your manuscript for spelling, punctuation and 
grammatical construction’ 

15 Have you checked the footnotes and the bibliography for ac- 
curacy and completeness’ (The mere listing of references by title and 
author is not sufficient ) 

Evaluation of theses. Statements made at the beginning of 
the present chapter suggest that preceding chapters of this 
book contain information of value in the formulation of cri- 
teria for use in the evaluation of educational research, including 
graduate theses. A useful summary of points to be considered 
in the analysis of graduate theses has been based on the judg- 
ments of sixty-one leaders in educational research, distributed 
among forty-two higher institutions of learning, state depart- 
ments of education, and national offices. 

STANDARDS FOR THE CONTENT OF AN FDUCATlONAE RESEARCH PROJECT 

(From the viewpoint of the graduate student 
and his adviser) 

I. Properly delimits the problem (Value ) 

(i) Defines the problem attacked adequately and (2) places it 
definitely m the particular field of research in which the 
student is working 

3 9 F. L Whitney, “The Evaluation of Educational Research,” School and Society, 
XXXI f March i, 1530), aSg-go 
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II Uses appropriate methods (Value ) 

Employs (i) the historical, (2) experimental or (3) predictive 
types of investigation earned perhaps on to the level of (4) 
philosophical analysis, each applied specifically to the field of 
endeavor engaged in 

III Exhibits originality (Value ) 

(1) The problem attacked is either new or distinctive, (2) the 
techniques used arc adequate to the conditions of the study, 
(3) the method of reporting illustrates a high type of ability 
in discussion and interpretation of material presented 

IV Uses proper thinking methods (Value ) 

(i) Determines actual ultimate aim (2) states title correctly, 
(3) carefully states the problem, (4) discovers the thesis, 
(3) insures continuity with previous research by checking 
the findings of all other workers in the field entered, (0) ar- 
ranges procedures with the ultimate objective in view (7) 
selerts the best methods for carh item of procedure. (S) sets 
up the form of report logically and psychologically as chap- 
ter heads and section titles, (0) maintains an open-minded 
and critical attitude at every stage of progress through the 
researcli, (io> provides for continuity of research onto tha 
next level of reflective thought by the next research worker 

V Prescnls a worth-while contribution to education (Value ) 
The study results film generalizations on a higher level of sci- 
entific thought, which takes the form of (a) hypotheses, (b) 
theories, (c) principles, (d) laws, (e) standards, (/ ) historical 
trends or (g) prognoses — all presented in terms of definite mc-an- 
ing, (2) in new data presented or old information and materials 
orgamzed into new forms and relationships with adequate inter- 
pretations, (3! in better methods in educational research or the 
development of new techniques or the validation of old tech- 
niques, or their use in new fields, (4) in new tools of precision 
for use in handling educational concepts, (5) in the application 
of findings to concrete educational problems 

Wilson reports an attempt to classify research to indicate 
relative values and applies his standards to the studies selected 
for review in two summaries of arithmetic investigations. The 
classification follows : ““ 

-0 G M WiUon, "Rp'-earch Suggested Standards for Summarizing and Reporting 
Applied to Two Recent Summaries of Studies in Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational 
ifesearrh, XXVIIl (November, 1934). 187-94 
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1 A Major Research. There should be an imprortant problem, a 
profitable technique, and data sufiicient to leave little doubt as to the 
correctness of the conclusion In a methods researih there should be 
several rooms and appropriate grades, let us say not less than tweiiiv 
rooms for experimental and twenty for control group, carried over a 
sufficient period of time In case the findings are inconclusive, the ev- 
periment should be repeated Case studies or intensiv'e room studies 
could be accepted on the basis of less numbers For a conclusion vviih 
reference to curriculum material there should be the objective check 
supplied by social usage, and the number of cases should run into the 
thousands, or be so widely spread as to leave little doubt as to the 
answer 

Should a research be called a “major research" unless it gets the 
answer (positive or negative) to the problem set'-' At any rate, this is 
a question very much worth considering 

2 Minor Research The same general conditions as for a major 
research, except that any sizeable amount of data pointing to signifi- 
cant conclusions or even trends may be profitably reported and used 
as a problem for further study 

3 Partial Report of a Large Study Justified when the findings arc 
running strongly in a single direction and point to a decided modifica- 
tion of current practice 

4 Case Study Due to the fact that so little lias been reported 
under “case studies,” there is justification for report on a single case, 
provided it is done adequately Twenty case studies in reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, or writing should no doubt be judged a major research, 
if relating to a single problem 

5 Library Study As the name implies, a significant study or 
summary from available sources 

6 Discussion Chiefly concerned with interpretation or pomts of 
view Valuable in proportion to how fully all of the relevant facts 
have been kept m mind, and how judiciously they have been inter- 
preted 


SKLECTION AND EVALUATION OF TEXTBOOKS 

There are numerous occasions on which school workers must 
participate to some extent in the selection and evaluation of 
textbooks; therefore, it seems justifiable to devote a section 
of the present chapter to this problem. Comment has been 
made in this chapter, concerning location of reviews of text- 
books. The rating of textbooks as a normative-survey type of 
procedure was described in Chapter VIII. The availability of 
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an annual list=^ of elementary and secondary textbooks and 
other reasonably complete information concerning methods of 
locating titles of textbooks were discussed in Chapter III, and 
may be supplemented by examining another helpful source.^^ 
Fortunately a comprehensive analysis of the textbook problem, 
from a much broader point of view than the mere selection of 
textbooks, is available in the year-book of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, which includes a detailed score 
card for use in rating textbooks. The conclusions reached by the 
committee are as follows 

I The educational interest of the pupil must at all times be the 
pnmary consideration in appraising plans for making and selecting 
textbooks 

’ The principle is cardinal th..t the selection of textbooks is the 
prerogative of the educational personnel of our schools Hence the 
Committee urges that educational administrators should defend their 
exercise of this prerogative against the claims or the interference of 
others whether they be publishers, members of school boards, poli- 
ticians, or other laymen The Committee believes that the superintend- 
ent should take the final responsibility in recommending textbooks 

3 School administrators should be aggressive in demanding high 
standards of practice on the part of .selecting committees and on the 
part of publishers and their representatives The Committee invites the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association 
to frame standards of practice for the selection of textbooks and to 
place these standards m the hands of textbook publishers 

4 The Committee likewise invites publishers to frame standards 
of practice for their field representatives and to place these standards 
in the hands of school administrators and selecting agencies 

5 Unethical practices are so clearly detrimental to the public wel- 
fare that, in the judgment of the Committee, stale or regional commis- 
sions representing the profession should be created which will be 
charged with the duty of invesUgatmg complaints, whether made 
against bookmen, schoolmen, or others, and with the further duty of 
making public all pertinent facts in the event that the complaints are 
justified 

21 M E Hernott and Others, “Textbooks o£ 1934.” Society for Curriculum Study 
News Bulletin, VI (January is. i935>r 9-46 

, “Textbooks of 1935,” Curruulum Journal, VII (February, 1936), 15-43 

22 Carter Alexander, op at, pp 216-22 

23 J B Edmonson and Others, The Textbook in American Education Thirtieth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Fart II, pp 305-8. 
Bloomington, 111 Public School Fublu^hing Co, i93t* 
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6 The cost of textbooks is so negligible a part in the total cost of 
education, especially when account is taken of the value of good text- 
books, that further increase in cost is fully w'arranted where 

sary to secure better instructional rnatenal for pupils 

7 Free textbooks should be provided in all public schools in the 
interests of better educational opportunities for the children and of 
economy to the general public 

8 State adoption of textbooks often gives rise to questionable 
practices m connection with the selection and prescription of the texts 
This Committee believes that our profession should seek to modilv 
existing legislation in such a way as to eliminate these practices The 
Committee believes, indeed, that the state is not a desirable unit for 
textbook adoption, that, on the contrary, the unit for adoption should 
be the local unit of schoool administration and supervision 

Q State publication of textbooks is unwise uneconomical, and 
educationally unsound Our profession should continue to resist its 
extension 

10 In making the two preceding statements with respect to state 
adoption and state publication, the Committee does not wish to be in- 
terpreted as condemning the principle of state uniformity in courses ol 
study, the Committee recognizes that many facts, particularly with 
respect to the mobility of our population, point to the desirability of 
some degree of uniformity in subject-matter and in grade placement 
among the schools of a state or even of a larger area than the state 
Reasonable uniformity in subject-matter and grade placement, particu- 
larly in the elementary school, would greatly facilitate the provision of 
adequate textbooks and need not destroy the values inherent in di- 
versity of textbook approach and treatment 

11 Publishers should feel obligated to refuse to publish manu- 
scripts that do not meet high standards in textbook-making 

1 2 There is much need for careful research on problems relating to 
the mechanical features of textbooks Publishers should be encouraged 
to carry forward such research 

13 The critical trial of instructional materials in classrooms be- 
fore publication in textbook form is commended 

14 Publishers have real cause for protest against some of the prac- 
tices of school administrators as listed in this Yearbook in the chapters 
entitled “Current Practices in Selecting Textbooks for the Elementary 
Schools'’ and “The Problems of Publishers in Making and Marketing 
Textbooks ’’ In particular, the Committee believes that the publishers 
have cause for protest and grounds for legal action against those 
schoolmen who engage in the practice of reproducing copyrighted ma- 
terial without securing the consent of the publishers 

15 The use of the plan of secret committees in textbook selection 
is not good educational practice 
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16. For authors who are in educational work to use their positions 
to secure adoptions of their textbooks is likely to invite criticism en- 
dangering the good repute of our profession 

17 The use of a score card for the evaluation of textbooks has 
lerlain obvious advantages in directing attention systematically to van- 
ous items that should receive consideration On the other hand seem- 
ing numerical precision may be misleading, in that the qualitative 
whole is seldom to be measured by the sum of its quantitative parts 
Score cards devised in terms of a particular book should not be used in 
the selection of textbooks 

18 Teachers, as the users of textbooks should have a voice in their 
selection, but the Committee calls attention to the fact that effective 
lurticipation on the part of the teachers requires special competence 

TQ The choice of textbooks is so important an educational task 
that the study of approved methods and standards for selection should 
he emphasized in the professional preparation of teachers 

;o Supervisors of teachers in service and instructors in profes- 
sional schools should show teachers how to follow and also to supple- 
ment the book intelligently with respect to both content and method 

21 American publishers are entitled to much praise lor producing 
textbooks that represent high qualities of book-making and generally 
also of qualities of content and organization not found in textbooks of 
other countnes Tlie Committee believes that too much praise cannot 
he given to the reputable publishers of the United States for the me- 
ticulous care with which manuscripts are examined and with which 
errors in form and content are detected and corrected 

22 The Committee lends its full endorsement to the conclusion 
that the standards of practice in the selection of textbooks not only 
are higher to-day than formerly but also are relatively higher than 
those which prevail in many other lines of business This conclusion is 
in agieement with the returns reported in the chapter entitled “Tlie 
Ethics of Marketing and Selecting Textbooks The Committee further 
believes that this trend is full of encouragement and that it points to 
the possibility of an early solution of certain problems in making and 
marketing of textbooks 

RATING COURSES OE STUDY 

In view of current interest in curriculum problems, including 
the writing and evaluation of courses of study, no justification 
of this section of the present chapter seems necessary. As in the 
case of rating textbooks, the technique employed in evaluating 
courses of study is normative-survey in character and was dis- 
cussed in Chapter VIII. 
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An elaborate attempt has been made at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to evaluate elementary courses of study 
with the aid of judges and scales.-^ The investigation involved 
9,000 courses of study The lists of “excellent” and “very good” 
courses of study provided have been of value to school people 
who must depend, at least in part, on the best current practice 
This work of evaluation has been continued since the publica- 
tion of the first bulletin of the Columbia Bureau of Curriculum 
Research 

Periodical analyses and critiques of current courses of study 
such as those prepared by Harap are valuable and suggest a 
type of evaluation which may be done more frequently His 
conclusions concerning 242 courses of study issued in 1928 
1929 follow. 

If 1 were asked after examining 242 of the most recent courses ol 
study, to give the essential characteristics of a modern course. 1 
should include the following (i J It states specific objectives of school 
work (2) It includes a procedure or a statement ol directions for car- 
rying on school activities (3J It includes active experiences as well as 
mental experiences (4) The whole is subdivided into small parts, called 
units for convcmence A unit here, is a small subdivision of a course 
of study which has unity or completeness, and the goal of which is an 
objective or group of related objectives 

A characterization by the same author of courses of study 
published during 1932-1934 is as follows’ 


24 Florence B Stratemcyer and Herbert B Bruner, Rattni Elementary School Coursci 
of Study blutbes of the Bureau of Curriculum Research, Bulletin No i New York 
Teachers CoIIckc, Columbia University, 1926 Pp xiv -f* 194 

2’i H B Bruner “ijelected List of Courses of Study I’ublished 1932-33,” Soctety for 
Curruulum Study News Bullcttn, IV (November 27, 19?^), 2-7 

, “Outstanding Ourscs of Study of 1934,” Society of Curruulum Study 

News Bulletin, VT (January 15, 1933), 2-8 

, and Mabel V' Cassell, “Annual List of Outstanding Courses of Study,” 

Cvrrtculum Journal, VI (December 2, 1935), 1-9 

2C Henry Harap, “A Cr tique of Public School Courses of Study 1928-1929,” Journal 
ej Eduiattonal Research, XXI (February, 1930), 109-19 

, and Alice J Bayne, “A Critical Survey of Public School Courses of Stud> 

Published 1929 to 1931,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (September, October, 
J932) 46-55, ios-9 

27 H<*nry Harap, “A Survey of Courses of Study Published m the Last Two Years,” 
(1932-34), Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (May. 1935), 641-56 
Sec also L M Draper, Principles and Techniques of Curriculum Making, New York 
D. Appleton-Century Co, 1936 Pp xvi -f 875 
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There is evidence of an increasing attention to the theoretical foun- 
dation of programs of curriculum revision The importance of setting 
up meaningful goals to give direction to pupil activities is bemg in- 
creasingly recognized A large proportion of courses appear to be 
socially useful or functional in character To a greater degree units of 
work are being based on social experiences and lifelike interest centers. 
(Mlhough the number of published integrated courses is still small, in- 
tegration has emerged in the last two years as a sigmhcant curriculum 
trend Typographically, the bulletins continue to improve, and the 
same may be said for their literary form Sections of the country 
vhich have hitherto lagged in curnculum revi.sion are beginning to 
-how a lively interest 

What of the future of curriculum making^ The abundant output of 
courses of study, the general practice of offering courses in curriculum 
making, the common emphasis on the curriculum in programs of pro- 
fessional meetings, the recent emergence of interest in statewide pro- 
grams of curriculum revision, the uninterrupted flow of published 
licatises, the sustained interest in the curnculum revision movement, 
and the recently accelerated drive to revise the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary schools — these are signs of promise of continued progress in 
the curriculum of the American School 

Summaries and bibliographies of attempts to evaluate or rate 
courses of study and textbooks are available 

Concluding statement. As is apparent from a reading of 
the first paragraph of this chapter, any comprehensive attempt 
to summarize criteria or standards for evaluation of educational 
research and the techniques employed would mean repetition 
of many principles developed in other chapters of this book. 
Therefore, the immediately preceding pages have been limited 
to a consideration of criteria for evaluating educational liter- 
ature in the form of professional books and monographs, peri- 
odical articles, graduate theses, textbooks, and courses of study. 

Although it is recognized that the educational investigator 
and field worker who contribute in any significant way to the 
discovery of truth and its application to educational practice 
must evolve critical standards of evaluation and incorporate 

28 Henry Harap, “Evaluation of Curricula and Texts, in “The Curriculum,” Hevtew 
of Educational Research, I (January, 1931), 43 'S 
-■ ■■ — , “Evaluation of Courses of Study and Textbooks,” m “The Curriculum,” 
Review of Educational Research, IV (April, 1934), 194*8 
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them in their own professional and scientific background, it 
will be conceded that assistance and guidance are desirable in 
the formulation of such criteria To provide a maximum amount 
of this assistance to the younger workers in education, with 
due economy of time and space and without seeming to dictate 
arbitrary standards of evaluation, is the purpose of this chap- 
ter and of the numerous bibliographical references cited 

Problems and Exercises 

1 Select a completed study of interest to you, and evaluate it iii 
terms of standards developed in this and other chapters, covering such 
matters as 

(а) Statement of the problem 

(б) Survey of the related literature 
(c) Procedures for collecting data 

id) Analysis and interpretation of data 
(e) Conclusions and gencrahaations 

2 Choose a professional book in education which has appeared 
within two years of undertaking this assignment, and locate three 
reviews of it comparing them cntically m terms of the principles 01 
effective reviewing stated in this chapter or m some authoritative 
source 

SELECIfD REfEKENCl' 

♦Almack, J C Research and Thesis Writing, Chapter XI Boston Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co , igjo 

Asubaugh, E J “Scientific Thinking in Education,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXV (Apnl-May, 1932), 300-1 
Baker, H J “The Tower of Babel,” Journal of Educational Reseat ch, 
XXII (June, 1030), 00-2 Urges that educational workers and teachers 
be not overwhelmed by new and contradictory theories, philosophies, 
and fads 

Barr, A S “Expressing the Scientific Spirit Through Better Supervision,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (September, 1933), 47-32 

“The Scientific Method and Classroom Supervision,” Journal of 

Educational Research, XXIV (September, 1931), 141-3 
Blackhufst, j H “Do We Measure in Education?” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXVII (December, 1933), 273-6 

* Bode, B H “Where Does One Go for Fundamental Assumptions in Edu- 

cation?” Educational Administration and Supervision, XIV (Septem- 
ber, 1928), 361-70 F.mphasues the philosophical method as of major 
importance in the solution of educational problems 

* Breed, F S “Is a Science of Education Possible?” Scientific Monthly, 

XXXIX (December, 1934), Sio-S Urges that education be placed 
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on a scientific basis, thus escaping the stagnation of traditionalism 
and the uncertainties of radicalism 

♦Briggs, T H “A Philosophy of Secondary Education Today,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXVI (Apiil, 1035), Sg3-fao3 

* “Jeremiah Was Right,” Teachers College Record, XXXII (May, 

1931), 670-95 A criticism of secondary and higher education and of 
educational investigations as now conducted 

* Brim, O G “Research That Prevents Research,” Journal of Educational 

Research, XXII (October, 1930), 161-71 Urges the application of re- 
search methods to more difficult and fundamental problems 

Brooks, Fowler D “Criteria of Educational Research,” School and So- 
ciety, XVIII (December, 1923), 724-9 Discuss standards by which 
any piece 01 research is evaluated, the exact delimitation of the prob- 
lem, its analysis into constituent elements of subordinate problems. 
Its historical background, selection and use of methods of investiga- 
tion, collection and evaluation of data, interpretations of data, reach- 
ing a solution or conclusion Points out current errors and deficiencies 
made in following these procedures 

Brow'N, C H “A Hazard to Research,” Journal of Higher Education, II 
(November, 1931), 420-6 

* Bcckinc.uam, B R “The Philosophy and Organization of Research,” 

School and Society, XXIX (June 15, 1929), 755-64 Discusses re- 
seauli as a method, as a means of discovering new truth, and as a 
contribution 

* Burton, W H Introduction to Education, Part 11 New York D Apple- 

ton-Century Co , 1934 

Caluvvlli, O W "Science — Truth or Propaganda," School and Society, 
XXXVTI (February ii, 1933), '69-74 

CnAKTtRS, W W “Fads,” Educational Rescanh Bulletin, VII (October 
31, 1928), 326-7 Points out that national interest in educational 
ideas has a span of three or four years — project method from 1917 
to 1920, curriculum from 1924 to 1927, and next character education 
seemed popular 

- “Measures ot Research,” Educational Research Bulletin, XI (Oc- 
tober 12, 1932), 309-20 Analyzes the work of the Bureau of Educa 
tional Research at Ohio State University 

“Rating Scale for Class Reports,” Journal of Higher Education, I 

(June, losol, 341-3 

Clarke, E L The Art of Straight Thinking New York D Appleton and 
Co , 1929 Pp xi + 470 

Clements, F O “Ev.sluating Research Ideas,” Scientific Monthly, XXII 
(May, 1926), 441-4 Treats of the possible contributions of research 
to society, and the consequent responsibility on the research person- 
nel for the selection of worth-while problems and for scientific pro- 
cedure throughout an investigation Discusses some criteria of a good 
problem 

Corey, S M “We Need Less Logical and More Empirical Evidence,” 
School and Society, XXXIII (June 20, 1931I, 831-2 

♦Counts, G S “Criteria for Judging a Philosophy of Education,” School 
and Society, XXX (July 77, 1929), 103-7 States that a good philos- 
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ophy should be systematically empirical m foundations, comprehensive 
in outlook, consistent in its several departments, practicable m its 
provisions, and satisfying to its adherents 
Courtis, S A “Flducation— A Pseudo-Science,” Journal of Educatwna! 

Research, XVll (Februarv, loJil), 130-2 
Courtis, S A ‘‘The Evolution of Individualization An Interpretation,” 
Educational Method, XV (March, 1936), 291-8 

* “Significant Criteria for the Appraisal of the Validity of Con- 

temporarv Educational Philosophy,” Educational Method, IX (No- 
vember, 1929), 60-72 

Cox, P W L “The Research Racket,” Junior-Senior High-Srhool Clear- 
ing House, VII (Januaiy, 1933). 260-5 A criticism of questionable 
practices in educational investigation 

“Twenty Theses Regarcbng Educational Research,” Educational 

Service, 111 (July, 1931), 14-5 

*CoxF, W W, and Others The Grouping of Pupils Thirty-fifth Vearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1 Bloom- 
ington, 111 Public School Pubhshmg Co, 1936 Pp x -)- 315 
DEMiASHKtvicH, M J “The Science of Education,” Phi Della Kappan, 
XIV (April, 1932), 184-QO 

Dickly, J W “Statistical Ability Necessary to Read Educational Jour- 
nals,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIl (February, 1036), 
I 49 -S 4 

Ecinton, D P “Tests and Measures of Satisfactory Growth,” Educa- 
tional Method, XV (December, 1935), 14S-9 
Engeliiaet, M D “Educational Rcse.irch at the Crossroads,” ; 4 m«ricoK 
School Board Journal, LXXXVH (October, 1933I, i 5-7 
Foley, J L “Progressives and Experimentalists as Allies,” Progressive 
Education, VII (May, 1930), igi-4 

Fowlkes, J G Evaluating School Textbooks New York Silver, Bur- 
den and Co , 1923 Pp 34 

Franzen, R H , and Knight, F B Textbook Selection Baltimore War- 
wick and York, 1922 Pp 94 

■* Freemam, E M “Criteria for Judging a Science of Education,” School 
and Society, XXX (July 13, 1929), 48-52 
Freeman, F N “An Analysis of the Basis of the Activity Curriculum,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXV (May, 1935), 655-61 
A “Psychology as the Source of Fundamental Assumptions in Edu- 

cation,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XIV (September, 
1928), 371-7 Describes the psychological method as fundamental 
-“Teaching as an Appbed Science,” Educational Method, IX (May, 
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♦ Goodenouoh, Florence L , and Anderson, J E. Expenmental Child Study, 

pp 50-4 New York The Century Co , igji Criteria for evaluation 
of scientific work 

'Gray, J S “Scientific Postulates for Educational Research,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XIX (January, 1033), 18-24 
Gray, Olive “A Teachers’ Convention — Diary of a Participant,” School 
and Society, XXXIV (December 12, 1Q31), Sog-io Criticizes lack of 
planning in the management of teachers’ convention programs 
Hall-CJitest, a L The Textbook How to Use and Judge It, Chapters 
rV, V New York The Macmillan Co , 1018 
Hartog, Philip, and Rhodes, E C An Examination of Examinations 
London Macmillan and Co , Ltd ,1031; P 81 
Hissonc, Mary C , and Hissonc, Clyde “The Scientific Movement and 
Progressive Education,” Education, LI (September, 1Q30), r-g Re- 
veals difficulties in measuring the results of the new schools 
Hughes, W H “Two Educational Philosophies — Arc They Compatible^” 
Nation’s Schools, XIV (December, 1934), 23-8 Stresses that the “new” 
school will provide for individual differences and that measurement 
will develop in the field of personality rather than be discarded 
Hullfish, H G Crucial Problem for Philosophy of Education,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XVT (April, 1030), 241-8 
States that the crucial problem, in a world of change is to work out 
an educational program so that the individual may leave the school 
with at least an emerging philosophy of life 
Hunkins, R V “Two Things Wrong with the Literature of School Ad- 
ministration,” American School Board Journal, LXXXIV’ (March, 
1932), 41, 100, 102 States that the literature in this field is confined 
almost exclusively to principles of school organization, and all but 
Ignores operative technique or managerial art and smaller schools 
Hunter, W L “Check List for Evaluating Research,” Industrial Edu- 
cation Magazine, XXXVI (January, 1934), 41 
“Rating Scale for Research Reports,” Industrial Education Maga- 
zine, XXXVII (January, 1935), S1-2 
Hutchins, Robert M “The American Educational System,” School 
Review, XLI (February, n)33), 95-100 
Hutson, P W “Testing the Guidance Program,” Nation’s Schools, XV 
(June, 193s), 21-3 

* Judd, C H “In Defense of American Secondary Schools,” School Review, 

XLI (April, 1933), 257-65 

•* “The Development of the Science of Education m the United 

States,” International Education Review, PV (1Q32-1933), 475-96 
Kelley, T L “A Defense of Science in Education,” Harvard Teachers 
Record, I (1931), 123-30 

Kilpatrick, W H “A Defense of Philosophy of Education,” Harvard 
Teachers Record, I (1931), 117-22 

Kniss, F R “Selecting a Textbook in Tenth Grade World History,” 
Educational Administration ana Supervision, XXI (September, 1935), 
465-70 
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Knudsen, C W “Experience versus Experimentation,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, VII (January, 1930), Points out that certain new 

movements, such as the junior collese and the junior high school, 
have been promoted by propajranda and tested indiscriminately at 
public expense rather than by subsidized experimentation 
Lambijit, a C “The Research Point of View in Education,” American 
School Board Journal, LXXXVI (March, 10,33), ib 
Latiirop, Edith A Aid;> in Book Selection jor Secondary School Libraries 
Office of Education Pamphlet, No 57, 1034 Washington Office of 
Education, 1934 Pp 28 

Loomis, H B “Educational Philosophy Change, Invariance, or Both?” 

School Revie-io, XXXVIII (April, 1930), 256-62 
McCi URE, Worth, and Others The Evaluation of Superianon Fourth 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc 
tion New York Teachers College, Columbia University 1Q31 Pp 18: 
McConn, Max “Educational Guidance Progress Towards Scientific Pio- 
cedurcs,” School and Society, XL (October 27, 1034), ' 17-42 
McConneli., R E “Book Selcition for a Teachers College Library," 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (October, 1935), 
,' 151-4 

Manuel, H T “Evaluating Present Educational Practice An Illustra- 
tion,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XIV (Oc- 
tober, 1928), 493-8 Calls attention to the need for educational re- 
search and suggests some of the techniques available 
Maxwlll, C R The Selection of Textbooks Boston Houghton Mifflin 
Co , 1921 Pp 138 

Melbo, I R , and Waterman, I R “Evaluation of Textbook Materials 
in Handwriting,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (November, 
193s), 204-10 

* Monroe, W S “Hazards in the Measurement of Achievement,” School 

and Society, XLI (January 12, 1935), 48-52 
♦Morrison, H C “Sincerity in the Present Situation,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XX (April, 1934), 273-81 
Noble, S G “The Beginnings of a Science of Education,” School and 
Society, XXXVIII (December 23, 1933), 835-6 
Norris, O 0 “Some Major Postulates for a Philosophy of Education,” 
Educational Method, XI (May, 1932), 449-61 

* Grata, P T “Begging the Question in the Name of Science,” Educational 

Administration and Supervision, XX (April, 1934), 241-63 

♦ “The Insignificance of the Statistically Significant,” Educational 

Administration and Supervision, XX (May, 1934), 321-40 
Patty, W W , and Painter, W I “Improving Our Method of Selecting 
High-School Textbooks,” Journal of Educational Resea -ch, XXIV 
(June, 1931), 23-32 

♦ Peters, C C “Educational Sociology as a Source of Fundamental As- 

sumptions in Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XIV (September, 1928), 385-92 Indicates possibilities in the utiliza- 
tion of the methods of sociology in the solution of educational 
problems 
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Pruntv, Merle “Evaludting Curriculum Reconstruction,” School Execu- 
tive, LV (February, 1936), 234-5, 239 

* Reisner, E H “Science and Faith — Their Claims in Contemporary Edu- 

cation,” School and Society, XXXV' (January 16, 1932), 78-83 

"What Is ProRressive Education?” Teachers College Record, XXXV 

(December, 1933), 192-201 

Revjiert, M L “An Attempt at a Rating Scale for Psychologists,” 
Psychological Bulletin, XXX (January, 1933), *>3-79 
P,ocMER, Joseph “Proposed Revisions of Secondary School Standards,” 
High-School Teacher, XI (May, 193S), 132-4 
Rusk, R D “The Conflict of Science and Art,” Scientific Monthly, XXX 
(May, 1930), 458-64 Points out how science makes art more truly 
an accurate representation of nature 

Sackett, E B “Is Research an Expense?” American School Board Jour- 
nal, LXXXVI (April, 1933), 19-20 

Sears, J B “Technique and Procedure for Surveying the Curriculum,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, X (January, 193S), 
123-31 Suggests ways for discovering weaknesses in the curriculum 
Skaggs, E B “The Limitations of Scientific Psychology as an Applied 
or Practical Science,” Psychological Review, XLI (November, 1934)1 

572-6 

Seeeles, A G “Research and Thinking,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XV'Il (April, 1931). 294-305 
■ - - “What Is an Educational Philosopher?" School and Society, XXXII 
(July 12, 1930), 62-4 Includes definitions of edutational philosophy 
and Its lunction m a program of education 
SiESlNGER, Donald “Standards for Evaluating Research Programs,” Jour- 
nal oj Home Jlconomtcs, XXV'I (April, 1934'!, 206-11 
Smith, F W “The Meetings of the Department of Superintendence,” 
School and Society, XXXIII (May 2, 1931), 591-2 Deplores the 
duplication of programs and the consequent waste of time and 
energy 

Smith, V T “An Educational Philosophy,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XVI (February, 1030), 88-98 States a philosophy 
consisting of four propositions that education is possible, that it is 
possible in varying degrees with different individuals, that education 
IS democratic, and that education is living 
Thayer, V T “When Science Goes Wrong in Education,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXIV (June, 1931), 67-70 
Tyler R W “A Pica for Scientists in Education,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, IX (April 16, 1930), 222-3 Deplores extreme and inexact 
statements in educational literature and emotional unw'illmgness to 
consider all the facts involved 

* “Defining and Measuring the Objectives of Progressive Education,” 

Educational Record, XVII (January, 1936, Supplement No 9), 78-85 

* “Evaluation A Challenge and an Opportunity to Progressive 

Education,” Educational Record, XVI (January, 1935), 121-31 

“Evaluation- A Challenge to Progressive Education,” Educational 

Research Bulletin, XIV (January i 6 , 1935). 9-16 Emphasizes the 
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need for setting up appropriate objectives and adequate methods for 
attaining them, as well as measuring the extent to which the goals 
are achieved 

-“The Need for Adequate Data,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
VIII (December 4, iqio), 404-6 Lists information concerning stand- 
ard tests which publishers should furnish method bv which test 
items selected, correlations between test results ami other criteria, 
reliability coefficients, examiner’s manual and scoring key, cost, and 
time required 

Waddili , C W “Some Basic Considerations in Evaluating the Acti\it\ 
School,” kducaltonal Administration and Supervision, XVI (October, 
iqjo), 481-04 

W4TERMAN, I R , and Meido, I R “A Plan of Procedure for the Evalua- 
tion of Textbooks in Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XXX\ 
(Ma>, 1935), 062-74 

“Evaluation of Spelling Textbooks,” Elementary School Journal, 

XXXVI (September, 1935), 44-52 

Whipple, G M “The Improvement of Educational Research,” School 
and Society, XXVI (August 27, 1027), 240-59 Discusses the essential- 
of scientific work with illustrations of prevalent errors and short- 
comings involved in the formulation of suitable problems , direct ob- 
servation ; experimental technique , prelimmary trial , u«c of the ques- 
tionnaire , measurement and statistics 

“What Price Curriculum-Making?” School and Society, XXXI 

(March 15, 1930), 367-68 Points out some of the dangers in cur- 
riculum making by committees and by amateurs 
♦ Whitney, F L Methods in Educational Research, Chapter VIII New 
York D Appleton and Co, 1931 

WiCKENDEN, W E “Science and Every-Day Philosophy,” Science, 
LXXVIII (November 24, 1933), 467-71 

Witty, P A , and Lehman, H C “The Educational Conference — To 
What End?” School and Society, XXXIV (December 12, 1931), 807-9 
A criticism of the conduct of educational meetings such as those 
held in connection with the Department of Superintendence 

Wood, B D , and Beers, F S “Knowledge Versus Thinking," Teachers 
College Record, XXXVII (March, 1936), 487-99 

WooDBRiDGE, F J E “Contrasts in Education, II Education and 
Philosophy,” Teachers College Record, XXXI (November, 1929), 
121-36 

“Contrasts in Education, III Education and History,” Teachers 

College Record, XXXI (January, 1930), 339-56 

Woody, Clifford “Dangers Facing the Science of Education,” Educational 
Method, X (April, 1931), 385-6 Discusses the two dangers of 
(i) acceptance of “half baked” findings as scientifically established 
and (2) premature stabilization of educational procedure 

“Whither Educational Research?” Journal of Educational Research, 

XXVI (October, 1932), 136-7 

Works, G A “A New Basts for the Accreditment of Higher Institutions,” 
Educational Record, XVI (July, 1935), 321-30 
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Wyman, H B “Junior College Comprehensive Examinations,” Junior 
College Journal, VI (April, 10^6), 347-52 
Zook, G F “Accreditation of Secondary Schools m the Light of the 
North Central Report,” Educational Record, XVI (January, 1035), 
70-81 

Columbia Associates in Philosophy, Inlroductwn to Reflective Thinking 
Boston Houghton Mifflin Co, 1023 Pp vn + 351 
“In Research of a Chair,” Journal 0/ the Xational Edmatwn Association, 
XX (M'lv, 1031I, 155-6 A burlesque on non-cs^ontial research m 
the faic of practical problems requiring an immidiate s ,lution 
Selected References in Education, jqja Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No 43 Chicago Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1936 Pp X -F 198 



CHAPTER XV 

THE TRAINING AND SUPERVISION OF RESEARCH WORKERS 

This chapter will discuss several problems of concern to ap- 
prentices in educational investigation, whether in the field or the 
graduate school, and to those who supervise research, whether 
directors of research bureaus, administrators, supervisors, 
or graduate professors Among these topics are produc- 
tive scholarship, educational leadership, relation between ef- 
fective teaching and research, cjualifications and characteristics 
of research workers, requirements for graduate degrees in 
education, cooperative and coordinated investigation, bureaus 
and departments of educational research, and other organiza- 
tions which play a part in the promotion and direction of 
research 

Promotion of productive scholarship and utilization of 
research ability. The available evidence reveals that the level 
of scholarship and productivity, even in higher institutions, is 
lower than it should be A questionnaire survey, conducted by 
the American Historical Association, indicates a lack of pro- 
ductivity in colleges, although they are placing more stress on 
research due to the method of training Doctors of Philosophy, 
the emphasis on the dissertation, the place of research in the 
sciences and in modern industrial life, and the belief that re- 
search involves a desirable method of education The lack of 
productivity is attributed to the level of ability of candidates 
for the Ph D and the fact that the degree has become a com- 
mercialized teaching degree, the low social value placed on 
productive scholarship in the United States as compared with 
European countries, and a widespread belief that the research 
worker is not adequately rewarded for his efforts Remedies for 
the comparatively low level of productive scholarship are sug- 

708 
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gested as follows : the development of a greater interest in re- 
search, greater encouragement of Doctors of Philosophy who 
are capable of advanced work, more “weeding out” of candi- 
dates for the degree, more money for travel and publication, 
and greater recognition of scholarship in the professional world 
These conclusions apply especially to the field of history, but 
they have a similar significance for the field of education ’ 

One writer suggests thirteen reasons for the backwardness of 
scholars in doing the “big things” of the world and in pro- 
ductivity 

1 Most scholars will say that they are too busy to produce works 
beyond the completion of their daily round of tasks 

2 Poverty is frequently a companion of scholarship 

3 Laziness is often associated with scholarly ability 

4 Stupidity ought never to be harnessed with scholarship, but un- 
fortunately It IS 

5 Poor wnting and speaking may handicap persons who are 
otherwise creditable scholars 

0 Small-mindedness may be a congenital limitation or a habit 

7 Popularity may prevent potentially great personalities from 
becoming what they might 

8 Formality and tradition often kill genius 

9 Love of learning for learning’s sake is the rock on which some 
founder 

10 Cowardice keeps many a scholar from amounting to something 

11 Abnormal standards, too high or too low, prevent scholarly 
accomplishment 

12 Conceit is often a fault of scholars 

13 Lack of encouragement dampens the ardor of many an en- 
thusiastic scholar who might be a producer 

A survey of 688 higher institutions concludes that if recom- 
mended or desirable practice is a valid indication of the prob- 
able trend of actual practice, the requirement of participation 
in research or “productivity” will obtain in from one third to 
more than one half of the colleges in the immediate future '* 

1 “Productive Scholarship,” Stkool and Softtly, \XVT (Octf>l)er 22, 1927), 52S 

2 A S Pearse, “Productive Scholar»'hip School and Soctety. XXXI (April 12, 1930), 
493-6 

C H Thompson, “Some Administrative Requirements Governing the Appointment 
and PVomotJon of College Teachers,” School and Society, XXXVIll (^ptember 9, 1933), 
347-53 
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However, only five per cent of the college presidents actually 
required this productivity as a prerequisite for a salary in- 
crease, and only eleven per cent required this activity for 
promotion in rank 

An analysis of the scholarship and productivity of the facul- 
ties of American teachers colleges and normal schools reveals 
that the> have only one third of the expected copyrighted pub- 
lications, one seventh of the expected representation in Amet- 
ican Men oj Science and in the American Botanical Society 
and one half of the expected listing in the American Psycho- 
logical Register, as compared with universities and colleges in 
general The pointed concluding statement of this report i*- 
as follows ^ 

The facts pointed out in previous paragraphs should not be con 
strued as an attempt to build up a destructive criticism of Ameriian 
teacher-training institutions The writer gladly admits that there are 
definite limitations in the statistical comparisons made in this studv 
Obviously there are many other highly important factors to be con- 
sidered in determining the quality of the scholarship of faculties, it is 
also possible that there are matters of greater importance affecting thi 
contribution which teachers colleges and normal schools will make to 
American education than the scholarship of its faculties In spite of these 
limitations, however, it will be recognized that faculties of American 
teachers colleges and normal schools have serious scholastic short- 
comings which must be overcome in the very near future Considera- 
tion of the far-reaching educational influence of these institutions, as 
pointed out in the opening sentences of this paper, demands the highest 
scholastic standards of its faculties 

Faculty inbreeding, that is, the practice of selecting former 
students of an institution as faculty members, has been found 
dangerous for both the individual and the institution in terms 
of the probabilities of academic advancement, scholarly pro- 
ductivity, and outside professional recognition.® Such academic 

4 P V Sangren, 'The Scholarship of Faculties m American Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schtx)!'.,” School and Soitety, XXXIII (May 8, 1931^, 642-4 

Also see P V Sangri’ii, “An Arraignment of Prtxluchvity,’’ Journal oj Higher EducO' 
tion, II (lebruary, xgii), 87-92 A criticism of the lack of productivity of Americar 
teachers colleges, based on an analysis of twenty-two journals 

bW C Eells and A C Cleveland, ‘‘Faculty Inbreeding,” Journal oj Higher Educa- 
tion, VI (May, 1935), 261*9 

'The Effects of Inbreeding,*' Journal oJ Higher Education, VI (June, 1935), 


323-8 
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inbreeding has increased markedly, especially during the decade 
from 1925-1935, more than one third of the faculty members 
in 219 institutions of higher learning in the United States 
possess one or more degrees from the schools in which they are 
employed 

Adams quotes H. G. Wells who concluded that every pro- 
fessorial chair should hold three occupants and represent three 
important functions (research, teaching, and textbook prepa- 
ration) “ 

However, it must be admitted that not all workers agree 
with the strong pleas for productivity and research voiced in 
preceding paragraphs. Certainly where specialization and con- 
centration render one narrow, usefulness in an applied field 
such as education is limited to that extent Snedden maintains 
that there are four good reasons why scholars (defined as those 
who specialize in some field of science or art on a plane remote 
from the everyday work of elementary, secondary, or under- 
graduate collegiate schools) now exert very detrimental in- 
fluences on policy-making for public schools and undergraduate 
colleges' (i) the strong and even dominating personalities of 
many of these persons, (2) their influence on curriculum mak- 
ing through committees, textbooks, and addresses, (3) their 
subject-matter preoccupation, and (4) their failure to think 
of their specialties in terms of real, rather than imagined func- 
tional values.'^ 

The future of popular education, both at school and at college 
levels, must increasingly be determined by educators who can see and 
use the complex and elaborated sciences and esthetic arts of our day as 
means Scholars we shall continue to h.ave and to need — perhaps the 
more of them the better But if popular education is to become more 
fully functional for culture or for any one of several kinds of material 
utility than it is now — and its present condition is far from happy or 
satisfying — the influence in its organization of those highly specialized 
minds here called scholars must be diminished and that of educators 


0 John Adams, “Pro/essors and Books,” School and Soctety, XXXT (March 15, ipjo). 
347-51 

7 David Snedden, “The Hurtful Influences of Scholars on Useful Educations,” School 
and Society, XXXI (February 1, 1930). ’ 33 * 8 , 
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who can use subjects of study as fruitful means towards ends of 
proved value be increased 

Of special significance to all who have pursued graduate pro- 
grams of instruction is an urgent plea that the worker go 
forward in his given field of training and specialization, con- 
serving and extending the scholarship and research ability 
represented 

A certain limited number of high-grade students obtain Ph D de- 
grees every year At the moment of receiving the degree it is not un- 
likely that each of them is better posted concerning some aspect ol 
his maior field than any other man in the country Yet, after taking 
their degrees, only a few Ph D studeijts — and these are the wisest ot 
them — pursue the topic which of all others they may pursue with the 
greatest likelihood of success Much the same may be said of those 
who secure their Master's degree They have majored in a certain held 
and very likely have written a thesis in that field No other area is for 
them so important as the one to which they have just given major 
attention This particular topic offers them a greater chance than an> 
other of securing recognition among their contemporaries DifTenng in 
degree but not in kind is the major subject of the undergraduate 
student Recent studies concerning the training of teachers have showai 
that too many of those who have fitted themselves abundantly to teach 
a certain subject enter some other line of service, thus dissipating their 
energies and incurring both for themselves and for society an unre- 
munerative expense 

Fortunately there are a number of instances in which the 
young Ph D has had the insight urged in the preceding para- 
graph. For purposes of illustration, certain title.s of Doctors’ 
dissertations, together with the subsequent and present activi- 
ties of the recipients of the degrees, will be cited 

1 “The Indexing of a Mental Characteristic”, teacher, author, and 
investigator in the field of statistics and factor analysis 

2 “An Exjierimental Study of the Eye-Voice Span in Reading”, 
teacher of educational psychology and author of a number of analytical 

8 B R Buckingham, “The Greatest Waste in Education," School and Soctely, XXIV 
(November 27. 1Q26), 653*8 

“The Greatest W’aste in Education " Journal of Educational Research, XII (November, 
1925), 311-4 

V L Strickland, “Causes of Waste in Education," School and Society, XXV (January 
I, 1927), Jf ^ 
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laboratory studies of the school subjects, utilizing extensively the tech- 
nique of photographing eye-movements 

3 “Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standardized 
Tests”, teacher, author, and investigator in the field of reading, in- 
cluding surveys, tests, and summaries 

4 “The Administration of Secondary-School Units”, teacher, au- 
thor, investigator, survey worker, and editor in the secondary field, in- 
cluding the junior high school and junior college 

3 “The Progress of English Gmmmar in American Schools to 
1850”, teacher, author, and investigator in the area concerned with the 
teaching of English, especially summaries of the factual literature 
6 “A Study of School Postures and Desk Dimensions”, research 
adviser and consulting expert to a large manufacturer of school seating 
equipment 

Of course, it is true that a change in the interests of the in- 
dividual or a shift of emphasis in the field of education may 
result in subsequent activity quite different from the thesis 
problem For example, the young man who investigated “Arith- 
metic Tests and Studies in the Psychology of Arithmetic’’ 
twenty years ago has since turned to sociological and economic 
problems and comparative cultures as they affect education 
Characteristics of scientists and leaders in education. The 
need for productive scholarship and research has been stated 
in preceding paragraphs ISIore definite information concerning 
the qualifications and characteristics of scholars, scientists, 
research workers, and leaders is of interest to those in training 
for such fields of activity and to those who supervise the in- 
structional and investigational programs involved The qualifi- 
cations of a successful research worker have been listed as 
follows " 

r Emotional factors — drive 

One cannot do successful research work unless (a) he has the 
urge that comes from curiosity, (b) he takes pleasure in self-expres- 
sion, in creation, (c) he feels that such work will be of real value 
either to himself or to others 

0 >fational Committee on Research in Secondary rducation 4 n Outline of Methods 
of Research •a.'tth Sufi_gesttons for Ihgk-School Prtnfipals and leachers, p 11 Bureau oi 
Education Bulletin, No 24, 1926 Washington Bureau of Education 

5 A Courtis, “The Development of Ability m Research,” Studiis sn Education, pp 
85 ' 93 « Yearbook Number XV of the Notional Society of College Teachers of Education 
Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1926 
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2 Knowledge — efficiency 

No one is ready to do effective research until he has developed the 
following 

(a) Ability to find quickly, to select, and to utilize the results of 
prei'ious research 

(b) Knowledge of and facility in using approved experimental pro- 
cedures, inductive and deductive processes, logic and experi- 
mentation 

(c) Skill in using approved educational measuring instruments 

(d) Skill in analytical methods, statistical and graphic 

(f) Ability to generalize, to know’ when and how to make safe 
generalizations 

(j) Skill in verification involving criticism and prediction 
(gf Ability to select and orgamze the materials used in the inves- 
tigation and to report the methods and results 

3 Volition — control 

The volitional factors necessary may be outlined as follows 

(a) Visible evidence 

(1) Courage 

(2) Persistence 

(3) Open-mindedness 

(4) Humility 
(3) Faith 

(b) General powers 

(i) Self -direction — independence in thought 
(2J Self-appraisal — power to know one’s strength and limita- 
tions 

(3) Self-control — power of self-control 

(c) Convictions 

(1) About nature — unity of law, evolution, cause and effect 

(2) About self — potentialities, social consciousness, control of 
self 

(3) About opportunity — reality and possibility of discovery of 
truth, possibilities of growth in self and progress of society 

Standards suggested for work in the natural sciences should 
be used to the extent possible in attacking educational prob- 
lems, although it is recognized that such criteria cannot be 
transferred bodily to the social sciences^® 

1 Detachment 

2 Holds results as provisional 

aoj M Hughes, *‘The Educational Worker and Scientific Ideals," American Schooi 
Board Journal, LXXVIII (March, 1939), 60, 143. 
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3 Dislikes philosophical speculations 

4 Honest in reporting his work 

5 Carries his ideal of evidence, conception of proof, and attitude 
ot detachment into every situation and subject that concern him 

6 Refuses to take sides on issues amenable to investigation 

7 Unwilling to reason by analogy 

8 Differentiates between emotion and objective truth in his be- 
liefs 

0 Dissatisfied with knowledge that is not verifiable 

Kelley has sketched an interesting composite picture of the 
mental traits of men of science *' He believes there are no 
exceptions to the first nine statements Items 10-14 are common 
but not universal traits, items 15-22 are not uncommon, and 
items 23-27 are not unknown in men of science. 

1 The great man of science is industrious, shows great mental 
energy, and is persistent on the trail of a discovery 

2 He questions authority, at least in the one line of his greatest 
achievement 

3 He IS apt at drawing inferences and is therefore ingenious in 
making hypotheses 

4 His sense of logic is sound, so that he is perspicacious in making 
deductions 

5 He IS a keen observer of natural phenomena 

6 He IS dependent on observed facts 

7 He IS inventive in the matter of techniques 

8 He IS rich in his variety and number of hypotheses 

9 He IS not “inspirational” in his chosen field, i e , his feet are 
always on the ground — his hypotheses are always amenable to some 
tests of a factual or observational sort But he is inspirational in the 
sense that a vision not the common property of fellow-men urges 
him on 

10 He lacks personal attachment to a hypothesis — he will slay his 
own mental offspring, or if he does not actualJy kill an erroneous 
hypothesis that he has given birth to, he will let it die from inattention 

11 He IS disputatious 

12 In his person much transfer of training takes place, for he 
adapts to one field a device, method, or hypothesis drawn from another 
field 

13 He is versatile in his interests, and even in his native abilities 

14 He is tolerant 

11 T L Kelley, Sctfnt$fic Method, pp i8t-83 Columbus, Ohio Ohio State University 
Tress, 1929 

— , Scientijir Method, pp a 7 i-io New York The Macmillan Co, 1932 
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15 In his person erroneous transfer takes place, for he reasons by 
analogy without warrant 

16 He has a good naemory 

17 He has good mathcmatital ability, even though mathematiLs is 
not his major actuity 

t 8 He has excellent motor coordination and manipulative ability 
iq He has a thorough knowledge of antecedent work 
-'o He has a deep religious feeling 
’1 He is generous 

22 He is precocious in his development 

23 He is egotistical 
34 He IS modest 

25 He has hobbies 

26 He IS not sociable 

37 His ancestors are of more than ordinary distinction 

In a helpful discussion of the qualities and aptitudes de- 
manded of the scholar, Spahr and Swenson emphasize consider- 
ation of. intellectual honesty, the influence of heredity 
environment, and education, objectivity , use of his own nature 
as a key in studyin<t others, danser of ma.itnifyiiif’ recently 
discovered facts, preconceived conclusions and cherished hy- 
potheses, emotional difficulties, tendency to impair objectivilv 
because of personal and pecuniary interests , optical illusions 
and peculiarities of hearing, confounding observation wuth in- 
ference, drawing important conclusions from insignificant 
tests, inadequate conceptions due to wide disliibution of data 
in space and time , liking for one’s work , great patience , ac- 
curacy, and prudence, judgment, and good sense 
A fuller statement of two of the most important character- 
istics of the scientist, desire to know the truth and honesty in 
reporting results, follows 

But what is a scientist? Not simply one who works the microscope, 
the telescope, or the retort, not simply one who works m the field of 
chemistry or physics or biology or astronomy A scientist is one who is 
distinguished by two characteristics First an insatiable desire to know 
the truth and, second, an absolute honesty in reporting what he finds 

12 W E Spahr and R J Swenson Methods and Status of Scientific Research, Chapter 
II New York Harper and Bros , 1930 

13 “Research,” Educational Research Bulletin, VI (April 13, 1927), 164-5 
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These will characterize Galileo and Newton, Faraday, Pasteur, and 
Mifhelson They will also characterize Plato, Savonarola, Luther, 
Pestalozzi, and Thorndike If we are to have a science of education, 
research must play a big part m the things we do This means we must 
be scientists We must have the characteristics of the scientist 

Probably the vast majority of people fail to qualify on one or both 
of these characteristics They have no insatiable desire to know the 
truth Gossip is quite as satisfactory as fact They prefer to take their 
oijinions. ready made, from others, for it requires less effort than think- 
ing Prejudices are more easily acquired than knowledge It is easier 
to express an opinion than to pass judgment upon it, easier to repeat 
than to reuse one's position on the basis of more information Also, 
it seems more consistent 

The second characteristic — absolute honesty in reporting what we 
find— is equally important Recently a professor of geography in a uni- 
\ersity was heard to say, ‘T don't care what the evidence show's, I 
(ion t believe it " On another occasion the dean of a graduate school 
remarked concerning some data reported in a Master's investigation, 
I don't bchc\e it and if it is true, it should ne\er he published ” An 
editoiial, which ajipearcd in an educational magazine a number of 
> ears ago said this regarding a certain insestigation ‘‘The study ought 
ne\ei to ha\e been made Having been made, it ought not to have been 
accepted as a Doctors dissertation Ha\ing been accepted, it ought 
never to have been published " These statements are illustrative of the 
non-SC lentific attitude of mind which sometimes appears even among 
those whom we ordinarily suppose to be scientific All of us ha\e our 
prejudices All of us have our limitations, especially outside of our 
own field The true scientist, however, reports with absolute honesty 
his findings whether or not they agree with tradition, with the findings 
of his colleagues, or with the theories and philosophy which he holds 
Truth IS acknowledged and reported regardless of how it cuts across 
personal inclinations 

With regard to the characteristic of absolute honesty in 
reporting results, a qualifying statement should be made. There 
may be times, audiences, and places more appropriate than 
others for reporting truth It is questionable whether all knowi\ 
information concerning instruments of destruction, such as 
poison gas, should be broadcast to become the weapons of 
criminal individuals and groups or even of ruthless nations It 
is said that a somewhat premature publication of a school sur- 
vey of the rural section of a given state, recommending con- 
solidation of schools, delayed the desired objective for many 
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years. Probably a program educating the public to the advan- 
tages of consolidation should have preceded or accompanied the 
release of the survey findings Certainly some facts serve their 
purpose best when handled by those with the necessary inter- 
pretative background rather than when disseminated promiscu 
ously where they may be misinterpreted or misused by ignorant 
or unscrupulous persons. 

Boyd has presented and illustrated what he considers the 
desirable qualifications for conducting research youth, curi- 
osity, imagination, the experimental attitude, enthusiasm, pa- 
tience, persistence, faith, courage, common sense, honesty, and 
modesty As illustrations of the accomplishments of youth, 
he cites the exploits of a large number of men under thirt} 
years of age Lindbergh, Columbus, Livingston, Stanley, Alex- 
ander the Great, Caesar, Hannibal, Charlemagne, Napoleon, 
Newton, James Watt, Eli Whitney, McCormick, and Westing 
house Of course, the important work of older and more mature 
men with almost a lifetime of experience and background 
must not be overlooked The traits of intellectual curiosity and 
honesty have already been discussed in this chapter. Imagina- 
tion and common sense are involved in the formulation and 
testing of hypotheses, as discussed in Chapter IV. The char- 
acteristics of experimentation were outlined at some length in 
Chapter IX Enthusiasm, patience, persistence, faith, and cour- 
age are represented in the work of Pasteur who took five years 
to find his remedy for hydrophobia, of Charles Goodyear who 
worked ten years before a lucky accident taught him how to 
vulcanize rubber, and of Faraday who spent ten years in his 
effort to “change magnetism into electricity ” As for courage, 
,the fields of medicine and exploration have furnished the world 
with hundreds of illustrations too numerous to mention here 
Although modesty is not a universal attribute of research 
workers, it is a trait definitely present in the makeup of many 
great scientists 

The hcirdships and difficulties encountered by experimenters 

X 4 T. a. Boyd, Reuarck Part IV New York B Appleton-Century Co, 1935. 
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are almost proverbial.^® The Curies made their long search for 
radium in a tumbledown shed that had been a dissecting room. 
Bell worked on his telephone in a Salem cellar and m a Boston 
attic IVIorse made every foot of the insulated wire he used by 
winding cotton around bare wire Having shown the world how 
to vulcanize rubber, Goodyear was in debt to the amount of 
two hundred thousand dollars at the time of his death. 

If not actual physical hardships, scientists frequently have 
encountered laughter, ridicule, and even persecution in 
some instances — Fulton’s steamboat, Stephenson’s locomotive, 
I’lanklin’s experiments with electricity, and the Wright 
brothers’ flying machine Not even daring to reveal his 
thoughts and discoveries in conventional form, I.eonardo da 
\bnci used reversed or mirror writing Galileo was forced to 
"recant’’ with respect to his discoveries under threat of torture. 
However, it is true that the path of the research worker has 
been made much easier in late years through the good offices 
and support of such agencies as those cited in Chapter III and 
later in the present chapter 

1 1 should not be assumed from the foregoing analyses of the 
characteristics of scientists, scholars, and research wwkers that 
the whole of educational leadership consists of frequent par- 
ticipation in, and application of, investigational procedure, im- 
portant as this activity is It has been suggested that, in 
addition to the work of the investigator, there are the impor- 
tant activities of those who devote their major energies to the 
functions of administration or interpretation of schools,’® or to 
the development of “innovations” in educational procedure” 
Education needs the services of all of these workers 

Alexander gives some rather practical advice to the young 
worker who is trying to decide between a field or an institu- 

Ibtd , pp 43, S3, 392-4 

E Morgan, “Educational Interpretation and the Printed Word,” School and 
Soctety, XXX (July 30 , 1939), 79-83 

, “The Need for Educational Interpretation," Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Assactattan, XTX (February 1930), 37-8 

17 “Invention and Appraisal,” Educational Methoa, IX (December 1Q29I 129-30 
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tional career, the latter of course involving more emphasis on 
research and publication 

A fair percentage of men consider going into one side and transler- 
fering later to the other Such transfers do sometimes occur, but (he) 
are not numerous or easy to make After ten years in the field, a man 
IS not regarded seriously by an institution, as compared with a youiic:- 
sler who gives promise of research and publication abilities and will 
start at a low salary and grow up Any field man called to an instiiu- 
tion usually owes the place to the fact that he has become so promi- 
nent and influential in his state or section that his outside contacts tan 
be capitalized for bringing to the institution edu uonal opportunities 
that would not come to Us regular inside faculty It is not easy for in 
stitutional men to go to good field positions although we have somt 
successful superintendents who changed from universities or noim.sl 
schools They had, however so impressed the public mind by their 
activities that their being from an institution did not label them 
“academic'’ borne of them have returned to institutional work from 
the field But the writer cannot recall a single such case where the man 
had not all along deliberately kept up the research and publication so 
dear to institutional heads For any man contemplating riding two 
horses this way, the best advice is to keep one foot securely on the 
field work horse, and the other foot on the institutional horse of re- 
search and publication, until he decides on which steed to pul both feet 
Otherwise, as regards a real career in educational work, he is sure to be 
indeed unhorsed This means very different work for both feet, w’lth 
the gaits and characteristics of the two horses always m mind It is 
far more strenuous than riding a single steed But riding two horses at 
the same time always means just that 

Possibly the task, of “riding the field and institutional 
horses,’’ as described by Alexander, is not hopelessly impossible 
At least, knowledge of practical school problems and procedure 
and ability to work with people, on the one hand, and ac- 
quaintance with scientific method on the other hand are con- 
sidered important characteristics of a leader in educational 
research 

In this plea for leadership in research I have asserted that due to 
the educational conditions of to-day, there is need of quantity pro- 

18 Carter Alexander, “Field Versus Institutional Careers,” Pkt Delta Kappan, XT 
(February, 1929), 144-5, also Teachers College Record, XXX (April, 1929), 682-5 

19 B R BuckinKbam, “Leadership in Educational Research,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XV (April, T927), 239-45 
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(luLtion in research In order to produce the verified and scientifically 
(kfcnsible body of knowledge which is thus demanded, there must be 
leaders and followers I have tried to give some of the qualities of 
leadership which seem to me to be desirable The leader should have 
practical school experience He should be able to enlist the support and 
will the confidence of teachers He must be able to train workers He 
must have the ability to analyze larger problems into their simpler 
elements and to combine selected parts of complex problems for the 
jiurposc of cooperatue research He must be a scholar in his chosen 
field and must be able to state problems with authority If he is a real 
leader he will have what I have called “extractive power ” He will be 
able to put his program over and to secure from people who would 
otherwise be indifferent the information he needs He will be well in- 
formed as to the nature of scientific method and will know how to ap- 
ply such a method to educational data On the other hand, he will know 
the limitations of strictly objective treatment He will be expert in 
thinking as well as in figuring He will follow the figures where they 
lead, impartially and without bias or prejudice but he will know' how to 
interpret them and to supplement them Finallv, he will study a ques- 
tion long enough and hard enough to bring out something more substan- 
tial than tentative conclusions or a timid turning over of his chosen 
question to the educational public for further study 

In addition to the preceding analyses of scholars, research 
workers, and educational leaders, attention should be directed 
to similar references, used in another connection in Chapter 
HI, and in the selected bibliography (under the names of Barr, 
Cooper, Edwards, Keys, Loofbourow, Noll, Snedden, Traxler, 
and Tyler) of the present chapter Chapter I also has a bearing 
on the problem under discussion. At this time space may be 
taken for more specific mention of investigations of vocational 
routes taken by 546 people in reaching certain educational posi- 
tions of leadership,-” and leadership in curriculum making in 
168 school systems 

Relationship between teaching, administrative, supervi- 
sory, and research activities. It is assumed at this point that 
preceding portions of this volume have shown clearly the need 

for, and the contribution of, research. It is also assumed that 

• 

20 Ruth Strang, ‘Vocational Paths to Certain Educational Positions” School and 
Soci(t\, XXXVI (October 15, 19^2), 

21 Margaret A Norton, “Leadership in Curriculum Building m 168 Large City School 
Systems,” School and Soctetv XXXIII (January -j, 1931), 17-20 
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properly qualified teachers (at all levels of instruction), as 
well as administrators and supervisors, should have training 
in, and contribute to, problem solving in their respective areas 
of activity and responsibility. This statement is hardly debat- 
able, although the question of an appropriate balance between 
training in teaching or administrative duties, on the one hand, 
and problem-solving or investigational procedure on the othei 
has been discussed frequently and vigorously in the educational 
literature 

The point of view that virtually all research should be con- 
ducted in graduate schools, laboratories, or research bureaus 
is hardly defensible in terms of the desirability of the intel- 
lectual quickening of the million teachers in this country, 
ready application of the results of educational investigation, or 
discovery of important field problems pressing for solution 
Certainly workers adequately prepared, through graduate 
school or other training programs, in their instructional, supei- 
visory, or administrative fields and in problem-solving proce- 
dures appropriate to their areas of responsibility have a dual 
role and obligation of great importance and promise. It is 
recognized that in public schools and undergraduate colleges 
neavy teaching loads and the lack of facilities for research 
have been limiting factors, yet the individual with a keen in- 
tellectual curiosity will press forward in the search for truth 
in spite of obstacles. These dual responsibilities of teaching (or 
supervision, or administration) and of problem-solving seem 
not incompatible in the properly trained worker. There can be 
no doubt concerning the stimulating influence such a person 
brings io classroom or conference. It seems not unreasonable 
to suggest that teachers properly trained in methods of investi- 
gation should be able to direct more intelligently a problem- 
solving approach to intellectual growth on the part of pupils. 

The discussion found in Chapter II and the extended lists of 
problems for study (in the appendix) suggest the Vide range 
of topics available for investigation. A symposium on the par- 
ticipation of the field worker in educational research shows 
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how the teacher, administrator, or supervisor may share in 
curriculum programs, instructional research, school surveys, 
and historical studies." In most such instances the field worker 
may add to his own professional understanding and training, 
while at the same time making some contribution to the solu- 
tion of important educational problems. 

The preceding paragraphs should not be interpreted to mean 
that all field workers are to be producers of research, without 
tegard to their training and qualifications In making these 
statements it is conceded that scientific experimentation is a 
difficult and complicated problem, much more so than the 
average lay or even professional worker realizes It is recog- 
nized that not all teachers will rise to the level of making con- 
tributions to the science of education This, of course, is also 
true of many so-called research workers. 

As pointed out in the preceding chapter and in the preface, 
the majority of field workers should be critical consumers of 
research rather than actual producers. There is really a ten- 
dency on the part of the educational practitioner to put en- 
tirely too much faith in the training researches of both teachers 
and research workers. Unfortunately, in too many instances, 
supervisors and professors seem to assume that they alone are 
to see problems, solve problems, and do the educational think- 
ing prerequisite to the successful management of school sys- 
tems. They hand down their solutions m the form of methods 
to be applied, textbooks to be used, courses of study to be 
followed, and policies for teachers and students to put into 

22 W A Brownell, *'The Field Worker as a Consumer and Pr«iutcr of Research,^’ 
Journal of Eduiattonal Research, XXIX (October, igis). M 4 -^ 

H R Douglass, “Scientific Investigation of Jnstruclional Problems, “ Journal of 
E^ducaUonal Research, XXIX (October, 1935). J3o-S 

H G Good, “The Po^ibibties of Historical Kestarch,’’ Journal of Educational Re^ 
search, XXIX (October, 1935), 148-53 

J Paul Leonard, “Teacher PartiLip.ition in Recent Slate Curriculum Programs,’* 
Journal of Educational Research, XXTX (October, i 935 ^. 117*26 

A K Loomis, “Needed Research in the Curriculum,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
XXIX (October, 1935), 126'30 

Jesse B Sears, “The School Survey as a Means of Training Field Workers in 
Education," Journal of Educational Restarck. XXIX (October, 1935)1 138-43 
CliSord Woody, “Stimulating Instructional Research m Michigan Schools,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XXIX (October, 1935 )p 93 -^04 
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operation. The teachers, then, only teach, acting neither as 
consumers nor producers of research If one were to visit a 
classroom and find the teacher doing all of the thinking, enter- 
taining all of the points of view, and solving all the problems, 
the observer would characterize such a worker as inefficient 
Judged from this point of view, much of the supervision, ad- 
ministration, and instruction of to-day is ineffective “ 

Another word of caution concerning wholesale encourage- 
ment and initiation of research among classroom teachers was 
written in answer to the suggestion that teacher-training insti- 
tutions use their staffs and facilities to provide guidance centers 
for teachers who were using their classrooms as research 
laboratories.^'* 

Such a plan is certainly worthy of serious consideration However, 
It involves certain elements which cannot be overlooked Vigorous sci- 
entific attack on educational problems means the expenditure of energy 
If energy is to be available for this purpose, it must be provided by 
the public, which is to profit through research At the present time 
boards of education and the public do not recognize the importance of 
continuous research in order to keep the educational system at a high 
level of efficiency Research and certain very essential phases of 
central supervision are limited by the fact that the public is willing to 
have the schools move along traditional lines and makes little or no 
demand for innovation Under such conditions teachers will be very 
slow to follow the plan suggested by the writer quoted, but public com- 
placency IS certainly no adequate justification for inaction on the part 
of teachers Perhaps the most promising suggestion is that concrete 
examples of school improvement supplied to the public by voluntary 
work on the part of teachers will do more than anything else to bring 
the kind of support necessary for a change in the whole situation 

The reader who wishes to pursue this subject further will 
find numerous references in the chapter bibliography under 
the names of Alexander, Ayres, Barr, Carlson, Chamberlain, 
Chase, Courtis, Davidson, Ganoe, Goodman, Hepburn, Holmes, 
Jones, Jorgensen, Judd, Kearney, Kelley and Anderson, 
McMurry, Miller, Monroe, Newlon, Pace, Rogers, Sangren, 

23 A S Barr, “Research for Teachers,” Journal of EducaUonal Research, XX (June, 

V929), 42-3 

24 “Educational Research by Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, XXVI (April, 
1926), 564-6 
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Trow, Weidemann and Rugh, Weld, Whipple, White, Woody, 
and Wykoff. 

Graduate training programs. It is to be expected that the 
majority of those who contribute in any significant way to the 
solution of educational problems have pursued some type of 
graduate instruction The preceding discussion of the relation 
between teaching and investigational activities has emphasized 
the need for training in both areas, which means that graduate 
training programs must provide the necessary instruction. As 
has been said, teachers, supervisors, and administrators need 
training in problem solving for their own intellectual stimula- 
tion and growth, to facilitate ready and rapid application of 
the results of research, and to aid in the solution of numerous 
and pressing field problems. For a consumer or a producer of 
research, training in the fundamental principles of investiga 
tion is necessary, although more technical and more intensive 
specialization may be required for the producer On the other 
hand. Doctors of Philosophy require instruction in sound edu- 
cational principles, since approximately three fourths of them 
enter teaching Therefore, the authors have neither the in- 
clination nor the space to discuss the much debated question 
of whether there should be separate graduate degrees for pro- 
ficiency in teaching, or in administration, or in research. This 
question apparently resolves itself into one of proper balance 
in graduate programs in terms of the needs of a given worket 
rather than of the total absence of research training Nor does 
the determination of a label (IVI .A , M S , Ed M , Ph D , Ed D ) 
for use at the completion ot a given period of graduate instruc- 
tion seem especially significant for purposes of the present 


25 vV. W Charters, ‘Tditorial Comment,” Educattonal Research Bulletin, IX (February 
5 , 7 Q 

• , ”Giaduate Schools and College Teaching,” Educational Ri search Bulletin, VH 

(November 14, 1928), 348-9 

M E Haggerty, ‘‘Occupational Destination of PhD Recipients,” Educational Record, 
IX (October, 1928). 209-iS 

J L LaPoe, “The Significance ot the Doctorate in the Preparation and Selection of 
College Teachers” Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Ohio State University 19 ?4 
M 0 . Wilson, ‘^What the Chicago Doctors of Philosophy Are Doing,” School and 
Society, XXIX (June 22, 1929), 
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discussion, although a number of references in the chaplei 
bibliography deal with this question 

A vigorous statement of the desirability of retention of 
scientific training in graduate programs of instruction caution^ 
school workers against a return to speculation, authority, and 
piactice in the determination of educational policies and pro- 
cedures 

The scientific movement in education during the last thirty years has 
produced an entirely new type of literature School teachers and ad- 
ministrators have a body of factual data on which to build practices 
which was almost completely lacking thirty y'ears ago A good begin- 
ning has been made, scarcely more than that In contrast with the de- 
velopment in education through all the years when wishful thuikers 
have propounded their reforms, the progress of the past thirty years 
needs no defense Yet, because the way of science is slow and tedious, 
impatient reformers now' demand that we renounce it as a method, 
that we create a school for the new social order out of whole cloth, that 
creation rather than scientific achievement is now the order of the day 

The open discussion of these views in the educational press is stimu- 
lating and obviously useful. The changes in practice of some of our 
leading graduate schools of education in reducing the amount of em- 
phasis upon scientific work is to be viewed with concern 

If the offering of a non-research degree, such as the Doctor of Edu- 
cation, results in shifting the emphasis to practice rather than research, 
the number of people who are competent to contnbute to the scientific 
knowledge in this field will be notably decreased In view of the ad- 
vances in educational practices which even a short thirty years of sci- 
entific research have made possible, it seems unthinkable that educa- 
tional leaders will now turn back to speculation and authority. Yet, 
with science gone, what else remains but these? 

The time for scientific contributions to education was never so op- 
portune as now The age of easy eiqiansion m education is over Wc 
have witnessed in successive waves popular interest in achievement 
tests, mental tests, new-type examinations, ability grouping, curriculum 
revision, project and activity movements, and administrative schemes 
without number Popular exploitation of these is past Real scientific 
achievement is now possible 

A statement concerning graduate work as continued pro- 
fessional preparation for teachers implies less emphasis on 

26 G T Buswell» “After Science — Whait?” Phv DtUa Kappan, XVII (February, 1935)» 

*I4-S 
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production of research than is advocated in the preceding quo- 
tation, but with some stress on use of research findings 

(Graduate work for teachers may be looked at from two angles The 
first considers graduate study as a continuation of the period of pro- 
fessional preparation during which the teacher may supplement his 
previous preparation The second considers graduate work as a dis- 
tinctly different element m the teacher’s preparation emphasizing 
research about education rather than the acquisition of additional 
teaching skill or teaching materials It appears obvious from the list 
of suggestions just reported from those in charge of graduate and 
undergraduate units in education that the second of these points of 
\ lew — the research side of graduate work — predominated There is 
little doubt concerning the desirability of having a public-school 
feather able to conduct research studies in his special field of teaching 
il the time spent in preparing him to conduct such studies is not out of 
all proportion to the value received In other words the teacher's pri- 
mary responsibility is to teach and if training m research produces a 
greater improvement in his teaching than would the same amount of 
time spent m other phases of his professional preparation or m obtain- 
ing additional knowledge of the subjects he teaches the research empha- 
sis m graduate work for teachers is justified Public-school teachers 
should be open-minded about their work and ready to accept or try out 
new methods of teaching ot new subject-matter content when such 
methods or content arrangement have resulted from researches in those 
fields It IS not necessarj' that a teacher be a trained research worker m 
order to have this attitude toward educational experimentation It is 
conceivable that too much interest in educational research may even 
interfere with the efficiency of the teacher’s classroom worok 

Those who are responsible for training research workers in 
education will find an analysis of deficiencies in such training 
(Table XV) and of needed types of training (Table XVI) 
suggestive.-® Only categories are listed which were mentioned 
by five or more of the investigators canvassed The limitations 
of such an analysis are in its subjectivity. 

Before taking up a more detailed discussion of the require- 
ments for the Master’s degree and the Doctor’s degree, a brief 

1’7 E S Evenden, Summary and Interpretation, pp 138-9 National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, Vol VI. Office oi Education Bulletin, No 10, 1933 Washington 
Office of Education, 1935 

28 R W Tyler, “Training Courses for Research Workers,” Educational Research Bui- 
Utm, XI (March 30, 1932), 169-79 
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TABLE XV 

Types oi' Deficiency in Training for Research 

Number 

RcportiiiK 


Lack of an integral philosophy of education to which each research 

problem is related 2q 

Lack of knowledge of actual conditions which define research 

problems 22 

Lack of training in the use and interpretation of statistics 17 

Lack of wide acquaintance with techniques for collecting informa- 
tion which are adapted to particular problems jo 

Too few t\pes of research problems attacked while in training i.t 

Inadequate training in reporting research 13 

Lack of training in interpreting findings 12 

Too little field work 10 

Too little training in discovering significant problems p 

Lack of development of social personality 8 

Too much course work 7 

Lack of training in planning research 6 

Too little supervision of students of research 5 


TABLE XVI 

Types of Training Needed for Research 

Number 

Reportinu 


Training in the use and interpretation of statistics 43 

The development of an integrated philosophy of education 31 

Training in reporting research . 26 

Broad training in fundamental fields of scholarship as well as in 

education , 24 

Practice in attacking a variety of types of educational problems 

in real situations . . 14 

Participation in field work .... . 13 

Practice in recognizing problems . . 12 

Teaching or administrative experience 10 

Training m techniques for collecting data which are adapted to 

particular problems . . .9 

Training in controlled experimentation ... 9 

Training in the construction and use of tests 9 

Practice in mterpreting research findings m a variety of fields 8 

Apprenticeship in research . ... . 7 

Training in planning research ^ 
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review of the expansion and problems of graduate work in this 
country is in order 

W ith the extraordinary expansion of such fields as agriculture, indus- 
trv, commerce, and education, graduate study and research turned in 
(he direction of applications of truth and knowledge to immediate 
jiroblems rather than toward general principles This meant the study 
of many local and regional problems and the development of research 
111 American institutions rather than to attend German and French 
universities Such factors explain in a large measure the decrease in 
( mphasis on foreign languages as requirements for the Ph D degree 
and the establishment of professionalized Doctors’ degrees such as 
Ed D , Sc D , Eng D , J S D , etc 

There has been considerable overexpansion of graduate departments 
111 American institutions, raising a question as to how many of the 
sc\ent>-fi\e or more universities and colleges which grant the PhD 
degree should do so and to what extent work should be duplicated 
Undoubtedly five or ten strong centers in a highly specialized field 
would be much better than fifty weak departments covering this area 
The Master’s degree is awarded by 160 schools 

The discovery each year of some 3,000 Doctors’ problems and of 
I a, 000 Masters’ topics is a matter of no small significance, suggesting 
that the graduate student in man> instances must do considerable 
searching before locating an acceptable thesis problem 

The foregoing facts imply that a rather difficult problem of artic- 
ulation exists between the graduate institutions and some 1,000 under- 
graduate colleges The choice of a graduate school requires real thought 
and guidance, for which some assistance is available m the classified 
lists of higher institutions prepared by the Association of American 
Universities, and m the report prepared for the Ameiican Council 
on Education 

The Master’s degree. A general statement of requirements 
for the Master’s degree, without special application to educa- 
tion, follows . 

There has been little change in the formal standards set up for the 
Master’s degree since 1900 

The quantitative standards and requirements for the M A and M S. 
degrees are practically identical 

'*0 W' C lohn. Graduate Study in Inivirsutts and Colli ges in the United Stales 
Office of Education Bulletin, No 20. 1914 WashinRion Office of Education, 1915 Pp 

XIV -f 

80 R M HuRhe« 4 . “Report of the Committee on Graduate Instruction,” Educaitonal 
flerord XV (April, 193-23^ 

31 W C John, op at, pp 
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With the exception of three institutions that have endeavored to 
bring the Master’s degree to a level two years above the Bachelors 
degree, there is everywhere a general agreement of a minimum require- 
ment of one scholastic year’s work above the baccalaureate The 
quantitative requirement of thirty semester-hours, including a thesis, 
or twenty-four semester-hours plus the thesis is a conventional prac- 
tice 

In general, a foreign language requirement involving the knowledge 
of at least one foreign tongue is essential, but a few institutions or 
departments m certain institutions may waive this requirement 

The thesis is still required in most schools Only a few exceptions to 
this requirement have been observed There appears to be little or 
no uniformity in the matter of the requirement of the final examination 
or in the method of conducting it 

The Master’s degree has come to be highly differentiated, as far as 
designation is concerned 

In 1930, there were 139 institutions that offered graduate 
degrees in education Of these twelve offered the A M in edu- 
cation , seventeen, the M S in education , and twenty-four, the 
Master of Education At least 10 1 of the above-mentioned in- 
stitutions also offered the A M degree and fifty-six the M S 
degree In most of these cases a major in education was 
permitted. Data giving the distribution of these institutions, 
with the IMaster’s as well as the Doctor’s degree offered, can 
be found in the Survey of the Education of Teachers’”* The 
number of Masters’ degrees in education, involving a thesis, 
granted in 1933 was 3229 and in 1934, 2763 

Detailed information is available in another source concern- 
ing the administration and requirements of the Master’s degree 
in education in sixty-four institutions name of the degree 
administrative unit offering the degree, prerequisites to can- 
didacy, differentiation of graduate from undergraduate work, 
credits accepted by transfer, advisement of students, adminis- 
tration of the thesis (fifty-one schools require it, eight permit 
substitutes, and five do not require it), final examination 


Ibid , pp 149-50 

saw C John, “Graduate Work in the Education of Teachers," Teacher Education 
Curricula, National Survey of the Education of Teachers. Vol III, Part VI Office of 
Education Bulletin, No lo, 19,^3 Washington Office of Education, 1935 
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(forty-one schools require it and thirteen do not), major and 
minor requirements, courses other than maj'ors and minors, 
total credits required, requirements of specified courses such as 
statistics (thirty-one schools) and research methods (twenty- 
five schools), course credit for the thesis, foreign languages 
(not typically required), and opinions concerning the purpose 
of (he degree (a period of advanced study in fifty-two schools, 
and a research degree in twenty schools) 

The fact that a number of graduate schools have made of 
the Master’s program merely another year of training for 
teaching beyond the Bachelor’s degree and have eliminated the 
thesis as a requirement is not in keeping with the emphasis on 
training for problem solving, as expressed frequently in this 
book It is vigorously maintained in a personnel study of 242 
students who received the Master’s degree in education at the 
University of Chicago that the major responsibility of the 
graduate school is to give a competent group of workers 
the scientific training which will result in critical productive 
scholarship.®-' 

Numcroub problems are suggested by the facts which have been 
presented However, m the writer’s judgment, the major problem re- 
vealed IS that of the selection of graduate students A redefinition of 
graduate work is being forced The efforts of the graduate school 
must be focused either upon the task of stimulating fundamental 
research on educational problems or upon the task of providing an 
additional period of training beyond the bachelor’s degree, but with 
emphasis upon practice rather than research If the former purpose 
is adopted, the selection of students will need to be much more 
rigid than if the latter purpose is accepted Both purposes are worthy, 
but the mixing of the two in the same department and the granting 
of the same degree for each will become increasingly difficult as the 
demand for the Master's degree continues to increase The Master’s 
degree needs definition Either it stands for preliminary training in 
research or it does not Perhaps it may be desirable to consider it a 

84 J 0 Powers, “The Administration and Requirements of the Master’s Dearee m 
Education,'* Practices of Amcruan Vntvtrstties Crantins Higher Degrees tn Educa- 
tion, Chapter II Yearbook Number XlX t>f thi National Society of College Teachers 
of Education Chicago University of Chicago Press. 1931 

35 G T Busweli, “A Personnel Study of Students Who Have Received the Master’s 
Degree from the University of Chicago/' School and Society, XXV (June 18, 1927), 
730-6 
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teaching degree The writer does not so believe The same type ol 
outside pressure which now makes the Master’s degree in great 
demand will in another generation or sooner be applied to the Doctor's 
degree The problem is fundamental Education must have men for 
scientific research, it must also have men skilled in teaching and 
administration But the degrees which have formerly represented scien- 
tific achievement arc more and more being desired by a selection ol 
students whose chief interest is practice rather than research The 
wTiter believes that a clear-cut differentiation between students inter 
ested in research and students interested in practice is essential m a 
subject as new as education 'Whatever may be the decision of the 
graduate school regarding its obligation to give training in practice 
and regarding Us recognition of such training by a degree, its principal 
obligation will he the selection of a competent group of students 
and the giving to this group a rigid scientific training which will 
cumulate in critical, productive scholarship This type of interest is 
utterly foreign to many first-year graduate students as now selected 

Although this type of scholarship is too much to expect of 
the majority of first-year graduate students, the Master's 
thesis has indirect values of importance as one measure of the 
level of scholarship attained, even though the contribution 
made to knowledge is only a minor one 

The administrators and supervisors of our public schools show more 
interest in research than ever before Fifteen years ago the educational 
conference which based its program on the findings of research at- 
tracted the attention only of specialized research workers To-day at 
the meetings of the National Education Association the sections deal- 
ing with scientific investigation attract the largest audiences Again a 
decade ago professional magazines which reported research studies had 
a very limited subscription list To-day these same magazines are 
found on the desks of high-school principals, superintendents, and 
other practical workers in the field 

What has brought about this change of attitude’ Could it be that 
these schoolmen have had sufficient experience in writing the Master’s 
thesis to learn respect for research and the research worker’ Could it 
be that they started with one point of view and after collecting data 
throughout the year came to a realization that their previous judgment 
had been wrong? If it has done nothing more than to cause our 
administrators to collect all the facts before rendering decisions, the 
training is thoroughly worth while and should be continued 


30 ‘^Thc Master’s Thesis,” Vniverstty of PiUthurgh School of Education Journal, III 
(May*June, 1928), loo-i 
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One institution which required no Master’s thesis over a 
period of years has since 1929 changed the former policy, in 
view of the values expected to accrue to the student in the 
preparation of a thesis 

The practice is expected to give the student some training in the 
application of scientihc method, to enhance the student's knowledge 
and skill in reading scientific studies through this application of 
principles of scientific techniques in the preparation of one such study, 
to develop the understanding and appreciation of the concept of 
scientific method through the preparation of a study in which the 
principles of scientific method are involved, to give practice m sensing, 
defining, and solving problems through the employment of scientific 
method, to give the student some training in using the principles and 
techniques of research in the hope that he may attack his future 
problems scientifically and engage to some extent in creative research 
work in the held of his special interest It should be noted that the 
major emphasis m these statements of objectives is on training in 
the application of appropriate methods of research rather than in the 
intrinsic value of the contribution made 

The Doctor’s degree. Until recently the Doctor’s degree 
had not changed its requirements for three quarters of a cen- 
tury , even now few changes have been made outside of profes- 
sional fields such as education, despite the great educational 
and cultural changes of the intervening years A brief introduc- 
tory statement of the standards and requirements for the Ph.D 
degree in general follows : 

There has been little change since 1900 in Ihc formal standards set 
up for the Ph D degree 

The standards and requirements for the Ph D degree are being 
modified m the direction of flexibility Qualitative standards are tak- 
ing the place of mere quantitative requirements 

The requirements for the Ph D degree show cons'derable uniformity 
with respect to such general items as admission to candidacy and 
minimum residence requirements That is, the regulations foi admis- 
sion to candidacy provide in nearly' all cases an adequate period for 
testing the candidate’s ability as a graduate student, and also providing 
a period m which an acceptable program involving a primary and 

fl 7 Clifford Woody, “The Master’s Thesis,’ l/mvrrsttv oj Mtchtgan School 0} Education 
Bulletin, VI (October, 19^4), 9-12 

38 W C. John, Graduate Study tn Umverstites and Colleges in the United States, op 
t'tl , PP 213-4 
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secondary interest may be worked out The thesis or dissertation is 
required m all coses, but there is considerable difference of view as 
to what constitutes a thesis which adequately measures or tests the 
originality and scholarship of the candidate and the value of the 
contribution 

The publication of the Doctor's dissertation in some form is 
everywhere required with one exception Only one institution requires 
full publication before the degree ran be granted But the require- 
ments for the publication of the thesis in many universities are so 
full of alternatives as to discourage a serious attempt at full publica- 
tion In a considerable number of schools the method of publishing a 
university senes of thesis abstracts seems to be an interesting com- 
promise This may help the finances of the student, but it also reduces 
the significance of full responsibility on the part of the student in 
completely fulfilling his principal objective in the graduate school 

While not iiltogether uniform as to procedure, the final oral exami- 
nation or defense of the thesis continues to be the universal practice 
This IS usually preceded by a comprehensive written examination 

The creation of new types of Doctor’s degrees similar in general 
character to the Th D degree has become increasingly popular These 
new degrees are largely' controlled by’ professional considerations and 
in a number of instances require of the candidate a period of practical 
professional or field experience The emphasis is placed on the appli- 
cations of knowledge rather than upon the discovery of new knowledge 
or truth These degrees are now fully recognized by a large group of 
leading universities and are on the whole considered to be the equiv- 
alent of a Ph D degree 

The comparatively recent Doctor of Education degree is 
found to vary in certain respects from the Ph.D. degree.’'’ 

The degree of Doctor of Education is offered by twenty-one univer- 
sities and colleges, or in one third of all the colleges and universities, 
excluding teachers colleges, that offer the Ph D degree with specializa- 
tion in education The Ed D degree is not offered as the only Doc- 
tor’s degree in the twenty-one institutions mentioned, but it is offered 
parallel with the Ph D which is also offered in the same institutions 

The characteristics of the EdD degree may be summarized as 
follows. 

1 It gives major emphasis to the constructive solution of difficult 
practical problems by well-proven methods or techniques 

2 It gives great emphasis to the mastery of educational subject- 
matter in specialized fields rather than in prosecuting original research 

The emphasis of the Ph D with a major in education tends in the 


SO Ibtd . pp i89*po 
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direction of historical or scientific studies of education, including the 
development of new theories and new techniques 

As yet there is no complete agreement of authorities as to the 
different functions of the Ed D and Ph D degrees, as we find many 
cases m which the Ph D includes all of the functions indicated for 
both degrees 

From the standpoint of administration the control of these degrees 
lends to be almost entirely separated The PhD with major in 
education comes under the control of the graduate school of arts and 
sciences or equivalent, and the Ed D comes under the control of the 
school of education 

A major objective of the Ed D degree seems to be the ad 
vanced training of administrators and supervisors, and the 
preparation of master-teachers. Variations from the Ph D 
requirements involve less emphasis on the foreign-language re 
quirement, teaching experience, special knowledge of the tech- 
niques of educational research, and in certain cases preliminary 
demonstration of ability to undertake graduate work 

According to Raup, a working distinction betw’cen Doctor 
of Philosophy research and Doctor of Education professional 
attainment, stressing the functions of the latter degree and 
training program, is as follows - ■** 

1 Increased understanding and improved conceptions of the delib- 
erative act Itself 

2 Reronsideration of general principles of conduct and policy, 
especially as these apply more directly to the professional field 

3 Advancement of the candidate’s and the profession's under- 
standing of fact, theory, and law 

4 Insight into the relation of systematic leasoning to the success 
of the educator’s everyday decisions 

5 Provision for reincorporation of the foregoing newly considered 
generalizations into the process of deliberation 

In tools of research, especially foreign languages, revision of 
requirements has been slow. Bay, as a result of an analysis of 
204 theses in the series, Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, Columbia University, raises a question concerning 

40 R B Raup, "Division of Labor in the Study of Education," Teachers College 
Record, XXXVII (November 1935), 119-39 
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the desirability of the foreign-language requirement for the 
Doctor's degree in education Stated in terms of percentages 
employing a given tool, the results of his analysis are 1905- 
1915, foreign languages 38, statistics 41, neither foreign lan- 
guages nor statistics 30, 1916-1926, foreign languages 16, 
statistics 78, neither foreign languages nor statistics 18^' Thi-, 
trend probably has continued during the past decade 

Betts insists that a number of factors be considered in a 
given field before deciding upon the merits of a foreign-lan- 
guage requirement for the area involved 

The foreign language question for Ph D 's is not settled — it is just 
opening up The report of the present inquiry already referred to 
contains much of both fact and opinion A further stud> is still 
needed Let each separate field of scholarship appoint a fact-finding 
commission to discoter (i) the amount of significant material ap- 
pearing over a given period in each foreign language, (2) the propor- 
tion of this which IS translated into English within a given time, (3I 
the amount and adequacy of the abstracting done, (4) the practica- 
bility of a system of departmental translators, (s) workable plans 
for making more practical use of foreign language materials in courses, 
seminars, and researches in the graduate school 

Then let some agency bring these fact-studies all together and give 
us their results With this done we should be nearer the solution of 
the language question than we are at present 

The oral examination, which is commonly required of 
IMasters’ and Doctors’ candidates, has been subjected to experi- 
mental evaluation with a real need for improvement indicated 
in terms of objectivity, reliability, and validity Another u; 
vestigator finds the oral examination not “so objectionable” as 
a measuring device when definitely planned, carefully prepared 


41 James C Bay ‘'Tools of Research Needed jn the Preparation nf Dissertations for 
the Doctorate in education,’’ School and Socsety, XXV (January 8, 1927), 53-4 

42 G. H Betts, “Language Requirements for Doctors of Philosophy,” School and 
Society, XXXI (March 8. 1930), 343-6 

, and R A Kent, Foreign Language Equipment of 2325 Doctors of Philosophy 

Northwestern University Contributions to Education, No 2 Bloomington, 111 Public 
School Publishing Co, 1929 Pp 152 

43 Timor J Barnes and S L Pressey, “The Reliability and Validity of Oral Examina- 
tions,” School and Society, XXX (November 23, 1929), 719-22 

S L Pressey, L C Pressey, and Elinor J Barnes, “The Final Ordeal,” Journal of 
Bigker Education, III (May, 1933), 26i>4 
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for (by all concerned), and systematically administered/'* 
Pressure of time is forcing more written Masters’ examinations 
An analysis of limitations affecting the candidate when he 
IS working on his Doctor’s dissertation includes, (i) the short 
period of time available for graduate study, (2) the cost of 
carrying on a comprehensive piece of research, (3) the limited 
professional training of the student at the time he must select 
the subject for his dissertation, and (4) the lack of mastery of 
the techniques which the student must use in his research 
Suggestions for meeting these difficulties are (i) earlier selec- 
tion of the problem, (2) more careful supervision of the 
selection of the problem by the faculty, (3) greater coordina- 
tion of research projects, (4) devotion of more time in depart- 
ments of education to informal but critical courses dealing with 
the techniques of research at the time candidates arc making 
their selection of problems, and (5) an attempt by institutions 
to provide subsidies for important and desirable types of re- 
search which are too expensive to be undertaken by an indi- 
vidual student 

Symonds criticises graduate studies, with special applica- 
tions to Doctors’ dissertations, in terms of six common short- 
comings:^" (i) that the emphasis on the gathering of facts 
has been poorly correlated wdth the application of these facts 
to the educational program, (2) that the background of infor- 
mation and understanding of the student is often meager and 
shallow, (3) that certain fundamental assumptions which are 
often tacitly understood give the research a particular bias 
and make it of limited value, (4) that theses sponsored by and 
often financed by groups or theses addressed to certain groups 
are often biased, (5) that choice of methods of investigation 

*4 0 C Trimble, “The Oral Examination Its Validity and Reliability/' School and 
Society, XXXIX (April 28, 19^4), 5^0-2 

■ — , The Final Oral Examination Its Limitations and Us Possible Improve- 
ment as a Major Academic Hurdle in the Graduate School Studies in Higher Education, 
XXV Lafayette, Ind Purdue University 19^4 Ep 38 

*5 G T Buswell, “Research and the Dejfree of Hoctor 0/ Philasopbv in Educatron,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXIII (February, 1931). 146-52 

46 P M Symonds, “Common Faults In Graduate Research in Education/’ Journal of 
Educational Research, XXVII (March, i 934 )> 481-92. 
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or of the instruments to be used in the investigation is often 
faulty, and (6) that there are a number of technical fault-^ 
which are commonly seen in the statistical methods used and 
m the preparation of the manuscript 

Certain criticisms of educational research, with special ap- 
plication to theses, as conducted in some institutions, are cited 
as follows ” 

1 Graduate students work on theses m which they are not inter- 
ested and do not comprehend in order to satisfy the thesis requirement 
for the doctorate and their adviser’s personal interest in a subject 
which IS a part of his major work 

2 Studies are begun, but not completed, as evidenced by phrases 
introducing conclusions, such as, “It would seem,” “It appears ” “As- 
far as we were able to proceed, we may conclude,” etc 

3' Investigators are shying away from significant problems on the 
grounds of their prohibitive comprehensiveness, although teachers must 
meet and sohe these problems 

4 Students lack broad and thorough training in research technique 

5 Studies are too hurried 

6 Students fail to classify their research along the lines of the 
major divisions of research 

A list of criteria for educational dissertations, based on char- 
acteristics common to twenty-five good dissertations in- 
cludes ; 

1 Creativeness 

2 Wise choice of topic 

3 Evidence of ability 

4 Fundamental assumptions considered and justified 

5 Appropriateness of procedures to the topic 

6 Quality and quantity of data 

7 Sound analysis of data 

8 Interpretation of data 

g Presentation 

Another suggested list of standards for the dissertation in 
education includes these essential characteristics : 

47 T W H Irion, "Crilicism of Present-day Educational Research,’’ North Central 
Assoctattan Quarterly, I (December, 1926), 390-3 

48 r M Symonds, “Characteristic*; of a Good Dissertation in Education,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXIV (January, 1933), 3x2-26 

49 L B Rogers, “Desirable Standards for the Doctor’s Dissertation Should the Dis- 

sertation be Based on Other Forms of Productive Work in Addition to Research?” 
^ucctumol Administration and Supervtstoit, XVI (December, 1930)1 683-92 1 
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1 Based on a discernment of and responsiveness to social needs 

2 Presents a clear, concise formulation of a problem or working 
hypothesis 

3 Reveals a definite placement of the problem 

4 Makes evident the relevancy and adequacy of the materials and 
techniques used 

5 Observes continuity and unity in organization of materials 

6 Uses the most effective means available for a clear, forceful 
jiresentation 

7 Gives a complete and consistent interpretation of the data 

8 Indicates the bearing of the results on accepted principles and 
practices, and the need for further research 

Stated in another way, three fundamental criteria for the 
Doctor’s dissertation in education have been suggested, which 
represent fairly well the departmental policy of one of the 
major graduate institutions • 

First, the basic requirement of any research is a body of objective 
data Speculation, a prion theorizing, or hypothetical statements are 
never substitutes for facts Unless a problem is susceptible to factual 
treatment, it is not a suitable topic for research There arc such topics 
Certainly, the possibility of scientific research on such a question as, 
"Does education through discipline produce greater individual satis- 
faction than education through freedom^” is doubtful One may 
speculate and philosophize about this question, but it is difficult or 
impossible to find facts from which one may answer the question It 
may be possible to do more than philosophize about the problem if 
one is willing to cease the exclusive use of opinions regarding satisfac- 
tion and to gather some objective facts from the observation of 
behavior of persons variously educated This is not to be interpreted 
as a denial of the value of philosophical thinking, but rather as a 
vigorous objection to the substitution of such thinking for objective 
data Furthermore, the process of dealing with a problem without 
first securing a body of facts is a different prccess from that connoted 
by the term research 

Second, objective facts are necessary, but a simple tabulation of 
facts does not constitute acceptable research at the doctoral level. 
Until some degree of generalization is reached, the project is unfin- 
ished One might collect facts regarding any school practice and 
organize them into frequency tables, but until some general relation- 
ships among these facts are discovered the project is still incomplete 
The nature of the generalizations may vary from field to field, but 

BO G. T Buswell, 'The Doctor’s Dissertation,” Journal oj Higher Education, lU 
CMarch. 139-46. 
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regardless of whether the problem be in the history of education, m 
administration, in methods, or in psychology, until some degree of 
generaluation is reached, the investigation has not passed beyond the 
bounds of clerical industry Needless to say, much of this industrious 
routine work may be useful, but it is not research The essential 
characteristics of the research worker are the intellectual insight 
necessary to see relationships which are not obvious to the lay obserccr 
and the ability to generalize concerning these relationships 

Third, a routine application of scientific principles to a practical 
problem is not research For example, in one of the letters the location 
of school plants as a thesis problem was suggested This might or 
might not involve research If the commonly known rules relating to 
population centers, dangerous highways or railroads, and the like, only 
were applied to the selection of school sites no discovery of new 
truths and no advancement of general scientific knowledge would 
result This problem might be attacked, howecer, in a way which in- 
volved a high type of research Through an analytical study of all 
the factors affecting the location of school buildings some new factors 
that generally affect the location of school plants might be discovered 
a new technique by which to obtain or to interpret the farts gathered 
might be developed The objection to many so-called practical prob- 
lems” is that they are merely applications of well-known procedures — 
the truth that is “discoverecl'’ is too often new only to the man who 
discovers it 

A canvass of the practices of twenty-nine institutions which 
gave more than one Doctor’s degree during the decade from 
1918 to 1927 resulted in the following recommendations 

1 A minimum of twelve to fifteen semester hours of undergraduate 
work m education for admission to graduate study 

2 A written preliminary examination to be given toward the end 
of the second year of graduate study 

3 A final examination, at least partially written, and general 1114 
scope rather than confined to the thesis or to the thesis and related 
matters 

4 Conservative restnction of the amount of work earned by as- 
sistants, instructors, and other students who have either part-time or 
full-time employment 

5 The requirement of one or two carefully planned sequences of 
courses 

6 The requirement of a few basic courses, such as educational 


51 W S Monroe, “A Survey of the Requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy in 
Education,’’ School and boctety, XXXI (May 17, 1930), 655*61 
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philosophy or theory, educational statistics, thesis-writmg, and educa- 
tional research 

7 Supervision of thesis work by a committee, probably a commit- 
tee of three, rather than by a single member of the staff (This super- 
vision should begin with the selection of the thesis problem.) 

Studies of supply and demand in the graduate field indicate 
that too great specialization is undesirable on the part of the 
Doctor’s candidate, since he may have to carry on his future 
work in some area other than university teaching and re- 
search.''- Business, politics, social service, and secondary 
schools have been suggested as future fields of activity for the 
Doctor of Philosophy in this country and in Europe It has 
been recommended that psychologists be trained to provide 
professional psychological service in the fields of business per- 
sonnel, student personnel, industrial psychology, vocational 
guidance, and child welfare.''* 

Other surveys of requirements for the Doctor's degree in 
education and in psychology are available Of course, the 
wise prospective graduate student w’lll examine in the cata- 
logues the specific requirements for degrees of the institutions 
in which he is interested. Some evidence concerning the rating 
or standing of graduate departments of education is available, 
although the method used (opinions of a committee of fifty- 
four “scholars” in the field represented) has met some criti- 
cism.'’^ Sixty-one institutions conferred 1300 doctorates in 

f'J W S Monroe, “D^xitor’i Degrees in Kducalion 19^8-193], School and Soruty, 
XXXVII (March 3, 1933), 289-90 

51 C A Kuckmick, “The Future of the Doctoral Degree,” Sihool and Soitity, 
XXXVn (February iS, 1913)1 201-6 

G r Carrothers, "The Secondary School as a Carcir for the Doctor of rhilosophy,” 
North Central Assoaaiwn Quarterly, IX (April, 19 > 5 )» 424*^2 

54 E D Sisson, “Twenty Years After,'’ St hool and Soctety. XL (December 8, i 9 o 4 ), 
781-4 

55 F K Freeman and Others, Practtccs 0} Amcrtcun ( mvcrsttit^ tn Cranttng Higher 
Degrees m Education Yearbook No XIX of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Lducation Chicago University of Chicago Pre'ss, 1931 I'p viii -j- 158 

T L Reller, ‘‘A Survey of the Requirement for the Degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion,” School and Society, XXXIX (April 21, 1934)1 5^6-20 

56 W S Hunter and Others, * Standards for the Ph D Degrees m Psychology,” 
Psychological Bulletin. XXXI (January, 1914), 67-72 

57 R M Hughes, “Report of the Committee on Graduate Instruction,” Educational 
Record, XV (April, 1914)1 192-234 

W C Eells, “American Graduate Schools,” School and Society, XXXIX (June a, 
1934). 708-12 
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education between 1928 and 1932 ; of this number thirty 
schools were rated as adequately prepared to do so, and only 
ten were considered “distinguished ’’ The number of Doctors 
degrees conferred in education during 1933 was 370; in 1934 
the number was 469 

It should not be assumed that the research worker's training 
is finished on completion of the doctorate program An increas- 
ing amount of post-doctorate training is being encouraged b\ 
higher institutions, research organizations, and fellowships 
Problems involved in graduate training programs are dis- 
cussed in numerous other references in the chapter bibliog- 
raphy, a part of which appear under the names of Alexander, 
Almack, Ashbaugh, Barr, Bay, Betts, Briggs, Brown 
Buchanan, Buckner, Buswell, Cooke. Crawford, Dale, Eaton, 
Edwards, Fenton, Fernberger, Ford, Freeman, Good, Greene. 
Harris, Heller, Higbie, Hill, Hills, Hunt, Jones, Judd, Kunkel, 
Lowell, McCall and Ruger, Mathews, Mead, Nelson, New- 
comb and Watson, Palfrey, Pechstein, Pressey, Robertson, 
Rogers, Ruediger, Russell, Seashore, Smith, Symonds, Tufts, 
Walker, Watson, Williams, and Wykoff 

Coordination and cooperation in research. The condition 
deplored in 1927 by an editorial writer, wbo urged that some 
central coordinating agency make known the various investiga- 
tions completed and under way, in order to avoid competitive 
research and duplication of effort, has been partly corrected by 
the guides enumerated in Chapter III ; however, the problem 
is not yet completely solved.®" The movement toward integra- 
tion of the efforts of educational investigators is significant for 
all who participate in, direct, or apply the results of research 
Illustrations of the results of coordinated investigational effort 
are found in Chapter III in the form of nation-wide surveys 
of various fields, the year-books and publications of great 
.foundations and professional groups, comprehensive summa- 

C8 F R Lillie, K T Compton, and R L Wilbur, “Post-Boctoral Training foi 
Productive Scholarship,” School and Society. XLII (November 2^. 19^5), 689-98 
60 ^‘Competitive Research,” Journal oj Educational Research, XV (January, 1937), 
S3-3* 
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ries of research, and the work of research bureaus and or- 
ganizations. 

Three requirements for cooperative investigation have been 
named: (r) a well-selected committee 10 define major issues 
in the field of investigation, to suggest methods of investiga- 
tion, and to review findings previous to publication, (2) a 
personnel to conduct the investigation sponsored by the com- 
mittee, and (3) some provision for travel expense.®' 

Provided with these essentials, group research bears fruit It avoids 
some of the weaknesses which frequently char.icteri2c individual effort 
The topics of investigation are likely to be well chosen, and bias in the 
interpretation of results is reduced The best methods of investigation 
are likely to be employed Most important of all, a group of people 
with prestige are familiar with the findings of the study which, there- 
fore, is far more likely to get over into practice It is at this point 
that many individual investigations fail E\ery time one prepares a 
comprehensive bibliography he is struck by the number of significant 
researches already m existence which have received little or no atten- 
tion as far as modified school practice is concerned 

Four types of cooperating groups have been proposed : 
(i) intra-institutional groups in which tasks are assigned by 
administrative officials with little or no consideration for the 
wishes of individuals; (2) intra-institutional groups in which 
tasks ate chosen by the group concerned in accordance with 
the principle of the majority rule, (3) inter-institutional 
groups in which the tasks are assigned by administrative offi- 
cials, committees, etc ; and (4) inter-institutional research 
conducted by self-initiated groups of individuals of like in- 
terests. 

Doubtless each of these methods of securing group activity 
has its own peculiar values, depending upon the nature of the 
problem, and the competency and the attitude of the indi- 
viduals concerned, but the writers should like to emphasize the 
merits of the last. The real advantages of this type of coopera- 

60 J K Norton, “Cobperative and Individual Research,” Journal o) Educational 
Research, XVII (Alarch, 1928), 316-8 

01 A S Barr, “Cooperative Research,” Journal of Eduiational Research, XXVIII 
(January, i935)» 362-4 
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lion are- (i) It arises out of each individual’s own felt needs, 
difficulties, and interests , the advantage of having individuals 
work at research that they think important is tremendous 
(2) It is for the most part independent of financial considera- 
tions Far too many persons appear to have the idea that re- 
search depends upon money. Although money is always a 
convenience, the essential element in any piece of research is 
the thinking, and when money is employed to remove an 
otherwise intelligent and competent research worker from im- 
mediate contact with his data, the stimulation and the con- 
stant checking and rechecking afforded by these data are 
removed In the mam, the extensive use of the so-called 
statistical clerk is based upon a misconception of the nature 
of research .^nd (3) this type of cooperation is independent of 
committee appointments and political preferences Out of the 
confusion between political and intellectual leadership man\ 
persons otherwise competent to do research are heard to at- 
tribute their inactivity to failure to secure official preferment 
Again, the authors would like to say that, aside from the per- 
sonal gratification which always arises from these official 
preferences, they in no way enhance the individual’s ability to 
do research The type of cooperation urged is free and un- 
limited except by the capacity, initiative, and leadership of 
those who undertake it 

Specific suggestions concerning how graduate theses may in- 
volve a unified pattern or be parts of a larger, planned program 
of research end as follows 

Here, then, is the line of development which the administration of 
educational research in America will probably find it wise to follow 
It will diligently avoid any semblance of imposition of a topic from 
above as well as the tendency to follow too literally the personal 
preferences of the individual student by merely regulating his fancies 
when they become too unrealistic In place of these obsolescent 
devices, it will move to substitute a system of group or cooperative 
planning of an extended research program wherein the work of each 
member falls into its prescribed niche Continuity rather than discrete- 

A2 G W Hartmann, ‘*Lai<;sez Faire Versus Planning in Educational Research,” School 
and Society, XXXIX (May 12, 1934)1 600-3 
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ness will be its watchword So far our educational activities have been 
hil-or-miss shotgun forays into the territory of the unknown, hence- 
forth, we must have mass invasions moving toward the deliberately 
arranged conquest of key positions 

Another worker criticizes the poor contacts which thesis ad- 
visers experience with the schools studied in educational 
research and the resultant ill effects on the theses and educa- 
tional progress He submits a plan of research organization 
which unites the skill of the technical investigator and the 
need for more definite knowledge felt by teachers A new offi- 
cer, the Coordinator of Research, is to be placed in the school 
■system, with these duties - 

1 To make himself known in the area 

2 To familiarize himself with research needs in (he area 

3 To assay the caliber of graduate students doing research m the 
institution with which he is connected 

4 To bring into contact the research opportunities and the properly 
qualified students 

The preceding discussion has stressed the merits of co- 
operative or coordinated investigation It is not to be assumed 
from such statements that there is no longer any place for the 
individual or pioneer type of research, but rather, that a proper 
balance between individual initiative and large-scale planning 
should be established in research Two extremes — at least, 
widely divergent schemes — in educational investigation are 
represented in the largely individualistic research of America 
and in the current cooperative plan of Australia In Australia, 
where educational research is rather new, a planned program 
has been proposed which will coordinate the work of the vari- 
ous individuals and direct it toward goals set up by the edu- 
cational authorities and leading workers However, the 
coordinating agency, the Australian Council for Educational 
Research, does not seek to centralize completely or control 
research, but rather to articulate the efforts of individual in- 
vestigators and of committees covering problems on a state- 

W NT Durost, 'The Mishfng Link in Educational Research," Progressive Educa- 
Uon, XII (January, i935). 35*8 
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wide basis. The work of the Council, such as testing, is carried 
out in the schools on a cooperative rather than a compulsory 
basis.*^ 

Both the American and Australian plans have their advantages as 
well as disadvantages One need but survey the wide v'anety of re- 
search that has been undertaken in this country to appreciate that 
the independent worker has made large contributions to the body of 
available scientific information dealing with educational problems In 
many fields there have been highly important findings that have been 
incorporated into our educational practices The independent worker 
has felt free to explore leads of interest to himself It must be ad- 
mitted that some of these studies have not appeared to be immediately 
pertinent , however, one must admit that this may be because of our 
inability to see the possible relationships rather than the lack of value 
of the findings 

A combination of the American and Australian plans seems highly 
desirable On the one hand, one would want to do nothing to crush 
the fine spirit of independent individual research which has resulted 
in the development of an ever-growing body of educational truth 
On the other hand, there is every reason to believe that a planned 
program of cooperative research deahng with crucial issues in present- 
day education would be most helpful This end might well be accom- 
plished through the coordinated action of the various scientific bodies, 
both state and national, deahng with aspects of educational problems 
The accomplishment of such an end demands real educational states- 
manship Unless this is done, the alternative may be the establish 
ment of some central authority which might arbitrarily take upon 
itself the setting up of standards and criteria for evaluation 

When the educational history of the first half of the twen- 
tieth century is written, the third decade of this period will 
be credited with the initiation of a program of coordination 
or cooperation in educational research. This type of coordi- 
nated investigation and publication should break down ex- 
cessive isolation in research, prevent wasteful and unnecessary 
duplication of effort, and distribute the results of major sci- 
entific studies to field workers. It seems entirely reasonable 
to expect within the next decade in each of the subject-matter 
fields a survey similar to the Modern Foreign Language Study 

64 L J nrueckner, ^Tlanned Programs of Research,’^ /oumal of Educaiional Research, 
XXVI (January, 1933)1 364-6. 
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and a summary of the available factual studies similar m com- 
prehensiveness to that of Gray in reading ®'’ Whatever the 
future may hold, however, in the development of coordinated, 
large-scale research, there is encouragement for the present 
in the progress reported The obligation of the field worker is 
to keep informed of important studies in progress, to cooper- 
ate wherever possible, and to use the findings reported in the 
improvement of teaching, curricular, or administrative pro- 
cedures 

Bureaus and departments of research. Bureaus and depart- 
ments of research in city school systems, state departments of 
education, state educational associations, and higher institu- 
tions constitute important agencies in the supervision of re- 
search, and in the coordination of the investigational effort of 
both field worker and graduate student. An excellent summary 
statement of the organization, functions, and investigational 
work of research bureaus follows : 

Growth tn number of bureaus It has been shown that the movement 
for organized research in education is comparatively recent, for it 
was not until the survey and testing movement was under way that 
city school systems and State universities began the organization of 
bureaus of research From the establishment of the first bureaus 
about 1912 the number has grown rapidly until there are at present 
about ISO bureaus in city school systems and about ninety-five others 
divided among State departments of education, State educational asso- 
ciations, State universities and colleges, teachers colleges, and secondary 
schools About half of the bureaus have been established since 1925 
and about a fourth since 1928. 

The director of research Exactly half of the full-time directors of 
research have ranks equivalent to that of assistant superintendents of 
schools Part-time directors devote the remainder of their time to a 
diversity of other duties The directors are usually responsible to the 
superintendent of schools and since many of them are in the line of 


06 W S Gray, Sumtnary of Investtgatwnt Relating to Reading Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No 28 Chicago Department of Education, University oi Chicago, 
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authority they are given the right both by authorization and implica- 
tion to investigate problems m any field of education The directors 
have had on the average less educational experience than superintend- 
ents or principals, but about the same as other administrative stall 
members However, some directors of research have not worked in 
types of school positions that would give them a basis of practical 
school experience Almost three fourths have never taught in city 
elementary schools, about three fifths have not been principals of 
elementary schools, and the same proportion have not been principals 
of secondary schools On the other hand, directors of research, in 
terms of academic degrees held, are considerably better trained than 
other school officers More than half of them hold Masters’ degrees, 
and more than a fourth hold Doctors’ degrees. In addition, most of 
them have earned their advanced degrees in the field of education At 
the time of inquiry the median salary paid full-time directors was 
about $4 ooo 

The staS of reKcarck bureaus The staff of the median research 
bureau consists of the director and three assistants, the helpers arc 
about equally divided between professional and clerical grade About 
half of those professional assistants in the bureaus, who devote onl\ 
part time to research, are elementary -school teachers Part-time clerical 
assistants are frequently high-schooI pupils 

The budget of research bureaus The median salary and operating 
budgets of research bureaus were about $0,700 and $2,000 respectuelj 
In view of the fact that the median bureau conducts twenty-one 
studies a year, it is difficult to see how comprehensive investigations 
can be made with the personnel and the resources available for research 
work The financial resources must explain in part the limited types 
of researches reported Classification and analysis of researches reveal 
that many of the studies involve merely the compilation and presenta- 
tion of facts, and that the staffs of many bureaus arc absorbed in 
duties and functions which are more of an administrative and super 
visory type than of a truly research character [Such work is useful, 
but is not the major function of a research bureau ] 

Administrative and supervisory functions performed As already in- 
dicated, laige proportions of the directors of research perform duties 
and functions which are not of a research nature No attempt is made 
in this report to show that these administrative functions are not 
important However, analysis supports the belief that these functions 
are not always in the nature of true research nor inevitably functions 
which should be delegated to research bureaus The compilation of 
data, the administration of achievement and intelligence tests, and the 
classification of school children are important functions, but the admin- 
istration of these activities is not research in the strict sense At least 
school authorities should not confuse these activities with research and 
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assume that, having provided bureaus so engaged, substantial research 
contributions are being made 

Studies which bureaus may make Bureaus of research are authorized 
to make studies of pupil failures, promotions, and testing more fre- 
quently than of certain other problems such as employment service, 
clerical service, teaching methods, and supervision The data did not 
permit an analysis of the reasons why some types of studies are au- 
thorized more frequently than are others, but size of the system seems 
to influence the scope of activities 

In general, bureaus of research have actually made studies most fre- 
quently in the fields m which the greatest proportions of systems have 
been authorized to conduct investigations Large numbers of studies 
have been made in the fields of testing, promotion, retardation, and 
elimination, and relatively few studies have been made in such fields 
as teaching methods, supervision, and library service 

Studies made during jqjq-jo Directors of research of fifty-three 
city bureaus reported a total of i,ii6 studies in progress during the 
year 1020-30 The median bureau had in progress about twenty-one 
researches As previously pointed out, the type of assistance fur- 
nished the director and the amounts w'hich may be spent for the 
operating expenses of the bureau raise a presumption of doubt con 
terning the quality of many of these researches Half of the studies 
in progress during the year were reported as relating primarily to 
the field of secondary education Slightly more than half of the studies 
in progress during 1929-30 were later mimeographed, but relatively 
few have been either printed or published m educational periodicals 
Only a few of the studies conducted in city bureaus have been sub- 
mitted as theses for advanced degrees and about 10 per cent were 
reported by the directors of research as affecting, in any marked way, 
school organization and practice The data do not permit an analysis 
of the extent and manner in which these studies have actually affected 
educational practices. This problem should be a fruitful field for fur- 
ther investigation 

Coordination of research activities Research activities of city bu- 
reaus are coordinated with those of other agencies inside or outside 
the system m only three fifths of the cases The research bureau 
provides such coordmation as is attempted within city school systems 
by outlining the projects, by advising the staff members, and by 
exchanging the results of investigations with other bureaus or research 
agencies A number of directors indicate that the bureaus attempt to 
develop a program of research activities and to guide and direct 
research work of teachers within the system 

State departments of education and State education associations 
have an oppiortunity of developing state-wide programs of educational 
research. Only a few States have attempted much along these lines 
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Research by persons not connected with research bureaus. Research 
has come to be considered by educational leaders as a function ol 
teachers and principals, but to date few boards of education ha\e 
made provisions enabling teachers to carry on research activities on 
school time The number of researches carried on by staff members 
not connected with research bureaus is small and relatively few arc 
ultimately mimeographed or printed The real incentive for more than 
a third of the studies made by individuals unconnected with bureair 
IS the earning of advanced degrees Research within individual second- 
ary schools IS even more limited in extent Large proportions of the 
high-school principals, both of the schools reported as outstanding in 
research and of those selected at random, stated that no research wa= 
being conducted in the schools As a result, if the contention is that 
teachers and principals should carr>’ on research, practice lags far 
behind theory At present little research is being carried on m second- 
ary schools except by city bureaus of research, and in general even 
the investigations of these bureaus do not interpret the data and 
recommend improvements in school practice 

Classificatwn and analysts of researches made In general, the re- 
ports of investigations submitted to the Survey indicate that bureaus 
of research in city school systems devote the major portion of their 
time and energies to the compilation of facts and statistics However, 
this conclusion is not unexpected in view of the many administrative 
and supervisory functions delegated to these bureaus They do not 
have the time or the resources to permit many investigations of a 
true research nature It is admitted that facts and statistics concerning 
the school systems should be available to the superintendent and 
board at all times, but it is highly unfortunate that more bureaus do 
not conduct investigations of educational problems holding more 
promise of modifying and improving school administration, class-room 
techniques, teaching methods, and other educational practices If 
bureaus of research in city systems are to lead the way to a sounder 
educational program, they will find it necessary to place emphasis on 
fundamental problems of educational practice rather than on the mere 
compiktion and publication of facts and statistics 

Conclusion The first impression from the evidence of this report is 
one of discouragement The upshot of the facts presented is that the 
total extent and the quality of the research carried on within schools 
and systems is not highly commendable The second thought on the 
situation disclosed is, however, more encouraging The research move- 
ment in education, after all, is relatively new and each bureau and each 
school have had to work out their own problems and doubtless must 
at first justify their existence by rendenng obvious services to admin- 
istration Performance of these functions which frequently resort to 
the procedures of research should gradually lead to committal to 
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substantial programs of research in these bureaus, and these, in turn, 
should stimulate larger proportions of individual members of school 
staffs not officially connected with the bureaus to carry on significant 
studies Much assurance may be taken from the fact that at least a 
small number of bureaus in city systems of the country are prosecut- 
ing estimable investigative programs The existence of a large number 
of bureaus of research ^hich have made beginnings and of at least a 
small number of bureaus with strong investigative programs is a 
prophecy of generous spread of research activity outside higher institu- 
tions that will help to elevate education to unquestioned professional 
status 

Four ways of promoting research among field workers have 
been stressed by research bureaus in state departments of edu- 
cation, especially New York State 

1 Preparation of bibliographies of studies which pertain particularly 
to state educational conditions 

2 Gathering of occasional statements from educators concerning 
needed research m the state 

3 Assistance, through bibliographies and actual conducting of 
studies, to committees at work on such problems as tenure, salaries 
curriculum, health education, radio education, correspondence courses, 
etc 

4 Aid to individuals such as graduate students and field workers, by 
criticizing and planning studies 

From the point of view of the higher institution and its 
bureau of research, with respect to the administration of in- 
vestigational projects, three types of field research have been 
distinguished 

I Individual research 

(а) The graduate thesis 

( б ) The minor problem, worked out with the guidance of an 
adviser on the campus staff 

2. A coordinated program of minor studies through guidance of the 
investigators, who select problems with some relation to a larger 
pattern or whole 

3 Major programs of research formulated by the institution which 
permits students to work on individual sections, for example, school 

us Warren W Coxe, “Functions of Ri^arch Bureaus in State Departments ot Educa- 
tion in Promoting Research Among Field Workers,” Journal oj Educational Research, 
XXIX (October, 1935), 110-4 

SO W W Charters, “Instilutional Promotion of Field Research,” Journal oj Educa- 
tional Research, XXIX (October, 1935), iM -7 
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building construction costs and rates of obsolescence, and curriculum 
building 

Numerous other discussions of research bureaus and of 
foundations, scientific societies, and professional organizations 
which play a part in the direction and cijprdination of research 
are represented in Chapter III and in the bibliography of the 
present chapter under the names of Bain, Chapman, Charters, 
Coxe, Cubberley, Gee, Herbst, Hunter, Ogg, Rankin, Sears, 
Spahr and Swenson, Withers, and Wright. 

Concluding statement. The need for productive scholarship 
and research ability as one of the highest types of educational 
leadership has been indicated, although recognizing the exist- 
ence of other important types of leadership in the areas of 
teaching, administration, interpretation, and innovation It 
has been urged that to be most effective, the teacher, adminis- 
trator, or supervisor requires training in problem solving and 
investigational procedures, finding nothing incompatible in 
this proposal that both field service and research activity are 
important functions of the best prepared types of educational 
workers. The possible contribution of the graduate school to 
the training of such workers has been outlined The movement 
toward coordinated and cooperative research has been re- 
viewed, together with the part played by research bureaus and 
organizations in the direction and supiervision of educational 
investigation. 


Problems and Exercises 

I. Select two recognized graduate departments of education and 
compare their requirements for the Master’s degree in terms of the 
principles stated in this chapter It may be necessary to secure cata- 
logues from the schools selected, if such information is not in the 
library 

2 Choose a bureau or department of educational research (uni- 
versity, state, city, or otherwise), and prepare a statement of its 
organization and activities current at the time this assignment is 
undertaken. The annual reports (where issued) of such research agen- 
cies and the Department of Research News of the Journal of Educa- 
•'tonal Research may be consulted as starting points 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SUMMARY 

To synthesize the conclusions reached in preceding chapters, 
a brief final statement seems in order , indeed some workers 
may prefer to read this chapter first as an overview of or in- 
troduction to the entire volume 

The nature of scientific thinking. In his search for truth, 
man came to utilize the methods of science rather late in the 
history of civilization. Earlier approaches in interpreting 
natural phenomena were through supernatural beliefs, the 
voice of authority, syllogistic reasoning, and empirical observa- 
tions Scientific method involves both inductive and deductive 
modes of thinking, with emphasis on facts, analysis, hypotheses, 
generalization, freedom from bias, and the use of measurement. 
These characteristics of science have been stated in other 
words as involving mathematical precision and accuracy, ob- 
jectivity, verifiability, impartiality, and expertness.* The steps 
in scientific procedure are essentially the same as those em- 
ployed in good thinking or problem solving, namely, selection 
and definition of the problem, a survey of pertinent related 
information, formulation and development of a hypothesis, col- 
lection of data, analysis and summarization of data, and for- 
mulation of conclusions and generalizations However, it is 
granted that the human mind does not always work in such an 
orderly sequence, but may weave back and forth “shuttle-like.” 
In a flash of insight, the genius may jump intervening steps to 
a tentative solution of his problem and later work more slowly 
through the detailed proof of his conclusions. The chapters of 

iS. C. Parker, Geiteral Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools, pp to7-ii. 
Boston Ginn and Co, 19:2 

E. L. TbCMndike, Prmcttles of Teaching, pp New York A, G. Seiler, igo6 
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this book are arranged approximately in terms of the sequence 
of steps followed in scientific procedure. 

Selection and definition of the problem. A major difficulty 
of many educational workers lies in recognizing the problems 
which are plainly discernible to the investigator trained to see 
such issues In Chapter II a detailed analysis was made of 
ways in which this “problem blindness” may be corrected, at 
least in part Actual selection of the problem involves consider- 
ation of such factors as novelty, the investigator's interest, 
practical value, the worker’s qualifications, availability of data, 
cost, and time required After the problem (usually first ex- 
pressed in general terms or even representing an entire field 
of investigation) has been selected, it must be more definitely 
formulated and stated, as well as defined and delimited. 

Survey of related information. The canvass of information 
and literature related to the problem chosen probably has been 
progressing simultaneously with the actual selection of the 
problem for investigation As a matter of fact, this survey of 
related information may accomplish any one or all of five 
purposes , it may ( i ) show whether the evidence already avail- 
able solves the problem adequately without further investiga- 
tion, (2) provide ideas, theories, explanations, or hypotheses 
valuable in formulating the problem, (3) suggest methods of 
research appropriate in attacking the problem, (4) locate com- 
parative data for use in the interpretation of results and in 
the formulation of conclusions, and (5) contribute to the 
scholarship of the investigator. The major types of educational 
literature, in terms of the kinds of thinking or research pro- 
cedures involved, from which such assistance may be secured, 
are; (i) statistical or experimental studies with emphasis on 
objective methods and mathematical statement of results; (2) 
theoretical, speculative, or philosophical discussions with em- 
phasis on the methods of logic and rationalization; and (3) 
historical investigations, based in the majority of cases on 
documentary evidence. However, library materials and guides, 
as well as the printed sources, are not classified in such terms. 
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Therefore, a more practical working classification, as described 
length in Chapter III, includes (i) periodical literature, in 
journals; (2) printed material in bound form, such as books, 
monographs, year-books, and bulletins, (3) graduate theses, 
usually unpublished, except for a limited number of Doctors’ 
dissertations, and (4) certain miscellaneous sources of infor- 
mation. 

Use of hypotheses. Once a problem has presented itself or 
has been sought out by the investigator, one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of scientific method is the tendency to 
formulate a shrewd guess explaining the phenomenon under 
observation That is, the human mind in many cases does not 
proceed systematically through a given sequence of steps or 
wait for the complete enumeration of all the facts before 
formulating a hypothesis explaining tentatively the situation 
under investigation Of course, if the first hypothesis proves 
fallacious when checked against the observed facts, another 
one may be formulated and tested until the correct explanation 
is found. Such a preliminary or tentative concept gives direc- 
tion to the investigation until proved or disproved, or until 
displaced liy another hypothesis The formulation and testing 
of hypotheses are treated m an introductory way in Chapter I, 
and more fully in Chapter IV. 

Collection of data. Obviously, a given problem may be 
solved, or a hypothesis tested, only by the collection of per- 
tinent data. The organization of Chapters V-X is m terms of 
methods of collecting data or ways of attacking educational 
problems 

Historical research examines the evidence of the past, which 
may be used as an aid in analyzing and interpreting the pres- 
ent, or even the future. Its major processes are: (i) collection 
of data, with due consideration of documents and relics (or 
remains), of primary and secondary sources, of bibliographical 
procedure, and of an adequate system of organizing data; (2) 
criticism of data collected, including the processes of external 
(or lower) criticism and internal (or higher) criticism; and 
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(3) presentation of the facts in readable form, involving prob- 
lems of organization, composition, exposition, and interpreta- 
tion. 

Nonnative-survey research involves a canvass of present 
practice or conditions, or the establishment of norms or cen- 
tral tendencies, utilizing extensively such data-collecting in- 
struments as questionnaires,* tests, ^check-lists, ‘rating scales, 
and ^core cards, as well as'‘interviews, activity analysis, text- 
book analysis, etc These instruments are not of themselves 
major approaches to the solution of educational problems, but 
serve as devices for the collection of data 

As has been suggested in the preceding paragraph, data- 
collecting instruments, such as are discussed in Chapters Vfl 
and VIII, are used most extensively in the normative-survey 
type of research, although standard tests are useful in experi- 
mental research for the equation of groups and for the meas- 
urement of gains Data collected by such instruments also are 
valuable in making case studies and certain other types of 
research involving causal relationships. 

The six major types of normative-survey research employ 
(i) survey-testing, (2) questionnaire, (3) documentary- 
frequency, (4) interview, (5) observational, and (6) survey- 
appraisal procedures, Including school surveys. 

Experimental research, under controlled conditions, with 
manipulation of only a single variable, tries out in classroom 
or laboratory different educational plans or procedures. Most 
classroom experimentation employs group methods (one-group, 
equivalent- or parallel-group, and rotation-group methods). 
INIajor considerations in experimentation are definition and re- 
striction of the experimental factor, specification as to the 
nature and scope of the pupil achievement to be measured, 
control of non-experimental factors, selection or construction 
of adequate measuring instruments, extension of the experi- 
ment over a sufficient period of time, and the reliability of the 
obtained difference between gains of the experimental and con- 
trol groups or individuals involved. In the laboratory type of 
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experimentation, conditions may be more carefully controlled, 
suitable apparatus and equipment provided, subjects studied 
individually, and a more minute analysis of such problems as 
learning worked out. 

Certain other types of investigation, sometimes termed 
causal research, are especially adapted to studying causal rela- 
lionships, they observe an effect and seek to determine its 
cause or pertinent relationships through a study of likenesses 
and differences (the causal-comparative method), case-study 
and genetic methods, diagnostic and prognostic procedures and 
instruments, or correlation techniques 

Analysis and interpretation of data, and generalization. 
It is in the classification, analysis, summarization, and interpre- 
tation of data that statistical method proves especially valu- 
able, including the measures of central tendency, variability, 
correlation, etc. Statistical procedures are also used exten.sively 
as aids in all of the previously mentioned types of research 
(experimental, survey, and causal), with the exception of his- 
torical investigations. Statistical method is considered a way 
of manipulating data rather than a technique for securing new 
information, although occasionally an original contribution to 
the field by way of a new formula, statistical device, slide rule, 
or calculating machine is forthcoming. Of course, statistical 
calculations do not take the place of, but are supplementary 
to, good thinking and sound logic. 

In this volume, educational philosophy is considered, not 
an independent method of collecting data, but a valuable aid 
in setting up the problem, formulating and testing hypotheses, 
interpreting data, generalizing, and in developing standards 
for evaluation. 

Preparation of the report, and standards for evaluation of 
research. It is recognized that the work of writing up the report 
and the development of standards for critical evaluation of 
research are not deferred in the actual process of investigation 
until the study is completed. In fact, the writing, at least in 
the form of a first draft of notes, may have been progressing 
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advantageously in connection with each step of the research 
process Likewise, it is hoped that critical standards were being 
developed at the same time. The student of educational prob- 
lems should adopt, adapt, or develop sound criteria for evalu 
ation, which ultimately become a part of his own professional 
and scientific equipment’ (i) in choosing from the large 
volume of available current literature, (2) for guidance in the 
preparation of his own reports, (3) for analysis of practices 
and innovations in education, and (4) in general for the direc- 
tion of his own educational thinking. 

Training and supervision of research workers. The point 
of view maintained in this volume is that educational v\orker‘) 
(teachers, administrators, and supervisors) should be so trained 
as to contribute to the solution of problems in their respective 
areas of responsibility (i) all as consumers of research, (2) 
many as participants in the problem-solving approach because 
of the resulting training value and the increased understanding 
of the educative process, and (3) a more limited number as 
real contributors to the existing store of educational knowl- 
edge. This statement is made with full recognition of the fact 
that an ideal balance between investigational procedure, or 
problem solving, and other elements of the training program 
for field workers probably has not yet been discovered and cer- 
tainly has not been effected in practice. It is also conceded 
that, for many who might otherwise attack their problems 
more scientifically, there are obstacles in the form of heavy 
teaching or administrative loads, as well as a lack of facilities 
for research. However, the real scientist is possessed by a con- 
suming intellectual curiosity which sometimes drives (or leads) 
him forward to the neglect of his own physical comforts and 
even of life itself. Without recommending that one make any 
such extreme of self-sacrifice, it may well be emphasized that 
in the properly qualified educational worker this dual responsi- 
bility of teaching, or administration, or supervision on the one 
hand, and of problem solving or search for truth on the other, 
involves no essential incompatibility. The open-mindedness 
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and the demand fot evidence which such a person brings to 
classroom, laboratory, or conference are indeed stimulating in- 
fluences and an indication that gradually there is being estab- 
lished at least a firm foundation for a science or practice of 
education among the million teachers of this country. 
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A. HIGHER EDUCATION, TEACHER TRAINING, AM) 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Before enumerating detailed lists of problems which require 
study at the level of higher education, comment may be made 
concerning the marked increase in attention given educational 
problems in higher institutions Current interest in problems 
of curriculum reorganization, methods of teaching, and ad- 
ministrative procedure at the college and university level is to 
a considerable extent the result of a rapid increase in student 
enrolment since the late war. This influx of a less select student 
body, with a wider range of individual differences, needs, in- 
terests, and capacities, and the resulting expansion of a limited 
curriculum and modification of inflexible methods of teaching 
have introduced perplexing problems. 

A large amount of educational literature concerned with such 
problems has been accumulating The United States Office of 
Education at one time considered publication of a bibliography 
of some 13,000 titles in the field of higher education National 
educational and learned associations and foundations have 
been active in the promotion of investigations at the college 
level. In 1935, 92 books, monographs, and bulletins appeared 
in this field, exclusive of publications in adult education. 
Numerous surveys of higher institutions have been conducted 
To name only a few major studies, there are the Minnesota 
experiments with class size and science teaching, the Land 
Grant College Survey, the Modern Foreign Language Study, 
the Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, and the National 

1 See Chaptei II {or wi istioductory ststemect concerning needed Investigations 
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Survey of Teacher Education. National foundarions and socie- 
ties!, denominational groups, regional organizations, state gov- 
ernments, teachers associations in subject-rratter fields, and 
individual colleges and universities have promoted intensive 
surveys of the higher institutions involved The educational 
periodicals dealing with college and university problems now 
include Journal of Higher Education, Junior College Journal, 
School and Society, Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion, Liberal Arts College Bulletin, and Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

The foregoing facts imply that a wealth of material is avail- 
able for use in university courses dealing with problems of 
higher education. During the summer of 1931 twenty-four uni- 
versities offered courses in thi^ field for administrators, teach- 
ers, and graduate students There is need for study and 
understanding of problems in higher education on the part of 
workers at both college and high-school levels. Secondary- 
school principals and teachers who know the entire educational 
system are able to provide more adequate opportunity and 
guidance for high-school pupils who expect to enter college 
Such courses are of especial interest to candidates for the 
Doctor’s degree in view of the fact that 75 per cent of this 
group after graduation go into college or university work. 
Many of these students work out theses concerned with college 
problems. From 1918-1929, 244 Doctors’ theses dealing with 
problems of higher education were completed. In 1930-1931 
181 Doctors’ theses in higher education were under way. 

Does this rather formidable statement of investigational 
activity at the college level mean that most of the problems 
in this field have been solved? Not at all — especially is evi- 
dence lacking concerning the merits of certain teaching and 
curriculum innovations at both graduate and undergraduate 
levels. At the graduate level, in objective terms, what are the 
merits of the Iowa plan of individual or independent study, of 
the Yale seminar organization, or of the relatively new degree 
programs in education as described in the 1931 Yearbook of 
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the National Society of College Teachers of Education ? At the 
undergraduate level, on the basis of experimental evaluation, 
ahat is the evidence concerning Rollins’ workshop or labora- 
tory plan, Cincinnati and Antioch’s cooperative or part-time 
program. Harvard and Princeton’s general reading and tutorial 
plans, Stanford’s independent study scheme, Swarthmore’s 
honors courses, Wisconsin’s Experimental College, and Chi 
cage's divisional reorganization^ 

Granted that administrative difficulties may seem almost in- 
surmountable and variable factors apparently uncontrollable, 
(he challenge to evaluate these plans on an experimental or 
factual basis remains for the student of objective measurement 
Minnesota’s work with class size and science teaching is a good 
beginning in this experimental program It must be kept in 
mind that scientific evaluation does not consist of opinions 
collected from parents, students, or teachers with respect to 
the merits of a given plan , neither is it journalistic description 
of the methods in use, it is not even analysis and criticism 
based on observation and painstaking rationalization Just 
what scientific evaluation does include is a long story that has 
been reasonably well told in current volumes which deal with 
techniques of measurement, experimentation, statistics, and 
educational research, and in other sections of this book ‘ 

A S Barr, "Research and the Professional Education of 
Teachers,” Journal of Educational Ri search, XXVTI 
(January, 1934)- 364-3^6 

1 How many new teachers per year, subject, and grade can the 
profession absorb? 

2 What IS the present status of the unemployment of teachers? 

3 How many of the present unemployed teachers are bona fide 
teachers legally certified to teach and previously employed in the 
profession? 

4 How many of the present unemployed teachers are physically, 
socially, and emotionally qualified to teach? 

5 What are the physical, intellectual, social, and emotional quali- 
ties prerequisite to teaching success? 

2 Tlie preceding paragraphs on higher education are adapted from Carter V Good. 
“Research in Higher Education,” Journal of Educational Researc/t, XXIV (October 
193*). 331-232. 
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6 What subject combinations are teachers most frequently called 
upon to teach? 

7 How much training should a teacher have? 

8 Recognizing that teachers are expected to exercise a certain 
amount of social and civic leadership, how well qualified is the average 
teacher, employed and unemployed, for this responsibility? 

9 What are the objectives of teacher-training, that is, what are 
the characteristics (knowledges, skills, habits, attitudes, and interests) 
of the ideal teachers? 

10 How can these qualities be most efficiently inculcated in the 
teaching profession? 

i: What kinds of curricula produce the most efficient teachers ai 
the different age, grade, and subject levels? 

12 How do teachers trained in different sorts of teacher-training 
institutions succeed as teachers? What are their characteristic weak- 
nesses? Their positional history? 

13 Assuming that the institutional training of teachers will need 
to be continued in service, how can the in-service training of teachers 
be made more effective? How may the specific training needs of in- 
servicc teachers be most effectively determined? How may the instruc- 
Uon of teachers in service be made more effective? 

14 How can teaching ability be more effectively measured? 

H A Brown, “Some Unsolved Problems of Teacher Prep- 
aration,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 

XVII (November, 1931), 590-602 

Suggests that a genuinely scientific approach to the problems of 
teacher preparation needs to be made 

I A national survey of the whole field of teacher traimng to define 
clearly the functions of teacher-training institutions 

(0) What place have county norma! schools and high-school 
teacher-training classes in a national plan of teacher training' 
ib) What IS the total task of a four-year degree-granting state*- 
teachers college? 

(c) By what means shall selective admission be accomplished? 

(d) How shall the functions of guidance, counseling, and place- 
ment be organized and conducted? 

(e) Is the teachers college undertaking work that does not come 
within Its scope? 

(/) Are teachers college curricula adequate for the large task 
which confronts these institutions? 

(g) To what extent is the present organization of the teachers 
college adapted to the functions of that institution? 

2. The question of supply and demand of persons legally qualified 
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to teach, indicating ways in which it may be regulated, to stress the 
advancement of requirements for graduation and certification, and to 
emphasize the importance of selective admission to teacher-traming 
institutions 

3 Facilities necessary for the best arrangement of practice teach 
ing, for Its effective conduct under any given condition 

(а) To what extent do students profit from instruction in 
methods and technique previous to entering on student 
teaching^ 

(б) At what time during training should student teaching be 
done? 

(c) What changes actually take place in a student during the 
experience of student teaching? 

4 Standards, for teachers college of a more qualitative nature 
which will promote the effective preparation of teachers 

5 Analysis in the field of curriculum-makmg m public education 
would throw some light upon the question of how teacher training 
might be reconstructed and fundamentally improved 

B R Buckingham, “Research in Teacher Supply and 
Demand,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 

XV (April, 1929), 259-268 

1 A better program of educational guidance for those entering 
teacher-traming work 

2 More effective distribution ol supply in relation to demand for 
teachers 

3 Analysis of the processes of teacher training into their essential 
elements 

4 Development of an effective instrumentality for placing and fol- 
lowing up graduates 

W ’V Carpenter, “Problems in Junior College Education,” 

Junior College Journal, V (October, 1934 ), I 3 -IS 

Fifty problems in junior college education relating to; 

1. Articulation with senior college 

2. Finance 

3. Organization 

4. Records and reports 

5. Location 

6 Teaching load 

7. Student failures 

8 Individual differences 
,,^9 Recruiting students 

10. Class size 
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1 1 Curriculum 
12. Extracurnculum 

13 Graduation requirements 

14 Guidance 

15 Supervision and improvement of instruction 

16 Extension 

17 Teaching methods 

18 Junior-college functions 
IQ Post-graduate students 

20 Tests and measurements 

21 Publicity 

22 Library service 

Jessie A Charters, “Problems in Adult Education,” Edu- 
cational Research Bullelm, VIII (May 15, ii)2g), 207- 
211 

1 Can adults learn? 

2 Will adults learn? 

3 What shall be taught? 

4 How shall adults be taught? 

5 W'ho shall teach adults’ 

W W Charters, “Next Steps A Program of Research in 
•Adult Education,” Journal oj Adult Education, 11 (Oc- 
tober, 1030), 370-375 

1 Studies of vocabulary 

2 Selection and training of teachers 

3 Tastes and interests of adults 

4 Administrative problems in adult education 

W W Charters and Douglas Waplcs, The Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study, pp 207-219 Chicago Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1029 

Suggestions for research growing out of the Commonwealth Study 
(all specific references in the following list are to the Study) 

1 Ob)ectives of teaching training 

2 How adequately are the objectives covered by the traits and 
activities contained in the report? 

3 To determine to what extent teachers need to be trained in the 
activities as stated on the master list 

4 To check by experimental procedures the validity of the rating? 
obtained from the various professional groups 

5 To define determinants of curricular value other than the four 
rritena ufiliaed m the present study 
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6 To interpret relationships between the ratings of different pro- 
fessional groups as shown in the Summary Tables 

7 To analyze with reference to the activity list the materials 
found m existing training courses 

8 The most useful means of incorporating traits with other 
lurriculum materials 

0 Refine the techniques of collecting trait actions, translating 
telescoping, and evaluating the traits as described in Chapter II 

10 To determine the trails of most importance to public school 
teachers of all types, those common to all types and those peculiar 
to certain types 

11 Evaluation of trait actions with reference to the four criteria 
of the study and others 

12 To check the completeness of the data used in constructing 
the master list of activities 

13 To check the depth of analysis to which certain divisions, 
subdivisions, and sections should be carried for teachers of different 
types 

14 To check the adequacy of the classification 

15 To check the selection of group teachers 

16 To define th" qbiectives of i given training institution 

17 To investigate the assumption that the activities which teachers 
should perform are more readily identified when the activities that 
teachers do perform are known 

18 To determine the relationship between the amount of experi- 
ence in teaching and nature of the teaching position held as determining 
the difficulty of the type activities for the typical teacher 

rg To improve the techniques of Chapter IV, Section 3 and 
Chapter V, Section 3, whereby the fundamental principles, laws, or 
generalizations of a course may be helpfully related to the teaching 
activities governed by such principles 

20 To determine the relative values of typical elements in the 
training curriculum as contributing to the efficiency of teachers in 
service 

21 To determine the nature and sequence of training courses most 
useful to prospective teachers of a given type 

W. S Deffenbaugh and W H Zeigcl, Selection and Ap- 
pointment 0} Teachers, p iij Office of Education Bulle- 
tin No 17, 1932 National Survey of Secondary Education 
Monograph No 12 Washington Office of Education, 

1933 . 

1 What constitutes teaching success? 

2 How may future success of inexperienced teachers be pre- 
dicted? 

3 How may the success of teachers in service be measured? 
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E S Evenden, Summary and Iniarpretalion, pp 247-2S3 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. VI. 

Office of Education Bulletin No 10, 1933 Washington 
Office of Education, 1035 

1 To define good teaching in various types of positions, and to 
develop more accurate means of measuring it 

2 To make educational leaders aware of the State’s responsibility 
for developing a long-term plan for the education of its teachers and 
for promoting systematic publicity campaigns to acquaint patrons and 
teachers with its provisions 

3 To obtain greater uniformity in permanent records about the 
education and the employment of teachers 

4 To remove at once the professionally demoralizing lack of ad- 
3ustment in many States between supply and demand among teachers 

5 To persuade each state to establish dates by which all teacher; 
in service whose preparation is below the accepted standard for the 
State would be expected to meet the current standards 

6 To regulate the supply of prospective teachers by raising 
standards through selective admission of students to curricula for 
teachers 

7 To provide latge numbta-s of teach^is better and more 
specifically prepared for rural schoob 

8 To provide for more and better-prepared teachers for the Negro 
schools in those States in which separate schools are maintained for 
Negroes 

g To develop greater interest in the distinctly professional ele- 
ments in the education of teachers 

10 To make sure that all prospective teachers possess at least the 
“safety minimum” amount of teaching skill before being certified 

II. To adjust curricula for teachers to the work of the junior col- 
leges especially m those States in which the minimum standard ot 
preparation for elementary teachers does not exceed the junior college 
level 

12 To promote the realization that the schools will be required to 
take a heavier responsibility for the enjoyable and constructive use 
of increased amounts of leisure 

13 To persuade states which have not already done so to adopt 
systems of restricted certification which will indicate very specifically 
the kinds of positions for which the teacher is prepared and which 
will restrict the teacher’s employment to those positions 

14 To develop and maintain in each state lists of institutions 
“approved” for the preparation of teachers for each type of position 
for which the state issues certificates 

15 To adopt standards and regulations which will make sure that 
the courses in all curricula for teachers are taught by staffi members 
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who are adequately prepared — scholastically and professionally — and 
who are genuinely interested in education and in the education of 
teachers 

16 To raise standards for the preparation of all teachers and to 
lontrol the supply of new teachers by obtaining from all institutions 
(in the approved list — public and private — cooperation in developing 
the program and in carrying out its procisions 

17 To improve the community status — prestige — of the teacher 

18 To develop upon a nalion-widc basis such an understanding of 
the significance of education that ways and means will be found and 
.qiproced for restoring recent educational losses and for adding new 
educational services 

IQ To procure in a majority of the States the legislation or the 
(.onstitutional amendments essential to the reorganization of the state 
departments of education 

70 Each state must maintain a continuing survey of its teaching 
personnel in order to meet its teacher-training obligations wisely In 
addition to these surveys some agency, national in its scope, such 
.IS the Office of Education or the National Education Association, 
should conduct periodic studies of phases of teacher-education so that 
ihe more important aspects of this large problem may be presented 
on a nation-wide basis at least as often as every five years [At this 
uriting, 1936, five years have elapsed since parts of the Survey were 
made ] 


E M Freeman, “Suggested Program of Investigation Hav- 
ing m Mind the Improvement of Instruction in Science 
at the University of Minnesota,” Prnblemi m College 
Education, Chapter XXXIV Edited by Earl Hudelson 
Minneapolis, Minn University of Minnesota Press, 1928 

Suggests investigation of the effect of 

1 Amount of laboratory work on achievement 

2 Amount of recitation work on achievement 

3 Amount of lecture work on achievement 

4 Amount of demonstration work on achievement 
S. Supervised study on achievement 

6 Size of class on achievement 

7. Mentality on achievement. 

8. Reading ability on achievement 

9. Previous scholarship on achievement 

10 Previous training on achievement 

11 Sex on achievement 

12. Instructor on achievement — (0) experience, (f») training 

13 Total time spent in class meetings on achievement 

14 Required readings on achievement (amount) 
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15 Number of tests on achievement 

16 Types of secondary-school work on achievement, (e g , small 
high school, large high school, city or country, etc ) 

17 Type of lecture on achievement — (a) forcefulness, (b) dramatic 
appeal, or (cl other qualitative effects 

iS Tempo of lecture on results, concreteness and use of illustra- 
tion 

ig Discussion on results 

20 Projects on results 

21 Time of tests on retention, (eg, “terminal" quizzes) 

22 Review on retention 

23 Note-taking on learning or retention 

24 Amount of reading on learning (little and much) 

25 Homogeneity of group 

26 After-correction of tests on turthcr tests 

27 Length of class or lecture period 

:8 Definiteness of aim on results (specific) 

20 Distractions on individuals and class (sensitivity) 

30 Maturity on results 

31 Library work on results, types of library work 

32 Group assignment 

33 Individual instruction 

34 Field trips on instruction 

W S Gray and Others, Current Educaltonal Readjustments 
in Higher Education, pp 149-150 Yearbook Number 
XVII of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1929 

Unfortunately many important problems in higher education have 
not been subjected to critical analysis or expcnmcntation, such as the 
fundamental differences in the learning activities of students at various 
levels of advancement or the length of time required for curricula 
of various types With respect to the latter problem, the practice 
prevails of making all curricula conform to artificial standards, such 
as the four-year requirement for the baccalaureate degree Although 
much has been done to determine student characteristics and the value 
of ability grouping, few studies have been made to determine methods 
by which students may be relieved from additional requirements as 
soon as essential qualitative standards have been attained Further- 
more, very little has been done to define such standards in either 
academic or professional institutions 

The curnculum studies which have been made thus far are largely 
summaries of current practice There is urgent need of critical studies 
which seek to determine basic principles of curriculum construction 
and valid materials of instruction designed to serve specific cultural 
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or vocational needs Although several studies have been made of the 
merits of different teaching procedures, only an entering wedge has 
been made into this important field With few expections, experimental 
studies have not been made of the results of the newer methods or 
techniques of teaching, such as the tutorial plan, and reading for 
honors Too frequently, old methods are discarded and new ones 
adopted without critical studies of the weaknesses of the old or ex- 
periments to determine the merits of the new The same criticism 
applies to many of the administrative changes which have been made 
during recent years For example, personnel work has been hailed 
with great enthusiasm by many colleges Numerous reports have been 
made of personnel activities Very few studies have been made how- 
ever, to determine objectively the advantages and limitations which 
attach to them ITie examples which have been given emphasize the 
fact that there is urgent need of the wider application of scientific 
methods in the critical study of practically every problem which 
higher institutions face to-day 

M E Haggerty, “Experimenting with the College Teacher’s 
Problem,” Assoaation of American Colleges Bulletin, X\ 

(March, 1929), 99-110. 

Believes that ten years of experimental attack upon certain prob- 
lems, as a basis for courses m the teaching of college subjects, are 
needed, especially on 

1 The problem of college teaching 

2 Techniques of making curricula 

3. Methods of student marking, examinations, and evaluation 

VAC Henmon, “The Function, Value, and Future of 
Educational Research in Colleges and Universities,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XXVII (March, 1934), 

493-502 

Contributions experimentally tested, using techniques and measuring 
devices that educational science has slowly been developing, are needed 
in the following fields 

1 What aims or objectives can be realized? 

2 What should be contained in the curriculum? 

3 What methods should be used for the most economical and 
effective learning? 

F J Kelly, “Needed Research in Higher Education,” 

Studies in Education, pp 74-S4 Yearbook Number XV 
of the National Society of College Teachers of Education 
Chicago University of Chicago Press, 192b 
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F J Kelly, The American Arts College. New York. The 
Macmillan Co , 1926 Pp xiv + 198. 

1 Cost studies 

2 Student registration or enrolment 

3 Teaching load 

4 Miscellaneous statistical studies 

5 Experimental colleges 

6 Aims of higher education 

7 Learning problems 

8 Adaptation to different intelligence levels 
g Measurement of the results of teaching 

L V' Koos, “Research Problems in Collegiate Education,” 

School and Society, XVII (February 17, 1923), 169-174 

1 Functions appropriate to the last two years of the four-year 
college course 

2 Occupational destination of college graduates 

3 Differentiation of work to meet the needs of students of vaiyine 
mental capacities 

4 Economic and social composition of the students of our colleges 

5 Extent of overlapping in high-school and college courses 

6 Development and use of achievement tests at the college level 

7 Methods of instruction at the college level 

E A Lee, “Research Problems m Training Vocational 
Teachers,” School and Society, XXIV (July 10, 1926), 

31-37 

1 Selection of candidates for teaching 

2 Measurement of trade ability and trade testing 

3 Curriculum construction 

4 Evaluation of the performance of students 

5 Analysis of the trade teacher’s job 

A R, Mead, “List of Possible Studies and Researches in 
Supervised Student-Teaching,” Hducational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XI (May, 1925), 355-358 

1 What is the psychology of learning involved in acquiring 
ability to teach? 

2 What are the objectives of the various types of laboratory work 
in teacher-preparation? 

3 What are the curricula, facilities, and procedures needed to 
attain these objectives? 
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4 How to diagnose and evaluate the laboratory work of teachcr- 
prcparation 

5 Value of different plans for student-teaching, e ^ , the Wis- 
consin and Cincinnati plans 

6 Proportion of teachers-in-service who have had student-teaching 

7 Relative efficiency of teachers-in-serv ice who ha\e had student- 
leaching as compared with teachers similarly situated who have not 
had student-teaching 

8 Establishment of norms for student-teaching done in one-room 
rural schools 

q Standards for student-teaching of all types of teaching and 
supervision 

JO Student-teaching in foreign countries 

11 Historical antecedents and analogies for student-teaching 

12 Objectives, procedures, and evaluation of results in the ob- 
servation of teaching 

13 Survey of student-teaching in the various states 

A R Mead and Others, “Research in Supervised Student- 
Teaching and .\llied Problems Report of Research Com- 
mittee, igah," Educational Admtnutra/ton and Super- 
vtston, XII (May, 1026), 346-351 

Investigations dealing with fundamental principles. 

1 Dealing with objectives of teacher preparation and attempting 
to answer the following questions 

(o) What are the kinds of changes to be made in the teacher 
by his or her preparation^ 

(b) To what degree should these be sought in pre-service 
preparation, under existing conditions^ 

2 Dealing with the assumption that teachers learn to teach by 
the same laws of learning as they learn other things, t e , dealing 
with the implications and applications of the psychology of learning 
to learning to teach 

3 Dealing with the establishment of standards for institutions and 
teacher-training activities, in order to apply principles of learning 
and attain desired objectives 

Continued series of investigations of existing theories, practices, 
material facilities, finance, staff, etc ■ 

1 Collection of data about such work in Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America 

2 Collection of such data in countries of Europe, India, China, 
Japan, Philippines, Asia, and Afnca 

3 Experimentation to develop techniques adapted to research in 
this field 
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T W Merriam, “Needed Studies in Education in Religion 
at the College Level,” Reltgwus Education, XXVI (Janu- 
ary, jg3i), 32-37 

Forty problems reld'ing to 

1 Courses in religion 

2 Religious values in other courses 

3 General problems of higher education to which religious 
education teachers may contribute 

4 Adm nistrative relationships 

5 Professional college religious leadership 

6 Extracurricular provisions for religion 

7 Extracurricular activities in general 

Alonso F Mvers, “An Evaluation of Research on Teacher 
Preparation,” Journal oj Educational Research, XXVI 
(November, 1032), Ttii-174 

1 What makes teachers effective"'' 

2 Further evaluation of the job-analysis technique 

3 How much and what kind of laboratory school exiicnences au' 
essential in the professional preparation of teachers' 

(a) What activities should be included in the laboratory -schot 1 
experiences of the student^ 

(b) What are the respective contributions of observation and 
practice in the practical training of the teacher, and to what 
extent can the former safely be employed as a substitute 
for the latter? 

(c) Which IS to be preferred, concentrated or extended periods 
of practice? 

(d) How much time should be devoted to observation and 
practice in curricula of two years, three years, four years 
and live years in length for the preparation of elementary 
teachers and of secondary teachers? 

4 What IS the best type of board of control for teacher-training 
institutions' 

5 Selective admissions to training programs 

6 Supply and demand in teaching 

Ruth Strang, “The Relation of the Dean of Women to 
Research,” Teachers College Record, XXXI (October 
1929), 44-49 

I. Study “best-all-around, average, and problem” girls for four 
years and post-graduate life 

2 Trends in the number, causes, and kinds of disciplinary cases. 
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illnesses, and failures in academic work, and in personal problems, 
social activities, twenty-four hour schedules, and other phases of 
student life 

W E Uphaus, “Some Problem Areas in Higher Educa- 
tion,” Religious Education, XXVI (November, 1031), 

73S-74I 

1 Spiritual inadequacy of lompulsory chapel services 

2 What are the essential elements of a religious program‘s 

3 How to capture the latent energies of college vouth for high 
spiritual endeavor 

4 What character assets do students bring with them to the 
(.impus-' 

5 Point of departure of the religious education of a student 

6 What transformations m attitudes and ideals take place month 
by month and year by year^ 

7 How do students invest their time, energy, and money-' 

« What curricular courses m religion are needed-' 

Q What are the religious po.ssibilities and effects of secular 
courses'* 

10 How may they be brought out skilfully^ 

IT What are the objectives of religious education^ 

12 What are the best means of attaining Ihem^ 

13 Analysis of campus situations characterized by generous 
reconciliations and friendly cooiaeration to rcv'cal social and psy- 
chological factors involved 

14 Given certain campus conditions, what are the necessary ad- 
justments to shape a mutually helpful and creative student com 
munitv'' 

15 Community control 

16 What techniques do local groups use in resolving their ditti- 
culties^ 

17 What is the student’s estimate of the relative value ot the 
things he does? 

18 Does he experience contentment and satisfaction, or discourage- 
ment? 

19 Student-faculty relations 

20 Inter-racial relations 

21 Student government 

22. Honor system 

F L Whitney, The Junior College in America, p 216 
Colorado Teachers College Education Series, No s 
Greeley, Colorado Colorado State Teachers College, 

1928. 
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1 To determine the place of this new educational unit (the junior 
coUege) m a state system of education 

2 To establish any possible contributions which the junior college, 
both public and private, may make in a local system of democratic 
education 

J W Withers, “Important Problems for Research in the 
Education of Teachers,” School and Society, XXXIII 
(May 9, 1931), 613-617 

1 Are we making the most intelligent and effective use of re 
search results of the last twenty-five years in the preparation o1 
teachers and the actual education of children? 

2 To what extent are these results wisely incorporated in the 
curricula and courses of study of present programs and practices in 
the education of teachers^ 

3 What effect are they really having on supervision and instruc- 
tion^ 

4 Proper recognition and rating of bachelor’s degrees of teachers 
toOeges and normal schools by state departments of education and 
graduate schools 

5 Choice of the best source of high-school teachers colleges ol 
arts and sciences, teachers colleges, or fusions of the two 

6 The integration and articulation of teacher-training agencies 
and the cultural and professional aspects of the education of teachers 

The Articulation of the Units of American Education, 

Chapter XXVI Seventh Yearbook ol the Department 
of Superintendence Washington Department of Super- 
intendence, 1929 

A, Problems of Articulation of Teacher-Training Institutions with 

Public School Units 

1 The selection of students 

2 Placement and follow-up 

3. Relation between pre-service and m-service traimng for 
teaching, administration, and supervision 

4 Certification for professional school service 

5 Curriculum studies in teacher training 

6 Training school facilities 

7 Articulation of high schools and teacher-training institutions 

8. Research service in state school systems 

9 Determination of faculty qualifications 

10 The arts college and teacher training 

ri Legislation affecting administrative control of teacher training 

12 Locating teacher-training agencies within the state 
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13 Relation of probable tenure to the pre-service education of 
teachers 

14 State versus city teacher-training agencies 

B Problems of Articulation within and among Teacher-Training Units 

1 Allocation of functions among the teacher-training agencies 

2 Optimum size of the teacber-trainmg institution 

3 Methods of financing teacher training 

4 Methods of disbursement and accounting 

5 Determination of a usable unit cost in teacher training 

6 Social education 

7 Health service and health education 
S Library service 

g Physical plant and material equipment 

10 Faculty organization 

11 Transfer of credits 

12 Publications 


B. SECONDARY EDUCATION 

E J Ashbaugh, "Research Needed to Adjust High School 
Curricula to Educational Needs of the Individual," 

Journal ol Educational Research, XX (September, igjg), 

I32-P13 

1 What constitutes a needi* 

2 Determination of specific needs of individuals 

3 Differentiation between individual needs and general school 
aims 

4 Aims of the secondary school 

L C Bain, “Measures of Secondary-School Organiza- 
tion,” Educational Research Bulletin, XIV (November 
13> 193S), 201-207 

Predicts that more consideration, as secondary education improves, 
will be given to a large number of variables in terms of pupils, parents, 
teachers, principals, buildings, curriculum, and economic, industrial, 
and social conditions, such as. 

I. Cultural background of pupils 

2 Attitude of parents toward secondary education 

3 Intelligence of pupils 

4 Economic level of the group served 

5 Probable kind of employment of schooling after secondary- 
school attendance terminates 

6 Social needs of the group serveU 

7. Attitude of group served toward society 
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8 Attitude of society toward group served 
0 Location, type, arrangement, and facilities of building 

10 Attitude of the teachers toward recent trends in education 

11 Educational philosophy of the principal 

12 Curricula 

T H Briggs, “Problems in Secondary Education That 
Need Solution," iichool Life, XI (February, 1926), 116- 
118. 


The primary need is an acceptable philosophy which is compre- 
hensive, complete, consistent, convincing, and generally accepted The 
history of secondary education has been neglected Research, although 
it is m a formative stage, will provide the foundation by furnishing 
the farts bcientihc workers should choose subjects w'lscly, employ 
sound technique, report studies clearly, and popularize results Based 
on reaction of forty-live writers, the number of problems proposed in 
the more popular fields are 

1 Curriculum (48) 6 Tests (16) 

2 Methods (21) 7 Finance (9) 

3 Organization (19) 8 Prognosis (7) 

4 Teachers (19) 9 The Principal (6) 

5 Psychology (17) ro Supervision (6J 


T H Briggs, “If There Were Millions,” Teachers College 
Record, XXXV (May, 1934), 633-666 


Indicates a program for education, proposing "the following steps 
I Defining the good life 

2, Planning comprehensively for secondary education 

3 Determining the special functions of secondary education 

4 Learning from foreign schools 
5. Knowing the pupil population 

6 Defining education 

7 Determining types of organization 

8 Listing desirable activities 

9 Preparing teaching units 

10 Directing and coordinating research 

11 Developing teaching units under ideal conditions, and under 
normal conditions 

12 Preparing curricula 

13 Measuring results 

14 Popularizing the program 

15 Training teachers of unusual promise, involving teacher-training 
institutions 

16 Devising a record sj’stcr.* 
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17 Planning for guidance 

18 Providing for articulation 

19 Planning for buildings and equipment 

T H BrigRS, “Research in Secondary Education,” Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, IX (December, 

1934), 198-205 

1 What becomes of high school “drop-outs” and graduates^ 

2 Social and physical effects of acceleration 

3 The results of programs varying in the number of subjects 

4 The results of outside work and study on achievement in a 
normal-school program 

5 The effect of personal associations on academic school achieve- 
ment 

6 The persistence of high school learning after graduation 

7 Comparison of programs and achievement of students' high- 
school and college careers 

8 Learning outside the school 

9 Plan of library classification of educational literature 

10 Extent to which principals have utilized “scientifically proved” 
results 

11 To what extent do principals earn their salaries'^ 

12 What do the department heads do? 

13 Distribution of administrative duties in many schools and in 
several types of organization 

14 The work of the state high-school inspector 

15, The use of learning in other subjects in conventional curricula 

16 The effects of midyear graduation 

17 The later careers of “creative youth” 

18 Adapting adolescent education for the dull 

19 Delinquent youths in schools and courts 

20 What becomes of Protestant youth in New York? 

21 Reading on adolescent levels 

22 Education of the emotions 

23 The causes, degrees, and effects of emotionalized attitudes 

24 Extracurricular field 

25 The effects of extensive reading in foreign-language fields 

26 The effects of collateral reading in English, history, science, etc 
27. Is literature ordinarily taught with regard to the principle of 

unity? 

28 The results of teaching by different methods in various subjects 
and on the several intellectual-maturity levels 

29 How IS the ability to systematize acquired knowledge related 
to different degrees of native intelligence^ 
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30 To what extent does the systematization contribute to the re- 
tention, extension, and use of knowledge^ 

31 Extent of retention after formal examinations 

32 What provisions have been made for integration of the in- 
dividual WTth larger social groups in the curricula^ 

33 What pro\ isions have been made m recent curricula for the 
integration of personality? 

34 How do intellectual interests begin and develop? 

35 To what extent has a guidance program been effective and 
useful? 


B. L Johnson, The Secondary School Library, pp loS-iio 
Office of Education Bulletin No 17, 1932 National 
Survej of Secondary Education Monograph No 17 
Washington Office of Education, 1033 

1 Determination of adequate qualitative as well as quantitatiM 
standards for school library service 

2 Effect of newer methods of classroom teaching on use of the 
library 

3 Effect of library devices and activities on use of library materials 
and on the reading habits of pupils 

4 Relation of the library to the study hall 

5 Relation of the school library to the public library 

6 Selection of books 

7 Instruction in the use of books 

8 Relation of teachers to the library 

g Training of librarians 

10 Discovery of additional library procedures used successfully 

J M Lee, “Needed Developnnents in Measurement for 
Secondary Schools,” Education, LIII (March, 1933), 

424-427 

I. Better tests 

2 Training teachers in making and using tests 

3 Constructing new-type tests based on the local course of study 
[This point has had great emphasis in current literature ] 

4 More prognosis or aptitude tests 

5 Tests which will measure outcomes other than factual elements 

6 More tests 

7 Better tests for vocational guidance 

8 More reliable norms 

9 Tests based on desired outcomes of instruction 

10 Comprehensive batteries with comparable scores 

11 Diagnostic reading tests 
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C. W Odell, “Educational Measurement in the Secondary 
School,'’ Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (Oc- 
tober, ig32), 8i-8g 

1 Effect upon pupils’ achievements and attitudes ol the various 
lypcs of measuring instruments employed and of the various conditions 
under which they are used 

2 Effect of measurement procedures upon pupils, not only when 
the tests are employed and immediately thereafter but at the end of 
the secondary school, through and at the end of the college program 
and thereafter 

3 Better prediction of success 

4 Critical study of present and future tests 

5 Construction of new measures — prognostic test, unit test 

W C Reavis, “Secondary Education a*- a Fuld for Re- 
search,” Pht Della Kappan, XII (June, lo’o). 21-24 

1 The secondary-school curriculum, involving basic reorganization 
and improvement 

2 Individual or type activities in the extracurricular field 

3 Personnel administration, involving (he school’s responsibility 
for adjustment, attacked by the case method and through studies of 
marks, ratings, records, and measurements, to appraise conditions as a 
basis for determining changes in policy 

4 School costs relating to unit costs of different subjects of in- 
struction, subject failures, extracurricular actiMties, service organiza- 
tions. and proportional distribution of costs among the different school 
functions 

5 Controlled classroom experimentation to solve such questions as 
the size of class most economical in pupil learning, relative merits ot 
different methods of conducting laboratory work in science, efficiency 
of different classroom techniques, and the relative worth of visual aids 
and reading materials as supplements to assignments in textbooks 

P. M Symonds, “Needed Research in the Field of Meas- 
urement in Secondary Education,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XVI (September, 1027), iiq-i26 

A list of 80 problems under seven headings 

r Characteristics of tests 

2 New tests 

3. Characteristics of mental growth of children of high-school age 

4 Use of tests in teaching 

5 Problems relating to marks, pupil placement, and program 

6 . Problems relating to the measurement of efficiency 

7, Problems relating to prediction 
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“Looking Forward in American Secondary Education," 

School Review, XLIII (February, 1935)1 8 j-86 

Urges investigation of 

1 The abilities, interests, activities, and opportunities of youth 
from twelve years of age upward 

2 Optimum size of the secondary school 

3 Improvement of instructional programs in small high schools 
,4 Improvement of the curriculum 

5 Utilization of community resources on a cooperative basis for 
educational purposes 

6 Determination of how well school officers and teachers can be 
trained to give guidance to pupils 

7 Articulation of the senior high school and junior college 

8 A new basis of standards for secondary schools 

C PRESCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

F S Breed, “Special Methods in the Elementary School — 
Problems and Methods of Research,” in "Methods and 
Techniques of Educational Research,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, IV (February, 1934), '*9-35 

1 Selection of the Activities of the Curriculum — Is social utility a 
valid basis for selecting the content of courses 

2 Gradation of the Activities — What principle or principles should 
be used in grading the material of the curriculum^ 

3 Organization of Units — How should curriculum content be or- 
ganized for instructional purposes? 

4 Direction of Learning 

(a) To what extent should individual as opposed to group in- 
struction be employed^ 

(b) Should instruction be .incidental or systematic’ 

(c) What results are obtainable when pupils, courses, and 
methods — all three — are properly differentiated’ 

(d) To what extent should specificity as against generality of 
learning determine the method of instruction’ 

(e) Should instruction proceed through subjects or projects? 
(/) Is the work-book superior to the textbook system of instruc- 
tion’ 

(g) Should instruction be based upon the principle of accelera- 
tion or on the principle of enrichment? 

5 Diagnosis and Treatment of Disability — What will be the con- 
tribution of diagnostic and remedial methods to elementary-school 
children’ 
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6 Measurement of the Results of Instruction — How can impro\e- 
ment in the reliability and validity of standard tests be most ex- 
peditiously brought about? [This problem is discussed briefly m Chap- 
ter VTI of the present volume ] 

B R. Buckingham, “The Public -School Teacher as a Re- 
search Worker,” Journal oj Educational Research, XI 
(April, 102$), 23S-243 

Points out the benefit of research by teachers to the educational 
world, and to the teacher, with some problems needing investigation m 
arithmetic 

1 Should addition and subtraction combin.itions be taught together 
or separately? 

2 To what extent may transfer of learning to higher decade addi- 
tion and subtraction be relied upon? 

3 What methods of teaching the addition combinations will best 
serve to prevent counting on the part of the pupils in getting the 
answer? 

4 Should the combinations be taught in regular order? 

5 If a broken order is used, to what extent is the difficulty of the 
various combinations a proper criterion for determining the order? 

6 To what extent, in determining the order of teaching, should 
combinations be kept apart which have a common element? 

7 What superiority, measured by results, is attained when pupils 
are given practice material evenly distributed over all the combina- 
tions? 

8 How should dnll be distributed in point of time? 

g How serious is an error made in giving a combination? 

10 Myers pleads for imaginative problems set up with many words 
Thorndike wants as few words as possible, as long as there is clear 
meaning On what type of problem can children do best? 

Bess V Cunningham and Ruth Connor, “Suggested Ex- 
periments in the Field of Pre-parent.il Education,” 

Teachers College Record, XXXIV (January, iq33), 285- 
301 , 

This analysis of high-school pupils’ choice of home and family topics 
for inclusion in the curriculum suggests the following problems 

1 Organization of certain aspects of pre-parental education with 
problems of vocational guidance and personal adjustment 

2 Further analysis of boys’ preferences for home-economics study 

3 Relation between child-care skills and child appreciation 

4 Experimental teaching unit, for eighth-grade girls, based on sug- 
gested interest in personal responsibility in the family 
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5. Teaching material for ninth-grade girls aimed at acquisition of 
child-care techniques for immediate use 

6 Material for same group aimed at development of appreciation 
of healthy childhood 

7 Relative importance of career or marriage 

8 Erpenmental teaching unit of social-science content concerning 
“home life in other lands” and “rules governing international trade' 

W S Gra\ , "Problems lor Scientific Investigation in Ele- 
mentary Education,” Elementary School Journal, XXIII 
(May, 1023'!, 654-663 Of course, much evidence has 
accumulated since this analysis was made 

1 How to reorganize the eight-year school into a six-year unit 

2 Functional coordination of different administrative units 

3 Analysis of elementary-school subjects to determine the most 
appropriate period in which to emphasize each important phase of 
subject-matter 

4 Criteria for classification of pupils at various levels 

5 Determine the advantages and disadvantages of departmental 
and traditional internal organization of schools 

6 Relation of number of pupils per class to the efficiency of in- 
struction 

7 Costs of instruction per pupil 

8 Pupil experiences which form the core of the elementary-school 
curriculum 

9 Extent to which local conditions should influence the curriculum 

10 Courses of study meeting the needs of pupils classified by 
ability 

11 Analyses of the relationship? between bodies of subject-matter, 
and experiments to determine the growth of pupils m knowledge, in- 
tellectual power, and skill under different principles of organization and 
presentation of subject-matter 

12 Development and refinement of general and specific tests 

W H Hughes, “Progressive Education and the Need for 
Research,” Educational Method, XI (January, 1932), 

197-201 

1 Determine what is really progressive 

2. "Variety of goals toward which education should strive 

3 Ultimate goals and intermediate objectives of education 

4. Tenable position on freedom of the learner 

5 Lifelikeness of school situations 

6. Qualities of personality requisite for vocational success, and edu- 
cational situations productive of the same in students 
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7 Techniques for measurement of non-informational accomplish- 
ment 

8 Discrepancies between the real and supposed in education 

g Post-rationalistic nature of innumerable and ambitious claims 
concerning new departures in education 

10 Incompatibility of educational practices 

11 Inarticulation between home and school, school and workaday 
world, and units in the school system 

12 Principles of personnel management 

13 Personal qualities of successful teachers 

14 Content of the public mind 

15 Informing the community concerning its schools 

C H Judd, “Research in Elementary Education,’’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, X\II (April, 1020), 217-22S 

1 Investigations into the typical characteristics of pupils of dif- 
lerent ages 

2 A study of the social institutions to which we introduce pupils 
of the school 

3 Problems m arithmetic content and method 

4. Reconstruction of the first six grades, following the loss of the 
seventh and eighth grades 

5 The field of school administration 

6 A study of the taxing system 

7, The fundamental principles of human relations in the institution, 
involving personnel management, management of teachers, and manage- 
ment of pupils 

8 The preparation of textbooks and other mechanical aids to in- 
struction 

g. The operations of the classroom 

Elizabeth S Moore, “Can a Teacher of Young Children 
Carry on Research?” Childhood Education, VI (January 
1930), J97-200 

I. What do young children gain from playing in a social group? 

2 How large may these groups be at progressive age levels^ 

3 The relation m young children of social adjustment and self- 
direction 

4 Role of the teacher in fostering assertion and conformance 

5 What play materials have most value for children of advancing 
age levels? 

6 Values of playground apparatus? 

7 Role of the teacher in introducing the child to various uses of 
materials 
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8 In what kind of environment do children express themselves 
freely in language music, design, and construction? 

9 How may the teacher foster the creative interest? 

10 How foster appreciation? 

11 Procedures of the adult when the child is eating 

12 What adult methods enable a child to relax? 

How acquire motor control and poise? 

14 How may the parent be educated? 

15 What data does research offer on the treatment of shyness, 
temper fear, over-demonstrativeness, lack of perseverance, and un- 
kindness? 

Ruth E Pearson, “Preschool Personality Research,” Ameri- 
can Journal oj Sociology, XXXVII (January, 1031), S84- 
595 

1 Studies of play of preschool child in neighborhood groups 

2 Variations in group behavior among children of the same age 
and analyses of the processes back of the behavior 

3 What a given person does and feels in response to others in all 
group situations which he habitually meets 

4 Results when the social codes and control techniques m two 
or more of the child’s earliest groups are mutually complementary, 
and when they are conflicting 

D. THE CURRICULUM 

T H Bnggs, Curriculum Problems New York The Mac- 
millan Co , 1926 Pp XIV -f 138 

1 What are the desired ends of education? 

2 What IS “the good life”? 

3 To what extent is it desired that education shall modify the 
character and actions of future citizens? 

4 For which of the approved ends is the public school responsible? 

5 What details of subject-matter can contribute to the desired 
ends of education? 

6 What basis should be used for the selection of details of subject- 
matter? 

7 What should be the content of each course of study? 

8 What should be the plan of organization of the approved details 
of subj'ect-matter? 

g What are the responsibilities of each unit of the school organi- 
zation? 

10 What psychology has a bearing on the curriculum? 
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11 What should be the distnbution of the details of a course of 
study? 

12 What is the relative importance of each course of study ^ 

13 What is the best distribution of the time allotted to a course of 
study? 

14 What IS required by law or by other outside agencies’-' 

15 How long should education be continued at public expense'-' 

16 What IS the optimum length of the school day and year? 

17 What IS the optimum number of subjects to be earned simul- 
taneously by a pupiP 

18 Which units of instruction should be required and which 
elective? 

IQ What lesson preparation at home can be secured from pupils? 

20 W'hat degree of mastery is demanded? 

21 What are the possibilities of curriculum advance m the school 
community? 

22 What are the possibilities of curriculum advance with the 
leachers of the school? 

23 W'hat are the possibilities of curriculum advance with existing 
liuildings and equipment? 

24 What are the possibilities with available textbooks? 

25 What are the limitations imposed by administrative procedure? 

26 What are the characteristics and the most probable future need' 
of pupils? 

Harl R Douglass, “Scientific Investigation of Instructional 
Problems,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIX 
(October, 1035 ). 130-138 

Deals with field research involving the curriculum, methods of 
leaching, and tests 

1 The selection and organization of materials of instruction 

2 Techniques of assignment, exposition, and supervision of study 

3 The measurement of learning and growth 

4 Relationship between attendance and scholarship 

5 The use of work-books instead of note-books, or in addition to 
textbooks 

6 The effects upon achievement of different lengths of class 
periods 

7 The difference in time of day for recitation periods, of number 
of class meetings a week, or of different lengths of school term 

8. Reliability and validity of classroom tests 

g. Item analysis of tests revealing the relative reliability, validity, 
and descriminative properties of individual test items and types of 
Items 
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Henry Harap, “Next Steps in Curriculum-making,” EU- 
meniary School Journal, XXXI (September, 1930), 

16-24 

1 Assembling the results of studies of objectives into a coherent 
■whole 

2 Organization of the unit of work 

3 Form of courses of study 

4 Use of results of learning studies 

5 Adapting instruction to individual diflerences 

6 Grade placement 

7 Time allotment 

8 Evaluation of courses of study 

A K Loomis, “Needed Research in the Curriculum,” Jour- 
nal of hducattonal Reicarch, XXIX (October, 1935), 

120-130 

Involving the historical method 

1 Well-kept records of actual teaching procedures 

2 Case studies of pedagogical growth 
Involving controlled experimentation 

3 Does (he logical organization of subject-matter provide the 
most effective sequence of learning expieriences’ 

4 If the activity movement abandons all attempts to organize the 
sequence of learning experience according to logical demands of sub- 
ject-matter, what will be the results of this movement’ 

(a) In the junior high school the wide use of fusion courses 
presents the issue in a slightly different form 

(b) In the senior high school the use of problem courses raises 
the issue 

Shelton Phelps, “Cuiriculum Construction,” Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education, V (January, 1928), 223-229 

1. Principles of curriculum construction 

2. Skills and phases of knowledge produced by present curricula 

3 Unit tasks of each of the tasks for which public education 
strives to train 

4 Amount of variation produced by different studies of the same 
problem, using the committee-conference method of curriculum study 

5 Test experimentally all principles of curriculum construction 

6 Best research method for curriculum study 

7 Parts of various research methods best for a synthetic method 
of curnculum study 

8 Checking results 
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Ethel I Salisbury, “Needed Research in Course of Study 
Making,” Journal of Educational Method, IV (June, 

1925), 410-416. 

1 Guarantees of efficiency in school subjects other than time al- 
lotments 

2 Children’s speaking vocabulary 

3 Moral growth 

4 Procedures in education that will produce better results in 
morals 

5 Amount of moral growth accomplished in connection with ac- 
tivities 

6 Universal expieriences of the ten-year-old child, lending oppor- 
tunity for honesty or dishonesty 

7 Best type of school for moral growth 

8 Mental age at which certain skills can be most economically 
learned 

9 Basic experiences prerequisite to reading ability 

10 Construction of materials related to basic experience, votabu- 
lary, and the like of the intended age level 

11 Necessity of nature study being related to reading 

12 To what extent has research affected practice''’ 

13 Test (a) tendency to use large, loosely organized projects to 
give meaning to skills, (6) the tendency to analyze materials and then 
to arrange these in the order of their difficulty 

14 Results of current educational systems and devices 

15 Efficiency of the departmental program 

A S Taylor, “Curricular Research Is Urgently Needed,” 

Junior College Journal, III (February, 1Q33), 246-24S 

1 Curricular aims should be obtained and evaluated 

2 Do the aims meet community needs and sentiment or demands 
of remote agencies, e g , state universities? 

3 Are the aims rooted in national or narrowly localistic and super- 
ficial educational philosophy? 

4 Ascertainment of curricular offerings in public and private 
schools 

5 Are curricular offerings governed by dictates of the community, 
higher institutions, or tradition? 

6 Are enrolments in non-college preparatory or terminal cur- 
ricula increasing or decreasing? 

7 Differentiation in curricula designed for two groups in the lead- 
ing junior colleges — students training for upper-division schools of 
arts and sciences and those training for professional schools 
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8 Analysis of course offerings to determine realization of aim', 
library facilities, and supplementary material available 

9 Classification indexing, and annotation of curricular experi 
ments 


Edward L Thorndike, “Curriculum Research,” School and 
Society, XXVIII (November lo, 1928), 560-576 

1 What IS to be learned'* 

2 Uses of various elements of the curriculum 

3 Concerning learners 

C W Washbiirne, “Needed Research in Curriculum Build- 
ing,” Journal of Educational Research, XXI (March, 
iQSo), 221-223 

1 Method in curriculum-making 

2 Provision for individual differences 

3 Means of socialization 

4 Use of children’s natural and specialized interests 

5 Learning through development rather than acquisition 

6 Integration of social and individual life 

H E Wheeler, “Suggestions for Research on the Typog- 
raphy of School Textbooks,” Elementary School Journal, 

XXIX (September, 1928), 27-31 

1 The point system involving experiments on type size 

2 Study of a few general classes of type-faces, involving styles 
generally used in books for adults, style m which the lines of the let- 
ters are of equal width (similar to the Copperplate Gothic), and the 
“display” faces 

3 The space between lines of type, called leading 

4 Line length considered m relation to size of type 

5 An adequate measure of the quality of type, in terms of being 
horizontally condensed or expanded 

6 Margins and paragraph indention 

7 The effect of “natural” tinted paper on the eyes of pupils, and 
from the standpoint of hygiene the degree of opacity that is desirable 

8 Use of hand-pnnted materials, when the size and shape of let- 
ters have never been specified for any given distance 

9 Effect of soiled pages on the child 

G M Whipple, “Needed Investigations in the Field of the 
Textbook,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (April, 

1935 ). 575-582 
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1 Is the textbook an unnecessary pedaRogical adjunct? 

2 Is It advantageous to replace a single set of one textbook with 
several sets of different textbooks? 

3 What IS the extent and the nature of the demand for master 
copies of material to be reproduced by dupiicatory devices? 

4 What are the merits — quality of material and cost per word 
being considered — of the very cheap, ten-cent-store type of books as 
compared with standard textbooks? 

5 Why are school administrators averse to buying elementary - 
school books that deviate from the format of the typical textbook? 

6 What is the validity, if any, of the increasing refusal of the 
‘chools to buy textbooks bearing a copyright dale more than a few 
vears old? 

7 In what specific respects are textbooks too difticult for the 
learner? If vocabulary and style are primary considerations, how are 
the difficulties these present best determined and best obviated? 

8 Can the tentative conclusions reached in the investigations of 
certain Boston publishers regarding optimal sizes of type and leading 
in Grades I and II be confirmed m higher grades? 

Q What IS the pedagogical value of illustrations, especially of 
colored illustrations, in school textbooks? 

10 What do the schools really want for indexes in textbooks? 

E. SCHOOL-SUBJECT FIELDS 

R R Aurncr, “The Status of Research in the Field of 
Business English,” Balance Sheet, XV (November, 1933), 

111-116, 144 

T Definition and clarification of problems of prime importance 

2 Construction of standardized objective tests for evaluation of 
teaching methods, effectiveness, performance, and student achievement 

W L Beauchamp, Instruction in Science, Chapter VIII 
Office of Education Bulletin No 17, igjz National Sur 
vey of Secondary Education Monograph No 22. Wash- 
ington' Office of Education, 1933 

1 The size of a learning unit 

2 The use of several textbooks 

3 The committee method 

4 The topical method 

S. The use of scrapbooks, posters, and related materials 

6 The use of guide sheets 

7 The use of the pupil work-book 

8 The unit method of instruction 
Initiation of new work 


0 
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10 The use of the project metho*! 

11 Lecture demonstration versus individual pupil experimentation 

12 Methods of demonstration 

13 Methods of recording laboratory exercises 

14 The use of detailed or general laboratory directions 

15 The use of visual aids 

16 Training in scientific thinking 

17 Testing the results of instruction 

18 Types of pupil activities 

G H Betts, N L Tibbetts, Blanche Carrier, and Jessie A 
Charters, “Four Areas of Experimentation,” Religious 
Education, XXIII (March, 1928), 229-239 

A Religious Curriculum 

I, Loose versus close grading 

2 Range and type of information resulting from a specified cur 
nculum 

3 The curriculum conceived as types of experience for pupils 

4 Proper sources of curriculum content 

5 The function of worship in a religious curriculum 

B Local Church 

A miscellaneous list of methods of improving a Sunday School 

C Teaching Methods of the Week-day School of Religion 

6 Need and method of balance between discussion, worship, and 
some form of expression in a group of lessons on one theme 

7 Balance between idealistic and materialistic or realistic material 

8 Methods of questioning and discussion 

g Pupil participation in the learning experience 

10 Principles governing inductive and deductive methods of lesson 
approach 

1 1 Motivation 

12 Adaptation of material to varying pupils 

13 Function of home work, report cards, and memory work 

14 The steps in creating a desire to learn 

D The Family 

15 A plan of religious education m the home which will develop 
the religious experience without sanctioning outworn beliefs 

O W. Caldwell, “Research and Elementary Science Teach- 
ing,” Science Education, XVIII (April, 1934), 65-67 

I. Accurate measurement of results 

2 Criteria for selection of cumculum content 

3 Grade placement of subject-matter 
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F D Curtis, “Some Contributions of Research to Prac- 
tices m Science Teaching,” Science Education, XVT 
(April, 1Q32), 266-273 

1 The determination through various analyses of the desirable 
and practical outcomes of classroom and laboratory work, as the logi- 
(dl and practical basis for investigations into the relative merits of a 
wide variety of teaching methods as means of securing these specific 
outcomes 

2 Analyses for the purpose of determining a wider \ariety of 
Iirofitable classroom, laboratory, and extra-classroom activities, de- 
vices, and practices distinct from teaching methods, with objective de- 
termination of the relative values of these 

3 Construction of standardized group tests for measuring a large 
number of outcomes of instruction other than a knowledge of subject- 
matter 

4 Synthetic curricular researches aiming to combine and utilize 
in an objective way the findings of miscellaneous related curricular 
studies 

5 Further analyses of objectives looking toward the deterraination 
of the influences which science may exert in molding thought Espe- 
cially desirable in this connection are studies for the purpose of 
lurther determining and refining the major generalizations of science 
with their accompanying scientific attitudes and the methods by which 
these may most effectively and most universally be taught 

C A Ellwood, “The Fundamental Research in Educational 
Sociology,” Journal oj Educational Sociology, VIII 
(September, 1934), 4-1 1 

1 Can public spirit, democracy, social intelligence, and social atti- 
tudes be taught m the schools? 

2 Through control of learning situations, can any desired type of 
society be produced? 

3 Can the experience of the pmst, the wisdom of age, and the les- 
sons of history be imparted to youth and future generations^ 

Gertrude C Ford, “Proposed Research bv Business Educa- 
tion Associations,” Journal of Business Education, IX 
(Aprd, 1934), 21, 34 

I. Year-books m the content subjects of general and vocational 
business education at the different levels 

2 Year-books in the professional areas for general material and 
higher aspects of business education 

3 Ascertain the status of business education withm the states for 
Kuidanro nurnoses 
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VAC Hcnmon, “Recent Developments m the Study of 
Modern Foreign Language Problems,” Modern Language 
Journal, XIX (December, 1034), 187-201 

Seven, fundamental questions, the solution of which rests upon ade- 
quate experimentation 

1 Who should and who should not study foreign language? 

2 At what age should the study of a foreign language begin? 

3 How long should it be continued, to yield profitable and worth- 
while returns? 

4 W hat should be the specific objectives of a two-year course, 
since 85 i)er cent or more of pupils study a language for two years or 
less'-' 

5 What should the curriculum content of the two-year course be'-’ 

6 W’hat methods are most effective in realizing the objectives of 
the two-year course? 

7 W hat standards of achievement may be expected, and how 
should they be expressed? 

L T Hopkins, “The Function of Research in Public School 
Home Economics,” Journal oj llomt Keonomta, XXIl 
(May, 1030), 318-364 

1 Defining aims 

2 Determining content and method 

3 Discovering outcomes 

4 Training of teachers 

G C Jensen, “Problems of Commercial Education,” Bal- 
ance Sheet, XI (February, 1930), 174, 178 

1 Relation of commercial community needs to commercial school 
programs 

2 Placing of proper persons in jobs by means of high-school 
recommendations of fit students 

C H McCIoy, “Needed Research in the Field of Pro- 
gram in Physical Education,” Research Quarterly of the 
American Physical Education Association, II (October, 

1931), 78-84 

1 What objectives of physical education are significant to the 
pupil? 

2 The individual 

3 Criteria for instructional material 

4 Application of principles of mechanics to progression in physical 
activities 

5. Psychology of fundamental teaching procedure 

6 Techniques of measurement, classification, and marking 
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Research in Unit Activities 

7 The objectives of each activity 

8 Pupil attitude toward the activity 

9 Content of the activity 

10 Organization of activity materialf 

11 Teaching procedure 

1 2 Pupil activity 

13, Measurement of results 

Research in Organization 

14 Studies of programs for varying individual needs 
15. Group motivation 

C H McCloy, “Research in Athletics for Girls and 
Women,” Research Quarterly of the Amertr,an Physical 
Education Association, ill (October, 1032), 101-104 

1 Is any given athletic exercise or competition harmful to the 
health when conducted in a stated manner? 

2 Same for intramural and interschool competition 

3 Causes of harm in harmful exercises and competition 

4 Determination of optimum strength for girls and women 

5 Educational and emotional effects of athletic competition 

6 Organization and teaching of activities having leisure-time 
carry-over values 

7 Classification of pupils in terms of physical and emotional 
qualities 

8 What are the fundamental skills of the educationally important 
activities? 

9 How can these skills be best taught? 

10 Studies in dynamic body mechanics 

11 Scientific basis of scoring systems 

12. Measurement of “athletic intelligence” 

13. Measurement of present and potential physical status 

J W Martin, “What Business Research Can 1 Do This 
Summer?” Journal of Business Education, IV (July, 

1930), 17 24 

Historical 

I. Development of some particular commercial or manufacturing 
enterprise 

2 History of a trade area 

3 History of a navigation or other transportation enterprise 

4 History of a cooperative society 
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5 History of a local chamber of commerce 

6 History of drug-stores 

Management 

7 An analysis of the accounting system of some company 

8 An analysis of the inventory system of some company 

0 Family budget studies 

E G Payne, “Research Problems and Trends m Educa- 
tional Sociology,” Journal of Educational Research, XXV 
(April-May, 1932), 230-252 

1 The relation of education to the problem of community health 

2 The relation of standardized curricula, school activities, and 
methods of instruction to variations in local communities 

3 The education of cultural and racial minorities 

4 The school use of community resources 

5 The use by the community of school resources 

6 The control of education by social forces in the community 

7 The use of leisure time in relation to the school 

8 The relation of the school to crime prevention 

9 The sociological significance of various curricular changes in 
the recent past 

10 The sociological determination of curricular requirements by 
,.pecial studies of community needs 

Anne E Pierce and R S Hilpert, Instruction in Music and 
Art, p 65 Office of P'ducation Bulletin No 17, 1932 
National Survey of Secondary Eduiation Monograph 
No 25 Washington Office of Education, 1933 

I. (a) A comprehensive study of the art curriculum as it exists 
in secondary schools, (6) research on the extent to which knowledge 
and appreciation of art function in adult life, (c) the development of 
a proposed curriculum based on this research (A beginning toward this 
was made in Minneapolis in 1932) 

2 A study of the influence of training on ability in art by com- 
parison of paired groups of those who do not take art with those who 
take it in the high school (This study would also include a comparison 
of different methods of instruction ) 

3 A study in methods to determine how to conserve self-expres- 
sion and creativeness typical of the elementary-school child and still 
gain skill in technical values of which pupils in secondary schools feel 
need 

4. Research in the psychology of self-expression, imagination, and 
creativeness, including analysis of these experiences, leading toward 
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the development of tests for their discovery m pupils, and expeiiments 
to determine methods to develop these qualities 

Dora V Smith, “Diagnosis of Difficulties in Enclish,” Edu- 
cational Diagnosis, pp 265-267 Thirty-fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomini;ton, 111 Public School Publishing Co, IQ 35 

1 There is urgent need of agreement upon the objectives of the 
leaching of English Once determined, they must be slated with un- 
mi.stakable clarity and broken into specific elements capable of meas- 
urement or evaluation What, for instance, are the skills involved in 
the “ability to marshal evidence or facts concerning a problem under 
consideration”? What is implied in the term adequate vocabulary, or 
mtcrestins’ style, so far as speaking and writing are concerned’ [There 
has been a gap between broad aims and specific learning activities ] 

2 Studies of the relationship between such factors as health or 
social adjustment and success or failure in English are all but non- 
existent 

3 Investigation is needed of the relationship between enriched 
classroom environment and the development of such powers of ex- 
firession as adequate vocabulary and wealth of ideas The sources of 
stimulation of creative writing are, for instance, practically unknown 

4 Experimental evidence is as yet lacking to prove the superiority 
of concrete, purposeful situations for teaching writing and speaking 
oxer artificial exercises and drills 

5 With one or two possible exceptions, there are no diagnostic 
tests in English to-day that actually diagnose pupil difficulties Studies 
are needed of (a) vaiiation in performance due to the nature of the 
test used, (ft) adequate mapping of the whole area of difficulty, (c) 
frequency of appearance necessary to adequate testing of an element, 
and (d) approximation in the test of actual language situations in 
speaking and writing 

6 Process analysis akin to that in arithmetic must be developed in 
the field of English if pupil difficulties are to be obviated by preventive 
teaching What factors, for instance, are involved m the single process 
of learning to use the apostrophe to show possession or to indicate 
connection or relationship? 

7 Instruments for analyzing power m composition are yet to be 
devised What, for example, do we mean by forceful style, by concrete 
dictwn, by a wealth of ideas, and how can they be measured? What 
are the components of ability to organize ideas, and how can profi- 
ciency in it be tested? 

8 Measures for oral composition approaching in objectivity those 
for written composition are necessary to the evaluation of methods of 
teaching in that field Standards for articulation, rate of speaking. 
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vanety of tone, and other elements of oral technique are unknown to 
the average teacher 

9 Scales or other instruments are awaited for the evaluation of 
results in certain functional centers of expression, such as the making 
of announcements, conversations, and creative writing Determination 
of pupil progress in the writing of verse is impossible without stand- 
ards of judgment more objective than those available at the present 
time 

10 Studies in the relative learning difficulty of items in English are 
almost non-existent 

11 Records must be made in the near future of the amount ol 
practice in the actual expression of ideas the average pupil has in the 
classroom 

12 Best methods of eliminating errors in the mechanics of English 
have been the subject of a few investigations The importance of oral 
emphasis in drill and the value of grammatical analysis as an aid in 
the correction of errors are problems demanding immediate attention 

13 Best methods of improving pupil control of sentence structure 
are urgently in need of investigation, in view of the difficulty inherent 
in mastery of the sentence 

14 The Iowa technique for recording oral speech m the classroom 
reopens for investigation the whole field of pupil errors in English It 
likewise makes possible a new and constructive attack upon old prob- 
lems — a study, for instance, of the gradual development of pupil con- 
trol over sentence structure — and provides limitless possibilities for the 
study of pupil powers of organization and the coherent development of 
ideas [This technique and the appropriate equipment were mentioned 
briefly in Chapter VIII ] 

15 The problem of what is correct English usage has been little 
more than opened up by Leonard’s studies in that field Analysis of the 
actual writing and speaking of adults is still ahead. So also is the de- 
termination of the relative cruciality of errors 

16. InvestigaPon of methods and content suited to the needs of 
pupils of varying levels of ability is of major importance in English, 
as It IS in other subjects of study. 

17 Grade placement of materials on the basis of relative difficulty 
of Items and pupil use and progress in mastery of them at various 
levels of instruction are matters for earnest inquiry at the moment 

18. Problems of remedial instruction needing investigation include 
such factors as the relative value of motivated versus unmotivated 
remedial teaching, the relative effectiveness of individualized versus 
group instruction, and the extent to which pupils may be taught to 
assume responsibility for the diagnosis and remediation of their own 
errors 

19. Objective recording of the study techniques of pupils who are 
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successful and unsuccessful m various phases of English would do 
much to facilitate the program of remedial instruction 
20 Finally, check-lists and other devices for the objective record- 
ing of pupil attitudes and appreciations as revealed m concrete class- 
room situations are fundamentally important to the evaluation of cer- 
tain of the most vital outcomes of the teaching of English 


Dora V Smith, Instruction in English, p 88 Office of 
Education Bulletin No 17, 10^2 National Survey of 
Secondary Education Monograph No 20 Washington 
Office of Education, ig^s 

1 What should be the relationship of high-school English to the 
general objectives of secondary education? 

2 How far does the present program in composition and in litera- 
ture meet the present or the future needs of adolescent boys or girls? 

3 To what objectives other than mere correctness should the com- 
position course contribute? 

4 To what extent does the present program in English grammar 
influence speech and writing'^ What is its relative importance in an 
overcrowded program of instruction? 

5 Granted that a pupil is of low intelhgence and has but a year 
or two to remain in school, what program of English instruction will 
lontribute most to his future welfare and efficiency? 

6 What IS preparation for college, that is, what are the actual 
demands of higher institutions? To what extent should they dominate 
secondary-school practice? 

7 Is there a common body of literary material with which all 
pupils should be familiar? 

8 What are minimum essentials and on what bases should they 
be selected? 

g Granted that the major objectives of the teaching of literature 
are breadth of experience and interests and a habit of lifelong associa- 
tion with good books, what literature content and what methods of 
classroom instruction are best calculated to achieve these ends? 

DeForest Stull, “Needed Studies in the Field of Educational 
Geography,” Teachers College Record, XXXIII (Febru- 
ary, 1932), 416-42: 

1. What content for elementary schools is necessary for the realiza- 
tion of the citizenship aim? 

2. What are the fundamental principles of geography? 

3 What should be the grade placement of curriculum materials in 
geography? 

4 What are the learning difficulties involved in the study of geog- 
raphy in the various grades? 
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P. M Symonds, “Needed Research m the Teaching of 
English,” English Journal, College Edition, XXII (June, 

1933), 447-456 

1 List of the most frequent usages and errors 

2 Identify and teach those important cues and guides used in 
learning, writing, and speaking habits 

3 How are illustrations and models most effectively used? 

4 Can we teach the application of grammatical and rhetorical 
rules without having the child learn them as such? 

5 Improvement of reading habits of high-school pupils 

6 Methods of instilling appreciation of literature 

7 What factors are related to interest in literature? 

8. Means of, and factors in, changing interest 

Ruth Strang, “Health and Physical Education,” “Special 
Methods and Psychology of the Elementary-School Sub- 
jects” number, Review of Educational Research, \ 
(February, 1935), S3 

I. Continuous critical descriptive records of the development of 
programs of health and physical education in selected schools 

2 Continuous study of pupils as suggested above 

3 Intensive studies of relationships among factors such as health 
and scholarship, health and conduct, health habits and health knowl- 
edge, etc 

4 Experimental situations in which the outcomes of certain 
changes in procedures are recorded 

5 Controlled classroom experiments in which the results of dif- 
ferent methods and materials are compared 

6 Controlled analytical laboratory experiments which furnish ac- 
curate facts on specific questions and suggest leads for classroom pro- 
cedures 


J F Williams and C H McCloy, “Problems for Further 
Study,” Research Quarterly of the American Physical 
Education Association, 11 (March, 1931), 181-189 

1 What is the aim of physical education in college? 

2 Objectives , 

3 Realization of these objectives 

4 How important is exercise in the promotion of health? 

5 Does exercise stimulate the growing child to increased growth 
and development^ 

6 Posture 

7 What price athletics? 
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8 In the professional training curriculum, what are the real needs 
as opposed to the merely traditional ones? 

9 Curriculum 

10 State certification as related to the professional curriculum 

11 Objectives of the teacher 

12 Interests and attitudes of the pupils 

13 Criteria for teaching material 

14 Best content of teaching material for attaining the aims 

1 5 Unit activity objectives 

1(1 Pupil attitude toward given activities 

I 7 Teaching procedure 

iS What do we expect the student to do m a given educational 
situation^ 

iq Measurement of results 

20 Effects of injuries to varsity and non-varsity athletes 

21 Educational benefits of contiolled athletics 

The Development of the Ihgh-School Curriculum, Part 11 
Sixth Yearbouk of the Department of Superintendence 
Washington Department of Superintendence, 1028 The 
following analysis is adapted from F L Whitney, Meth- 
ods in Edurattonal Research, pp 47-50 New York D 
Appleton and Co , 1031 

Commercial Studies 

I. The office and store occupations most frequently filled in the 
community by drop-outs and graduates from the school in which the 
course is to be used 

2 The opportunities for employment in offices and stores open to 
beginners from the school with such amounts of general and special 
training as can be given in the high school 

3 The positions to which beginners are promoted within a reason- 
able time after entering upon employment 

4. The duties, traits, and responsibilities required in each of the 
beginning and promotional positions most frequently filled by drop- 
outs and graduates, with special reference to the details required by 
local employers and determined by the particular nature of the busi- 
ness and commercial life of the community 

5 The sequence of subjects that will best prepare both drop-outs 
and graduates f6r^the positions open to them at the time they leave 
school 

6 The subject content and most effective classroom procedures in 
terms of learning activities and related traits that will function most 
effectively in giving abilities and appreciations needed m the charac- 
teristic beginning and promotional positions in the community 
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English 

1 Nearly all previous “errors*’ studies should be repeated 

2 The problem of how pupils organize what they have to say 
should be investigated 

3 Grade placement should be examined 

4 The measurement of achievement in composition should be at- 
tacked 

5 How far school instruction carries over into writing and speech 
should be determined 

6 Material and practice tests for work reading should be experi- 
mentally constructed 


Home Economics 

1. What to teach — ^what skills, information, appreciations, and at- 
titudes should be developed in girls who are living in parent homes bui 
soon will be wage earners and later home-makers? 

2 How to select — values in curriculum materials, for case groups? 

3 How to arrange the materials — means and methods for unifying 
home economics? 

4 How to measure — ^means of measuring the functioning of home 
economics? 

5 How to relate — an understanding of the part of home economics 
in the education of both boys and girls? 

Mathematics 

1 Do we need curricula differentiated on the basis of intelligence 
levels? Precisely what things mathematical can pupils having low in- 
telhgence do with a reasonable degree of success? [Ability grouping 
was discussed in 1936 by the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation ] 

2 What is commercial arithmetic? Who needs it? Who can pursue 
it successfully? 

3 What do pupils taking the industrial-arts curriculum need that 
is to be found in the newer courses for the junior high school? 

4 What IS the relative effectiveness of the different types of prac- 
tice materials used to establish skills m the j'unior high schools? 

5 What are satisfactory degrees of mastery for the fundamentals 
of anthmetic? 

6 If the present low level of mastery of the fundamentals of 
arithmetic manifested in the senior high school is not sufficient, how 
shall the courses of the senior high school be reorganized to build up 
the skills? 

7 Do pupils who study the newer courses in the junior high- 
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school succeed better in a course of demonstrative geometry of the 
senior high school than do pupils tramed in conventional courses? 

8 What are the criteria for a desirable test of algebra? 

g How effective are the various classroom techniques for teach- 
ing the skill of problem solving in algebra? 

10 How does the individualized plan for teaching the skills com- 
pare in effectiveness with the older group method? 

11 To what extent can teachers with the usual heavy load do 
remedial work? 

12 How large must a school be before it can afford a “hospital” 
room in mathematics throughout the school day? 

Science 

1 Determination through various analyses of the desirable and 
practical outcomes of classroom and laboratory work, as the logical 
and practical basis for investigations into the relative merits of a wide 
\ariety of methods, including the individual laboratory and the demon- 
stration, as means of securing these specific outcomes 

2 Analyses for the purpose of determining a wider variety of 
profitable classroom, laboratory, and extra-classroom activities, devices, 
and practices distinct from teaching methods, with objective deter- 
minations of the relative values of these 

3 Construction of standardized group tests for measuring a large 
number of outcomes of instruction other than a knowledge of subject- 
matter 

4 Investigations to discover other perhaps more satisfactory and 
effective bases for grouping and sectioning pupils for class work and 
for experimentation in the teaching of science than intelligence or rate 
and comprehension of silent reading 

5 “Synthetic” curriculum researches aiming to combine and uti- 
lize in an objective way the findings of miscellaneous related curric- 
ulum studies 

6 Further analyses of objectives looking toward the determina- 
‘lon of the influences that science may exert in molding thought 


Social Studies 

1 What peculiar purpose or objective should characterize the pro- 
gram of social studies in the secondary school? 

2 How can the program of social studies in the senior high school 
be articulated with similar programs in the elementary and junior high 
school? 

3. What end does the school contemplate, child needs or adult 
needs? Or both? 
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4 Should the merits and deficiencies of contemporary life be 
studied by senior high-school pupils, or should the courses be merel>’ 
informative — descriptive sociology? Or should they be interpretative'^ 

5 How should the materials of the social studies be organized to 
insure the development of critical informed students of societal needs'^ 

6 To what extent can the particularized items — knowledges, skills 
meanings, generalizations, appreciations, attitudes, and ideals — be de- 
termined objectively? 

F. Educational Psychology and Measurement 

H H Anderson, “Research in Mental flvciene,” Child- 
hood Education, VII (April, 1931), 423-427 

1 What IS the relation between childhood and adolescence with 
regard to personality development of school children^ 

2 Does departmental teaching render unnecessary and impossible 
the consideration of personality development of school children’-' 

3 What IS the cost to the mental health of the children of the 
school’s failure to develop personality^ 

4 Are there more infractions (gum-chewing, unpermitted talking 
shooting paper wads, writing notes) of this nature among junior high- 
bchool pupils than in lower grades? 

5 Are these problems more serious for adolescents? 

6 Reaction of the child to departmental organization 

7 Are whispering, unpermitted talking, and writing notes evi 
dences of thwarting of integrative processes by teachers or by the 
system? 

8 Effects of “up-to-date” teaching methods on the mental hygiene 
of the child 

g Pupil reactions, inferiority feelmgs and the like, to “special 
classes” 


Hugh Hartshorne, “Present Status of Research in Character 
Education,” Religious Education, XXV (June, 1930), 

S 5 I-S 54 

1 Utilization of words as tools of character education 

2 Permanence of results of character education 

3 Transfer of character-education values 

B R Buckingham, “Fundamentahsm in Research,” Journal 
of Educational Research, IX (April, 1924), 331-334 

Believes there has been a tendency toward shallowness among re- 
search workers, who should apply sustained effort until fundamental 
results are secured Mentions some problems for careful investigation. 
I Transfer of training as a condition of learning 
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2 The learning types of children 

3 Forgetting and the distribution of recall 

4 Whole and part methods of learning 

5 The curve of work during a particular period 

6 The learning curve over successive periods 

7 Fatigue 

8 Motivation 

g The meaning of the ’.aw of age of associations 
10 The role of the teacher in controlling these processes 

R G Foster, “Objective Methods of Sociological Research 
Generally Applicable to Child Development Studies,” 

Journal of Educational Sociology, IX (October, 193s), 

70-87 

Covers needed research in the sociology of childhood 

1 Sociological techniques and methods of child study 

2 Historical and comparative studies of the child in society 

3 Studies of the social attitudes and personahtv of children 

4 Social problems, pathology, and adjustments of childhood 

5 The social organization and institutions ot childhood 

6 Population ecological, and demographic studies ot childhood 

7 Conflict and accommodation groups of childhood 

A C Ilcnmon, “Needed Rcseaich in the Field ul Loarii- 
ing,” Journal of E.ducaltonal Racarch, XI (M.iy, 19:15), 

1 Preschool learning 

(a) Conditioned reflex 

(b) Instructive and emotional responses 

(c) Innate and acquired tendencies 

2 Psychology of learning in gencial 

(a) Learning curv’es of school activities 

(b) Continuity studies of learning 

(c) Distributed repetitions 

(d) Overlearning 

(e) Forgetting 

3. Psychology of learning school subjects under school conditions 

L T Hopkins, “Exploring New Areas of Measurement,” 
Curriculum Journal, VI (May 22, i 93 S)> 22-2S 

Assumptions in a new type of measurement are 
I An intellectual heritage variable with the environment and 
maturity of the individual with emphasis upon experimental selection 
of meanings, generalizations, and techniques 
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2 An increasing control over learning by the learners 

3 A fragment of experience can be adequately measured only in 
relation to other fragments which form the emerging whole experience 
[This involves certain concepts of Gestalt psychology ] 

(a) The purpose of the individual 

(b) The interests of the individual 

(c) Control over experience 

(d) Criticized values 

New forms of measurement which must be given greater weight are 

1 Teacher’s observations of the general behavior of pupils 

2 Diary accounts of the development of complete experiences 

3 Records of work proposed and accomplished by individuals 

4 Teacher s records of instances of emotional instability or sta- 
bility of individuals 

5 Teacher’s records of lack of cooperation 

6 Teacher’s records of instances of lack of social stability or con- 
trol of social adjustments 

7 Performance of children in cooperative group activities involv- 
ing the utilization in modified form in a new setting of the learnings 
acquired m some previous experience 

F H Lund, “Educational Research in the Field of Emo- 
tion,” Educational Record, XII (April, 1931), 138-143 

1 Analyses of conditions surrounding those students whose 
achievement falls below the norm for their inteUigence level 

2 Is interest, or drive, or incentive an acquired or native trait? 

3 Determination of the relative effectiveness of different forms 
of motivation in use in the school-room 

4 Understanding of the autonomic nervous system 

5 To what extent is education motivation and connection form- 
ing? 

Mapheus Smith, “Suggestions for Sociological Research in 
Child Development,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 

IX (October, 1935), 105-110 

Preschool Period 

1. A study of the conditioning factors in home life 

2 Amount and quality of differences in development of preschool 
children reared in orphanages and at home 

3. Differences in development of preschool children of different 
social classes 

4 A study of the requests of preschool children in middle-class 
families — what they ask for or ask to be allowed to do ; correlation of 
the requests with the cultural exposure of the child, to determine to 
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what extent requests of young children are contingent on cultural in- 
fluences. and to what extent on purely original and individual factors 
[This area is shared by sociology and psychology ] 

5 A study of disobedience of young children, in order to deter- 
mine at what points resistance to patterning of behavior appears, and 
under what conditions 

6 Relation of nursery-school experience to development of social 
trails in children 

7 Study of social processes by which undefined orgamc processes 
of the newborn infant become human nature 


Adolescence 

1 Differences in sophistication of children of different class and 
v-ommunity backgrounds 

2 The effect of puberty upon social relationships 

3 The effects of institutional changes upon the personalities of 
children of jumor and senior high-schooI age 

4 A systematic study of social problems of adolescence, suggested 
under the following heads 

(а) The study of the new worlds to which the adolescent must 
adjust 

(б) A study of the definitions and interpretations which are 
made of these worlds 

(c) A study of the manner in which adjustments are made 

(d) A study of specific adjustments to objects and situations, 
t e , institutional obligations, sex behavior, courtship, etc 

(c) A study of the life pattern and personahty traits built up 
as a result of these serial efforts at adjustment 

Entire Age Range of Child Development 

I. Compansons of orphanage and non-orphanage children 

2 The effect of the order of birth upon personahty 

3 The impact of the pecuniary resources and organization of the 
family and neighboring families on the maturing personality of the child 
(This may be broken up into more specific problems, such as the 
child’s maturing needs for money and the sources of these needs, fam- 
ily “sets” towards money, the process of organizing his outlook on his 
world m terms of his spending resources, and social stereotypes as to 
kinds of orthodox expenditure ) 

4 Effects of shifting of economic class lines in depression periods 
on personality of the children involved 

5 The effect upon the child of shiftmg relationships growing out 
of the father’s inability to support the family 
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6 Experiences with the fact and idea of death, and their subjec- 
tive and objective effects on children 

7 The extent to which the expectancy of others, both children and 
adults, influences the interests and actions of children 

8 A series of investigations in different centers covering such 
points on the employment of youth as (ti) the age at which, and 
characteristics of the position in which the child’s adjustment is 
greatest; and (b) the alternatives to employment which are most and 
least closely related to satisfactory adjustment 

Q Relation of social and emotional problems of children to the 
number and variety of social contacts they make with social agencies 
and institutions, with social groups, and with industrial and street life, 
both within and outside of their own communities 

10 Origin, nature, and development of social concepts in children 

11 Attitudes of children towards certain selected laws 

12 Further studies of children’s imaginary companions 

13 Further comparative studies of the development of identical 
twins separated before the age of six months and placed in foster 
family homes 

14 Further study of the effects of foster home placement on per- 
sonality 

15 A comparative study of the rearing and development of chil- 
dren of deaf-mute parentage and of children of normal hearing parents 
of the same social class and local community 

16 The comparative speed of development in social learning ana 
sophistication of white and Negro children in order to learn more 
about race differentials in development 

17 Further studies of conditions under which delinquent and 
criminal tendencies, moral ideas, moral habits, and strength of char- 
acter develop 

18 A study of antisocial traits of juvenile delinquents in relation 
to family and neighborhood backgrounds 

19 Studies of the development of tendencies to lead, to follow, to 
originate, and to imitate 

20 Development of in-group consciousness in children 

21. Observational and experimental studies of the effect of face-to- 
face, sympathetic interaction upon the development of personality 

22 Development of tendencies to play group roles 

23 Further studies of sex differences at various ages, especially 
through adolescence, with a view of determining the effect of the role 
of each sex in determining sex differences 

24 Studies of race differences in the production of persons witli 
ability and personality for outstanding leadership, including studies 
of Negro children of superior intelligence, after the manner of the 
Stanford studies of gifted children 
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25 Methods of obtaining cooperation and socialization 

26 Methods of obtaining morale, rapport, and esprtt de corps, and 
the methods of inculcating traditions 

27 Means of transmission of customs and mores to the younger 
generation 

28 The extent to which psychopathic tendencies are the result of 
experience and environmental factors 

P M Symonds, ' Needed Research m Diagnosing Personal- 
ity and Conduct, ” Journal of Lducaltonal Research, 

XXIV (October, 1031), iTS-iSy A list of 205 problems 
under 14 mam headings 

1 How reliable is a test, questionnaire, or other device for secur- 
ing information regarding personality and conduct^ 

2 What conditions affect reliability'-' 

,3 How valid is a test, questionnaire or other device for securing 
information regarding personality and conduct? 

4 What is the effect of changing some elements of the situation 
in any one of the diagnostic techniques considered^ What is the influ- 
ence of various factors on test re.sults? 

5 What IS the relation between various measures and estimates 
of personality, conduct emotion, etc ? 

6 What are the possibilities for improving the various diagnostic 
techniques? 

7 What qualities are necessary for success in the investigation? 

8 The development of new tests, questionnaires, and other de- 
vices 

9 What is the distribution within a group of amounts of a trait, 
interest, attitude, adjustment etc ? 

10 The problem of framing items, questions, etc 

11 The problem of selecting items 

12 The problem of weighting items 

13 The problem of scoring 

14 Differences between groups — sex, age, race, grade, environment 
etc 

W L Uhl, “Some Neglected Aspects of Educational Meas- 
urement,” Journal of Edmational Research, XXVII (De- 
cember, 1033 ), 241-246 

1 Problem solving 

2 Social competence 

3 Creative ability 

4 Esthetic exDeriencing 
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G B. Watson, “Needed Investigations in the Psychology of 
Character,” Religious Education, XXIII (January, igsS) , 

66-7». 

I. Elimination of useless educational research 

3 Investigation of methods of research 

3 What are the values and limitations of field and laboratory 
data? 

4 Shall research consist primarily of intensive work in certain 
fields or of comprehensive forms in broad fields? 

5 What are the defects and values of the psychoanalytic method 
using free reverie, formal interview, and questionnaire? 

6 How trustworthy are personal, subjective data? 

7 Use of data 

8 How shall differences between methods, experimental factors, 
and the like be stated? 

9 Repetition of important experiments 

10 What childhood factors most likely lead to shyness? 

11 Consequences of sparing the rod, of stern fathers, fondling by 
mothers, good marks in school, of membership in a despised minority 
group 

12 General factor of character comparable with Spearman's factor 
of general intelligence [Factor analysis, including references, was dis- 
cussed briefly in Chapter X ] 

13 Relation of reactions to musical forms to innate ability and 
training 

14. Is martial music organically or conditionally stirring? 

15 Analytical comparison of the explanations of anger offered by 
John B Watson and by McDougali 

16 The causal factors behind concomitant learning 

17. Causes of prejudice 

18 Factors leading to unusually brave, cruel, self-indulgent, social- 
ized, or sensitive national groups 

19 Analysis of factors associated with self-denymg groups and 
with groups given to immediate gratification of impulses 

20. Methods of training against playing in the street 

21. Shall scolding, spanking, explanation, visits to hospitals, elec- 
tric shocks, honor systems, nuld accidents, or a combination of such 
be recommended? 

22 Immunization against propaganda 

23 Validation of techniques in group thinking 

24. Relationship between type of task and size of group 

25 Conditions prerequisite for group intelligence 

26. Reintegration of the forces of divisions of the community and 
congregation 
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“The Outlook in the Measurement o£ Interests,” Personnel 
Journal, IX (August, 1930), 176-183. 

Fifty-one problems listed under. 

1 The development of interests and their foundations in train- 
ing and inheritance 

2 Interests and achievement 

3 Improving the interest inventory and its scoring 

4 Developing norms for the interest inventory 

5 Objective methods of measurement 

6 The rating scale 

7 Interests of abnormals 

8 Social, racial, and geographic differences m interests 

9 Special guidance problems 

G. SUPERVISION 

A S Barr, An Introduction to the Scientific Study of 
Classroom Supervision, Chapter VIII New York D 
Appleton and Co , 1931 

I. Objectives of education 

2 Data-gathermg devices of supervision 

3 Factors conditioning the progress of school pupils 

4 Development of standards of practice 

5 Principles of learning, teaching, and supervising 

6 Translation of the principles of learning, teaching, and super- 
vision into learning, teaching, and supervising practices 

7 Improvability of teachers 

8 Relative effectiveness of various supervisory devices 

9 Evaluation of the products of supervision 

10 Relative effectiveness of different methods of organizing 
practice 

11 Relative effectiveness of different modes of integrating theory 
and practice 

12 Psychology of skill in teaching 

13 Applicability of the laws of pupil learning to learning to teach 

14 Trait differences between teachers and other groups of profes- 
sional workers 

15 Factors influencing the attitude of teachers toward supervision 

16 Motivation of supervision 

1 7. Spread of training in supervision 
18 Factors conditioning the achievement of school pupils 
19. Characteristic differences in the teaching performance of good 
and poor teachers 
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20 Characteristic differences in the supervisory performance of 
good and poor supervisors 

21. Individual differences in teaching ability 

22 Errors, shortcomings, and difficulties of experienced and inex- 
perienced teachers 

23 Methods of educational diagnosis as applied to classroom 
supervision 

A S Barr, “Planning the Year’s Program,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXII (September, 1930), 140- 
14 1 

I. The objectives of education 

2 Selection and organization of subject-matter 

3 Nature of learning 

4 Provision for individual differences 

5 Learner’s attitude 

6 General welfare of school children 

7 Social, emotional, and character factors 

8 Measurement 

A S Barr, “The Scientific Study of Classroom Super- 
vision,” Journal of Educational Research, XXII (Oc- 
tober, 1930), 219-222 

1 Scientific conception of the program of supervision as a whole 

2 Validation of data-gathenng devices 

3 Mental processes involved in the different types of learning to 
teach 

4 Relative effectiveness of different training programs in super- 
vision 

5 Objective means of measuring the results of supervision 

A S Barr, “Needed Research in Classroom Supervision,” 

Peabody Journal of Education, V (January, 1928), 209-21S 

I. Specific information about the thing to be improved 
2 More information about the validity, objectivity, and re- 
liability of the items of teaching observed by supervisors 

3, More information about the probable effectiveness of different 
training programs 

4 Experimentally determined principles of teaching 
S- More information about the improvability of teachers 

6. More information about the relative effectiveness of various 
improvement (supiervisory) devices 

7. More exact measures of teaching ability 
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T H Briggs, “Supervisory Experimentation,” School Re- 
view, XLI (December, ig33), 737-746 

Certain of the problems listed are of value for practical supervisory 
purposes rather than to contribute new facts or generalizations 

1 Extent to which explanations of assignments are understood by 
pupils 

2 A traditional form of assignment versus one in which the values 
)f the expected work are stressed 

3 Value of topic assignments to small groups organized with a 
pupil chairman to prepare extended reports 

4 Effect of a written list of key questions which can be answered 
by study of the textbook and supplementary materials 

5 Value of problems and issues selected from current develop- 
ments in business, industry, government, etc 

6 Merits of a pupil-discussion versus a textbook-recitation pro- 
cedure 

7 Evaluation of directed study 

8 Effect of hearing a radio while studying 

0 Comparison of written work prepared at home with that done 
at school 

10 Case study of pupils in academic difficulties and effect of spe- 
cial coaching on them 

11 Value of wo,-k-book tests over units of instruction as directions 
for study and as self-administered measures of achievement 

12 Effectiveness of diagnostic tests followed by remedial teaching 

13 Effect of knowledge of progress on accomplishment 

14 Value of additional readings in science as compared with using 
‘he same amount of time for writing up experiments 

is Comparison of textbook-demonstration, and textbook-experi- 
mentation (by pupils) methods m science 

16 Value of voluntary laboratory work 

17 Effect of frequent short drills on work covered 

18 Comparison of drill involving the reaction of one pupil at a 
time with drill requiring responses from the entire group 

IQ Comparison of rigid examinations each six weeks with daily oral 
drills in French classes 

S A Courtis, “Problems in the Appraisal of Supervision,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XV (April, 

1929), 269-278 

I. Measurement of the amount of supervision teachers receive 

2 Measurement of the changes produced in teachers by the super- 
vision received 
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3 Measurement of the effect upon the children by the changes 
m the teachers produced by the supervision 

Bessie L Gambnll, “A Critical Review of Researches in 
Supervision,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 

XV (April, iQ2g), 270-280 

1 Studies of specific supervisory activities other than measure- 
ments 

2 Psychological factors having to do with supervisor-teacher and 
tcacher-pupil relationships 

3 Home and community participation as a means of realizing 
supervisory objectives 

4 Status of supervisors and of programs for their adequate pro- 
fessional training 

5 Variations in supervisory activities to provide for individual 
differences in teachers 

Bess Goodykoontz, “The Scientific Method and Creative 
Supervision,” Educational Method, XIII (May-June, 

1934)1 385-390. 

1 Improvement of teachers in service 

2 Curriculum construction 

3 Reference materials for use with the problem-solving technique 

4. Increased enrolment and its attendant problems 

5 Teaching load and teaching assignments 

M C S Noble, “A Research Program for Rural School 
Supervisors,” Certain Phases of Rural School Supervision, 
pp 12-15 Bureau of Education Bulletin No 28, lozQ 
Washington Bureau of EducaPon 

1 Relative status of educational opportunities m the county as 
compared with those of the nation and state at large 

2 Research to determine a solution of local problems 

3 Research for purposes of self-analysis and self-improvement 

Current Problems of Supervisors Third Yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the National Education Association New York Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1930 Pp viu -f 252. 

The 1682 problems fall in major groups as follows- 

A. Aims and methods of teaching 

1. Interpretation of objectives 

2. Developing social traits through pupil participation 

3. Helping pupils evaluate their own work 

4 Desirable methods 
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5. Developing integrated units of subject-matter 

6. Criticism of teaching observed 

7. Observation upon request 

8 Classroom demonstrations for teachers 
9. Diagnosis of teaching difficulties 

10 Evaluation of outcomes of instruction 

1 1 Use of standard objective measurements 
12. Use of informal objective measurements 

13 Individual needs and difficulties 

14 Adaptation to pupil needs 

B Instructional materials, supplies, and equipment 

15 Selection 
16. Preparation 

1 7 Interpretation 

18 Provision 

19 Suggestions concermng use 

C Classroom organization 

20 The economical use of time and effort 

21 The economical use of materials 

22 The organization of pupil groups 
23. Teacher and pupil responsibility 

D Professional growth in service 

24 Constructive teachers’ meetings 

25 Capkabzing best methods of teachers 

26 Cooperative curriculum revision 

27 Professional growth, advancement 

28 Experimentation 

29 Improvement of limitations, professional and personal 

30 Articulation of coordinating agencies 
31. Administrative features of supervision 

The Superintendent Surveys Supervision, Chapter VII 
Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
Washington Department of Superintendence, 1030 

I. Consideration of the supervisor's philosophy of the job and of 
his skill 

2 Use of teacher-rating blanks to measure improvement in teach- 
ing 

3 Measuring changes in teaching method and skill 

4 Measuring changes in levels of teaching 

5 Elimination of errors in teaching procedures 
6. Elimination of teachers’ difficulties 
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7 Evaluation of supervision through semi-objective rating devices 

8 Improvement in the character of the materials of instruction 

g Objective analysis of activities in the classroom 

TO Objective analysis of characteristics of pupil behavior as indices 
of the quality of instruction 
1 1 Miscellaneous techniques 

H. SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Carter Alexander, “Opportunities for Research in Educa- 
tional Finance,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, IX (April, 1923), 209-222 

1 What are the available materials m a given unit, as a state or 
the city school systems of a state, and to what important uses may 
such materials be put^* 

2 Just what practical and reasonably attainable changes are 
needed in records, reports, methods of reporting, time of making the 
budget, and the like, of a given unit as a state or the city systems of 
a state, to make the fiscal data thoroughly useful and why? 

3 What are the needed new techniques for securing valuable 
results from data already available? 

4 What prediction techniques are needed? 

5 How do certain educational fiscal policies really work? 

6 What can a given fiscal area afford to spend for schools, con- 
sidering its resources and its other civic needs? 

7 What are the possible and practical economies? 

8 How can adequate funds for education be raised? 

Carter Alexander, “Research in Educational Publicity,” 

Teachers College Record, XXIX (March, 1928), 479-487 

Agents 

1. Comparative results of various publicity organizations 

Media 

2. Relation of desired responses from the public to the issuance 
of measured quantities of school publicity of determined standards 


Administration 

3. Relative values of campaign and continuous publicity 
4 Sources of financial support for school publicity 
3 Legality of tax receipts for publicity 
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6. Costs, tictu^l and estimated, of publicity programs 

7 Proper use of pupils in publicity 

W G Carr, “New Anfjle of Attack Needed in Class Sue 
Research,” Nation’s Schools, X (November, 1932), 2;- 
30 

1 Effect of large classes on pupil health 

2 Effects of more classes or longer periods on the teacher, pupils, 
•and instruction 

3 Effect of large classes on mental hygiene of pupils 

4 Do teachers in small classes know their pupils better than 
teachers in larger classes, and, if so, how do they utilize this knowl- 
edge^ 

5 Parents’ preferences for large or small (lasses and reasons for 
them 

6 Effect of large classes on failure, retardation, and at ( deration 

7 Views of practising physicians, psychologists, and psychiatrists 
on the class-size problem 

M M Chambers, “Needed Studies in Educational Admin- 
istration,” Educational Administration and ’supervision, 

XIX (April, 268-274 

I Statutes and judicial decisions in every state governing the em- 
ployment policies of the public-school corporation, including such 
topics as 

(a) Religious prejudice 

(b) Partisan prejudice 

(c) Nepotism 

(d) Exclusion of married women 

(e) Teachers’ tenure acts 

(/) Teachers’ retirement systems 


Further Problems 

2 Relation of education to unworthy interests in business and 
politics 

3 Limitations upon the application of principles of business and 
industrial management to the problems of educational administration 
[Can a school be operated like an office or a factory?] 

4 Should education be one of the major coordinate departments 
of government, along with the executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches? 

O L Chapman, “Six Problems in Education,” Nation’s 
Schools, XrV (December, 1934), 17-18 
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1 Restatement of objectives 

2 Revamping of tax systems 

3 District reorganization 

4 Teacher training 

5 Public relations and education of the public to the program of 
the school 

6 Planning for the school plant 

T C Holy, “Needed Research in the Field of School Build- 
ings and Equipment,” in “The School Plant,” Review of 
Educational Research, V (October, 193s), 406-411 

There has been little research in the field of school buildings and 
physical equipment The broadened curriculum, the more active meth- 
ods of learning, and emphasis upon doing and working with things 
rather than merely studying books — ^all have focused attention upon 
the importance of physical environment and the supply of materials 
necessary for this changed type of work In general, the problems in 
the school-plant field fall into two major divisions 

1 Those problems concerned with the functional planning of 
school buildings and equipment to serve better the actual instructional 
and recreational activities of the school 

(а) Space provisions necessary for vanous school activities 

(б) A definite basis for determining the amount of space which 
should be allowed for non-instructional parts of the build- 
ing, such as corridors, toilets, offices, storage, and similar 
areas 

2 Financial problems concerned with the efficient and economical 
construction, maintenance, and operation of the school plant — the ef- 
fect which the size of the building and type of construction have upon 
operation and maintenance costs 

(a) Is the money spent for a modern school building justified 
or would a cheaper and less elaborate building do j'ust as 
well? 

(d) How important is the school plant to the school program, 
and in what features and to what extent do a building 
and equipment affect the efficiency of teaching? 

More detailed problems relating to buildings and equipment are: 

1 Reliable methods of determining the room requirements for a 
given program (New York state has made considerable headway in 
meeting this problem for its own program.) 

2 Size of school sites (These need to be determined on the basis 
of the recreational program ) 

3 Flexibility in the design and construction of school buildings 
(This problem is increasing in importance due to developments in 
curriculum and teaching methods A school building has a life of fifty 
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to seventy-five years and unless it is of a flexible type, it either thwarts 
educational development or has an early obsolescence ) 

4 Expansibility so planned that additions can be most easily and 
economically made without destroying the unity of the buil din g 

5 Factors which contribute to obsolescence 

6 Lighting, both natural and artificial 

7 Toilet requirements 

8 Studies of budding utilization 

9 Location and plans of different types of rooms 

10 Best building materials, when cost and utility are considered 

11 Multiple use of rooms and equipment 

12 Acoustics of classrooms, libraries, and auditonum 

13 Arrangement and types of equipment 

14 Effect of good school buildings and equipment on educational 
achievements 

15 Methods of calculating unit costs of school buildings 

16 Effect of expenditures for capital outlay upon the school budget 
and upon the curriculum (This question is particularly pertinent in 
small communities New buddings may furnish a stimulus to the 
support of an enlarged educational program or there may be a tend- 
ency to pay for the new building by savings made at the expense of 
teachers’ salaries, supplies, or other current expenditures ) 

17 State and city organizations responsible for the planning, erec- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of school buildings 

18 School plant insurance, ratio between premiums and losses 
according to types of building construction, self-insurance plans, effect 
xipon insurance rates of ehmination of fire hazards 

19. Continued studies of school ventilation 

G N Kefauver, “Proposals for a Program of Evaluation 
of Guidance,” School Review, XLII (September, 1934), 

519-526 

I. Measurement of the need for guidance 

2 Analysis and description of practices with relation to objectives 
of guidance 

3. Comparison of practices in a school with a “standard" program 

4 Comparison of characteristics of pupils before and after ex- 
perience m guidance 

5 Measurement of characteristics of pupils after having had the 
advantage of guidance service 

6 Comparison of characteristics of pupils under various types of 
guidance service 

7 Comprehensive investigation which follows a group of pupils 
through a well-planned program of guidance and makes careful meas- 
urement at each grade level 
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G N Kefauver and H C. Hand, “Needed Research in 
Guidance,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 

VIII (September, 1933), 40-42 

1 To what extent are the interests and behavior of students of 
different types affected by experiences in the various courses? 

2 Systematic analyses of the need for guidance 

3 Definition of problems of guidance 

4 Discovery and invention of new methods in guidance 

5 Effect of existing guidance procedures 

U L Light, “Muddhnr Through from Guess to Science,” 
Educational Revieio, LX\TTI (June, 1924), 5-9. 

1 Kindergarten administrative problems 

2 Departmental teaching 

3 Annual or semi-annual promotion 

4 Class size 

S S Ma]o, “Neglected Phases of Ability Grouping in 
High School,” American School Board Journal, LXXXI 
(July, 1930), 48 

The author suggests that m future expcrimciUs on homogeneous 
versus heterogeneous grouping the following two phases, heretofore 
neglected, be considered 

I Differentiation of subject-matter 

2. Adaptation of teaching methods 

J C Morrison, “Problems for Investigation in State School 
Systems,” Nation’s Schools, XIII (April, 1034), 37-40 

A summary of problems needing investigation, from the annual 
reports of state education departments The first fifteen appeared three 
or more times, and the last twelve one or two times 

1 Investigations to secure a more uniform accounting as a basis 
for the general improvement of specific administrative practices 

2 Studies to secure a more adequate local administrative organiza- 
tion or for the general improvement of specific administrative prac- 
tices 

3 Local studies of schooI-building needs as a guide for respon- 
sible local school authorities 

4 Investigations to show the inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunity or to discover a more equitable basis of educational support 

5 Diagnostic and remedial testing programs to improve the in- 
structional program in elementary schools 

6 Studies of the junior high school and of the small high school 
looking toward more effective organization 
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7 Standardization and surveys of the one-room school as the 
basis for its improvement or as a step toward its elimination 

8 Studies of the educational needs of handicapped children — 
mentally retarded, crippled, blind, with limited vision, deaf with lim- 
ited hearing, with defective speech — as a basis for providing or im- 
proving an educational program 

Q Personnel studies — salaries, qualifications, experience, tenure, 
certification — as a basis for the improvement of the personnel service 

10 Studies of teacher supply and demand 

11 Studies looking toward a more adequate control or administra- 
tion of state textbooks 

12 Surveys of local schools or school systems as a basis for the 
improvement of the educational program 

13 Studies of transportation 

14 Guidance studies 

15 Surveys of state educational or quasi-educational institutions 

16 A critical study of the economic and social conditions under- 
lying the high-school program in Georgia 

17 An investigation of the junior-college movement throughout 
the country with special reference to the junior-college needs of Utah 

18 A survey of the agricultural problems in agricultural high- 
school communities in Oklahoma 

IQ The time lost by teachers on account of illness in Florida 

20 The holding power of elementary schools in Oklahoma 

21 Overlapping in courses of study in Ohio 

22 The cost and administration of county traveling libraries in 
Florida 

23 The work of high-school parent-teacher associations in Florida 

24 Effects of educational practice upon pupil learning in Virginia 

25 A study of the value of supervision in the rural schools of 
Missouri 

26 A study of the ways in which school art could serve industry 
in Massachusetts 

27 A survey of health conditions of 2,000 crippled children in 
Wisconsin 

P R Mort, “A Forecast of Future Research in Financing 
of Ekiucation,” in “Finance and Busmess Administration,” 

Review of Educational Research, V (April, 1935), 165- 
170 

I Efficient and economical operation of schools, involving studies 
of salary schedules, class size, unit costs for categories of service, 
efficient local tax districts, budgeting, and auditing 

2, Local taxing power versus centralization, involving studies of 
local initiative and dangerous by-products of necessary centralization 
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3 Productiveness of education, involving studies of returns for 
money spent, economic value of education, and taxes based on benehl 
received 

P. R. Mort, “Needed Research in the Field of State Aid,” 

Teachers College Record, XXVIl (April, ig26), 707-712 

1 Investigation of the demands on the state fiscal program of the 
principle that the state shall encourage progress of education in the 
localities 

2 Interpretation of a satisfactory minimum educational offering 
in terms of the unit cost it involves 

3 Development of an index for measuring the burden involved 
in transporting pupils 

4 Investigation of the effect which the cost of living should have 
on a true measure of educational need 

5 Investigation of the part to be played in an equahzation pro- 
gram by capital outlay 

M C S Noble, “New Problems in Public School Finance,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXIII (November, 

1931). 32 > 80. 

1 Why is there a tendency from local to increased state support^ 

2 Shall schoolmen advocate as the source for educational expend- 
itures certain taxes or the General Fund^ 

3 Recommendations on state sources of revenue 

4 Characteristics of present taxation system 

5 Estabhshing standards for selecting, collecting, and distributing 
revenue 

6 Characteristics of a scientific taxation system 

J K Norton, “Ph D and Ed D Adventures in School 
Administration,” Teachers College Record, XXXVI (De- 
cember, 1934), 207-212 

Outlines criteria for selecting problems and suggests areas for re- 
search 

1 The organization and articulation of the administrative units 
of the American school system 

2 Relationship of laymen and lay organizations to professional 
educators in determining the content and activities of the school 
curriculum 

3. The relation of education to other areas of government, func- 
tionally and structurally 

4. Determination of state funds for local education 

S Nature, causes, effects, and promoters of demands and pressures 
on the public schools, and methods of dealing with them 
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W. D. Parkinson, “Problenas for Research,” Journal of 
Education, CX (November 4, n, i8, 25, 1929), 381, 

383; 408-409, 438, 441, 460-462 

1 Limits of compulsory attendance 

2 Relation between schooling and crime 

3 Financial support of public education 

4 Effect of women teachers on boys and girls 

Roscoe Pulliam, “Wanted Some Studies of School Buying,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXVII (November, 

1928), 38 

1 Standard necessities in supplies 

2 Standard janitors’ supplies 

3 Standards of quantity 

4 Cost of production 

5 Standard hst of supplies 

6 . Lists of equipment 

H P Smith, “Research m the Business Management of 
Public Schools — Progress and Problems,” American 
School Board Journal, LXXVI (March and April, 1928), 

53-54. 45. 129-130 

1 Criteria for business practices in administration 

2 Adequate support under fiscal independence 

3 Purchasing by the municipality 

4 Relative efficiency of contractual and salaried janitorial and 
engineering service, and their effects on plant-maintenance cost 

5 Personnel problems such as employment, training in service, 
rating, promotion, compensation, and tenure 

6. Appraisal of school property for insurance purposes 

7. Rate of depreciation on school property 

8. Self-insurance versus commercial insurance 

g Allocations of insurance among different agencies 
10. A state-wide insurance fund for school buildings 

F. T Spaulding and Others, “A List of Needed Investiga- 
tions of School Organization,” The Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, pp 421-423 Office of Education 
Bulletin No 17, 1932, National Survey of Secondary 
Education Monograph No s Washington Office of Edu- 
cation, 1933 

I. The validation of a system of rating the organization of an 
individual secondary school, in particular, the determination of rela- 
tionships between' 

(a) Practice in detailed aspects of orgamzation and pupil 
achievement 
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(6) Practice m general aspects of organization and pupil 
achievement 

(c) Practice in general aspects of organization and the judg- 
ment of competent specialists as to effectiveness of organi- 
zation 

2 Analysis of the extent to which effectiveness m one major 
phase of organization is dependent upon special effectiveness in one 
or more other phases of organization 

3 More exact analysis of the typical organization of conventionally 
organized schools, as a means of gaging the effects of reorganization 

4 Detailed analysis of the organization of outstanding private 
schools, as contrasted with the organization of public schools 

5 Study of the organization of private secondary schools used 
as agencies of public instruction, as contrasted with the organization 
of comparable public schools 

6 Analysis of various special types of organization not sulhciently 
represented in the present study to allow detailed investigation, in par- 
ticular, analysis of 

(a) The four-year junior high-sihool organization within unit 
enrolment groups 

(b) The undivided live-year high-school organization within 
unit enrolment groups 

(c) Secondary-school organization forming parts of eleven- 
grade public-school systems 

(d) Secondary-school organizations which include junior-college 
units 

7. Detailed investigation of the factors which cause individual 
secondary schools either notably to exceed or notably to fall below 
the norms for organization of schools of their type and size ("Study 
of this problem may properly be a phase of the validation of norms 
On the assumption that certain norms have been accepted as valid 
it is here suggested as a problem in the determination of causal rela- 
tionships ) 

8 Detailed study of methods by which schools necessarily han 
dicapped either in size or in type of organization may improve their 
organization 

9 Further evaluations of various types of organization in schools 
falling in enrolment groups not adequately represented in the present 
study; in particular, study of schools separately classified 

(a) In subdivisions of average grade enrolments below 30 

(b) In subdivisions of average grade enrolments above 333 
10 More exact analysis of the differences in orgamzation between 

large and small schools by a segregation of schools in type groups 
and a determination of the differences between large and small schools 
common to all the type groups 
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11 Investigation of the maximum effective size of school under 
various types of organization 

12 Study of the relationship between effectiveness of organization 
and per-pupil outlay for items immediately associated with organiza- 
tion 

13 Recurrent studies of school organization, according to methods 
similar to those employed in the present investigation, to provide 
[Another National Survey would now be in order ] 

(а) Facts concerning the status of school organization on a 
nation-wide basis, in the light of which progress in or- 
ganization may be determined periodically 

(б) Periodic data on the relationships of the various elements 
in the national program one to another 

14 Study of the relative holding power of schools of various sizes 
and types over a period of years 

15 Investigations of the relationship between differentiation m 
salary schedules among separate units of the school system, and 

(a) Articulation between the units 

(b) Pupil achievement m the .separate units 

16 Study of the relationship between the sources of support for 
extracurriculum activities and the scope of the cxtracurriculum 

17 Study of the relationship between the effectiveness of homo- 
geneous groups, and the use of 

(a) Semiannual as contrasted with annual promotions 

(h) Promotion by subject as contrasted w'lth promotion by 
grade 

18 Investigation of the effects of extreme departmentalization m 
the junior high-school grades 

ig Comparison of both the administrative and the educational 
effects of various types of curriculum organization 

Ruth Strang, “Research Issues m Student Personnel Work,” 
Personnel Journal, XIII (August, 1034), loi-ioj 

Emphasis on the value of an intensive decelopmental study of many 
aspects of a considerable number of individuals during the process 
of learning 

I. A cursory survey of a mass of students versus a careful analyt- 
ical study of individuals 

2 A cross section, or .snapshot picture, versus a developmental 
study of individuals over a long period of time 

3. A study of end results alone versus observation of the process 
by which learning takes place 

4 Observation of an isolated fragment of the personality versus 
a consideration of the individual as a whole in his environmental 
setting 
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George D Strayer, “The Scientific Approach to Problems 
of Educational Admmistration,” School and Society, 

XXIV (December 4 1926), 685-695 

A brief summary of the development of scientific method in ad- 
ministration and a list of needed studies 

1 Governmental control, and provisions for interpreting the de- 
sires of the community in relation to education, involving the organi- 
zation of public education in relation to national, state, and local 
government 

2 Financing of the educational program 

3 Registration of those who are subject to compulsory education 
and the secunng of their regular attendance in school 

4 Organization of schools and classes with reference to the dif- 
ferences among pupils in intelligence, physical condition, and voca- 
tional outlook 

5 Development of curricula and courses of study which take ac- 
count of individual differences and of the social objectives which the 
school IS organized to secure 

6 Training, assignment, supervision, remuneration, and tenure of 
the staff employed in the schools 

7 Cooperation of the schools with other social agencies 

8 Provision of buildings and equipment suitable for the most 
efficient development of the program of education to be conducted in 
them 

Q Conduct of business affairs 

10. Reporting to the public with respect to the service rendered 

David E Wcglein, “Educational Problems,” Baltimore Bul- 
letin of Education, VII tSeptcmber-Octobcr, 1928), 3-5. 

I. Size of elementary-school buildings 

2 Size of junior high-school and senior high-school buildings 

3 Size of classes 

4 Length of school day and of school year 

5 Curriculum 

6 Supervision 

7 Methods of teaching 

“Investigating the ‘Unknowns’ of School Finance,” School 
Review, XL (February, 1932), 9 i- 92 - 

A list of twenty problems expected to be studied in the National 
Survey of School Finance. 

The cost of public education 

1. Why has expenditure for education increased so markedly? 

2. Where will present tendencies lead? 
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3. Hdw much public expenditure is really needed? 

4 What can we afford to spend for education? 

Returns for money spent 

5 Why do expenditures vary so widely from place to place? 

6 What advantages are obtained by communities spending excep- 
tionally large amounts for education? 

7 What disadvantages are suffered by communities spending ex- 
ceptionally small amounts for education? 

The tax burden for public education 

8 Under present financing systems, how is the tax burden for 
education distributed? 

g What changes in taxation and in state and federal aid would 
bring about a more defensible distribution of burden? 

The elimination of backward areas in American education 

10 Why do they exist? 

11 What will It cost to eliminate them? 

Efficient expenditure of educational funds 

12 How can wc secure greater value for what we spend? 

13 How can we effect economies? 

14 To what degree, if any, arc we wasting money through the 
over-education of some boys and girls? 

15 What is the extent of w'aste suffered through failure to give 
some individuals sufficient education to develop their real potentialities? 
[Bright children usually have not worked up to capacity ] 

Public education during business depression 

16 How should education be dealt with during business depres- 
sions? 

The use of indebtedness 

17 What place is indebtedness now taking in educational finance? 

18 What place should it take? 

Public enlightenment on educational finance 

19 How can the public be continually informed on the pertinent 
questions of educational finance? 

The economic status of the teacher 
20. What are the conditions that should determine salaries of 
teachers? 

Research Problems in School Finance National Survey of 
School Finance Washington, D C . Amencan CouncU 
on Education, 1933 Pp vui+164 
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1 School finance as a social factor 

2 Financial implications of the principles underlying American 
education 

3 Improxcment of eicpenditure measurement in school finance 

4 Management of school income 

5 Securing adequate returns for school eiqicnditures 

6 Improvement of budgeting, accounting, auditing, and reporting 
procedures 

7 Importance of private support in education 

8 Responsibilities of the state in the support of public education 
Q Responsibilities of the federal government in the support of 

public education 

ro Development of efficient local tax districts 

1 1 Controls and limitations of school taxation and expenditures 

12 Stabiliaalion of school support 

I. BURAl. EDUCATION 

William G Carr, “Some Crucial Problems in Rural Edu- 
cation,” Journal of the Naltonal Education A'isociation, 

XIX (December, 1030), 282-284 

1 Better teachers 

2 Longer terms and better attendance 

3 Greater opportunities for secondary education 

4 A vitalized curriculum 

5 Well-equipped and modern buildings 

6 Better understanding between rural citizens and their schools 

7 Adequate units of administration and supervision 
8. More equitable financing 

D H. Kulp, “Problems of Rural Education Demanding 
Sociological Research,” Teachers College Record, XXXI 
January, 193°), 332-338 

Policy Making and Administration 

I. Determination of societal worths of rural groups and dominant 
institutions and agencies 

2 Population distribution, migration, trends, and tendencies in 
group memberships 

3 Division of labor between schools and non-school agencies in 
education 

4 Analysis of cultural and community areas as a basis for reor- 
ganization of curriculum units and consolidation 

5 Sociological aspects of school support 
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Teaching 

6. Child personalities 

7 Social worlds of rural children 

8 Effects of rural conditions on child personality 

p. Relation of maladjustments to types of socul experience 
10 Qualitative tests of uses children make of school learnings in 
non-school situations, the value to children’s personalities ot such 
uses for social adjustment 


Extracurricular Activities 

II Study of spontaneous groupings of pupils and the correlations of 
such groupings with size of schools, geographical and social distance, 
and attitudes of teachers and parents 

la Pupils’ out-of-school leisure lime 

13 Comparison of spontaneous school groups with non-school 
leisure groups of the community 

14 Correlation of tjpe learnings with type voluntary participations 
as a basis for pirogramming extracurricular activities 

15 Wishes of pupils satisfied by membership in spontaneous school 
and non-school groups 

16 New ranking methods for evaluating the worth of such jiarlic- 
ipation, as a substitute for the practical point system 

17 Correlation of type groups and activities with levels of develop- 
ment of pupils as personalities 

School-Community Relations 

18 Community use of rural schools 

19 Shortages of facilities for group activities 

20 Analysis of types of leadership in communities 

21 Relation between teachers, school activities, and teacher leader- 
ship in various types of communities 


Teacher Training 

22 What knowledge content in rural sociology should be devised 
for teacher-training curricula? 

23 How do field conditions of professional service determine selec- 
tion of teacher personalities? 

24 What activities do teachers carry on, that imply what socio 
logical techniques are needed to equip them with tools for direct 
analysis of the societal aspects of their teaching situations? [There is 
real need for more sociological training on the part of teachers ] 
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Dwight Sanderson, “Status of and Prospects for Research 

in Rural Life Under the New Deal,” American Journal of 

Sociology, XLI (September, 1935), 180-193 

r. Service research, research on specific problems, local, state, 
or national, as a basis for immediate programs of action 

2 Fact-finding and interpretation surveys, studies of documen- 
tary materials, monographs on particular groups, etc , m an effort to 
describe the social situation and by induction to arrive at certain 
generalizations which may find specific application when properly inter- 
preted 

3 Social dynamics a better understanding of what motivates the 
life of rural groups and the social psychology of their behavior 

4 Experimental research careful description of the inception 
processes, and results of such social experiments as subsistence home- 
stead communities, defining objectives by study of various types of 
groups 

5 Social evaluation demonstration of the values of existing or 
proposed institutions, mores, societal forms, organizations, and proc- 
esses 

J. GENERAL PROBLEMS 

W. W Charters, Rtstarch Problems in Radio Education 

New York National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation, 1931 Pp 17 

I The objectives of radio education 

1 Setting up the criteria for effective radio education 

2 Determining the relation of recreation to education in 
radio education programs 

3 Studying the limitations of radio education 

4 Studying the problems of uncensored channels for educa- 
tion by radio 

5 Determining the areas in which radio education will oper- 
ate most effectively 

II Administration of the station 

1. Setting up criteria for judging good administration 

2. Surveying stations to evaluate their efficiency 

3 Studying the publicity methods to secure effectiveness 

4 Investigating educational broadcasting finance 

5. Studying the internal organization of the station — staff, 
duties, control 

6 Studying the laws and regulations governing broadcasting 

7 Investigating the relations of commercial and educational 
stations 

8 . Studying the relations of college stations to each other 
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9 Studying the limitations, contributions and inter-relations 
of national chains and local stations 

10 Securing information from audiences 

II. Maintaining close contact with audiences to find better 
methods 

111 Curnciilum materials 

I. Determining criteria for effective materials of instruction 

2 Surveying materials to determine their effectiveness 

3 Diagnosing the weaknesses of materials and providing 
remedies 

4 Determining the tastes, needs, and wishes of audiences 

5 Selecting and preparing materials to be broadcast 

6 Selecting written materials, diagrams, pictures, and the 
like to be used in connection with broadcasts 

7 Preparing programs for special occasions 

8 Selecting extracurricular materials to be presented in 
school, before and after school, and during vacations 

0 Enlisting the cooperation of educators in preparing mate- 
rials 

10 Fitting radio lessons into school programs 

11 Determining grade placement of materials and grade dis- 
tribution of programs 

I\' The broadcaster and hts methods of presentation 

1 Setting up criteria for the selection of broadcasters 

2 Judging the efficiency of broadcasters 

3 Diagnosing the weaknesses of a broadcaster and providing 
training 

4, Eliminating inefficient broadcasters 

5 Setting up criteria for good presentations 

6 Judging the effectiveness of presentations 

7 Diagnosing the weakness of presentations and providing 
remedies 

8 Providing broadcasters at the scheduled time 

9 Securing proper teaching conditions in the studio 

10 Making vocabulary studies 

11 Studying cooperation between the broadcaster and the 
classroom teacher 

V. The classroom teacher and hts methods of teaching 

1. Setting up criteria for the use of radio material by the 
teacher 

2. Surveying teachers’ methods to determine their effective- 
ness 

3. Diagnosing teachers’ weaknesses and providing remedies 

4. Securing the cooperation of teachers 

5. Preparing classes in advance 
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6 Supplementing radio instruction 

7 Studying the problems of class management introduced 
by the radio 

8 Investigating the problems of the ungraded school 
VI. The pupil and his learning 

1 Setting up criteria for good learning 

2 Surveying classroom activities to evaluate the learning oi 
the jiupils 

3 Providing for pupil activity and participation 

4 Adjusting learning to the radio presentation 

5 Setting up proper conditions for learning 

6 Determining the radio interests of children 

7 Determining the influence of radio upon children’s reading 

[for study, recreation, and other purposes] 

VII Adult audiences and their karntug 

1 Setting up criteria for learning by adults 

2 Investigating the tastes of adults 

3 Organizing groups interested in education by radio 

4 Supplementing radio lessons 

5 Investigating the possibilities of group discussions as a 
supplement to radio lessons 

VIII Equipment (Receiving in particular) 

1 Setting up criteria for suitable equipment 

2 Measuring the effectiv'cness of equipment 

3 Securing equipment (in school particularly) 

4 Maintaining equipment in good condition (for schools 
particularly) 

5 Building equipment (by children) 

6 Studying proper physical conditions for reception 
IX Measuring results 

1 Setting up controlled experiments in schools by 

(а) enlisting the assistance of teachers 

(б) selecting typical schools 

(c) establishing exact measure of learning 

(d) securing adequate financial support 

2 Making adequate surveys 

3 Securing audience reactions by radio, correspondence, 
questionnaire, and interview 

X Psychology 

I Applying the laws of learning to radio education 
2, Studying the psychology and physiological psychology of 
hearing in relation to learning over the radio to determine 
the span of attention, the proper length of lessons, the 
optimum time of day for lessons, the retention of material 
learned over the radio and the like 
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3 Investigating the relative effectiveness of hearing and sight 
and a combination of the two as channels for learning, to 
throw light upon the relative values of radio, silent movies 
talkies and television for learning 

XI History 0} radio education 

I Investigating the history of the significant phases of radio 
education 

XII. Comparative radio education 

I Investigating the objectives, policies and practices of for- 
eign countries in connection with the significant problems 
of American broadcasting 

L. D Coffman, “The Administration of Research During 
the Depression,” Journal of Higher Education, V (Jan- 
uary, 1034 ), i-h 

Already investigations arc being initialed into the effect of the 
depression on the birth rate, malnutrition .among children, family rela- 
tionships, and special c.are of unfortunates ol every kind Studies arc 
likewise being conducted on the effect of the depression upon pre- 
school children, upon clemcntarj -school children, secondary-school 
children, and students of college age In addition, studies are being 
made of the effect of the depression upon school tinannng and its 
eflect in turn upon the length of the school year, school cquipmenl 
and the decline of the professional status of the teacher Medical 
schools are concerning themselves with new problems relating to 
health, growth, and disease arising out of the depression 

1 Taxes and tax.ilion 

2 Use of laud reverting to the state because of delinquent taxes 

3 Economic restoration of the region in which the university is 
located 

4 Study of the employment situation 

V E Dickson, “The Place of Scientific Research m the 
New Education,” Educational Method, Xlfl ('Kpril, 

1934). 337-34S 

Deals with seven fields needing research and with means for carry- 
ing on research by four general procedures (A ) measurement, (B ) 
statistical analysis, (C ) case study, and (D ) exiicrimental control 

1 Mental and fihysical differences measure by every means that 
will help to understand, on the one hand, the nature and extent of 
variable qualities, and, on the other hand, the nature and extent of the 
changes which take place during growth and education of the child 

2 Differences in achievement resulting from innate capacity and 
environmental influences 

3 Problems of behavior and social adjustment to bring about 
an equilibrium in social behavior 
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4 Differences in vocational objectives because the new education 
stresses self-realization for each individual, there must be a researcli 
program in the field of “education for vocational efficiency” 

5 Problems of the curriculum including all those educational 
activities m which the pupil is engaged 

6 Problems of teaching methods the place of laboratory experi- 
mentation, freedom of the child, pupil initiative, drill, memorization, 
and the socialized recitation 

7 Problems of administration for example, proper size of clas^ 
and the grouping of children 

W C Eells, “What Needs to Be Done Now in American 
Education?” Nation’s Schools, IX (January, igja), 

31-26 

The following are steps in educational progress suggested by the 
faculty of the school of education of Stanford University 

1 The provision of a more nearly adequate and suitable meaie 
of financing our entire educational program 

2 The adoption of a much larger and more efficient unit of edu 
cational organization, with professional administration and supervision 
of the schools therein 

3 The selection and training of outstanding school administrators 
[so as to rank with the leading citizens of the community] 

4 The extension and democratization of public junior colleges 

5 The adoption of the simplified calendar of thirteen equal 
months 

6 Securing adequate salaries for teachers 

7 Reform m selection, training, and certification of teachers to 
ensure proper preparation and to control the supply 

8 Revamping the whole program of teacher training in terms of 
skills to be attained rather than credits to be earned 

Q The classification of fundamental principles and functions of 
the high school, junior college, and university 

10 The revision of the curnculum to eliminate outgrown material 
and development of a unified curriculum from the kindergarten 
through the junior college 

11 Application to the college curriculum of procedures now being 
tried in elementary and secondary schools 

12 The determination of the relation of school to life, with the 
resulting effect on vocational guidance 

13 A fuller development of the field of adult education 

14. An increased emphasis on character education 

IS The development of systems of instruction based upon objec- 
tive studies, with emphasis upon the activity principle, teaching prac- 
tice, and treatment of children pedagogically 
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16. The investigation of the principles of complex learmng of the 
school type, rather than of the laboratory type 

17 The improvement of college and university teaching methods 

18 The extension of library method, personnel, and equipment 

19 The adaptation of modern inventions, such as the radio, the 
movies, the talkies, and the airplane to educational uses 

20 The development by state teachers’ associations of a forward 
looking and constructive policy dealing with fundamentals, other than 
salary increases, retiring allowances, and life tenure 

H G Good, “The Possibilities of Historical Research,” 

Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (October, 1935), 

148-153 

1 A study of the transition from private to public education, 
including the American academy 

2 A study of the development of concrete and objective teaching 

3 A study of developing curricula, facilities, and methods m the 
teaching of science, the practical arts, the commercial field, and other 
subjects 

4 A history of child care and education, and the whole attitude 
toward children in the United States and the world 

5 A history of education in Nazi Germany m contrast to Republi- 
can Germany 

6 A history of educational marking and measurement 

Bess Goodykoontz, “Opportunities for the Classroom 
Teacher as a Research Worker,” School Life, XV (May, 

1930), 161-163 

1. Study of methods of teaching 

2. Analysis of steps of learning 

3. Which is better — ^long or short daily assignments? 

4. Shall pnmary teacheis use print or script? 

5. Shall English teachers have a recommended or a required read- 
ing list? 

6 Does an open-book discussion in science yield better results 
than an individual-study period? 

7 Shall pupils in algebra be permitted to progress individually or 
by groups? 

8. Study of curriculum materials 

9. Case studies of pupils’ behavior 

H. Y. HcClusky, “The Experimental Use of Compara- 
tive Cultures,” Vmverstty of Michigan School of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, V (April, 1934)1 99 -ioi 

1. Comparison of educational practices in the British Empire and 
America suggests many problems of instruction in grammar, com- 
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position, and literature, and m the geographical, historical, and social 
studies 

2 Are British children more vague in their notions of the North 
American continent than American children are of the British Empire-' 

3 How does instruction in British schools concerning the Ameri- 
can Revolution compare with the instruction in American schools on 
the same topic? 

4 Why IS the per-pupil cost of education higher in the United 
States than it is in Great Britain? 

5 How do the careers of youth in Great Britain who do not 
continue m school beyond the age of fourteen compare with the 
careers of the corresponding youth of the same age in the United 
States who attend school until the age of sixteen’ 

6 How do the attitudes of the younger generation m these two 
countries compare in certain personal, religious, economic, social, and 
international problems’ 

7 What are the consequences of the fact that in the United States 
the college population is eight times as great a proportion of the total 
population as it is m England’ 

8 Selection and preparation ot teachers 

9 The status of the teaching profession 

10 The relationships of the teaching staff 

11 The administrator 

12 The board of education 

13. The financial support of the schools 

14 Methods of instruction and examination 

15 The whole range of problems from the nursery school to adult 
education 

H. L Smith, “Looking Ahead in Education,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXIV (September, 

1935). 177-178 

1. The problem of what to do with the products of the schools 
as they are sent out by the hundreds of thousands year by year 

2. The school and the moral welfare of school children 

3 The need for coordination of all agencies in education 

4 Providing a curriculum broad enough to include the social and 
vocational studies necessary to meet present-day needs 

5 Preparing our youth to meet the onslaught of radical social 
views that constantly threaten essential social stability 

6 To teach our youth it is the part of wisdom to avoid either 
one of the plans that shifts too far to one side of the central span 
of safety 

7. The successful solution of the foregoing problems will be of 
assistance in the problem of the proper training of teachers 
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G D Strayer, W W Coxe, and Others, Needed Educa^ 
twnal Research in New York Slate and Research Studies 
Recently Completed All»dn>, New York State Education 
Department, 193 s Pp 72 

Includes 318 studies under the following headings 
Historical studies 

Educational history ol New York State 
Educational finance 
Curriculum development 
Local educational history 
History of educational institutions 
Special methods of instruction and orstanizatwn 
Educational psycholoj’y and child study 
Personality ratings 
Sex differences in behavior 
Maladjustment problems 
Group diflerenccs m various traits 
Problems of learning and thinking 
Tests and testing 

Test construction 
Regents examinations 
Prognostic measures of college success 
Critical evaluation of tests 
Special subjects of curriculum 
An, music, and dramatics 
Commercial studies 
English, spelling, and wntmg 
Foreign language 
Mathematics 
Science 
Social studies 
Preschool education 
Secondary education 
Administration 
Curricula 

Teacher education 

Demand for teacher education 

Curricula 

Practice teaching 

Personnel 

Administrative 

Professional status of teachers 
Educational and social status 
Rating and characteristics of teachers 
Tenune 
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Certification 
Teacher organizations 
Miscellaneous 
Higher education 

Selection of students and predictions of success — admission of 
students 

Personnel problems 
College marks 
School administration 

Centralization of control 
Secondary-school organization 
School buildings 
School finance 
Supervision 
Transportation 
School management 

Attendance and child accounting 
Failure, retardation, and elimination 
Classification, grading, and promotion 
Curriculum studies 
Textbooks 

Health and physical education 
Social aspects of education 

Relation of social trends to education 
Parent education 
Moral and religious education 
Manual and vocational education 
Professional education 
Educational and vocational guidance 
Exceptional children 
Dehnquency 

Physically handicapped children 
Mentally retarded and gifted children 
'Libraries and reading 
Reading interests 
Miscellaneous 

New York State Education Department, Needed Educa- 
tional Research in New York State Albany University 
of the State of New York Press, 1933 Pp 16. 

A list of sixty-three problems under the following headings 

1 Elementary education' the curriculum, administration, and 
special classes 

2 Secondary education organization and administration 

3. Guidance pupil problems, special school services, health edu- 
cation, and vocational education 
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4 Rural education 

5 Higher education 

6 Teacher training and status normal schools, teachers college*-, 
and status of teachers 

7 Finance 

8 General administration buildings, grounds, and supervision 

9 Social aspects of education 
10 Extension education 

M M Willey, “Recent Social Changes and Educational 
Research,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII 
(January, 1914), 321-322 

I. Significance of population trends for education 

2 Part played by mass communication in education 

3 Taxation problems 

4 Place of the school in producing social values and 'ocial 
thinking 
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PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
IN SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDS' 


a. Art 

American Magazine of Art American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, 
Washington, D C Monthl> 

School-Arts Magazine The Davis Press (Inc ), 44 Portland Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass 10 numbers 

American Federation of Arts, American Art Annual 
Association of Art Museum Directors 

College Art Association of America, Art Bulletin (quarterly) 

Eastern Arts Association, Proceedings, Bulletin 
Federated Council on Art Education, Reports 
International Art Congress 
Western Arts Association, Bulletin (6 numbers). 

b Business and Commercial hducalion 

American Penman A N Palmer Co , 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
10 numbers. 

Balance Sheet South-Western Publishing Co , joi W Fourth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 9 numbers 

Educator (formerly Business Educator) 612 North Park Street, Columbus, 
Ohio 10 numbers 

Journal of Business University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 6 numbers 
Journal of Business Education Edited by Paul S Lomax of New York 
University, New York City. (Formed by a combination of the Journal 
of Commercial Education and the Business School Journal ) 10 num- 
- bers 

National Business Education Quarterly Department of Business Education 
of the N E A , Washington, D C 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, Proceedings, Re- 
ports 

American Assoaation of University Instructors in Accounting, Yearbooks. 
Commerce Guild 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Yearbooks. 

International Society for Commercial Education. 

National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools, Accredited News. 

1 See Chapter III for a brief discussion of such publications and organizations 
For helpful references and bibhographics classified according Co subiect fields, see also 
J E Seyfried, Principles and Mechanics of Research, Chapter VI Albuquerque, N M : 
Umversl^ of New Mexico, iqjs 
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National Association of Commercial Teacher Training Institutions 
National Association of Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors 
National Commercial Teachers Federation, Yearbooks 
N K A , Department of Business Education 
New England High School Commercial Teachers Association 
New England Penmanship Association 
Southern Commercial Teachers Association 
Southwestern Private Commercial SchooN Association 

f English and Speech 

American Speech Columbia University Press, igOo Broadway, New York 
City Quarterly 

r.lemenlary English Review National Council of Teachers of English, Box 
67, North End Station, Detroit, Mich 10 numbers 
English Journal, College and High School Editions National Council of 
Teacheis of English, University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, 111 10 numbers 

English Leaflet New England Association of Teachers of Enghsh, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 9 numbeis 

Philological Quarlerh University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa Quarterly 
Quarterly Journal of Speech National Association of Teachers of Speech, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich Quarterly 
American Association of Schools and Department of Journalism 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism, Journalism Bulletin 
(quarterly) 

American Society for the Study of Disorders of Speech 
College Conference on English in the Central Atlantic States. 

Council on Education for Journalism 

Inland Empire Education Association, Council of English 

National Association for American Speech 

National Association of Teachers of Speech 

National Council of Teachers of English, English Monographs 

National Honorary Society for High School Journalism 

National Society for the Study and Correction of Speech Disorders 

New England Association of Teachers of English 

Western Association of Teachers of Speech 

d Foreign Languages 

Classical Journal Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 9 numbers 
Classical Weekly 1737 Sedgwick Avenue, New York City Weekly during 
college year 

French Review American Association of Teachers of French, 1309 Carroll 
Street, Brooklyn, N Y 6 numbers > 

Hispania American Association of Teachers of Spanish, Stanford University, 
Calif 4 numbers 

Latin Notes Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York University, 
New York City 8 numbers 

Modern Language Journal National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, ssoo Thirty-third Street, N.W , Washington, D C 8 numbers. 
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Modern Language Forum Modern Language Association of Southern Cal 
fornia, 1537 West Forty-sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Quarterly. 
American Association of Teachers of French 
American Association of Teachers of German 
American Association of Teachers of Italian, Italica. 

American Association of Teachers of Spamsh 
American Classical League 

Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South 
Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land 

Classical Association of New England, Annual Bulletin 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
Classical Association of the Pacific States 

Modern Language Association of America, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association Quarterly 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
New England Modern Language Association, Annual Bulletin 
Societe des Professeurs Francais en Amirique, Annual Bulletin 
Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study, Scandinavian Studies 
and Notes Quarterly. 

e. Home Economics 

American Cookery. Boston Cookmg School Magazine Co , 221 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass 10 numbers 

Journal of Home Economics American Home Economics Association, 617 
Mills Building, Washington, D C Monthly 
Parent Education National Counal of Parent Education, 60 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City Every six weeks from October through 
May 

Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City Monthly 
American Dietetic Association 

American Home Economics Association, 617 Mills Building, Washington, 
D C. 

N E A , Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
New England Home Economics Association, New England News Letter 
3 numbers 

/. Industrial, Manual, Mechanical, and Agricultural Arts 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education (formerly Industrial-Arts Maga- 
zine) Bruce Publishing Co, S34-44 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis Monthly 

Industrial Education Magazine. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 111 5 numbers 
Journal of Engineering Education Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, Prince and Lemon Streets, Lancaster, Pa. 10 numbers 
Occupations National Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Printing Education. United Typothetae of America, Fourteenth and K 
Streets, N W , Washington, D. C 4 numbers, 
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Vocationtsl State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N Y Quarterly 
American Association for the Advancement of Agricultural Teaching, An 
nual Reports 

American Association of Agricultural College Editors 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Society of Mechanical Engineeis 

American Management Association, Industrial Relations Association, 20 
Vesey Street, New York City 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Proceedings 
Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges 

Engineering Economics Foundation, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Proceedings 
Western Industrial Education Association 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston 
Mass 

g Mathematics 

Mathematics Teacher National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 525 
West One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York t itv 8 numbers 
School Saence and Mathematics Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Menasha, Wis q numbers 
American Mathematical Society 

Association of Teachers of Mathematics in New England, Reports 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics m the Middle States and Mary- 
land 

Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers 

Inland Empire Education Association, Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

International Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics 

Mathematical Association of America 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, year-books 

h Music 

Music Clubs Magazine, National Federation of Music Clubs, 320 Wait Ave- 
nue, Ithaca, N Y 5 numbers 

Music Educators’ Journal (formerly Music Supervisors’ Journal) National 
Conference of Music Supervisors, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
111 6 numbers 

School Music. Finchley Building, Chicago, Ilhnois S numbers 
Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, Eastern School Music Herald 
Juilliard Musical Foundation, Frederick A Juilliard, 49 East Fifty-second 
Street, New York City. 

Music Teachers National Association, Proceedings 
National Association of Schools of Music 

National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 45 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City 

National Conference of Music Supervisors. 

National Federation of Music Clubs. 
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National School Band Orchestra Association 
Southern Conference for Music Education 

j Physical and Health Education 

American Child National Child Labor Committee, 410 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10 numbers 

American Journal oj Public Health and the Nation's Health Amencan 
Pubhc Health Association, 50 West Fiftieth Strict, New York City 
Monthly 

Child Health Bulletin American Child Health Association, 50 West Fiftieth 
Street, New York City Bimonthly 

Hygeia American Medical Association, S33 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
111 Monthly 

Journal of Health and Physical Education American Physical Education 
Association, Ann Arbor, Mich (Formed by a merger of the American 
Physical Education Reomj and the Pentathlon ) 10 numbers 
Journal of Outdoor Life 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York City Monthly 
Journal of Physical Education Nat10n.1l Council ol the Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association, Physical Education Department, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 6 numbers 

Journal of Social Hysttene American Social Hygiene Association, 50 We't 
Fiftieth Street, New York City 0 numbers 
Menial Hygiene 50 West Fiftieth Street, New Yoik City Quarterly 
Mind and Body Mind and Body Publishing Co , New Ulm, Minn 0 
numbers 

Public Health Nursing 3° West Fiftieth Street, New York City Monthly 
Recreation National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City Monthly 

Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association Ann 
Arbor, Mich Quarterly Devoted to fact-finding studies in the field ol 
health and physical education 

Safely Education Magazine Educational Division, National Safety Council, 
One Park Avenue, New York City 10 numbers 
Amencan Child Health Association 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
Bulletins, Proceedings 
American Mouth Health Association 

American Nurses Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
American Physical Education Association, Box 362, Ann Arbor, Mich , 
Eastern, Middle-west, Northwest, and Southern Sections 
American Public Health Association, 430 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
Reports. 

American Student Health Association, Proceedings 
College Physical Education Association, Proceedings, Bulletins 
Eastern Society of the Association of Directors of Physical Education for 
Women in Colleges and Universities 

Mid-West Association of Directors of Physical Education for Women, 
Annual Reports 

National Amateur Athletic Federation of America, Men’s Division, 39 
Broadway, New York City, Proceedings. 
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National Amateur Athletic Federation ol America, Women’s Division, 303 
West Forty-second Street, New York City, Proceedings 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, Proceedings 
N E A , Department of School Health and Physical Education 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, Proceedings. 
National Health Council, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City 

National Association of Directors of Physical Education for Women in 
Colleges and Universities 

boricty of State Directors of Health and Physical Education 
Wc'-tcrn Society of Directors of Physical Education for Women in Colleges 
and Universities 

M C A Physical Directors Society of North America. 

; Religious, Moral, nnd Character Education 

Ciilhohc Educational Review Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street, 
N E , Washington, D C 10 numbers 
iathoiic School Interests 178 Kenilworth Avenue, Elmhurst, III Monthly 
Lolholic School Journal 524-44 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis 
Monthly 

Character (see Religious Education) 

Character Butldei 1627 Georgia Street, Los Angeles, Calif 10 numbers 
Character and Personality Duke University Press, Durham, N C Quarterh 
Christian Education Council ol Church Boards of Education in the llnited 
States, nr Fifth Avenue, New York City $ numbers 
Christian Education Magazine Board of Education of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, Nashville, 'Icnn Quarterly 
C hristian Educatoi Board of Education, Department of Educational Insti- 
tutions for Negroes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, 111 Quarterly 

Christian Student Board of Education of Ihe Methodist Episcopal Church, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, 111 Quarterly 
Chinch School Journal Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio Monthly 
Information Service Department of Research and Education, Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City 48 numbers 

International Journal oj Religious Education 203 North Wabash .\vcnue, 
Chicago, 111 Monthly eveept August 

Religious Education Religious Education Association, 59 East \ an Buren 
St , Chicago, 111 2 numbers Character 5 numbers 
American Catholic Philosophical Association 

Association of Universities and Colleges of the Society of Jesus, Annual 
Reports 

Association of Directors and Ministers of Religious Education 
Association of Teachers of Religion 

Character Education Institution, 3770 McKinley Street, Washington, D. C. 
Council of Church Boards of Education in the United States 
Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
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Franciscan Educational Conference, Proceedings 
International Council of Religious Education 
National Benedictine Educational Association, Proceedings 
National Catholic Educational Association 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N W 
Washington, D C 

National Council on Religion in Higher Education, Yearbooks, Reports 
National Lutheran Educational Conference, Annual Reports 
Northern Baptist Education Society 
Presb>tcrian College Union 

Presbyterian Education Association of the South, Minutes 

Religious Education Association, 308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III 

Seventh Day Baptist Education Society 

Southern Baptist Education Association, Proceedings 

k Science 

Current Science American Education Press (Inc), 40 South Third Street 
Columbus, Ohio 38 numbers 
Journal of Chemical Education Easton, Pa Monthly 
Nature Magazine. American Nature Association, 1214 Suteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D C 

School Science and Mathematics Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Mount Morris, Illinois 9 numbers 
Science Science Press, Grand Central Terminal, New York City Weekh 
Science Education Lime and Green Streets, Lancaster, Penna (Formerb 
General Science Quarterly ) Quarterly 
Scientific Monthly Science Press, Grand Central Terminal, New York Cit\ 
Monthly 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, Washington, D C 
Proceedings 

American Chemical Society 

American Chemical Society, Division of Chemical Education 
American Chemical Society, Senate of Chemical Education 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
Botanical Society of America 

Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers 
Eastern Association of Physics Teachers, Reports 
Geological Society of America 

National Academy of Sciences, B and Twenty-first Streets, Washington 
D C , Proceedings, Annual Reports 
National Association for Research in Science Teaching 
N E. A., Department of Science Instruction. 

New England Association of Chemistry Teachers, Reports. 

1 . Social Studies 

Current Events American Education Press (Inc), Columbus, Ohio. 38 
numbers. 

Economic Geography. Clark University, Worcester, Mass Quarterly. 
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Journal of Educational Sociology New York University, New York C itv 
9 numbers 

Journal of Geography National Council of Geography Teachers, Menasha, 
Wis 9 numbers 

Salwnal Geographic Magazine National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D C Monthly 

Suetiil Forces Williams and Wilkins Co , Baltimore, Md Quarterly 
Social Science Pi Gamma Mu, National Social Science Honor Society, 1414 
East Fourth Avenue, Winfield, Kan Quarterly 
Social Science Abilracis Social Science Research Council, Columbia Uni- 
versity Monthly (discontinued in 1932) 

Social Studies (formerly Historical Outlook) McKinley Publishing Co , 
Philadelphia, Pa 8 numbers 

Sociology and Social Research University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif Bimonthly 

\mcrican Academy of Political and Social Science, 3022-24 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa , Annals (bimonthly) 

American Association of Social Workers, 130 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City 

American Catholic Historical Association 
American Economic Association 

American Geographical Society, Broadway at One Hundred and Filtv-sixth 
Street, New York City 

American Historical Association, 40 B Street, SW, Washington, D C 
\merican Political Science Association 

American Social Hygiene Association, 450 Sesenlh Avenue, New York Citj 
American Sociological Society, Proceedings 
Association of American Geographers 

Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, Pt 0- 
ceedings 

Association of Schools of Prolessional Social Work 
Bureau of Commercial Economics 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association 

National Conference of Social Work, 277 East Long Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, Proceedings, Quarterly Conference Bulletin 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
N K. A., Department of Social Studies 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D C 
National Historical Society, 17s Fifth Avenue, New York City 
National Society for the Study of EducaUonal Sociology, yearbooks 
New England History Teachers Association, Reports 
Pan-American Institute of Geography and History 

Poliak Foundation for Economic Research, 109 Sargeant Street, Newton, 
Mass 

Social Science Research Council. 
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SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY, ig 35 -i 94 i 

Adams, James Truslow, and Coleman, R V’ , Editors Dictionary oj Amer- 
ican History Nc\^ York Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940 Five volumi"- 
and index 

Alexander, Carter Hon to Locate Educational Information and Data 
Revised Edition New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941 

Allen, E M The Author's Handbook Scranton, Pennsylvania Interna- 
tional Textbook Co, igjiS Pp ix+iso 

Arkin, Herbert, and Colton, R R Graphs — How to Make and Use Them 
New York Harper and Bros, 1936 Pp 224 

Baker, R P , and Howell, A C The Preparation of Reports New York 
Ronald Press Co , 1938 Pp xvi + 478 

Barnes, K E A History of Historical Writing Norman University ol 
Oklahoma Press, 1937 Pp xiii + 434 

, and Bv,ckeb, Howard Social Thought from Lore la Science 

Volumes I, II Boston D C Heath and Co , 1938 Pp xxiv, Ixxxiv + 
790, viii, Ixxxvii + 388 

, Becker, Howard, and Becker, Frances B , Editors Contemporarv 

Social Theory New York D Appleton-Ccntury Co , 1940 Pp xx + 
947 

Bartlett, F C, and Others The Study of Society, Methods and Prob- 
lems London Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co , 1939. Pp 
xiv -t- 498 

Beers, H P Bibliographies m American History New York H W 
Wilson Co , 1938 Pp 339 

Benbow, John Manuscript and Proof New York Oxford University 
Press, 1937 Pp X -f 118 

Benjamin, A C An Introduction to the Philosophy of Science New 
York Macmillan Co , 1937 Pp xvi -f 469 

Bernal, J D The Social Function of Science. New York. Macmillan 
Co , 1939 Pp xvui -t- 482 

Bingham, Walter V Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing. New York Harper 
and Bros , 1937 Pp ix -p 390 

Binkley, R C Manual on Methods of Reproducing Research Materials 
Ann Arbor, Michigan Edwards Bros, 1936 Pp xiv -p 207 

Bogardus, E. S Introduction to Social Research. Los Angeles Sutton- 
house, 1936 Pp XI -p 237 

Bowman, Isaiah The Graduate School in American Democracy Office 
of Education, Bulletin No 10, 1939 Washington. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939- Pp. 70. 
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Brikton, W C Graphic Presentation New York. Bnnton Associates, 
1939 Pp 512 

Bristol, Margaret C Handbook on Social Case Recording Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1936 Pp xu + 219 
Broom, M E Educational Measurements m the Elementary School 
New York McGiaw-HiII Book Co, 1939 Pp 345 
, Educational Statistics for Beginning Students New York Amer- 
ican Book Co , 1936 Pp 336 

Bitrgfss, J B Introduction to the History of Philosophy New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1939 Pp 631 
Btros, Oscar K , Editor The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements Year- 
book Highland Park, New Jersey Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
1941 Pp XXVI -+-674 

, Editor The lyslt Mental Measurements Yearbook New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey Rutgers University Press, 1938 Pp xvi -f 415 
Campbei.i, W G a Form Book for Thesis Writing Boston Houghton 
Mifflin Co , 1939 Pp IV + 145 

Carr, William G ■“Deliberative Committee Reports of 1940,” School and 
Society, LIII (February 8, 1911), 1O4-71 .\lso sec other annual com- 
pilations 

Catteli, J M , and Cattfli, Jacques American Men of Science Sixth 
Edition Lancaster, Pa Science Press, 1938 Pp V111 + 160S 

, Catteli, Jacques, and Ross, E E , Editors Leaders in Education 

A Biographical Directory Second Edition Lancaster, Pa Sciente Press, 
1941 Pp 1134 

Catteli, R B A Guide to Menial Testing For Psychological Clinics, 
Schools, and Industrial Psychologists London University of London 
Press, 1936 Pp XVI -1-312 

Confrev, Burton Initiating Research in Catholic Schools Manchester, 
New Hampshire Magnifleat Press, 1938 Pp 16S 
CooKF, D H Minimum Essentials of Slotisties New York Macmillan 
Co , 1936 Pp. xviii -p 272 

Coulter, Edith M , and Gersienpeld, Melanie Historical Bibliographies 
Berkeley. University of California Press, 1935 Pp 20b 
Crowther, j. G The Social Relations of Science New York Macmillan 
Co , 1941 Pp XXXI V -h 665 

Croxton, F E , and Cowden, D J Applied General Statistics New 
York Prentice-Hall, 1939 Pp xviii -p 944 
Culver, Dorothy C Methodology of facial Science Research A Bibli- 
ography Berkeley University of California Press, 1936 Pp \-l-iS9 
Dewey, John Logic The Theory of Inquiry New York Henry Holt 
and Co 1938 Pp 546 

Dixon, Elizabeth S , and Browning, Grace A , Editors Social Case Rec- 
ords Family Welfare Chicago Umversily of Chicago Press, 1938 
Pp X-I-312, 

Eells, W. C, Editor American Junior Colleges Washington. American 
Council on Education, 1940 Pp S^S- 

, Evaluation of Secondary Schools General Report Washington 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939 Pp 5S6 
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Eells, W C Surveys of American Higher Education New York; Camegic 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1937 Pp. sii + 538 
Ellwood, C a a History of Social PhUosopky New York Prentice 
Hall, 1938 Pp xvi + 581 

Elmer, M C Social Research. New York Prentice-Hall, 1939 Pp xvi + 
522 

Enlow, E R Statistics of Education and Psychology New York’ Prentice- 
Hall, 1937. Pp X + 180 

Foster, Laurence Functions of a Graduate School in a Democratic Society 
New York Huxley House, 1936 Pp 166. 

Freeman, F N Mental Tests Their History, Prinaples, and Applications 
Revised Edition Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 1939 Pp x 4 - 460 

, and Others The Scientific Moi^emenl in Education Thirty-Seventh 

Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II 
Bloommgton, Illinois Public School Publishing Co , 1938 Pp xu -f- 49^ 
Fritz, M F Collection and Presentation of Statistical Data in Psychologi 
and Education New York Prentice-Hall, 1939 Pp vi -f- 58 
Furnas, C C The Next Hundred Years The Unfinished Business at 
Saence New York Reynald and Hitchcock, 1936 Pp xiv -f 434 
Garrett, Henry E Great Experiments in Psychology Revised Edition 
New York D Appleton-Century Co , 1941 Pp 452 
George, W H The Scientist in Action A Scientific Study of His Methods 
London Williams and Norgate, 1936 Pp 355 
Gesell, Arnold, and Others Biographies of Child Development New 
York Harper and Bros , 1939 Pp 345 

, and Others Developmental Diagnosis New York Harper and 

Bros , 1941 

Goldman, E F , Editor Historiography and Urbanization Essays in 
American History in Honor of W Stull Holt Baltimore Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1941 Pp. 220 

Good, Carter V. “Educational Progress During the Year 1940,” School 
and Society, LIII (March 15, 1941), 330-37 Also see other annual 
numbers in the senes 

, “Selected Bibliography on the Methodology of Educational Re- 
search and Related Problems, 1939-1940,” Journal of Educational Rc- 
. search, XXXTV (September, 1940), 57-80 Also see other annual com- 
pilations 

, and Others “Methods of Research m Education,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, IX (December, 1939), 449-672 
Good, W R. An Introduction to SMtistics' Emphasizing Applications to 
Education. Ann Arbor, Michigan Ann Arbor Press, 1936 Pp 48 

, An Introduction to Thesis Writing Ann Arbor, Michigan Ann 

Arbor Press, 1937 Pp 48 

Goulden, C. H. Methods of Statistical Analysts New York. John Wiley 
and Sons, 1939 Pp 277 

Gray, C T, and Votaw, D F Statistics Applied to Education and Psy- 
chology. New York Ronald Press Co, 1939 Pp xiv -f- 278 
Gray, G W. The Advanang Front of Saence New York McGraw-Hill 
Book Co , 1937 Pp 364. 

Gray, Ruth A. Bibhography of Research Studies m Education, igjS-igsg 
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Office of Education Bulletin No 1940 WashinRton Government 
Prmting Office, 1940 Pp x,v + 4ii See other annual numbers 
Oreenf, E B Measurpmftii^ of Human Behavior New York Odyssev 
Press, 1941 Pp xxii + 777 

Greene, H A , and Jorgensen, A N The Vse and Interpretation of High 
School Tests New York Longmans, Green and Co, Pp xxvi + 
614 

Grv7eli , E D , and Others Educational Studies and Their Vse An Ex- 
ploratory Study of the Processes of Implementation m Secondary Edu- 
cation Scries I, Vol IV, No ii Washmgton American Council on 
Education, January, 1940 Pp viii -f 74 
Gim-PORD, J P Psychometric Methods New York McGraw-Hill Book 
Co , 1936 Pp XVI -h ijoe 

Hamilton, Gordon Social Case Recording New York Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936 Pp vn -f 190 

, Theory and Practice of Social Case Work New York Columbia 
University Press, 1940 Pp viii -I- 388 
Harper, C A A Century of Public Teacher Education Washington, D C 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, N E A , iqig Pp 173 
Haslett, a W Unsolved Problems of Science New York Macmillan Co 

1935 Pp ’tt + 317 

Hawes, Marion E, and Ellison, Martha L “Sixty Educational Books of 
1940,” Journal of the National Educational Association, XXX (April, 
1941)1 ii7‘20 Also see other annual numbers 
Hawkes, H E , and Others The Construction and Use of Achievement 
Examinations A Manual for Secondary School Teachers Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co , 1936 Pp vii + 497 
Haynes, B R , and Humphrey, C W Research Applied to Business Edu- 
cation New York Gregg Pubhshmg Co, 1939 Pp 218 
Hildreth, Gertrude H Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales 
Revised Edition New York Psychological Corp , 1939 Pp 293 
Hollis, E Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education New 
York Columbia University Press, 1938 Pp x -f- 366 
Hollis, Florence Social Case Work in Practice Six Case Studies New 
York' Family Welfare Association of America, 1939 Pp v -f 313 
Holmes, Henry W, and Others Educational Research Its Nature, Essen- 
tial Conditions, and Controlling Concepts Council Studies, No 10, 
Series I Washington American Council on Education, 1939 Pp 
viii -h i86 

Horton, B J The Graduate School Its Origin and Administrative De- 
velopment New York New York University Bookstore, 1940 Pp 182 
Hunt, Thelma Measurement in Psychology New York Prentice-Hall, 

1936 Pp XX + 471 

Hutchinson, W T , and Others. Marcus W Jernegan Essays in American 
Historiography Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1937 Pp x + 

417- 

Jarvle, L L, and Ellingson, M. A Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior 
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